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TIBERIUS  £?  CAIUS  GRACCHUS 


TIBERIUS  GRACCHUS. 

HAVING  thus  prefented  ycti  with  the  hiflory  of 
Agis  and  Cleomenes,  we  have  two  Romans  to  compare 
with  them  ;  and  no  lefs  dreadful  a  fcehe  of  calamities  to 
open  in  the  lives  of  Tiberius  and  Caius  Gracchus.  They 
were  the  fons  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  ;  who,  though  he  was 
once  honored  with  the  cenforfhip,  twice  withthe  confu- 
late,  and  led  up  two'triumphs,  yet  derived  flill  greater 
dignity  from  his  virtues.*  Hence,  after  the  death  of 
that  Scipio,  who  conquered.  Hannibal,  he  was  thought 
worthy  to  marry  Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  that  great 
man,  though  he  had  not  been  upon  any  terms  of  friend- 
ship with  him,  but  rather  always  at  variance.  It  is  faid 
that  he  once  caught  a  pair  of  ferpents  upon  his  bed,  and 
that* the  foothfayers,  after  they  had  confidered  the  prod- 
igy, advifed  him  neither  to  kill  them  both,  nor  ]et  them 
both  go.  If  he  killed  the  male  ferpent,  they  told  him 
his  death  would  be  the  confequence  ;  if  the  female,  that 
of  Cornelia.  Tiberius,  who  loved  his  wife,  and  thought 
it  more  fuitable  for  him  to  die  firft,  who  was  much  older 
than  his  wife,  killed  themiale,  and  fet  the  female  at  liberty. 
Not  long  after  this,  he  died,  leaving  Cornelia  with  no 
fewer  than  twelve  children,  f 

*  Cicero  in  his  firll  book  de  Divinatione  panes  the  higheil  enco- 
miums on  his  virtue  and  wifdom.  He  was  grandfon  to  Publius 
Sempronius. 

+  Cicero  relates  this  ftory  in  his  firfl  book  de  Divinatione ,  from 
the  memoirs  of  Caius  Gracchus,  the  ion  of  Tiberius, 
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The  care  of  the  houfe  and  the  children  now  entirety 
devolved  upon  Cornelia  ;  and  (lie  behaved  with  fuch  fo- 
briety,  fo  much  parental  ,afFection  and  greatnefs  of  mind, 
that  Tiberius  feemed  not  to  .have  judged  ill,  in  choofing 
to  die  for  fo  valuable  a  woman.  For  though  Ptolemy 
king  of  Egypt  paid  his  addrefTes  to  her,  and  offered  her  a 
ihare  in  his  throne,  fhe  refufed  him.  During  her  widow- 
hood, me  loft  all  her  children  except  three,  one  daughter, 
who  was  married  to  Scipio  the  younger,  and  two  fons, 
Tiberius  and  Caius,  wiiofe  lives  we  are  now  writing. 
Cornelia  Drought  them  up  with  fo  much  care,  that  though 
they  were  without  difpute  of  the  nobleft  family,  and  had 
the  happiefi:  genius  and  difpofiticn  of  all  the  Roman  youth, 
yet  education  was  allowed  to  have  contributed  more  to 
their  perfections  than  nature. 

As  in  the  flames  and  pictures  of  Caftor  and  Pollux, 
though  there  is  a  refemblance  between  the  brothers,  yet 
there  is  alfo  a  difference  in  the  make  of  him  who  delight- 
ed in  the  ceJIuSj  and  in  the  other  whofe  province  was 
horfernanfhip  :  So  while  thefe  young  men  ftrongly  refem- 
i)led  each  other,  in  point  of  valor,  of  temperance,  of 
liberality,  of  eloquence,  of  greatnefs  of  mind,  there  ap- 
peared in  their  actions  and  political  conduct  no  fmall 
diitimilarity.  It  may  not  be  amifs  to  explain  the  differ- 
ence, before  we  proceed  farther. 

In  the  ntfi  place,  Tiberius  had  a  mildnefs  in  his  look, 
and  a  compolure  in  his  whole  behavior  ;  Caius  as  much 
vehemence  and  fire.  So  that  when  they  fpoke  in  public, 
Tiberius  had  a  great  modefty  of  action,  and  fhifted  not  his 
place  ;  whereas  Caius  was  the  firft  of  the  Romans,  that, 
in  addreffing  the  people,  moved  from  one  end  of  the  rojlra 
to  the  other,  and  threw  his  gown  off  his  fhoulder.*  So  it 
is  related  of  Cleon  of  Athens,  that  he  was  the  firft  orator 
who  threw  back  his  robe  and  fmote  upon  his  thigh.  The 
oratory  of  Caius  was  frrongly  impafhoned,  and  calculated 
to  excite  terror;  that  of  Tiberius  was  of  a  more  gentle 
kind,  and  pity  was  the  emotion  that  it  raifed. 

*  Cicero  in  his  third  book  de  Oratore,  quotes  a  paffage  from  one 
of  Caius's  orations  on  the  death  of  Tiberius,  which  ftrongly  marks 
the  nervous  pathos  of  his  eloquence.  "  Ouo  me  miier  conferam  ? 
*'•  In  Capitoliumne  ?  at  fratris  tanguine  redundat.  An  domum  ? 
'Tviatremne  ut  miieram,  lamentantemque  videam  et  abjeftam  ?" 
Cicero  obierves  that  his  aclion  was  no  lefs  animated  than  his  elo- 
quence ;  Qua  fe  ab  ilh  acla  efj'e  eonfiabit,  OQulis,  voce,  geflu*  inimja  ut 
Uchrymtu  ttnere  non  'foljcnt. 
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The  language  of  Tiberias  was  chaftifed  and  elaborate  ; 
that  of  Caius  fplendid  and  perfuafive.  So,  in  their  manner 
of  living,  Tiberius  was  plain  and  frugal  :  Caius,  when 
compared  to  other  young  Romans,  temperate  and  fober, 
but,  incomparifon  with  his  brother,  a  friend  to  luxury. 
Hence  Drufas -objected  to  him,  that  he  had  bought  Delphic 
tables,*  of  filver  only,  but  very  exquifue  wofkmanfhip,  at 
the  rate  of  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  drachmas  a  pound. 

Their  tempers  were  nodefs 'different  than  their  language. 
Tiberius  was  mild. and  gentle  ;  Caius,  high  f pi ri ted  arid 
uncontrolled  ;  infomuch,  that  in  fpeaking  he  would  often 
be  carried  away  by  the  violence  of  his  paflion,  exalt  his 
voice  above  the  regular  pitch-,  give  into  abnfive  exprellions, 
and  diforder  the  whole  frame  of  his  oration.  To  guard 
againft  thefe  excedes,  he  ordered  his  fervant  Licinius,  who 
was  a  fenfible  man,  to  ft  and  with  a  pitch-pipe*  behind 
hirn  when  he  fpoke  in  public,  and  whenever  he  found  hira 
ftraining  his  voice  or  breaking  out  into  anger,  to  give  hini  * 
a  fofter  key  ;  upon  which,-  his  violence  both  cf  tone  and 
paffion  immediately  abated,  and  he  was  eaiily  recalled  to 
a  propriety  of  addrefs. 

Such  was  the  difference  between  the  two  brothers.  But 
in  the  valor  they  exerted  againft  their  enemies,  in  the 
juftice  they  did  their  fellow  citizens,  in  attention  to  their 
duty  as  magifrrates,  and  in  felf  government  with  refpeei 
to  pleafure,  they  were  perfectly  alike.  Tiberius  was  nine 
years  older  than  his  brother  ;  confequently  their  political 
operations  took  place  in  different  periods.  Tkis  was  a 
great  disadvantage,  and  indeed  the  principal  thing  that 
prevented  their  fuccefs.  Had  they  flourimed  together,  and 
acted  in  concert,  fuch  an  union  would  have  added  greatly 
to  their  force,  and  perhaps  might  have  rendered  it  irre- 
tiftible.  We  muft,  therefore,  ipeak  of  each •  feparately  ; 
and  we  mall  be^in  with  the  elded. 

Tiberius,  as  he. grew  towards  manhood,  gained  fo  ex- 
traordinary a  reputation,  that  he  was  admitted  into  the 
college  of  the  augurs,  rather  on  account  of  his  virtue  than 
his  high  birth.  Of  the  excellence  of  his  character  the  fol- 
lowing is  alfo  a  proof.  Appius  Claudius,  who  had  been 
honored  both  with  the  confulate  and  cenforhhip,  whole 
merit  had  raifed  him  to  the  rank  of  prefi-dent  of  the  fenate, 

*  Thefe,  we  fuppofe,  were  a  kind  of  tripods. 
+  Cicero,  in  his  third  book  de  Oratorc,  calls  this  a  [mall  ivory 
pipe.      ?Mrn  cola  fijiala. 
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and  who  in  fenfe  and  fpirit  was  fuperior  to  all  the  Romans 
of  his  time,  flipping  one  evening  with  the  augurs  at  a  pub- 
lic entertainment,  addrefled  himfelf  to  Tiberius  with 
great  kindnefs,  and  offered  him  his  daughter  in  marriage. 
Tiberius  accepted  the  propcfa!  with  pleafure  ;  and  the 
contract  being  agreed  upon,  Appius,  when  he  went  home, 
had  no  fooner  entered  the  hcufe,  than  he  called  out  aloud 
to  his  wife,  and  faid,  "  Antiflia>  I  have  contracted  our 
"  daughter  Claudia."  Antiftia,  much  furprifed,  anfwered, 
"  Why  fo  fuddenly  ?  What  need  of  fuch  hafte,  unlefs 
"  Tiberius  Gracchus  be  the  man  you  have  pitched  upon  ?" 
I  am  not  ignorant  that  fome  *  tell  the  fame  fcory  of  Tibe- 
rius the  father  of  the  Gracchi  and  Scipio  Africanus  :  But 
rncii  hiitorians  give  it  in"  the  manner  we  have  mentioned  ; 
and  Polybius,  in  particular,  tells  us,  that  after  the  death 
cf  Africanus,  Cornelia's  relations  gave  her  to  Tiberius, 
in  preference  of  all  competitors  ;  which  is  a  proof  that 
her  father  left  her  unengaged. 

The  Tiberius  of  whom  we  are  writing,  ferved  in  Africa- 
under  the  younger  Scipio,  who  had  married  his  filter  ; 
and,  as  he  lived  in  the  fame  tent  with  the  general,  he  be- 
came immediately  attentive  to  his  genius  and  powers, 
which  were  daily  productive  of  fuch  actions  as  might  an- 
imate a  young  man  to  virtue,  and  attract  his  imitation, 
With  thefe  advantages  Tiberius  foon  excelled  all  of  his  age, 
both  in  point  of  discipline  and  valor.  At  a  liege  of  cne  of 
the  enemy's  towns,  he  was  the  flrif.  that  fcaled  the  walls, 
as  Fannius  relates, f  who,  according  to  his  own  account, 
mounted  it  with  him,  and  had  a  (hare  in  the  honor.  In 
fhort,  Tiberius,  while  he  ftaid  with  the  army,  was  greatly 
beloved,  and  as  much  regretted  when  he  left  it. 

After  this  expedition  he  was  appointed  quaeftor,  and  it 
fell  to  his  lot  to  attend  the  ccnful  Cauis  Mancinus  in  the 
Numantian  war.  J  Mancinus  did  not  want  courage,  but  he 
wTas  one  of  the  mcft  unfortunate  generals  the  Romans  ever 
had.  Yet  amidft  a  train  of  fevere  accidents  and  defperate 
circumflances,  Tiberius  diftinguifhed-  himfelf  the  more, 
not  only  by  his  courage  and  capacity,  but,  w hat  did  him 
greater  honor,  by  his  refpectful  behavior  to  his  general, 
v,  hofe  misfortunes  had  made  him  forget  even  the  authori- 

*  Amongft  thefe  was  Livy,  Lib.  xxxviii,  c.  37. 
+  This  Fannius  was  author  of  a  hiftory  and  certain  annals  which 
were  abridged  by  Brutus. 

%  He  was  conful  with  Emilius  Lepidus  in  the  year  of  Rome  6i-6. 
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t$  that  he  bore.  For,  after  having  loft  feveral  important 
battles,  he  attempted  to  decamp  in  the  night  :  The  Nu- 
mantians  perceiving  this  movement,  feized  the  camp,  and 
falling  upon  the  fugitives,  made  great  havoc  of  the  rear. 
Not  fatisfied  with  this,  they  furrounded  the  whole  army, 
and  drove  the  Romans  upon  impracticable  ground,  where 
there  was  no  poffibility  of  efcape.  Mancinu-S  now  defpair- 
ing  of  making  his  way  fword  in  hand,  fent  a  herald  to  beg 
a  truce  and  conditions  of  peace.  The  Numantians,  how- 
ever, would  truft  no  man  but  Tiberius,  and  they  infifted 
on  his  being  lent  to  treat.  This  they  did,  not  only  out  of 
regard  to  the  young  man  who  had  to  great  a  character  in 
the  army,  but  to  the  memory  of  his  father,  who  had  for- 
merly made  war  in  Spain,  and  after  having  fubdued  feveral 
nations,  granted  the  Numantians  a  peace,  which  through 
his  intereft  was  confirmed  at  Rome,  and  ^bferved  with 
good  faith.  Tiberius  was  accordingly  fent  ;  and,  in  lus^ 
negotiation,  he  thought  proper  to  comply  with  fome  arti- 
cles, by  which  means  he  gained  others,  and  made  a  peace 
that  undoubtedly  faved  twenty  thoufand  Roman  citizens, 
befide  flaves  and  other  retainers  to  the  army. 

But  whatever  was  left  in  the  camp,  the  Numantians 
took  as  legal  plunder..  Among  the  reft  they  carried  off  the 
books  and  papers  which  contained  the  accounts  of  Tibe- 
r-ius's  quaeftorfhip.  As  it  was  a  matter  of  importance  to 
him  to  recover  them,  though  the  Roman  army  was  already 
under  march,  he  returned  with  a  few  friends  to  Nurnan- 
tra.  Having -called  out  the  magi  Urates  of  the  place,  he 
defired  them  to  reftore  him  his  books,  that  his  enemies 
might  not  have  an  opportunity  to  accufe  him,  when  they 
faw  he  had  loft  the  means  of  defending  himfelf.  TheNu- 
mantians  were  much  pleafed  that  the  accident  had  giveu 
them  an  opportunity  to  oblige  him,  and  they  invited  him 
to  enter  their  city,  As  he  was  deliberating  on  this  cir- 
cumstance, they  drew  nearer,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand, 
earneftly  entreated  him  no  longer  to  look  upon  them  as 
enemies,  but  to  rank  them  among  his  friends,  and  place  a 
confidence  in  them  as  fuch.  Tiberius  thought  it  beft  to 
comply,  both  for  the  fake  of  his  books,  and  for  fear  of  of- 
fending them  by  the  appearance  of  diftruft.  Accordingly 
he  went  into  the  town  with  them,  where  the  nYft  thing 
they  did,  was  to*  provide  a  little  collation,  and  to  beg  be 
would  partake  of  it.  Afterwards  they  returned  him  his 
books,  and  defired  he  would  take  whatever  clfe  he  chofe 
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among;  the  fpoils.  He  accepted,  however,  of  nothing  but 
fome  frankincenfe,  to  beuied  in  the  public  Sacrifices,  and  at 
his  departure  he  embraced  them  with  great  cordiality. 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  found  that  the  v/hole  bufinefs 
of  the  peace  was  confidered  in  an  obnoxious  and  difhon- 
orable  light.  In  this  danger,  the  relations  and  friends  of 
the  foldiers  he  had  brought  off,  who  made  a  very  confid- 
erable  part  of  the  people,  joined  to  fupport  Tiberius  ; 
imputing  all  the  difgrace  of  what  was  done  to  the  general, 
and  infifting  that  the  quaeftor  had  faved  fo  many  citizens. 
The  generality  of  the  citizens,  however,  could  not  fuffer 
the  peace  to  ftand,  and  they  demanded  that,  in  this  cafe, 
the  example  of  their  anceftors  mould  be  followed.  For 
when  their  generals  thought  themfelves  happy  in  getting 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Samnites,  by  agreeing  to  fuch  ?. 
league,  they  delivered  them  naked  to  the  enemy.*  The 
quaefiors  too,  and  the  tribunes,  and  all  that  had  a.fhare  in 
concluding  the  peace,  they  fent  back  in  the  fame  condi- 
tion, and  turned  entirely  upon  them  the  breach  of  the 
treaty  and  of  the  oath  that  mould  have  confirmed  it. 

On  this  occasion  the  people  mowed  their  affection  for 
Tiberius  in  a  remarkable  manner  :  For  they  decreed  that 
the  conful  mould  be  delivered  up  to  the  Numantians,  nak- 
ed and  in  chains  ;  but  that  all  the  reft  mould  be  fpared 
for  the  fake  of  Tiberius.  Scipio,  who  had  then  great  au- 
thority and  interefl  in  Rome,  feems  to  have  contributed  to 
the  procuring  of  this  decree.  Ke  was  blamed,  notwith- 
standing, for  not  faving  Mancinus,  nor  ufmg  his  bed:  en- 
deavors to  get  the  peace  with  the  Numantians  ratified, 
which  would  not  have  been  granted  at  all,  had  it  not  been 
on  account  of  his  friend  and  relation  Tiberius.  Great  part 
of  thefe  complaints,  indeed,  feems  to  have  arifen  from  the 
ambition  and  exceflive  zeal  of  Tiberius's  friends  and  the 
fophiits  he  had  about  him  ;  and  the  difference  between 
him  and  Scipio  was  far  from  terminating  in  irreconcilable 
enmity.  Nay,  I  am  perfuaded,  that  Tiberius  would  never 
have  fallen  into  thofe  misfortunes  that  ruined  him,  had 
Scipio  been  at  home  to  aflift  him  in  his  political  conduct. 
He  was  engaged  in  war  with  Numantia,  when  Tiberius 
ventured  to  propofe  his  new  laws.    It  was  on  this  cccafion  : 

*  This  wss  about  182  years -before.  The  generals  fent  back? 
were  the  confuls  Veturius  Calvinas,  and  PoUhuraius  Albinus* 
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When  the  Romans  in  their  wars  made  any  acquisitions 
of  lands  from  their  neighbors,  they  ufed  formerly  to  iell 
part,  to  add  part  to  the  public  demefnes,  and  to  diftribute 
the  reft  among  the   neceffitous  citizens  ;  only  referving  a 
fmall  rent  to  be  paid  into  the  treafury,    But  when  the  rich 
began  to  carry  it  with  a  high  hand  over  the  pop.r,  and  to 
exclude  them  entirely,  if  they  did  not  pay  exorbitant  rents* 
a  law  was  made  that  no  man  mould  be  poffefFed  of  more 
than  five  hundred  acres  of  land.  -  This  ftatute  for  a  while  " 
restrained  the  avarice  of  the  rich,  and  helped  the  poor^ 
who  by  virtue  of  it,  remained  upon  their  lands  at  the  old 
rents.     But  afterwards  their  wealthy  neighbors  took  their 
farms  from  them,  and  held  them  in  other  names  ;  though^ ..< 
in  time,  they  fcrupled   not  to  claim  them  in  their  own,  - 
The  poor,  thus   expelled,   neither   gave   in   their  names 
readily  to  the  levies,  nfor  attended  to  the  education  of  their 
children.  The  confequence  was,a  want  of  freemen  all  over 
Italy;  for  it  was  filled  with  (laves  and  barbarians,  who^ 
after  the  poor  Roman  citizens  were  difpofTeffed,  cultivated 
the  ground  for   the  rich.     Caius  Laelius,  the  friend  of 
Scipio,  attempted  to  correct  this  diforder  ;  but  finding  a 
formidable  oppofition  from  perfons  in  power  ;  and  fearing 
the  matter  could  not  fre  decided  without  the  fword,  he  gave 
it  up.     This  gained  him  the  name  of  Lasus  the  <voife* 
But  Tiberius  was  no  fooner  appointed  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple, than  he  embarked  in  the  fame  enterprife.    He  was  put 
upon  it,  according  toraoft  authors,  by  Diophanes  the  rhet- 
orician, and  Bloffius  the  philofopher  ;  the  former  of  which 
was  a  Mitylenean  exile,  the  latter  a  native  of  Ciunae  in  Ita- 
ly, and  a  particular  friend  of  Antipater  of  Tarfus,  with 
whom  he  became  acquainted  at  Rome,  and  who  did  him  the 
honor  to  addrefs  fome  of  his  philofophical  writings  to  him, 

Some  blame  his  mother  Cornelia,  who  ufed  to  reproach 
her  fons,  that  fhe  was  frill  called  the  mother  in  law  of  Scip- 
io, not  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi.  Others  fay,  Tiberius 
took  this  ram  ftep  from  ajealoufy  of  Spurius  Pofthumius, 
who  was  of  the  fame  age  with  him,  and  his  rival  in  oratory. 
It  feems,  when  he  returned  from  the  wars,  he  found  Pcft- 
humius  fo  much  before  him  in  point  of  reputation  and  in- 
tereft  with  the  people,  that,  to  recover  his  ground,  he 

*  Plutarch  feems  here  to  have  followed  fome  miflaken  authority. 
It  was  not  this  circjimftance,  but  the  abftemioumefs  of  his  life,  that 
gave  Laelius  the  name  of  wife.  Lceiius  eo  dittus  eft  fapiens,  guod  neft 
intelligent  quidfuaviftmumejet,     Qi$.  dsFia,  Bon,  et  MaL 
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undertook  this  hazardous  affair,  which  fo  effectually  drew 
the  popular  attention  upon  him.  But  his  brother  Caius 
writes,  that  as  Tiberius  was  pafling  through  Tufcany  on  his 
way  to  Numantia,  and  found  the  country  almoft  depopulat- 
ed, there  being  fcarce  any  hufoandmen  or  mepherds,  except 
flaves  from  foreign  and  barbarous  nations,  he  then  flril 
formed  the  project  which  plunged  them  in  fo  many  misfor- 
tunes. It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  people  inflamed  his 
fpirit  of  enterprife  and  ambition,  by. putting  up  writings  on 
the  porticos,  walls,  and  monuments,  in  which  they  begged 
of  him  to  reftore  their  (hare  of  the  public  lands  to  the  poor. 

Yet  he  did  not  frame  the  law  without  consulting  feme 
of  the  Romans  that  were  moft  difiinguifhed  for  their  virtue 
and  authority.  Among  thefe  were  Craffus  the  chief  pon- 
tiff, Mutius  Scaeyola  the  lawyer,  who  at  that  time  was  aifo 
conful,  and  Appius  Claudius  father  in  law  to  Tiberius. 
There  never  was  a  milder  law  made  againft  fo  much  injuf- 
tice  and  oppreffion.  For  they  who  deferved  to  have  been 
punifhed  for  their  infringement  on  the  rights  of  the  com- 
munity, and  fined  for  holding  the  lands  contrary  to  law, 
were  to  have  a  confideration  for  giving  up  their  ground- 
lefs  claims,  and  reftoring  the  eftates  to  fuch  of  the  citizens 
as  were  to  be  relieved.  But  though  the  reformation  was 
conducted  with  fo  much  tendernefs,  the  people  were  fatis- 
fied  :  they  were  willing  to  overlook  what  was  paft,  on  con- 
dition that  they  might  guard  againft  future  ufurpations. 

On  the  other  hand,  perfons  of  great  property  oppofed 
the  law  out  of  avarice,  and  the  lawgiver  out  of  a  fpirit  of 
refentment  and  malignity  ;  endeavoring  to  prejudice  the 
people  againft  the.  deiign,  as  if  Tiberius  intended  by  the 
Agrarian  law  to  throw  all  into  diforder,  and  fubvert  the 
conftitution.  But  their  attempts  were  vain.  For,  in  this 
juft  and  glorious  caufe,  Tiberius  exerted  an  eloquence 
which  might  have  adorned  a  worfe  fubjec"t,  and  which 
nothing  could  refift.  How  great  was  he,  when  the  people 
were  gathered  about  the  roftrum^  and  he  pleaded  for  the 
poor  in  fuch  language  as  this  :  "  The  wild  beafts  of  Italy 
"  have  their  caves  to  retire  to,  but  the  brave  men  who  fpill 
S(  their  blood  in  her  caufe,  having  nothing  left  but  air  and 
*'  light.  Without  houfes,  without  any  fettled  habitations,; 
*l  they  wander  from  place  to  place  with  their  wives  and 
<c  children  ;  and  their  generals  do  but  mock  them,  when, 
tc  at  the  head  of  their  armies,  they  exhort  their  men  to" 
^  fight  for  their  fepulchres  and  domeftic  gods.  For,  among- 
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*  fuch  numbers,  perhaps  there  is  not  a  Roman  who  has 
"  an  altar  that  belonged  to  his  anceftors,  or  a  fepulchre  in 
«  which  their  afhes  reft.  The  private  foldiers  fight  and 
"  die,  to  advance  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  great ;  and 
"  they  are  called  matters  of  the  world,  while  they  have 
"  not  a  foot  of  ground  in  their  pofleflion." 

Such  fpeeches  as  this,  delivered  by  a  man  of  fuch  fpirit, 
and  flowing  from  a  heart  really  interefted  in  the  camfe, 
filled  the  people  with  an  enthufiaftic  fury,  and  none  of  his 
adverfaries  durft  pretend  to  anfwer  him.  Forbearing, 
therefore  the  war  of  words,  they  addrefs  themfelves  to 
Marcus  Odlavius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  a  grave  and  mode  ft 
young  man,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  of  Tiberius. 
Out  of  reverence  for  his  friend,  he  declined  the  talk  at 
firft  j  but  upon  a  number  of  applications  from  men  of  the 
firft  rank,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  oppofe  Tiberius,  and 
prevent  the  patting  of  the  law.  For  the  tribunes  power 
chiefly  lies  in  the  negative  voice,  and  if  one  of  them  ftands 
out,  the  reft  can  effect  nothing. 

Incenfed  by  this  behavior,  Tiberius  dropt  his  moderate 
bill,  and  propofed  another  more  agreeable  to  the  common- 
alty, and  more  fevere  againft  the  ufurpers.  For  by  this 
they  were  commanded  immediately  to  quit  the  lands  which 
they  held  contrary  to  former  laws.  On  this  fubject  there 
were  daily  difputes  between  him  and  Oclavius  on  the  rof- 
tra  ;  yet  not  one  abufive  or  difparaging  word  is  faid  to 
have  efcaped  either  of  them  in  all  the  heat  offpeaking. 
Indeed,  an  ingenuous  difpofition  and  liberal  education,., 
will  prevent  or  reftrain  the  fallies  of  paflion,  not  only  dur- 
ing-the  free  enjoyment  of  the  bottle,  but  in  the  ardor  of 
contention  about  points  of  a  fuperior  nature. 

Tiberius  obferving  that  Oclavius  was  liable  to  fuffer  by 
the  bill,  as  having  more  land  than  the  laws  could  warrant, 
defired  him  to  give  up  his  oppofition;  and  offered,  at  the 
fame  time  to  indemnify  him  out  of  his  own  fortune,  though 
that  was  not  great.  As  this  propofal  was  not .  accepted, 
Tiberius  forbade  all  other  magiftrates  to  exercife  their 
fundtions,  till  the  Agrarian  law  was  paffed.  He  likewife 
put  his  own  feal  upon  the  doors  of  the  temple  of  Saturn, 
that  the  quaeftors  might  neither  bring  any  thing  into  the 
treafury,  nor  take  any  thing  out.  And  he  threatened  to 
fine  fuch  of  the  praetors  as  fhould  attempt  to  difobey  his 
commands.  This  ftruck  fuch  a  terror,  that  all  depart- 
ments of  government  were  at  a  ftand.     Perfons  of  great 
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property  put  themfelves  into  mourning,  and  appeared  irf 
public  with  all  the  circumftances  that  they  thought  might 
excite  companion.  Not  fatisfied  with  this,  they  confpired 
the  death  of  Tiberius,  and  fuborned  affaffins  to  deftroy 
him.  For  which  reafon  he  appeared  v/ith  a  tuck,  fuch  as" 
is  ufed  by  robbers,  which  the  Romans  call  a  dolon* . 

When  the  day  appointed  came,  and  Tiberius  was  fum- 
moning  the  people  to  give  their  fuffrages,  a  party  of  the 
people  of  property  carried  off  the  balloting  veifels,f  which 
occafioned  great  confufion.  Tiberius,  however,  feemed 
ilrong  enough  to  carry  his  point  by  force,  and  his  parri- 
zans  were  preparing  to  have  recourfe  to  it,  when  Manlius 
and  Fulvius,  men  of  confular  dignity,  fell  at  Tiberius's 
feet,  bathed  his  hands  with  tears,  and  conjured  him  not  to 
put  his  purpofe  in  execution.  He  now  perceived  how 
dreadful  the  confequences  of  his  attempt  might  be,  and  his 
reverence  for  thofe  two  great  men  had  its  effect  upon  him  : 
He  therefore  afked  them  what  they  would  have  him  do  r 
They  faid,  they  were  not  capable  of  adviiing  him  in  fo 
important  an  affair,  and  earnestly  entreated  him  to  refer 
it  to  the  fenate.  The  fenate  affembled  to  deliberate  upon, 
it,  but  the  influence  of  the  people  of  fortune  on  that  body 
was  fuch,  that  their  debates  ended  in  nothing. 

Tiberius  then  adopted  a  meafure  that  was  neither  juft 
nor  moderate.  He  refolved  to  remove  Oclavius  from  the 
tribunefhip?  becaufe  there  was  no  other  means  to  get  his 
law  paffed.  He  add  re  (Ted  him,  indeed,  in  public  firft,  in 
a  mild  and  friendly  manner,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand, 
conjured  him  to  gratify  the  people,  who  afked  nothing  that 
was  unjuft,  and  w^ould  only  receive  a  fmall  recompenfe  for 
the  great  labors  and  dangers  they  had  experienced.  But 
Oclavius  abfolutely  refufed  to  comply.  Tiberius  then  de- 
dared,  "  That  as  it  was  not  poffible  for  two  magistrates  of 

*  We  find  this  word  ufed  by  Virgil. 

Pila  manu,  foevofque  gerunt  inbella  dolcnes.  j&n.  v ii .  v.  664, 

The  dolon  was  a  ftaff  that  had  a  poniard  concealed  within  it, 
and  had  its  name  from  dolus %  deceit. 

+  The  original  i/Sj;k*  fignifies  an  urn.  The  Romans  had  two  forts 
of  veffels  which  they  ufed  in  balloting.  The  firft  were  open  vcffels 
called  cijlce,  or  dfid'lx,  which  contained  the  ballots  before  they  were 
diftributed  to  the  people  ;  the  others,  with  narrow  necks,  were 
called  fitdl(Z.,  and  into  thefe  the  people  caft  their  ballots.  The  latter 
w.ere  the  veiTels  which  are  here  laid  to  have  been  carried  off. 
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**  equal  authority,  when  they  differed  in  fuch  capital  points 
•'  to  go  through  the  remainder  of  their  office  without  cora- 
"  ing  to  hoftilities,  he  faw  no  other  remedy  but  the  depof- 
"  ing  of  them."  He  therefore  defired  Oelavi^s  to  take 
the  fenfe  of  the  people  fir  ft  with  refpett  to  him  ;  alluring 
him,  that  he  would  immediately  return  to  a  private  fra- 
tion,  if  the  fuffrages  of  his  fellow  citizens  mould  order  it 
io.  As  Oelavius  rejected  this  propofal  too,  Tiberius  told 
him  plainly*  that  he  would  put  the  queflion  to  the  people 
concerning  him,  if  upon  farther  confideration  he  did  not 
alter  his  mind. 

Upon  this,  he  difmifTed  the  afTembly.  Next  day  he 
convoked  it  again  ;  and  when  he  had  mounted  the  rojira, 
he  made  another  trial  to  bring  Oclavius  to  compliance. 
But  finding  him  inflexible,  he  propofed  a  decree  for  de- 
priving him  of  the  tribunefnip,  and  immediately  put  it  to 
the  vote.  When,  of  the  five  and  thirty  tribes,  feventeen 
had  given  their  voices  for  it,  and  there  wanted  only  one 
more  to  make  Ocfavius  a  private  man,  Tiberius  ordered 
them  to  flop,  and  once  more  applied  to  his  colleague.  He 
embraced  him  with  great  tendernefs  in  the  fight  of  the 
people,  and  with  theraoft  prefling  inftances  befought  him, 
neither  to  bring  fuch  a  mark  of  infamy  upon  himfelf,  nor 
expofehim  to  the  difreputation  of  being  promoter  of  fuch 
fevere  and  violent  meafures.  It  was  not  without  emotion 
that  Ocf  avius  is  faid  to  have  liftened  to  thefe  entreaties.. 
His  eyes  were  filled  with  tears,  and  he  flood  a  long  time 
filent.  But  when  he  looked  towards  the  perfons  of  prop- 
erty, who  were  afTembled  in  a  body,  fhame  and  fear  of 
lofing  himfelf  in  their  opinion,  brought  him  back  to  his 
refolution  to  run  all  rifles,  and  with  a  noble  firmnefs  he 
bade  Tiberius  do  his  pleafure.  The  bill,  therefore,  was 
paused  ;  and  Tiberius  ordered  one  of  his  freedmen  to  pull 
down  Oclavius  from  the  tribunal  ;  for  he  employed  his 
x>wn  freedmen  as  lienors.  This  ignominious  manner  of 
expulfion,  made  the  cafe  of  Octavins  more  pitiable.  The 
people,  notwithstanding,  fell  upon  him  ;  but  by  the  afFift- 
ance  of  thofe  of  the-  landed  intereft,  who  came  to  his  de- 
fence, and  kept  off  the  mob,  he  efcaped  with  his  life. 
However,  a  faithful  fervant  of  his,  who  flood  before  him 
to  ward  off  the  danger,  had  his  eyes  torn  out.  This  vio- 
lence was  much  againft  the  wiU  of  Tiberius,  who  no  fooner 
faw  the  tumult  ruing,  than  he  haflened  down  to  appeafe  it. 
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The  Agrarian  law  then  was  confirmed,  and  three  com- 
sniffioners  appointed  to  take  a  furvey  of  the  lands,  and  fee 
them  properly  diftributed.  Tiberius  was  one  of  the  three, 
his  father  in  law  Appius  Claudius  another,  and  his  broth- 
er Caius  Gracchus  the  third.  The  latter  was  then  making 
the  campaign  under  Scipio  at  Nurnantia.  Tiberius,  hav- 
ing carried  thefe  points  without  oppofition,  next  filled  up 
the  vacant  tribune  feat ;  into  which  he  did  not  put  a  man 
of  any  note,  but  Mutius,  one  of  his  own  clients.  Thefe 
proceedings  exafperated  the  patricians  extremely,  and  as 
they  dreaded  the  increafe  of  his  power,  they  took  every 
opportunity  to  infult  him  in  the  Senate.  When  he  defired, 
for  inftance,  what  was  nothing  more  than  cuftomary,  a 
tent  at  the  public  charge,  for  his  ufe  in  dividing  the  lands, 
they  refufed  hirn  one,  though  fuch  things  had  been  often 
granted  on  much  lefs  important  occafions.  And,  at  the 
motion  of  Publius  Nafica,  he  had  only  nine  oboli  a  day  al- 
lowed for  his  expenfea.  Nafica,  indeed,  was  become  his 
avowed  enemy  \  for  he  had  a  great  eilate  in  the  public 
lands,  and  was,  of  courfe,  unwilling  to  be  ftripped  of  it. 

At  the  fame  time,  the  people  were  more  and  more  en- 
raged. One  of  Tiberius's  friends  happening  to  die  fud- 
denly,  and  malignant  fpots  appearing  upon  the  body,  they 
loudly  declared  that  the  man  was  poifoned.  They  afTem- 
foled  at  his  funeral,  took  the  bier  upon  their  moulders, 
and  carried  it  to  the  pile.  There  they  were  confirmed  in 
their  fufpicions  \  for  the  corps  bur  ft,  and  emitted  fuch  a 
quantity  of  corrupted  humors,  that  it  put  out  the  fire. 
Though  more  fire  was  brought,  flill  the  wood  would  not 
burn  till  it  was  removed  to  another  place  ;  and  it  was 
with  much  difficulty  at  laft  that  the  body  was  confumed. 
Hence  Tiberius  took  occafion  to  incenfe  the  commonalty 
flill  more  againM  the  other  party.  He  put  himfelf  in 
mourning  ;  he  led  his  children  into  the  forum,  and  re- 
commended them  and  their  mother  to  the  protection  of 
the  people  ;  as  giving  up  his  own  life  for  loft. 

About  this  time  died  Attalus*  Philopator  ;  and  Eude- 
mus  of  Pergamus  brought  his  will  to  Rome,  by  which  it 
appeared,  that  he  had  left  the  Roman  people  his  heirs, 
Tiberius  endeavoring  to  avail  himfelf  of  this  -  incident, "im« 
mediately  propofed  a  law,  "  That  all  the  ready  money  the 

*Tbis  was  Attalus  III,  the  fon  of  Eumenes  II,  and  Stratonice.  and 
the  laft  king  of  Pe^gamas.  He  was  not,  however,  furnamed  Phiic, 
b'di  PU&meier,  -and  io  ic  {lands  in  the  manufcript  of  St.  Germain. 
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"  king  had  left,  mould  be  diftributed  among  the  citizens, 
u  to  enable  them  to  provide  working  tools  and  proceed  in 
"  the  cultivation  of  their  new  aftigned  lands.  As  to  the 
"  cities  too,  in  the  territories  of  Attains,  the  fenate,Jie 
u  faid,  had  not  a  right  to  difpofe  of  them,  but  the  peo- 
"  pie,  and  he  would  refer  the  bufinefs  entirely  to  their 
**  judgment." 

This  embroiled  him  dill  more  with  the  fenate ;  and  one 
of  their  body,  of  the  name  of  Pompey,  ftood  up  and  faid, 
"  He  was  next  neighbor  to  Tiberius,  and  by  that  means 
u  had  opportunity  to  know  that  Eudemus  the  Pergameni- 
"  an  had  brought  him  a  royal  diadem  and  purple  robe,  for 
"  his  ufe  when  he  was  king  of  Rome."  Quintus  Metellus 
faid  another  fevere  thing  againft  him — "  During  the  cen- 
11  forfliip  of  your  father,  whenever  he  returned  home  after 
"  fupper,*  the  citizens  put  out  their  lights,  that  they 
"  might  not  appear  to  indulge  themfelves  at  unfeafonable 
41  hours ;  but  you,  at  a  late  hour,  have  fome  of  the  meaneft 
u  and  nioff  audacious  of  the  people  about  you  with  torches 
cl  in  their  hands. "f  And  Titus  Annius,  a  man  of  no 
character  in  point  of  morals,  but  an  acute  difputant,  and 
remarkable  for  the  fnbtlety  both  of  his  queftions  and  an- 
fwers,  one  day  challenged  Tiberius,  and  offered  to  prove 
him  guilty  of  a  great  offence  in  depofing  one  of  his  col- 
leagues, whofe  perfon  by  the  laws  was  facred  and  inviola- 
ble. This  propofition  raifed  a  tumult  in  the  audience,  and 
Tiberius  immediately  went  out  and  called  an  affembly  of 
the  people,  defigning  to  accufe  Annius  of  the  indignity  he 
had  offered  him.  Annius  appeared  ;  and  knowing  himfelf 
greatly  inferior  both  in  eloquence  and  reputation,  he  had 
recourfe  to  his  old  art,  and  begged  leave  only  to  afk  him 
a  queftion  before  the  bufinefs  came  on.  Tiberius  confented, 
and  iilence  being  made,  Annius  faid,  "  Would  you  fix' a 
"  mark  of  difgrace  and  infamy  upon  me  if  I  mould  appeal 
"  to  one  of  your  colleagues  r  And  if  he  came  to  my  affifU 
"  ance,  would  you  in  your  anger  deprive  him  of  his  office  ?" 
It  k  faid,  that  this  queftion  fo  puzzled  Tiberius,  that  with 

*  Probably  from  the  public  hall  where  he  Cupped  with  his  colleague. 

hmvov  olKOL$£Ta<paTQ»toiTeq€Bvvv<r(M  01  kqUtou  (poGxcteici  fii) 
vrofpvrepx  ra  ^eTfia  $o£uan  h  crvvaaneng  elvt  y.ca  ttotoi;. 
Other  tranflators  have  paraphrased  this  paffage,  and  given  it  a  dif-" 
Cerent  fenfe  from  what  the  Greek  ieems  to  bear. 

Vol.  V.  B 
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all  his  readinefs  of  fpeech,  and  propriety  of  aflurance,  he 
made  no  manner  of  anfwer. 

He,  therefore,  difmifTed  the  affembly,  for  the  prefent. 
He  perceived,  however,  that  the  ftep  he  had  taken  in  de- 
pofing  a  tribune,  had  offended  not  only  the  patricians  but 
the  people  too  ;  for  by  fuch  a  precedent  he  appeared  to 
have  robbed  that  high  office  of  its  dignity,  which  till  then 
had  been  preferved  in  great  fecurity  and  honor.  In  coa- 
fequence  of  this  reflection,  he  called  the  commons  together 
again,  and  made  a  fpeech  to  them,  from  which  it  may  not 
be  amifs  to  give  an  extract,  by  way  of  fpecimen  of  the 
power  and  itrength  of  his  eloquence.  "  The  perfon  of  a 
u  tribune,  I  acknowledge,  is  facred  and  inviolable,  becaufe 
*'  he  is  confecrated  to  the  people,  and  takes  their  interefts 
"  under  his  protection.  But  whenhedeferts  thofe  interefts, 
"  and  becomes  an  oppreffbr  of  the  people,  when  he  re- 
*'  trenches  their  privileges,  and  takes  away  their  liberty  of 
"  voting,  by  thofe  acts  he  deprives  himfelf,  for  he  no  long- 
"  er  keeps  to  the  intention  of  his  employment.  Other- 
*'  wife,  if  a  tribune  mould  demolifh  the  capitol,  and  burn 
**  the  docks  and  naval  ftores,  his  perfon  could  not  be 
"  touched.  A  man  who  fhouid  do  fuch  things  as  thofe, 
€<  might  (till  be  a  tribune,  though  a  vile  one  ;  but  he  who 
"  diminifhes  the  privileges  of  the  people,  ceafes  to  be  a 
u  tribune  of  the  people.  Does  it  not  fhock  you  to  think, 
"  that  a  tribune  fhouid  be  able  to  imprifon  a  conful,  and 
"  the  people  not  have  it  in  their  power  to  deprive  a  triiune 
"  of  his  authority,  when  he  ufes  it  againft  thofe  who  gave 
"  it  ?  For  the  tribunes,  as  well  as  the  confuls,  are  elected 
"  by  the  people.  Kingly  government  feems  to  compre- 
"  hend  all  authority  in  itfelf,  and  kings  are  confecrated 
"  with  the  moft  awful  ceremonies  :  Yet  the  citizens  expel- 
u  led  Tarquin,  when  his  adminiftration  became  iniquitous  ; 
<f  and,  for  the  offence  of  one  man,  the  ancient  govern- 
"  ment,  under  whofe  aufpices  Rome  was  erected,  was  en- 
"  tirely  abolifhed.  What  is  there  in  Rome  fo  facred  and 
"  venerable  as  the  veftal  virgins  who  keep  the  perpetual 
"fire?  Yet  if  any  of  them  tranfgrefles  the  rules  of  her 
<c  order,  fhe  is  buried  alive.  For  they  who  are  guilty  of 
"  impiety  againft  the  gods,  lofe  that  facred  character, 
"  which  they  had  only  for  the  fake  of  the  gods.  So  a  tri- 
*'  bune  who  injures  the  people,  can  be  no  longer  facred 
"and  inviolable  on  the  people's  account.  He  deftroys 
"  that  power  in  which  alone  his  itrength  lay.     If  it  is  juft 
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"  for  him  to  be  inverted  with  the  tribunitial  authority  by 
"  a  majority  of  tribes,  is  it  not  more  juft  for  him  to  be 
"  depofed  by  the  furTrages  of  them  all  ?  What  is  more  fa-' 
"  cred  and  inviolable  than  the  offerings  in  the  temples  or 
"  the  gods  ?  Yet  none  pretends  to  hinder  the  people  from 
"  making  use  of  them,  or  removing  them  wherever  they 
"  please.  And,  indeed,  that  the  tribune's  office  is  not 
■'  inviolable  or  unremovable,  appears  from  hence,  that 
"  feveral  have  voluntarily  laid  it  down,  or  been  difcharg- 
"  ed  at  their  own  requeit"  Thefe  were  the  heads  of  Ti- 
berius's  defence. 

His  friends,  however,  being  fenfible  of  the  menaces  of 
his  enemies,  and  the  combination  to  deftroy  him,  were  of 
©pinion  that  he  ought  to  make  interefl  to  get  the  tribune- 
(hip  continued  to  him  another  year.  For  this  purpofe  he 
thought  of  other  laws,  to  fecure  the  commonalty  on  his 
fide  j  that  for  fhortening  the  time  of  military  fervice,  and 
that  for  granting  an  appeal  from  the  judges  to  the  people". 
The  bench  of  judges  at  that  time  confided  of  fenatbrs  on- 
ly, but  he  ordered  an  equal  number  of  knights  and  fena- 
tors  ;  though  it  muft  be  corifeffed,  that  his  taking  every 
poffible  method  to  reduce  the  power  of  the  patricians,  fa- 
vored more  of  obftinacy  and  refentment,  than  of  a  regard 
for  juftice  and  the  public  good. 

When  the  day  came  for  it  to  be  put  to  the  vote  whether 
thefe  laws  fhould  be  ratified,  Tiberius  and  his  party  per- 
ceiving that  their  adverfaries  were  the  ftrongeft  (for  all 
the  people  did  not  attend)  fpun  out  the  time  in  alterca- 
tions with  the  other  tribunes;  and  at  la  ft  he  adjourned 
the  afTembly  to  the  day  following.  In  the  mean  time  he 
entered  the  forum  with  ail  the  enfigns  of  diftrefs,  and  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  humbly  applied  to  the  citizens,  affuring 
them,  "He  was  afraid  that  his  enemies  would  demolifh 
"  his  houfe,  and  take  his  life  before  the  next  morning." 
This  affe&ed  them  fo  much,  that  numbers  erected  tents 
before  his  door,  and  guarded  him  all  night. 

At  daybreak  the  perfon  who  had  the  care  of  the  chick- 
ens which  they  ufe  in  augury,  brought  them,  and  fetmeat 
before  them ;  but  they  would  none  of  them  come  out  of 
their  pen,  except  one,  though  the  man  fhook  it  very 
much  :   And  that  one  would  not  eat  j*  it  only  raifed  up  its 

*  When  the  chicken*  eat  greedily,  they  thought  it  a  fign  of  good 
fortune. 
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left  wing,  and  ftretched  out  its  leg,  and  then  went  in 
again.  This  put  Tiberius  in  mind  of  a  former  ill  omen. 
Be  had  a  helmet  that  he  wore  in  battle,  finely  ornamented 
and  remarkably  magnificent ;  two  ferpents  that  had  crept 
into  it  privately,  laid  their  eggs,  and  hatched  in  it.  Such 
a  bad  prefage  made  him  more  afraid  of  the  late  one.  Yet 
he  fet  out  for  the  capitol,  as  foon  as  he  underflood  that  the 
people  were  alTembled  there.  But  in  going  out  of  his 
houfe,  he  (tumbled  upon  the  threfhold,  and  {truck  it  with 
fo  much  violence,  that  the  nail  of  his  great  tee  was  broken, 
and  the  blood  flowed  from  the  wound.  When  he  had  got 
a  little  on  his  way,  he  faw  on  his  left  hand  two  ravens 
fighting  on  the  top  of  a  houfe,  and  though  he  was  attend- 
ed, on  account  of  his  dignity,  by  great  numbers  of  people, 
a  ftone  which  one  of  the  ravens  threw  down,  fell  clofe  by 
his  foot.  This  daggered  the  boldeft  of  his  partizans.  But 
Bloflius*  of  Cumae,  one  of  his  train,  faid,  "  It  would  be 
11  an  unfupporrable  difgrace,  if  Tiberius  the  fon  of  Grac- 
t(  chus,  grandfon  of  Scipio  Africanus,  and  protector  of 
u  the  people  of  Rome,  mould,  for  fear  of  a  raven,  difap- 
<c  point  that  people  when  they  called  him  to  their  alliit-  - 
u  ance.  His  enemies,  he  allured  him,  would  not  be  fat- 
"  isfied  with  laughing  at  this  falfe  ftep  ;  they  would  rep- 
u  refent  him  to  the  commons  as  already  taking  all  the  in- 
f*  folence  of  a  tyrant  upon  him." 

At  the  fame  time  feveral  meflengers  from  his  friends  in 
the  capitol,  came  and  defired  him  to  make  hafte,  for  (they 
told  him)  every  thing  went  there  according  to  his  wifh. 

At  firir,  indeed,  there  was  a  molt  promifing  appearance. 
When  the  afTembly  faw  him  at  a  diftance,  they  expreiTed 
their  joy  in  the  lcudeit  acclamations  ;  on  his  approach  they 
received  him  with  the  utmoft  cordiality,  and  formed  a 
circle  about  him,  to  keep  all  itrangers  off.  Mutius  then 
began  to  call  over  the  tribes,  in  order  to  bufmefs  ;  but 
nothing  could  be  done  in  the  ufual  form,  by  reafon  of  the 
difturbance  made  by  the  populace^  who  were  ftill  prefling 
forward.  Mean  time,  Fulviusf  Hacchus,  a  fenator,  got 
upon  an  eminence,  and  knowing  he  could  not  be  heard, 
made  a  Ggn  with  his  hand,  that  he  had  fomething  to  fay  to 
Tiberius  In  private.  Tiberius  having  ordered  the  people 
to  make  way,  Flacchus  with  much  difficulty  got  to  him, 

*  In  the  printed  text  it  is  Blaftus  ;    but  one  of  the  manufcripts 
give;  us  Biofims,  and  all  the  translators  have  followed  it.. 
r  Not  Flavius,  as  it  is  in  the  printed  text. 
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2nd  informed  him,  "  That  thofe  of  the  landed  interefl 
"  had  applied  to  the  conful,  while  the  fenate  was  fitting, 
"  and  as  they  could  not  bring  that  magiftrate  into  their 
"  views,  they  had  refolded  to  defpatch  Tiberius  them- 
11  felves,  and  for  that  purpofe  had  armed  a  number  of 
"  their  friends  and  flaves." 

Tiberius  no  fooner  communicated  this  intelligence  to 
thofe  about  him,  than  they  tucked  up  their  gowns,  feized 
the  halbefts  with  which  the  fergeants  kept  off  the  crowd, 
broke  them,  and  took  the  pieces,  to  ward  againft  any  af- 
fault  that  might  be  made.  Such  as  were  at  a  diftance, 
much  furprifed  at  this  incident,  afked  what  the  reafon 
might  be  ?  And  Tiberius  finding  they  could  not  hear  him, 
touched  his  head  with  his  hand,  to  fignify  the  danger  he 
was  in.  His  adverfaries  feeing  this,  ran  to  the  fenate,  and 
informed  them  that  Tiberius  demanded  the  diadem ;  al- 
leging that  gefture  as  a  proof  of  it. 

This  raifed  a  great  commotion.  Naflca  called  upon  the* 
conful  to  defend  the  commonwealth,  and  dertxoy  the  ty- 
rant. The  conful  mildly  anfwered,  "  That  he  would  not 
"  begin  to  ufe  violence,  nor  would  he  put  any  citizen  to 
"  death  who  was  not  legally  condemned  ;  but,  if  Tiberi- 
"  us  fhould  either  perfuade  or  force  the  people  to  decree 
"  any  thing  contrary  to  the  conftitution,  he  would  take 
'•'  care  to  annul  it. "  Upon  which  Nafica  ftarted  up,  and  faid, 
"  Since  the  conful  gives  up  his  country,  let  all  who  choofe 
"  to  fupport  the  laws  follow  me."  So  faying,  he  covered 
his  head  with  the  fkirt  of  his  robe,  and  then  advanced  to 
the  capitol.  Thofe  who  followed  him,  wrapped  each  his 
gown  about  his  hand  and  made  their  way  through  the 
crowd.  Indeed,  on  account  of  their  fuperior  quality,  they 
met  with  no  refinance  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  people  tram- 
pled on  one  another  to  get  out  of  their  way.  Their  at- 
tendants had  brought  clubs  and  bludgeons  with  them 
from  home,  and  the  patricians  themfelves  feized  the  feet 
of  the  benches  which  the  populace  had  broken  in  their 
flight.  Thus  armed,  they  made  towards  Tiberius  j  knock- 
ing down  fuch  as  flood  before  him.  Thefe  being  killed 
or  difperfed,  Tiberius  likewife  fled,  One  of  his  enemies 
laid  hold  on  his  gown  1  but  he  let  it  go,  and  continued  his 
flight  in  his  under  garment.  He  happened,  however  to 
ftumbleand  fall  upon  fome  of  the  killed.  As  he  was  re- 
covering himfelf,  Publius  Satureius,one  of  his  colleagues, 
came  up  openly,  and  ftruck  him  on  the  head  with  the  foot 
5  b  2 
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ofaftool.  The  fecond  blow  was  given  him  by  Lucius 
Rufus,  who  afterwards  valued  himfelf  upon  it  as  a  glori- 
ous exploit.  Above  three  hundred  more  loft  their  lives 
by  clubs  and  ftones,  but  not  a  man  by  the  fword. 

This  is  faid  to  have  been  the  firft  fedition  in  Rome,  fince 
the  expulfion  of  the  kings,  in  which  the  blood  of  any  citi- 
zen was  fried.  All  the  reft,  though  neither  fmall  in  them- 
feives,  nor  about  matters  of  little  confequence,  were  appeaf- 
ed  by  mutual  conceffions  ;  the  fenate  giving  up  fomething, 
on  one  fide,  for  fear  of  the  people,  and  the  people,  on  the 
other,cut  of  refpeci  for  the  fenate.  Had  Tiberius  been  mod- 
erately dealt  with,  it  is  probable  that  he  would  have  com- 
promifed  matters  in  a  much  eafier  way ;  and  certainly  he 
might  have  been  reduced,  without  their  depriving  him  of 
his  life ;  for  he  had  not  above  three  thoufand  men  about  him. 
But,  it  feems,  the  confpiracy  was  formed  againft  him  rather 
to  fatlsfy  the  refentment  and  malignity  of  the  rich,  than  for 
the  reafons  they  held  out  to  the  public.  A  ftrong  proof 
of  this  we  have  in  their  cruel  and  abominable  treatment  of 
his  dead  body.  For,  notwithftanding  the  entreaties  of  his 
brother,  they  would  not  permit  him  to  take  away  the 
corpfe,  and  bury  it  in  the  night,  but  threw  it  into  the  river 
with  the  other  carcafes.  Nor  was  this  all :  They  banifhed 
fome  of  his  friends  without  form  of  trial,  and  took  others 
and  put  them  to  death.  Among  the  latter  was  Diophanes 
the  rhetorician.  One  Caius  Billius  they  fhut  up  in  a  cafk 
with  vipers  and  other  ferpents,  and  left  him  to  perifh  in 
that  cruel  manner.  As  for  BlofTius  of  Cumae,  he  was  car- 
ried before  the  confuls,  and  being  interrogated  about  the 
late  proceedings,  he  declared  that  he  had  never  failed  to 
execute  whatever  Tiberius  commanded.*  "  What  then," 
faid  Nafica,  "  if  Tiberius  had  ordered  thee  to  burn  the 
"  capitol,  wouldft  thou  have  done  it  I"  At  firft  he  turned 

*  Laslius,.  in  the  treatife  written  by  Gicero  under  that  name,  gives 
a  different  account  of  the  matter  :  "  BlofTius, "  he  fays,  "  after  the 
4<  murder  of  Tiberius,  came  to  him,  whilft  he  was  in  conference 
"  w\th  the  confuls  Popilius  Laenas.  and  Publius  Rupilius,  and 
*<  earneftsy  begged  for  a  pardon,  alleging  in  his  defence,  that,  fuch 
<v  was  his  veneration  for  Tiberius,  he  could  not  refufe  to  do  any 
c;  tVing  he  Gefired."  ':  If  then,"  laid  Laelius.  ';  he  had  ordered 
"  vouto  fet  nre  to  the  capitol,  would  you  have  done  it  ?"  ';  That," 
replied  Bloflius,  "  be  would  never  have  ordered  me  to  do;  but  if 
{;  he  had,  I  mould  have  obeyed  him."  BlofTius  does  not,  upon 
ibis  occafion,  appear  to  bave  been  under  a  judicial  examination,  as 
Plutarch  reoreients  bim. 
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it  off,  and  faid,  "  Tiberius  would  never  have  given  him 
"  fuch  an  order."  But  when  a  number  repeated  the  fame 
queftion  feveral  times,  he  faid,  ""In  that  cafe  I  fhould 
"  have  thought  it  extremely  right  ;  for  Tiberius  would 
u  never  have  laid  fuch  a  command  upon  me,  if  it  had  not 
iS  been  for  the  advantage  of  the  people  of  Rome."  He 
efcaped,  however,  with  his  life,  and  afterwards  repaired 
to  Ariftonicus*  in  Afia  ;  but  finding  that  prince's  affairs 
entirely  ruined,  he  laid  violent  hands  on  himfelf. 

The  fenate  now  defirous  to  reconcile  the  people  to  thefe 
acts  of  theirs,  no  longer  oppofed  the  Agrarian  law  ;  and 
they  permitted  them  to  eleel:  another  commiflioner,  in  the 
room  of  Tiberius,  for  dividing  the  lands.  In  confequence 
of  which,  they  chofe  Publius  CrafTus,  a  relation  of  the 
Gracchi ;  for  Caius  Gracchus  had  married  his  daughter 
Licinia.  Cornelius  Nepos,  indeed,  fays,  it  was  not  the 
daughter  of  CrafTus,  but  of  that  Brutus  who  was  honor- 
ed with  a  triumph  for  his  conquefts  in  Lufitania  ;  but 
molt  hiftorians  give  it  for  the  former.     . 

Neverthelefs,  the  people  were  ftill  much  concerned  at 
the  lofs  of  Tiberius,  and  it  was  plain  that  they  only  waited 
for  an  opportunity  of  revenge.  Nafica  was  now  threaten- 
ed with  an  impeachment.  The  fenate,  therefore,  dread- 
ing the  confequence,  fent  him  into  Afia,  though  there  was 
no  need  of  him  there.  For  the  people,  whenever  they  met 
him,  did  not  fupprefs  their  refentment  in  the  lead  ;,on  the 
contrary,  with  all  the  violence,  that  hatred  could  fuggeft, 
they  called  him  an  execrable  wretch,  a  tyrant  who  had 
defiled  the  holieft  and  moft  awful  temple  in  Rome  with  the 
blood  of  a  magiftrate,  whofe  perfon  ought  to  have  been 
facred  and  inviolable. 

For  this  reafon  Nafica  privately  quitted  Italy,  though  by 
his  office  he  was  obliged  to  attend  the  principal  facrifices, 
for  he  was  chief  pontiff.  Thus  he  wandered  from  place 
to  place  in  a  foreign  country,  and  after  a  while  died  at 
Peragamus.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  that  the  people 
had  fo  unconquerable  an  averfion  to  Nafica,   fince  Scipio 

*  Ariftonicus  was  a  baftard  brother  of  Attalus  ;  and  being  highly 
offended  at  him  for  bequeathing  his  kingdom  to  the  Romans,  he 
attempted  to  get  poflefiion  of  it  by  arms,  and  made  himielf  made/ 
of  leveral  towns.  The  Romans  fent  CrafTus  the  conful  againfthim, 
the  fecond  year  after  the  death  of  Tiberius.  Craffus  was  defeated 
and  taken  by  Ariftonicus.  The  year  following,  Ariftonicus  w-vs- 
defeated  in  his  turn,  and  taken  priibner  by  Perpenna, 
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Africanus  himfelf,  who  feems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
greater!  favorites  of  the  Romans,  as  well  as  to  have  had 
great  right  to  their  affection,  was  near  forfeiting  all  the 
kind  regards  of  the  people,  becaufe  when  the  news  of  Ti- 
berius's  death  was  brought  to  Numantia,  he  expreffed 
himfelf  in  that  verfe  of  Homer, 

So  perifh  all  that  in  fuch  crimes  engage.* 

Afterwards  Caius  and  Fulvius  aflced  him  in  an  aflembly  of 
the  people,  what  he  thought  of  the  death  of  Tiberius,  and 
by  his  anfwer  he  gave  them  to  understand  that  he  was  far 
from  approving  of  his  proceedings.  Ever  after  this,  the 
commons  interrupted  him  when  he  fpoke  inpublic,though 
they  had  offered  him  no  fuch  affront  before  ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  he  fcruple'd  not  to  treat  them  with  very  fevere 
language.  But  thefe  things  we  have  related  at  large  in 
the  life  of  Scipio. 
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HETHER  it  was  that  Caius  Gracchus  was  afraid 
of  his  enemies,  or  wanted  to  make  them  more  obnoxious 
to  the  people,  at  firfl  he  left  the  forum,  and  kept  clofe  in 
his  own  houfe ;  like  one  who  was  either  fenfible  how  much 
his  family  was  reduced,  or  who  intended  to  make  pub- 
lic bufinefs  no  more  his  obje£t.  Infomuch  that  fome 
fcrupled  not  to  affirm  that  he  difapproved  and  even  de- 
tefted  his  brother's  adminiftration.  He  was,  indeed,  as 
yet  very  young,  not  being  fo  old  as  Tiberius  by  nine  years; 
and  Tiberius  at  his  death  was  not  quite  thirty.  However, 
in  a  fhort  time  it  appeared  that  he  had  an  averfion,  not  only 
to  idlenefs  and  effeminacy,  but  to  intemperance  and  ava- 
rice. And  he  improved  his  powers  of  oratory,  as  if  he 
confidered  them  as  the  wings  on  which  he  mult  rife  to  the 
great  offices  of  ftate.  Thefe  circumftances  mowed  that  he 
would  not  long  continue  inactive. 

In  the  defence  of  one  of  his  friends  named  Vettius,  he 
exerted  fo  much  eloquence,  that  the  people  were  charmed 
beyond  expreffion,and  borne  away  with  all  the  tranfports 
of  enthufiafm.  On  this  occafion  he  mowed  that  other  or- 
ators were  no  more  than  children  in  comparifon.  The  no- 

*  In  Minerva's  fpeech  to  Jupiter.      Oi%f.  lib.  i. 
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bility  had  all  their  former  apprehenfions  renewed,  and 
they  began  to  take  meafures  among  themfelves  to  prevent 
the  advancement  of  Caius  to  the  tribunitial  power. 

It  happened  to  fall  to  his  lot  to  attend  Oreftes*  the  con- 
ful  in  Sardinia  in  capacity  of  quseftor.  This  gave  his  ene- 
mies great  pleafure.  Caius,  however,  was  not  uneafy  on 
the  event  ;  for  he  was  of  a  military  turn,  and  had  as  good 
talents  for  the  camp  as  for  the  bar.  Bendes,  he  was  un- 
der fome  ap-prehenfion  about  taking  a  fhare  in  the  admin- 
istration, or  of  appearing  upon  the  rojira,  and  at  the  fame 
time  he  knew  that  he  could  not  re  lift  the  importunities  of 
the  people  or  his  friends.  For  thefe  reafons  he  thought 
himfelf  happy  in  the  opportunity  of  going  abroad. 

It  is  a  common  opinion,  that  of  his  own  accord  he  be- 
came a  violent  demagogue,  and  that  he  was  much  more 
ftudious  than  Tiberius  to  make  himfelf  popular.  But  that 
is  not  the  truth.  On  the  contrary,  it  feems  to  have  been 
rather  neceffity  than  choice,  that  brought  him  upon  the 
public  ftage.  For  Cicero  the  orator  relates,  that  when 
Caius  avoided  all  offices  in  the  ftate,  and  had  taken  a  ref- 
olution  to  live  perfectly  quiet,  his  brother  appeared  to 
him  in  a  dream,  and  thus  addreued  him  :  "  Why  linger- 
"  eft  thou,  Caius  ?  There  is  no  alternative.  The  Fates 
"  have  decreed  us  both  the  fame  purfuit  of  life,  and  the 
"  fame  death,  in  vindicating  the  rights  of  the  people." 

In  Sardinia,  Caius  gave  a  noble  fpecimen  of  every  vir- 
tue, diftinguifhing  himfelf  greatly  among  the  other  young 
Romans,  not  only  in  his  operations  againft  the  enemy, 
and  in  acts  of  juftice  to  fuch  as  fubmitted,  but  in  his  re- 
ipedful  and  obliging  behavior  to  the  general.  In  temper- 
ance, in  fimplicity  of  diet,  and  love  of  labor  he  excelled 
even  the  veterans. 

There  followed  a  fevere  and  fickly  winter  in  Sardinia, 
and  the  general  demanded  of  thecities  clothing  for«his  men. 
But  they  fent  a  deputation  to  Rome  to  folicit  an  exemp- 
tion from  this  burden.  The  fen  ate  liftened  to  their  requefts 
and  ordered  the  general  to  take  fome  other  method.  As 
he  could  not  think  of  withdrawing  his  demands,  and  the 
foldiers  fuffered  much  in  the  mean  time,  Caius  applied  to 
the  towns  in  perfon,   and  prevailed  with  them  to  fend  the 

*  Lucius  Aurelius  Oreftes  was  conful  with  Emilius  Lepidus  the 
year  of  Rome  627.*  So  that  Caius  went  quaeftor  into  Sardinia,  at 
tke  age  of  27, 
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Romans  a  voluntary  fupply  ofc  ,    News  of  this  be- 

ing brought  to  Rome,  and  like  a  pre- 

1c  to  future  attempts  at  popularity,  the  fenate  were 
greatly  difturbedat  ir.  Another  insane  c 
jealoufy,  was  in  the  ill  reception  which  the  ambarfadors 
of  Micipfa  found,  who  came  to  acquaint  them  that  the 
king  their  mafter,  out  of  regard  to  Caius  Gracchus,  had 
lent  their  general  in  Sardinia  a  large  quantity  of  corn.  The 
ambafladors  were  turned  bat  the  houfe  ;  and  the  fenare 
proceeded  to  make  a  decree  that  the  priv  i  in  Sardinia 

fhould  be  relieved,  but  that  Oreftes  fhould  remain,  in  or- 
der that  he  might  keep  his  qv.:e.::  r 

of  this  being  brought  to  Co  rercame  him  io 

far,  that  he  embarked  ;  and  as  he  made  his  appearance  in 
Rome  when  none  expected  him,  he  was  not  rnlured 

by  his  enemies,  but  the  people  in  general   thought  it  An- 
gular that  the  quaeltor  fhould  return   before  his   g 
An  information  was  laid  again::  him  before  the  cenfors, 
and  he   obtained  permiflion  to  fpeak  for  himlelf :   v. 
he  did  (o  effectually,  that  the  whole  court  changed    ti" 
opinions,  and  were  purfuaded  that   he  was  very  much  in- 
jured.    For  he  told  them,  M  He  had  ferved  twelve  cam- 
M  paigns,  whereas  he  was  not  obliged  to  ferve   more  than 

I  ■  ten  ;  and  that  in  capacity  of  quaeftor,  he  had  attended  his 
"  general  three  years,*  though  the  laws  did  not   require 

II  him  to  do  it  more  than  one."  He  added,  u  That  he 
u  was  the  only  man  who  went  out  with  a  full  purfe,  and 
"  returned  with  an  empty  one  ;  while  others,  after  hav 

"  drank  the  wine  they  carried  out,  brought  back  the  vef- 
u  fels  filled  with  gold  and  filver." 

After   this,  they   brought  other  charges   againft  : 
They  accufed  him  of  promoting  difarlection  among  the  al- 
lies, and  of  being  concerned  in  the  confpiracy  of  Fregeilae,+ 
which  was  detected  about  that  time.     He  cleared  himfe 
however,  of  all  on  ;  and    having   fully    proved  his 

innocence,  offei  dfelf  to  the  people  as  a  candidate  for 

the  trlbunefhip.  The  patricians  united  their  forces  to 
oppofe  him  ;  bur  fuch  a  number  of  people  came  in  from 
all  parts  of  Italy  to  fupport  his  election,  that  many  of  them 

*  Great  part  of  this  fpeech  is  preferred  by   Aulus  Gellius  ;  but 
there  Ca  o  years.  Etinnium cnim. 

■:'..     1.    XU.   C.    15. 

ze  was   deftroyed  by  Luciut  Opimius  the  prstor,  ia 
the  year  of  Rome  6^9. 
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could  not  get  lodging,  and  the  Campus  Martlus  not  be- 
ing large  enough  to  contain  them,  gave  their  voices  from 
the  tops  of  houfes. 

All  that  the  nobility  could  gain  of  the  people,  and  all 
the  mortification  that  Caius  had,  was  this  :  Inftead  of  be- 
ing returned  firft.,  as  he  had  flattered  himfelf  he  fhould  be, 
he  was  returned  the  fourth.  But  when  he  had  entered  up- 
on his  office,  he  foon  became  the  leading  tribune,  partly  by 
means  of  his  eloquence,  in  which  he  was  greatly  fuperior 
to  the  reft,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  misfortunes  of  his 
family,  which  gave  him  opportunity  to  bewail  the  cruel 
fate  of  his  brother.  For  whatever  fubject  he  began  upon, 
before  he  had  done,  he  led  the  people  back  to  that  idea, 
and  at  the  fame  time  put  them  in  mind  of  the  different 
behavior  of  their  anceftors.  "  Your  forefathers,"  faid  he, 
declared  war  againft  the  Falifci,  in  order  to  revenge  the 
caufe  of  Genucius,  one  of  their  tribunes,  to  whom  that 
people  had  given  fcurrilous  language  ;  and  they  thought 
capital  punifhment  little  enough  for  Caius  Vetturius,be- 
caufe  he  alone  did  not  break  way  for  a  tribune  who  was 
pafling  through  the  forum.  But  you  fuffered  Tiberius  t<y 
be  despatched  with  bludgeons  before  your  eyes,  and  his 
dead  body  to  be  dragged  from  the  capitol  through  the 
middle  of  the  city,  in  order  to  be  thrown  into  the  river. 
Such  of  his  friends,  too,  as  fell  into  their  hands,  were 
put  to  death  without  form  of  trial.  Yet,  by  the  cuftom 
of  our  country,  if  any  perfon  under  a  profecution  for  a 
capital  crime,  did  not  appear,  an  officer  was  fent  to  his 
door  in  the  morning,  to  fummon  him  by  found  of  trum- 
pet, and  the  judges  would  never  pals  fentence  before 
fo  public  a  citation.  So  tender  were  our  anceftors  in  any 
matter  where  the  life  of  a  citizen  was  concerned." 
Having  prepared  the  people  by  luch  fpeeches  as  this  (for 
his  voice  was  ftrong  enough  to  be  heard  by  fo^great  a  mul- 
titude) he  propofed  two  laws.  One  was,  "  That  if  the 
"  people  depofed  any  magiftrate,  he  fhould  from  that  time 
"  be  incapable  of  bearing  any  public  office  :"  The  other, 
"  That  if  any  magiftrate  fhould  banifh  a  citizen  without  a 
"  legal  trial,  the  people  fhould  be  authorifed  to  take  cog- 
"  nizance  of  that  offence."  The  firft  of  thefe  laws  plainly 
referred  to  Marcus  Oclavius,  whom  Tiberius  had  depriv- 
ed of  the  tribunefhip  ;  and  the  fecond  to  Popilius,  who,  in 
his  prastorfhip,  had>anifhed  the  friends  of  Tiberius.  In 
confequence  of  the  latter,  Popilius,  afraid  to  ftand  a  trial, 
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fled  out  of  Italy.  The  ether  bill  Caius  dropped,  to  oblige, 
as  he  faid,  his  mother  Cornelia,  who  interpofed  in  behalf 
of  Oclavius.  The  people  were  perfectly  fatisfied  ;  for  they 
honored  Cornelia,  not  only  on  account  of  her  children, 
but  of  her  father.  They  afterwards  erected  a  ftatue  to 
her  with  this  irifeription  : 

CORNELIA    THE    MOTHER    OF    THE    GRACCHI. 

There  are  feveral  extraordinary  expreflions  of  Caius 
Gracchus  handed  down  to  us  concerning  his  mother.  To 
one  of  her  enemies  he  faid,  "  Dared  thou  pretend  to  reflect 
"  on  Cornelia  the  mother  of  Tiberius  :"  And  asthatper- 
fon  had  (pent  his  youth  in  an  infamous  manner,  he  faid 
u  With  what  front  canft  thou  put  thyfelf  upon  a  footing 
"  with  Cornelia.  ?  Haft  thou  brought  children  as  fhe  has 
"  done  ?  Yet  all  Rome  knows  that  fhe  has  lived  longer 
"  than  thou  haft  without  any  commerce  with  men."  Such 
was  the  keennefs  of  his  language  ;  and  many  expreflions 
equally  fevere  might  be  collected  cut  of  his  writings. 

Among  the  laws  which  he  procured,  to  increafe  the  au- 
thority of  the  people,  and  lefTen  that  of  the  fenate,  one  re- 
lated to  colonizing,  and  dividing  the  public  lands  among 
the  poor.  Another  was  in  favor  of  the  army,  who  were 
now  to  be  clothed  at  the  public  charge,  without  diminution 
of  their  pay,  and  none  were  to  ferve  till  they  were  full 
feventeen  years  old.  A  third  was  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Italian  allies,  who  were  to  have  the  fame  right  of  voting 
at  elections  as  the  citizens  of  Rome.  By  a  fourth  the  mar- 
kets were  regulated,  and  the  poor  enabled  to  buy  br^ad- 
corn  at  a  cheaper  ra<:e.  A  fifth  related  to  the  courts  of 
judicature,  and  indeed  contributed  more  than  any  thing  to 
retrench  the  power  of  the  fenate.  For, before  this,  fenators 
only  were  judges  in  allcaufes,  and  on  that  account  their 
body  was  formidable  both  to  the  equeftrian  order,  and  to 
the  people.  But  now  he  added  three  hundred  knights  to 
the  three  hundred  fenators,  and  decreed  that  a  judicial 
authority  mould  be  equally  invefted  in  the  fix  hundred.* 
In  offering  this  bill,  he  exerted  himfelf  greatly  in  all    re- 

*  The  authorities  of  all  antiquity  are  againft  Plutarch  in  this  arti- 
cle. Caius  did  not  aflbciate  the  knights  and  the  fenators  in  the  ju- 
dicial power  ;  but  veiled  that  power  in  the  knights  only,  and  they 
enjoyed  it  till  the  confulihip'of  Servilius  Caepio,  for  the  (pace  of 
fixteen  or  feventeen  years.  Velleius,  Afconius,  Appian,  Livy,  and 
Cicero  himfelf,  iufnciently  prove  this. 
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fpe&s,  but  there  was  one  thing  very  remarkable  ;  where- 
as the  orators  before  him,  in  all  addrefles  to  the  people, 
itood  with  their  faces  towards  the  fenate  houfe,  and  the 
comitlum,  he  then  for  the  firft  time,  turned  the  other  way, 
that  is  to  fay,  towards  the  forum,  and  continued  to  fpeak 
in  that  pofition  ever  after.  Thus,  by  a  f'matl  alteration  in 
the  pofture  of  his  body,  he  indicated  fomething  very  great, 
and,  as  it  were,  turned  the  government  from  an  ariftoc- 
racy  into  a  democratic  form.  For,  by  this  action,  he  in- 
timated that  all  orators  ought  to  addrefs  themfelves  to  the 
people,  and  not  to  the  fenate. 

As  the  people  not  only  ratified  this  law,  but  empowered 
him  to  felecl:  the  three  hundred  out  of  the  equefrrian  or- 
der, for  judges,  he  found  himfelf  in  a  manner  pofleflTed  of 
i overeign  power.  Even  the  fenate,  in  their  deliberations, 
were  willing  to  liften  to  his  advice  ;  and  he  never  gave 
them  any  that  was  not  fuitable  to  their  dignity.  That 
wife  and  moderate  decree,  for  inftance,  was  of  his  fug- 
gefting,  concerning  the  corn  which  Fabius,  when  pro- 
prietors Spain,  fent  from  that  country.  Caius  perfuad- 
ed  the  fenate  to  fell  the  corn,  and  fend  the  money  to  the 
Spanifh  ftates  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  to  cenfure  Fabius  for 
rendering  the  Roman  government  odious  and  unfupport- 
able  to  the  people  of  that  country.  This  gained  him 
great  refpecl:  and  favor  in  the  provinces. 

He  procured  other  decrees  for  fending  out  colonies,  for 

making  roads,  and  for  building  public  granaries.     In  all 

thefe  matters  he  was  appointed  fupreme  director,  and  yet 

was  far  from  thinking  fo  much  bufinefs  a  fatigue.    On  the 

contrary,  he  applied  to  the  whole  with  as  much  activity, 

and  defpatched  it  with  as  much  eafe,  as  if  there  had  been 

only  one  thing  for  him  to  attend  to  ;  infomuch,  that  they 

who  both  hated  and  feared  the  man,  were  ftruck  with  his 

amazing  induftry,  aiid  the  celerity  of  his  operations.  The 

people  were  charmed  to  fee  him  followed  by  fuch  numbers 

of  architects,  artificers,  ambalfadors,  magiftrates,  military 

men,  and  men  of  letters.  Thefe  were  all  kindly  received; 

yet,  amidft  his  civilities,  he  preferred  a  dignity,  addreffing 

each  according  to  his  capacity  and  flation  ;  by  which  he 

ihowed  how  unjuft  the  cenfures  of  thofe  people  were,  who 

reprefented  him  as  a  violent  and  overbearing  man.     For 

he  had  even  a  more  popular  manner  in  converfation,  and 

in  buiinefs,  than  in  his  addreffes  from  the  roflrum* 

Vol.  V.  C 
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The  work  that  he  took  moft  pains  with,  was  that  of  the 
public  roads  ;  in  which  he  paid  a  regard  to  beauty,  as 
well  as  ufe.  They  were  drawn  in  a  ftraight  line  through 
the  country,  and  either  paved  with  hewn  flone,  or  made 
of  a  binding  fand,  brought  thither  for  that  purpofe. — 
When  he  met  with  dells  or  other  deep  holes  made  by  land- 
floods,  he  either  filled  them  up  with  rubbifh,  or  laid 
bridges  over  them  ;  fo  that  being  levelled,  and  brought 
to  a  perfect  parellel  on  both  fides,  they  afforded  a  regu- 
lar and  elegant  profpect  through  the  whole.  Befides,  he 
divided  all  the  roads  into  miles,  of  near  eight  furlongs 
each,  and  fet  up  pillars  of  ftone  to  mark  the  diviiions. — 
Be  likewife  erected  other  ftones  at  proper  diftaiices,  on 
each  fide  of  the  way,  fo  aflift  travellers,  who  rode  without 
fervants,  to  mount  their  horfes. 

The  people  extolled  his  performances,  and  there  was  no 
inftance  of  their  affection  that  he  might  not  have  expected. 
In  one  of  his  fpeeches  he  told  them,  "  There  was  one 
"  thing  in  particular,  which  he  mould  efteem  as  a  greater 
<£  favor  than  all  the  reft,  if  they  indulged  him  in  it,  and 
"  if  they  denied  it,  he  would  not  complain."  By  this  it 
was  imagined  that  he  meant  the  confulfhip  ;  and  the  com- 
mons expected  that  he  would  defire  to  be  coniul  and  tri- 
bune at  the  fame  time.  When  the  day  of  election  of 
confuls  came,  and  all  were  waiting  with  anxiety  to  fee 
what  declaration  he  would  make,  he  conducted  Caius  Fan- 
nius  into  the  Campus  Martins,  and  joined  with  his  friends 
in  the  canvafs.  This  greatly  inclined  the  fcale  en  Fanni- 
us's  fide,  and  he  was  immediately  created  coniul.  Caius 
too,  without  thejeaft  application,  or  even  declaring  him- 
felf  a  candidate,  merely  through  the  zeal  and  affection  of 
the  people,  was  appointed  tribune  the  fecond  time. 

Finding,  however,  that  the  fenate  avowed  their  aver- 
lion  to  him,  and  that  the  regards  of  Fannius  grew  cold,  he 
thought  of  new  laws  which  might  fecure  the  people  in  his 
intereft.  Such  were  thofe  for  fending  colonies  to  Taren- 
tum  and  Capua,  and  for  granting  the  Latins  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  citizens  of  Rome.  The  fenate  now  ap- 
prehending that  his  power  would  focn  become  entirely 
uncontrollable,  took  a  new  and  unheard  of  method  to 
draw  the  people  from  him,  by  gratifying  them  in  every 
thing,  however  contrary  to  the  true  interefts  of  the  ftate. 

Among  the  colleagues  of  Caius    Gracchus,   there  was 
s>ne  named  Livlus  Drufus  ;  a  man  who  in  birth  andeduca- 
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tion  was  not  behind  any  of  the  Romans,  and  who  in  point 
of  eloquence  and  wealth  might  vie  with  the  greateft  and 
moft  powerful  men  of  his  time.  To  him  the  nobility  ap- 
plied ;  exhorting  him  to  fet  himfelf  up  againft  Cams,  and 
join  them  in  bppofing  him  ;  not  in  the  way  of  force,or  in 
any  thing  that  mis;ht  offend  the  commons,  but  in  direct- 
ing all  the  meafures  to  pleafe  them,  and  granting  them 
things,  which  it  would  have  been  an  honor  to  refufe  at 
the  hazard  of  their  utmoft  refentment. 

Drufus  agreed  to  lift  in  the  fervice  of  the  fenate,  and  to 
apply  all  the  power  of  his  office  to  their  views.  He  there- 
fore propofed  laws,  which  had  nothing  in  them  either 
honorable  or  advantageous  to  the  community.  His  fole 
view  was  to  outdo  Caiusin  flattering  and  pleading  the  mul- 
titude, and  for  this  purpofe  he  contended  with  him,  like 
a  commedian  upon  a  fta°*.  Thus  the  fenate  plainly  dif- 
covered,  that  it  was  not  10  much  the  meafures  of  Caius,  as 
the.  man  they  were  offended  with,  and  .that  they  were  re- 
folved  to  take  every  method  to  humble  or  de'ftroy.him. 
For  whan  he  procured  a  decree  for  fending  out  two  colonies 
only,  which  were  to  coniift  of  fome  of  the  moft  deferving 
citizens,  they  accufed  him  of  ingratiating  himfelf  by  undue 
methods  with  the  plebians.  But  when  Drufus  fent  out 
twelve,  and  (elected  three  hundred  of  the  meaner!  of  the 
people  for  each,  they  patronized  the  whole  fcheme.  When 
Caius  divided  the  public  lands  among  the  peer  citizens, 
on  condition  that  they  fhould  pay  a  fmall  rent  into  the 
treafury,  they  inveighed  againft  him  as  a  flatterer  of  the 
populace  ;  but  Drufus  had  their  praifefor  difcharging  the 
lands  even  of  that  acknowledgment.  Caius  procured  the 
Latins  the  privilege  of  voting  as  citizens  of  Rome,  and  the 
patricians  were  offended  ;  Drufus,  on  the  contrary,  was 
fupported  by  them  in  a  law,  fur  exempting  the  Latin  fol- 
diers  from  being  flogged,  though  upon  fervice,  for  any 
mifdemeanor.  Mean  time  Drufus  afferted,  in  all  his 
f'peeches,  that  the  fenate,  in  their  great  regard  forthe  com- 
mons, put  him  upon  propofing  fuch  advantageous  decrees. 
This  was  the  only  good  thing  in  his  manoeuvres  ;  for  by 
thefe  arts  the  people  became  better  affecled  to  the  fenate. 
Before,  they  had  fufpecled  and  hated  the  leaders  of  that 
body  ;  but  Drufus  appeafed  their  refentment,  and  remov- 
ed their  averiion;  by  alluring  them,  that  the  patricians 
were  the  firft  movers  of  all  thefe  popular  laws. 

What  contributed  molt  to  fatisfy  the  people  as  to  the 
fincerity  of  his  regard,,  and  the  purity  of  his  intentions* 
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was,  that  Drufus,  in  all  his  edidts,  appeared  not  to  have 
the  leaft  view  to  his  own  intereft.  For  he  employed  oth- 
ers as  commifiioners  for  planting  the  new  colonies  ;  and 
if  there  was  an  affair  of  monev,  he  would  have  no  concern 
with  it  himfelf ;  whereas  Cains  chofe  to  prefide  in  the 
greateft  and  mod  important  matters  of  that  kind.  Rubri- 
us,  one  of  his  colleagues,  having  procured  an  order  for 
rebuilding  and  colonizing  Carthage,  which  had  been  de- 
ftroyedby  Scipio,  it  fell  to  the  lot  ot  Caius  to  execute  that 
commiirion,  and  in  purfuance  thereof  he  failed  to  Africa. 
Drufus  took  advantage  of  his  abfence  to  gain  more  ground 
upon  him,  and  to  eftablifh  himfelf  in  the  favor  ct  the  peo- 
ple. To  lay  an  information  againft  Fulvius  he  thought 
would  be  very  conducive  to  this  end. 

Fulvius  was  a  particular  friend  of  Caius,  and  his  afiiftant 
in  the  diftribution  of  the  lands.  At  the  fame  time  he  was 
a  factious  man,  and  known  to  be  upon  ill  terms  with  the 
fenate.  Others,  befide  the  patricians,  fufpecled  him  of 
raifing  commotions  among  the  allies,  and  of  privately  ex- 
citing the  Italians  to  a  revolt.  Thefe  things,  indeed,  were 
faid  without  evidence  or  proof  ;  but  Fulvius  himfelf  gave 
ftrength  to  the  report  by  his  unpeaceable  and  unfalutary 
conduct.  Caius,  as  his  acquaintance,  came  in  for  his 
fhare  of  the  diflike,  and  this  was  one  of  the  principal 
things  that  brought  on  his  ruin. 

Befides,  when  Scipio  Africanus  died  without  any  pre- 
vious Mcknefs,  and  (as  we  have  obferved  in  his  life)  there 
appeared  marks  of  violence  upon  his  body,  moft  people 
laid  it  to  the  charge  of  Fulvius,  who  was  his  avowed  ene- 
my, and  had  that  very  day  abufed  him  from  the  roflrum, 
>Jor  was  Caius  himfelf  unfufpecled.  Yet  fo  execrable  a 
crime  as  this,  committed  againft  the  fir/I  and  greateft  man 
in  Rome,  efcaped  with  impunity;  nay,  it  was  not  even 
inquired  into.  For  the  people  prevented  any  cognizance 
of  it  from  being  taken,  out  of  fear  for  Caius,  left  upon  a 
ftricl:  inquifition  he  mould  be  found  acceftbry  to  the  mur- 
der.    But  this  happened  fome  time  before. 

While  Caius  was  employed  in  Africa  in  the  reeftabliih- 
ment  of  Carthage,  the  name  of  which  he  changed  to  Juno- 
niay*  he  was  interrupted  by  feveral  inaufpicious  omens. 
The  ftafF  of  the  fir  ft  ftandard  was  broken,  between'  the 
violent  efforts  of  the  wind  to  tear  it  away,  and  thofe  of  the 

''*  Quam  Juno  fertur  terris  magis  omnibus  unam 
Poft'habita  coluifle  famo. — Virgil. 
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enfign  to  hold  it.  Another  ftorm  of  wind  blew  the  facrific.es-. 
from  the  altars,  and  bore  them  beyond  the  bounds  marked 
out  for  the  city  ;  and  the  wolves  came  and  feized  the  marks 
themfelves,  and  carried  them  to  a  great  diftance.  Caius, 
however,  brought  every  thing  under  good  regulations  in 
the  fpace  of  feventy  days,  and  then  returned  to  Rome,  where 
he  underftood  that  Fulvius  was  hard  preffed  by  Drufus, 
and  affairs  demanded  his  prefence.  For  Lucius  Opimius* 
who  was  of  the  patrician  party,  and  very  powerful  in  the 
fenate,  had  lately  been  unfuccefsful  in  his  application  for 
the  confulfhip,  through  the  oppofition  of  Caius,  and  his 
fupport  of  Fannius  ;  but  now  his  intereft  was  greatly 
ftrengthened,  and  it  was  thought  he  would  bechofen  the 
following  year.  It  was  expected  too,  that  the  confulfhip 
would  enable  him  to  ruin  Caius,  whofe  intereft  was  already 
upon  the  decline.  Indeed,  by  this  time  the  people  were 
cloyed  with  indulgence  ;  becaufe  there  were  many  befide 
Caius,  who  flattered  them,  in  all  the  meafures  ofadminif- 
tration,  and  the  fenate  faw  them  do  it  with  pleafure. 

At  his  return,  he  removed  his  lodgings  from  the  Palatine- 
Mount,  to  the  neighborhood  of  theforum  :  In  which  he  had; 
a  view  to  popularity  ;  for  many  of  the  meaneft  andraofb 
indigent  of  the  commonalty  dwelt  there.  After  this,  he 
propofed  the  reft  of  his  laws  in  order  to  their  being  ratified 
by  the  fuffrages  of  the  people.  As  the  populace  came  to 
him  from  all  quarters,  the  fenate  perfuaded  the  confui 
Fannius  to.  command  all  perfons  to  depart  the  city  who 
were  not  Romans  by  birth.  Upon  this ftrange  and  unufuat. 
proclamation,  that  none  of  the  allies  or  friends  of  the  re- 
public fhould  remain  in  Rome,  or,,  though  citizens,  be 
permitted  to  vote,  Caius,  in  his  turn,,  published*  articles  of 
impeachment  againft  the  confui,  and  at  the  fame  time  de- 
clared, he  would  protecl:  the  allies,  if  they  would  ftay.  He. 
did  not,  however,  perform  his  promife.  On  the  contrary^ 
he  fuffered  the  conful's  Ufiors  to  take  away  a  perfon  before 
his  eyes,  who  was.  connected  with  him  by  the  ties  of  hof— 
pitality,  without  giving  him  the  leaft  afTiftance  ;.  whether 
k  was  that  he  feared  to  fhow  how  much  his  ftrength  was 
diminifhed,  or  whether  (as  he.  alleged)  he  did  not  choofer 

*  In  the  printed  text  it  is  Ho/liUus,  but  it  ftiould  he  Opimius ;  for 
fee  was  confui  the  year  following  with  O.  Fabius  Maximus,  which* 
was  the  year  of  Rome  631.  Plutarch  rnmfelf  calls-  bira-  Opimius  at 
little  after.  Hojliims,  therefore,,  mufl:  be  a  falfe  reading  ;  audy  inv- 
oiced, one  of  the  manufenpts  gives  x&Mjjimds  hers, 
$■  $  2 
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to  give  his  enemies  cccafion  to  have  recourfe  to  the  fword, 
who  only  fought  a  pretence  for  it. 

He  happened,  moreover,  to  be  at  variance  with  his 
colleagues.  The  reafon  was  this  :  There  was  a  (how  of 
gladiators  to  be  exhibited  to  the  people  in  the  forum,  and 
moil  of  the  magistrates  had  caufed  fcaffolds  to  be  erecled 
around  the  place,  in  order  to  let  them  out  for  hire.  Caius 
Infifled  that  they  mould  be  taken  down,  that  the  poor 
might  fee  the  exhibition  without  paying  for  it.  As  none 
of  the  proprietors  regarded  his  orders,  he  waited  till  the 
night  preceding  the  ihow,  and  then  went  with  his  own 
workmen,  and  demoliflied  the  fcalfclds.  Next  day  the 
populace  faw  the  place  quite  clear  of  them,  and  of  courfe 
they  admired  him  as  a  man  of  fuperior  fpirit.  But  his 
colleagues  were  greatly  offended  at  his  violent  temper  and 
meafures.  Thisfeems  to  have  been  the  caufe  of  his  mif- 
carriage  in  his  application  for  a  third  tribunefhip  ;  for,  it 
feems,  he  had  a  majority  of  voices,  but  his  colleagues  are 
faid  to  have  procured  a  fraudulent  and  unjufr.  return.  Be 
that  as  it  may  (for  it  was  a  matter  of  feme  doubt)  it  is  cer- 
tain that  he  did  not  bear  his  difappointment  with  patience ; 
but  when  he  faw  his  adverfaries  laugh,  he  told  them,  with 
too  much  infolence,  " Their  laugh  was  of  the  Sardonic* 
"  kind,  for  they  did  not  perceive  how  much  their  aclions 
*'  were  eclipfed  by  his." 

After  Opimius  was  elected  conful,  he  prepared  to  repeal 
many  of  Caius's  laws,  and  to  annul  his  eftabiifhrnent  at 
Carthage,  on  purpofe  to  provoke  him  to  fome  ac~t  of  vio- 
lence, and  to  gain  an  opportunity  to  deftroy  him.  He 
bore  this  treatment  for  fome  time  ;  but  afterwards,  at  the 
mitigation  of  his  friends,  and  of  Fuivius  in  particular,  he 
began  to  raife  an  oppolition  once  more  againft  the  conful. 
Some  fay,  his  mother  en  this  occafion  entered  into  the 
intrigues  of  the  party,  and  having  privately  taken  fome 
itrangers  into  pay,  fent  them  into  Rome  in  the  difguife  of 
reapers;  and  theyaflert  that  thefe  things  aie  enigmatically 

*  It  was  not  eafy  to  fee  the  propriety  of  this  expreffion  as  it  is 
ufed  here.  The  Sardonic  laugh  was  an  involuntary  diflention  of 
the  muicles  ef  the  mouth,  occafioned  by  a  poifonous  plant  ;  and 
perfons  that  died  of  this  poifon  had  a  fmile  on  their  countenances. 
Hence  it  came  to  fignify  forced  or  affected  laughter  ;  but  why  the 
laughter  of  Gracchus's  opponents  mould  be  called  forced  or  Sar- 
donic, becaufe  they  did  not  perceive  his  fuperiority,  it  does  not 
appear.  .  It  might  more  properly  have  been  called  affecled  if  they 
did  perceive  it.  Indeed,  if  every  Species  of  unrealonable 
laughing  may  be  called  Sardonic,  it  will  do  ftill. 
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iiinted  at  in  her  letters  to  her  fon.     But  others  fay,  Cor- 
nelia was  much  difpleafed  at  thefe  meafures. 

When  the  day  came,  on  which  Opimius  was  to  get  thofe 
Jaws  repealed,  both  parties  early  in  the  morning  polled 
themfelves  in  the  capitol  ;  and  after  the  conful  had  facri- 
ficed,Qiiintus  Antyllius,  one  of  his  lift  or  sy  who  was  carry- 
ing out  the  entrails  of  the  victims,  faid  to  Fulvius  and  his 
friends,  "  fland  off,  ye  factious  citizens,  and  make  way 
"for  honenV  men."  Some  add,  that,  along  with  this 
fcurrilous  language,  he  ftretched  his  naked  arm  towards 
them  in  a  form  that  expreffed  the  utmoft  contempt.  They 
immediately  killed  Antyllius  with  long  ftyles,  faid  to 
have  been  made  for  fuch  a  purpofe. 

The  people  were  much  chagrined  at  this  act  of  violence. 
As  for  the  two  chiefs,  they  made  very  different  reflections 
upon  the  event.  Caius  was  concerned  at  it,  and  reproached 
his  partizans  with  having  given  their  enemies  the  handle 
they  long  had  wanted.  Opimius  rejoiced  at  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  excited  the  people  to  revenge.  But  for  the 
prefent  they  were  parted  by  a  heavy  rain. 

At  an  early  hour  next  day  the  conful  affembled  the  fen- 
ate,  and  while  he  was  addreifing  them  within,  others  ex- 
poled  the  corpfe  of  Antyllius  naked  on  a  bier  without, 
and,  as  it  had  been  previoufly  concerted,  carried  it  through 
the  forum  to  the  fenate  houfe,  making  loud  acclamations 
all  the  way.  Opimius  knevv  the  whole  farce,  but  pretend- 
ed to  be  much  furprifed.  The  fenate  went  out,  and  plant- 
ing themfelves  about  the  corpfe,  expreffed  their  grief  and 
indignation,  as  if  fome  dreadful  misfortune  had  befallen 
them.  This  fcene,  however,  excited  only  hatred  and  de- 
teftation  in  the  breafts  of  the  people,  who  could  not  but 
remember  that  the  nobility  had  killed  Tiberius  Gracchus 
in  the  capitol,  though  a  tribune,  and  thrown  his  body  into 
the  river  ;  and  yet  now,  when  Antyllius/a  vile  fergeant, 
who  pofiibly  did  not  deferve  quite  fo  fevere  a  punifhment, 
but  by  his  impertinence  had  brought  upon  himfelf—  when 
fuch  a  hireling*  lay  expofed  in  the  forum,  the  fenate  of 
Rome  flood  weeping  about  him,  and  then  attended  the 
wretch  to  his  funeral  ;  with  no  other  view  than  to  procure 
the  death  of  the  only  remaining  protector  of  the  people. 

On  their  return  to  the  houfe,  they  charged  Opimius  the 
conful,  by  a  formal  decree,  to  take  every  poflible  method 
for  the  preservation  of  the  commonwealth,  and  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  the  tyrants.     He  therefore  ordered  the  patricians  ta 
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arms,  and  each  of  the  knights  to  attend  with  two  fervant.. 
well  armed  the  next  morning,  Fulvius,  on  the  other  hand, 
prepared  himfelf,  and  drew  together  a  crowd  of  people. 

Cains,  as  he  returned  from  the  forum^  flood  a  longtime 
looking  upon  his  father's  nratqe,  and  after  having  given 
vent  to  his  forrow  in  fbme  fighs  and  tears,  retired  without 
uttering  a  word.  Many  of  the  plebeians,  who  faw  this, 
were  inoved  with  com padion  ;  and  declaring  they  fhould 
be  the  mod  daftardly  of  beings,  if  they  abandoned  fuch  a 
man  to  his  enemies,  repaired  to  his  houfe  to  guard  hinv 
and  pa{Ted  the  night  before  his  deer.  This  they  did  in  a 
very  different  manner  from  the  people  who  attended  Fulvius 
on  the  fame  occaiicn.  Thefepaffed  their  time  in  noifeand 
riot,  in  caroufing  and  empty  threats  ;  Fulvius  himfelf  be- 
ing the  fir  ft  man  that  was  intoxicated,  and  giving  into  ma- 
ny expreiTions  and  acl ions  unfiiitabie  to  his  years.  But  thofe 
about  Caius  were  filent,  as  in  a  time  of  public  calamity  • 
and,  with  a  thoughtful  regard  to  what  was  yet  to  come, 
they  kept  watch  and  took  reft  by  turns. 

Fulvius  flept  fo  found  after  his  wine,  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  they  awoke  him  at  break  of  day.  Then  he  and 
his  company  armed  themfelves  with  the  Gallic  fpoils  which 
he  had  brought  off  in  his  confulfhip,  upon  his  conquering 
that  people  ;  and  thus  accoutred  they  faliied  out,  With  loud 
menaces,  to  feize  the  Aventine  hill.  As  for  Caius,  he 
would  not  arm,  but  went  out  in  his  gown,  as  if  he  had  been 
going  upon  bufinefs  in  the  forum  \  only  he  had  a  fmall 
dagger  under  it. 

At  the  gate,  his  wife  threw  herfelf  at  his  feet,  and  taking 
hold  of  him  with  one  hand, and  of  her  fon  with  the  other,fhe 
thus  exprelfed  herfelf  : — "  You  do  not  now  leave  me,  my 
"  dear  Caius,  as  formerly  to  go  to  the  rofira>  in  capacity 
u  of  tribune  or  lawgiver,  nor  do  I  fend  you  out  to  a  glori- 
"  bus  war,  where,  if  the  common  lot  fell  to  your  fhare,my 
"  diftrefs  might  at  leaft  have  the  cenfolation  of  honor. — 
"  You  expofe  yourfelf  to  the  murderers  of  Tiberius,  un- 
"  armed  indeed,  as  a  man  fhould  go,  who*had  rather  fuffer 
6<  than  cornmmit  any  violence  ;  but  it  is  throwing  away 
"  your  life  without  any  advantage  to  the  community.— 
4<  FacTtion  reigns  ;  outrage  and  the  fword  are  the  only 
Cl  meafures  of  juftice.  Had  your  brother  fallen  before 
u  Numantia,the  truce  would  have  reftored  us  his  body  •  but 
6f  now  perhaps  I  fhall  have  to  go  a  fuppiiant  to  fome  river 
*■*  or  the  feaj.  to  be  ihown  where  your  remains  may  be  four 
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"  For  what  confidence  can  we  have  either  in  the  laws,  or 
"  in  the  gods  after  the  aflaffination  of  Tiberius  ?" 

When  Licinia  had  poured  out  thefe  lamentations,  Caius 
difengaged  himfelf  as  quietly  as  he  could  from  her  arms,,, 
and  walked  on  writh  his  friends  in  deep  filence.  She  catch- 
ed  at  his  gown,  but  in  the  attempt  fell  to  the  ground,  and 
lay  a  long  time  fpeechlefs.  At  laft  her  fervants  feeing  her 
in  that  condition,  took  her  up,  and  carried  her  to  her 
brother  Craffus. 

-  Fulvius,  when  all  the  party  was  *afFembled,  liftened  to 
the  advice  of  Caius,  and  fent  his  younger  fon  into  the  fo- 
rum, equipped  like  an  herald.*  He  was  a  youth  of  moft 
engaging  appearance,  and  he  approached  with  great  mod- 
efty  and  tears  in  his  eyes  to  propofe  terms  of  accommoda- 
tion to  the  conful  and  the  fenate.  Many  were  difpofed 
to  hearken  to  the  propofal  ;  but  Opimius  faid,  "  The 
44  criminals  ought  not  to  treat  by  heralds,but  come  in  per- 
ic  fon  to  make  their  fubmiffion  to  the  fenate,  and  furren- 
iC  der  themfelves  to  juftice,  before  they  interceded  for 
M  mercy.5'  At  the  fame  time,  he  bade  the  young  man  re- 
turn with  an  account  that  thefe  conditions  were  complied 
with,  or  not  return  at  ajl. 

Caius  was  of  opinion  that  they  mould  go  and  endeavor 
to  reconcile  themfelves  to  the  fenate.  But  as  none  of  the 
reft  acceded  to  that  opinion,  Fulvius  fent  his  fon  again  with 
propofitions  much  the  fame.  Opimius,  who  was  in  hafte 
to  begin  hoftilities,  immediately  took  the  young  man  into 
cuftody,  and  marched  againft  Fulvius  with  a  numerous 
body  of  infantry,  and  a  company  of  Cretan  archers.  The 
latter  galled  their  adverfaries  much,  and  put  them  in  fuch 
confufion  that  they  took  to  flight.  Fulvius  hid  himfelf  in 
an  old  neglected  bath, where  he  was  foon  found  and  put  to 
the  fword,  together  with  his  eldeft  fon.  Caius  was  not 
feen  to  lift  his  hand  in  the  fray.  On  the  contrary,  he  ex- 
prefTed  the  greateft  uneaiinefs  at  their  coming  to  fuch  ex- 
tremities, and  retired  into  the  temple  of  Diana.  There  he 
would  have  difpatched  himfelf,  but  was  hindered  by  Pom- 
ponius  and  Licinius,  the  moft  faithful  of  his  friends,  who 
took  away  his  poniard,  and  perfuaded  him  to  try  the  alter- 
native of  flight.  On  this  occafion  he  is  faid  to  have 
kneeled  down,  and  with  uplifted  hands  to  have  prayed  to 
the  deity  of  that  te,mple,  "  That  the  people  of  Rome,  for 

*  Literally,  with  a  caduceus,  or  herald's,  wand  in  his  hand. 
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"their -ingratitude  and  bafe  defertion  of  him,  might  be 
"  flaves  forever."  Indeed,  moft  of  them,  on  promife  o: 
impunity  by  proclamation,  openly  went  over  to  the  other 
party. 

The  enemy  purftied  Caius  with  great  eagernefs,  and 
came  up  with  him  at  the  wooden  bridge.  His  two  friends 
bidding  him  go  forward,  planted  themfelves  before  it,  and 
fuffered  no  man  to  pafs  till  they  were  overpowered  and 
ilain.  Orte  of  his  fervants,  named  Philocrates,  accompa- 
nied Caius  in  his  flight*.  All  encouraged  him  to  make  the 
beft  of  his  way,  as  they  do  a  runner  in  the  lifts,  but  not 
one  aiiifted  him,  or  offered  him  a  horfe,  though  he  delir- 
ed  it,  for  they  faw  the  enemy  now  almcft  upon  him.* — 
-He  got,  however,  a  little  before  them  into  a  grove  facred 
to  the  Furies,f  and  there  clofed  the  fcene  ;  Philocrates  rirft 
difpatched  him,  and  afterwards  himfelf.  Some,  indeed, 
fay,  that  they  both  came  alive  into  the  enemy's  hands,  and 
that  the  (lave  clung  fo  clcfe  to  his  mafter,  that  they  could 
not  come  to  the  one,  till  they  had  cut  the  other  in  pieces. 
We  are  told  aifo,  that  after  a  perfon,  whofe  name  is  not 
mentioned,  had  cut  off  the  head  of  Caius,  and  vv  a>  bearing 
away  his  prize,  Septimuleius,  one  of  GpimitfsrsJ  friends, 
took  it  from  him  ;  for  at  the  beginning  of  the  action,  the 
weight  in  gold  had  been  offered  by  proclamation  either  for 
his  head,  or  for  that  of  Fulvius.  Septimuleius  carried  it 
to  Opimius  upon  the  point  of  a  pike  ;  and  when  put  in 
the  fcales,  it  was  found  to  weigh  feventeen  pounds  eight 
ounces.  For  Septimuleius  had  added  fraud  to  his  other 
villainies  ;  he  had  tahen  out  the  brain,  and  Riled  the  cav- 
ity with  molten  lead.  Thofe  who  brought  in  the  head  of 
Fulvi-us,  being  perfens  of  no  note,  had  no  reward  at  all. 

The  bodies  of  Caius  and  Fulvius,  and  the  reft  of  the 
fiain,  who  were  no  fewer  than  three  thoufand,were  thrown 
into  the  river.  Their  goods  were  conf  fcated  and  fold,  and 
their  wives  forbidden  to  go  into  mourning.  Licinia  was, 
moreover,  deprived  of  her  dowry.    The  moft  favage  cruel- 

*  Amelias  Viclor  mentions  two  of  Caius's  friends  who  flopped 
the  purfuit  of  the  enemy  ;  Pom  nonius,  at  the  Porta  Trigcmuia,  and 
Lactones,  at  the  F ons  Subiicim. 

+  This  grove  was  called  Lucus  Furi>:a.an&  was  near  the  Pons  Su- 
blicius.  The  goddefs  had  a  high  prieft  called  Flaniin  Furinalis,  and 
annual  facriiices.     Verro  de  Lino-.  1.  v. 

o 

%  Pliny  and  Valerius Maximus  fay, he  was  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance of  Gracchus's. 
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ty  was  exercifed  on  the  younger  fon  of  Fulvius,  who  had 
never  borne  arms  againft  them,  nor  appeared  among 
the  combatants,  but  was  imprifoned  when  he  came  with 
propofals  of  peace,  and  put  to  death  after  the  battle.  But 
neither  this,  nor  any  other  inftance  of  defpotifm,  fo  fenfi- 
bly  touched  the  people  as  Opimius's  building  a  temple  to 
Concord.  For  by  that  he  appeared  to  claim  honor  for 
what  he  had  done,  and  in  fome  fort  to  triumph  in  the 
deltruClion  of.fo  many  citizens.  Somebody,  therefore  in 
the  night,  wrote  this  line  under  the  infcription  on  the 
temple, 

Madnefs  and  Difcord  rear  the  fame  of  Concord. 

Opimius  was  the  firft  conful  who  ufurped  the  power  of 
a  dictator,  and  condemned  three  thoufand  citizens  without 
any  form  of  juhiice,  befides  Caius  Gracchus  and  Fulvius 
Flaccus  ;  though  one  of  them  had  been  honored  with  the 
conful fhip  and  a  triumph,  and  the  other  both  in  virtue  and 
reputation  wasfuperior  to  all  the  men  of  his  time. 

Opimius  was  vile  enough  to  iuifer  himfelf  to  be  corrupt- 
ed with  money.  Going  afterwards  ambaffador  to  Jagurtha 
the  Numidian,  he  took  a  bribe  ;  and  being  called  to  ac- 
count for  it  at  his  return,  in  a  judicial  way,  he  had  the 
mortification  to  grow  old  with  that  infamy  upon  him.  At 
the  fame  time,  he  v/as  hated  and  execrated  by  the  com- 
mons, who  through  his  means  had  been  reduced  to  an  ab- 
ject condition.  In  a  little  time  thofe  commons  fhowed  how 
deeply  they  regretted  the  Gracchi.  They  erected  their 
ftatues  in^ne  of  the  molt  public  parts  of  the  city  ;  they 
•confecrated  the  places  where  they  were  killed,  and  offered 
to  them  all  firft:  fruits  according  to  the  feafon  of  the  year. 
Nay,  many  offered  daily  Sacrifices,  and  paid  their  devo- 
tions there,  as  in  the  temples  of  the  gods. 

Cornelia  is  reported  to  have  borne  all  thefe  misfortunes 
with  a  noble  magnanimity,  anil  to  have  faid  of  the  confe- 
crated places  in  particular,  where  her  fons  loll  their  lives, 
"  That  they  were  monuments  worthy  of  them.'5  She  took 
up  her  refidence  at  Mifenum,  and  made  no  alteration  in 
her  manner  of  living. '  As  me  had  many  friends,  her  table 
was  always  open  for  the  purpofes  of  hofpitality.  Greeks 
and  other  men  cf  letters  me  had  always  with  her,  and  all 
the  kings  in  alliance  with  Rome  expreffed  their  regard  by 
fending  her  prefents,  and  receiving  the  like  civilities  'in 
'return.     She  made  herfelf  very  agreeable  to  her  guefts  by 
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acquainting  them  with  .many  particulars  of  her  father  Af^ 
ricanus,  and  of  his  manner  of  living.  But  what  they  mod: 
admired  in  her,  was,  that  the  could  fpeak  of  her  fons  with- 
out a  figh  or  a  tear,  and  recount  their  aclions  and  fuffer- 
ing,  as  if  me  had  been  giving  a  narrative  of  fome  ancient 
heroes.  Some,  therefore,  imagined,  that  age  and  the 
greatnefs  of  her  misfortunes  had  deprived  her  of  her  un- 
deritandingand  fenfibility.  But  thofe  who  were  of  that 
opinion  feem  rather  to  have  wanted  underftanding  them- 
ielves  ;  fince  they  knew  not  how  much  a  noble  mind  may, 
by  a  liberal  education,  be  enabled  to  fupport  itfelf  againic 
diftrefs  j  and  that  though  in  the  purfuit  of  rectitude,  For- 
tune may  often  defeat  the  purpofes  of  Virtue,  yet  Vir- 
tue in  bearing  affliction  can  never  lofe  her  prerogative.* 


AGIS  and  CLEOMENES 

COMPARED  WITH 

TIBERIUS  and  CAIUS  GRACCHUS. 

A  HUS  we  have  given  the  hiftory  of  thefe  great  men  fev- 
erally,  and  it  remains  that  we  take  a  view  of  them  in 
comparifon  with  each  other.  Thofe  who  hated  the  Grac- 
chi, and  endeavored  the  moll:  to  difparage  them,  never 
durft  deny,  that  of  all  the  Romans  of  their  time,  nature 
had  difpofed  them  moft-  happily  to  virtue,  or  that  this 
difpofition  was  cultivated  by  the  moft  excell^rt  educa- 
tion. But  nature  appears  to  have  done  Mill  more  for  Agis 
and  Cleomenes  ;  for  though  they  not  only  wanted  the  ad- 
vantages of  education,  but  were   trained  to  fuch  manners 

*  Kat  ort  T>?g  oc^siYj;  v)  78^*5  <pvKa.TTO(A£»ci';  fxsv  to,  kccKo,  ttoA- 
">CLy}(;  -cj£^j£nvj  £v  ee  to)  Tnccijai  Tofsgtii/  evhoyirMOij  Tagctniiiai. 
The  learned  Du  Soul  here  propofes  to  read  0  v>,a.T7o^iYj<;  inflead 
of  (pvXccrrofxeiot<;.znd  v.av.&  for  ax^a.  There  are  indeed,  fome 
manuicript  authorities  for  thofe  leadings,  2nd  the  pafTage  is  capable 
of  a  good  fenfe  if  we  accept  them,  viz.  And  that  though  Virtue,  in 
flrioing  to  avoid  ajfUftion  may  he  often  overborne  by  }'orturey  &c. — 
But  we  think  the  contrail  fufficiently  preferved  without  altering  the 
printed  text.  The  learned  annotator  will  have  ffXaTTo^a* 
here  to  fignifyr/to;  and  that  is  certainly  often  the  fignification.  But 
iornetimes.it  fignihes  otjerve,  as  appears  from  the  following  pafibge 
in  Hefiod>  ^iiKTa  £  ex.  Ajo&e?  TrepuKuypBio;, 
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and  cuftoms  as  had  corrupted  many  before  them ;  yet  they 
became  examples  of  temperance  and  fobriety. 

Befides,  the  Gracchi  lived  at  a  time  when  Rome  was  in 
her  greateft  glory  ;  a  time  that  was  diftinguifhed  by  a  vir* 
tuous  emulation  ;  and  of  courfe  they  muff  have  had  a  nat- 
ural averfion  to  give  up  the  inheritance  of  virtue  which 
they  had  received  from  their  an-ceflors.  Whereas  Agis 
and  Cleomenes  had  parents  of  very  different  principles, 
and  found  their  country  in  a  very  difeafed  and  unhappy 
irate  ;  and  yet  thefe  things  did  not  in  the  lead  abate  their 
ardor  in  the  purfuits  of  honor. 

We  have  a  ftrong  proof  of  the  d'ifinterefted  views  of  the 
Gracchi,  and  their  averfion  to  avarice,  in  their  keeping 
themfelves  clear  of  all  iniquitous  'practices  in  the  whole 
courfe  of  their  adminiftration.  But  Agis  might  even  have 
Tefented  it,  if  any  one  had  commended  him  for  not  touch- 
ing the  property  of  others,  fince  he  diftributed  his  whole 
fubftance  among  the  citizens  of  Sparta,  which,  befide 
other  confiderable  articles,  confuted  of  fix  hundred  talents 
in  money.  What  a  crime  then  mult  unjuff  gain  have  ap- 
peared to  him,  who  thought  it  nothing  lefs  than  avarice, 
to  poffefs  more  than  others,  though  by  the  faireff.  title  ? 

Ifweconfider  them  with  refpect  to  the  hardinefs  of 
their  enterprifes,  and  the  new  regulations  they  wanted  to 
eftablifh,  we  fhall  find  the  two  Grecians  greatly  fuperior. 
One  of  the  two  Romans  applied  himfelf  principally  to 
making  roads  and  colonizing  towns.  The  boldeft  attempt 
of  Tiberius  was  the  distribution  of  the  public  lands  ;  and 
Caius  diH  nothing  more  extraordinary  than  the  joinino-  an 
equal  number  of  the  equeftrian  order  in  commiflion  with 
the  three  hundred  patrician  judges. 

The  alterations  which  Agis  and  Cleomenes  brought  in- 
to the  fyftem  of  their  commonwealth,  were  -of  a  different 
nature.  They  faw  that  a  fmall  and  partial  amendment 
was  no  better,  as  Plato  expreffes  it,  than  the  cutting  off 
one  of  the  Hydra's  heads  ;*  and  therefore  they  introduc- 
ed a  change  that  might  remove  all  the  difiempers  of  the 
■  eontfitution  at  once,  .Perhaps  we  may  exprefs  ourfelves 
with  more  propriety,  if  we  fay,  that,  by  removing  the 
changes  that  had  caufed  all  their  misfortunes,  they  brought 
Sparta  back  to  its  firft  principles. 

Poflibly  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  add,  that  the  meafures 
the  Gracchi  adopted,  were  offenuve  to  the  greateft  men  in 

*  In  the  fourth  book  of  the  Commonwealth, 
Vol.V.  D 
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Rome  ;*  whereas,  all  that  Agis  meditated,  and  Cleomenes 
brought  to  bear,  had  the  belt  and  moil  refpectable  au- 
thorities to  fupport  it,  I  mean  the  fanclion  either  of  Ly- 
curgus  or  Apollo. 

What  is  ftill  more  confiderable,  by  the  political  meaf- 
ti res  of  the  Gracchi,  Rome  made  not  the  lead  acquifition 
of  power  or  territory  ;  whereas,  through  thofe  of  Cleo- 
menes, Greece  faw  the  Spartans  in  a  little  time  become 
matters  of  Pe.loponnefus,  and  contending  for  fuperiority 
with  the  moft  powerful  princes  of  that  age  :  And  this 
without  any  other  view,  than  to  deliver  Greece  from  the 
incurfions  of  the  Illyrians  and  Gauls,  and  put  her  OBce 
more  under  the  protection  of  the  race  of  Hercules. 

The  different  manner  of  the  deaths  of  thefe  great  men, 
appears  alfo  to  me  to  point  cut  a  difference  in  their  char- 
acters. The  Gracchi  fought  with  their  fellow  citizens, 
and  being  defeated.,  perifhed  in  their  flight.  Agis,  on  the 
other  hand,  fell  almoft  a  voluntary  facrifice,  rather  than 
that  any  Spartan  fhould  lofe  his  life  on  his  account.  Cle- 
omenes, when  infulted  and  oppreffed,  had  recourfe  to 
vengeance  ;  and,  as  circumstances  did  not  favor  him,  had 
courage  enough  to  give  himielf  the  fatal  blow. 

If  we  view  them  in  another  light,  Agis  never  diftin- 
guimed  himfelf  as  a  general  ;  for  he  was  killed  befoie  lie 
had  any  opportunity  of  that  kind  ;  and  with  the  many 
great  and  glorious  victories  of  Cleomenes,  we  may  com- 
pare the  memorable  exploit  of  Tiberius,  in  being  the 
fir  ft  to  fcale  the  walls  of  Carthage,  and  his  faving  twenty 
thoufand  Romans  who  had  no  other  hope  of  life,  by  the 
peace  which  he  happily  concluded  with  the  Numantians. 
As  for  Caius,  there  were  many  instances  of  his  military 
talents  both  in  the  Numantian  war,  and  in  Sardinia.  So 
that  the  two  brothers  would  probably  one  day  have  been 
ranked  with  the  greateft  generals  among  the  Romans, 
had  they  not  come  to  an  untimely  death. 

As  to  their  political  abilities,  Agisleems  to  have  wanted 
firmnefs  and  defpatch.  He  iuifered  himielf  to  be  impcfed 
upon  by  Agefiiaus,  and  performed  not  his  promife  to  the 

*  Plutarch  feems  to  cenfure  the  Agrarian  law  as  an  irrational  one, 
and  as  the  invention  of  the  .Gracchi.  But,  in  fact,  there  was  an 
Agrarian  law  among  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus  ;  and  the  Grac- 
chi were  notthe.firit  promoters  of  Inch  a  law  among  the  Romans, 
Spurius  Camus  offered  a  bill  of  the  fame  kind  above  two  hundred 
years  bsfoxe3  which  proved  equally  fatal  to  him. 
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citizens  of  making  a  did  ribution  of  lands.  He  was,  indeed, 
extremely  yourtg  ;  and,  on  that  account,  had  a  timidity 
which  preventedthe  completion  of  thofe  fchemes  that  had 
f'o  much  raifed  the  cxpe6tation  of  the  public.  Cleomenes, 
on  the  contrary,  took  too  bold  and  too  violent  a  method  to 
effectuate  the  changes  he  had  refolved  on  in  the  police  of 
Sparta.  It  was  an  act  ofinjuftice  to  put  the  ephori  to 
death,  whom  he  might  either  have  brought  over  to  his 
party  by  force,  becaui'e  he  was  fuperior  in  arms,  or  elfe 
have  bammed,  as  he  .did  many  others.  For,  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  the  knife,  except  in  cafes  of  extreme  neceflity, 
indicates  neither  the  good  phyncian,  nor  the  able  ftatef- 
man,  but  unfkilfulnefs  in  both.  Befides,  in  politics,  that 
ignorance  is  always  attended  with  injuitice  and  cruelty. 
But  neither  of  the  Gracchi  began  the  civil  war,  or  dipped 
his  hands  in  the  blood  of  his  countrymen.  Caius,  we  are 
told,  even  when  attacked,  did  not  repel  force  with  force  ; 
and,  though  none  behaved  with  greater  courage  and  vigor 
than  he  in  other  wars,  none  was  fo  How  to  lift  up  his  hand 
againft  a  fellow  citizen.  He  went  out  unarmed  to  a  fcene 
of  fury  and  fcdition  ;  when  the  fight  began,  he  retired  ; 
a:--],  through  the  whole,  appeared  more  folicitous  to  avoid 
the  doing  of  harm,  than  the  receiving  it.  The  flight, 
therefore,  of  the  Gracchi  muft.not  be  confidered  as  an  act 
of  cowardice,  but  patriotic  difcretion.  Forthey  were  un- 
der -a  neceflity  either  of  taking  the  method  they  did,  or 
of  fighting  in  their  own  defence  if  they  flayed. 

The  i'trongeit  charge  againitTiberius  is,  that  hedepofed 
his  colleague,  and  fued  for  a  jecond  tribunefhip.  Caius 
was  blamed  for  the  death  of  Antyllius  ;  but  againft  all 
reafon  andjuftice  ;  forthey  fa6t  was  committed  without  his 
approbation,  and  he  looked  upon  it  as  a  mod  unhappy 
circumftance.  On  the  other  hand,  Cleomenes,  not  to 
mention  any  more,  his  destroying  the  ephori,  took  an  un- 
constitutional itep  in  enfranchifing  all  the  flaves  ;  and,  in 
reality,  he  reigned  alone,  though,  to  fave  appearances,  he 
took  in  his  brother  Euclidas  as  a  partner  in  the  throne,who 
was  not  of  the  other  family  that  claimed  a  right  to  give  one 
of  the  kings  to  Sparta.  Archidamus,  who  was  of  that  fam- 
ily, and  had  as  much  right  to  the  throne,  he  perfuaded 
to  return  from  MedFene.  In  confequence  of  this  he  was 
affafimated  ;  and?>as  Cleomenes  made  no  inquiry  into  the 
murder,  it  is  probable  that  he  was  juftly  cenfured  as  the 
saufe  of  it..    Whereas,  Lycurgus,  whom  he  pretended  to 
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take  as  his  pattern,  freely  furrendered  to  his  nephew  Cha- 
rilaus,  the  kingdom  committed  to  his  charge  ;  and  that 
he  might  not  be  blamed  in  cafe  of  his  untimely  death,  he 
went  abroad  and  wandered  a  long  time  in  foreign  coun- 
tries ;  nor  did  he  return  till  Charilaus  had  a  fon  to  fuc- 
ceed  him  in  the  throne.  It  is  true,  Greece  had  not  pro- 
duced any  other  man  who  can  be  compared  to  Lycurgus. 

We  have  mown  that  Cleomenes,  in  the  courfe  of  his  gov- 
ernment, brought  in  greater  innovations,  and  committed 
more  violent  acts  of  injuitice.  And  thofe  that  are  inclined 
to  cenfure  the  perfons  of  whom  we  are  writing,  reprefent 
Cleomenes  as,  from  the  firft,  of  a  tyrannical  difpoiition, 
and  a  lover  of  war.  The  Gracchi  they  accufe  of  immod- 
erate ambition,  malignity  itfelf  not  being  able  to  find  any 
ether  flaw  in  them.  At  the  fame  time  they  acknowledge, 
that  thofe  tribunes  might  poffibly  be  carried  beyond  the 
dictates  of  their  native  difpoiition  by  anger,  and  the  heat 
of  contention,  which,  like  lb  many  hurricanes,  drove  them 
at  laft  upon  feme  extremes  in  their  administration.  What 
could  be  more  juft  or  meritorious  than  their  firft  defign,  to 
which  they  would  have  adhered,  had  not  the  ricli  and 
great,  by  the  violent  methods  they  took  to  abrogate  their 
law,  involved  them  both  in  thofe  fatal  quarrels  ;  the  one. 
to  defend  himfelf,  and  the  other  to  revenge  his  brother, 
who  was  taken  off  without  any  form  of  law  orjuftice  ? 

From  thefe  obfervations,  you  may.  eafily  perceive  the 
difference  between  them;  and,  if  you  required  me  to 
characterize  each  of  them  fingly,  I  mould  fay  that  the 
palm  of- virtue  belongs  to  Tiberius  ;  young  Agis  had  the 
feweft  faults  ;  and  Caius,  in  point  of  courage  and  fpirit  of 
enterprife,  was  little  inferior  to  Cleomenes, 
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WHOEVER-  it  was,  my  Soflius,  that  wrote  the  enco- 
mium upon  Alcibiades  for  his  victory  in  the  chariot  race 
at  the  Olympic  games  ;  whether  Euripides  (which  is  the 
common  opinion)  or  fome  other,  he  afTerts,  that  "The 
"  firft  requifite  to  happinefs,  is,  that  a  man  be  born  in  a 
"  famous  city."  But,  as  to  real  happinefs,  which  confifts 
principally  in  the  difpofition  and  habit  of  the  mind,  for 
my  part,  I  think  it  would  make  no  difference  though  a 
man  fhould  be  born  in  an  inconfiderable  town,  or  of  a 
mother  who  had  no  advantages  either  of  fize  or  beauty  ; 
for  it  is  ridiculous  to  fuppofe  that  Julis,  a  fmall  town  in 
the  ifle  of  Ceos,  which  is  itfelf  not  great,  and  JEgina9. 
which  an  Athenian  "  wanted  to  have  taken  away,  as  an 
"  eye  fore  to  the  Piraeus,"  fhould  give  birth  to  good  poets 
and  players,*  and  not  be  able  to  produce  a  man  who  might 
attain  the  virtues  of  juftice,  of  contentment,  and  of  mag- 
nanimity. Indeed,  thofe  arts,  which  are  to  gain  the  maf- 
ter  of  them  confiderable  profit  or  honor,  may  probably- 
not  flourifh  in  mean  and  infignificant  towns.  But  virtue, 
like  a  ftrong  and  hardy  plant,  will  take  root  in  any  place, 
where  it  can  find  an  ingenuous  nature,  and  a  mind  that 
has  no  averfion  to  labor  and  difcipline.  Therefore,  if  our 
fentiments  or  conduct  fall  fhort  of  the  point  they  ought 
to  reach,  we  muft  not  impute  it  to  the  obfcurity  of  the.: 
place  where  we  were  born,  but  to  our  little  felves. 

Thefe  reflections,  however,  extend  not  to  an  author, 
who  would  write  ahiftory  of  events  which  happened  in  a 
foreign  country,  and  cannot  be  come  at  in  his  own.  As 
he  has  his  materials  to  collect  from  a  variety  of  books  dif- 
perfed  in  different  libraries,  his  firft  care  fhould  be  to  take 
iip  his  reiidence  in  fome  populous  town  which  has  an  ambi- 
tion for  literature.  There  he  will  meet  with  many  curious 
and  valuable  books  ;  and  the  particulars  that  are  wanting 
in  writers,  he  may,  upon  inquiry,  be  fupplied  with  by 
thofe  who  have  laid  them  up  in  the  faithful  repofitory  of 
memory.  This  will  prevent  his  work  from  being  defective 
in  any  material  point.  As  to  myfelf,  I  live  in  a  little  town5 

*  The  poet  Simonides  was  of  Ceos ;  and  Polus  the  attor  was  ef 

yEgina, 

5  x>  3 
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and  I  choofe  to  live  there,  led:  it  mould  become  ft  ill  hf$r 
Y/hen  I  was  in  Rome,  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  I  had  not 
leifure  to  ftudy  the  Latin  tongue,  on  account  of  the  public 
commiflions  with  which  I  was  charged,  and  the  number  of 
people  that  came  to  be  iniiructed  by  me  in  philofophy.  It 
was  not,  therefore,  till  a  late  period  in  liie/that  I  began  to 
read  the  Roman  authors.  The  procefs  may  feem  ftran°e  ; 
and  yet  it  is  very  true.  I  did  not  fo  much  gain  the  knowl- 
edge of  things  by  the  words,  as  words  by  the  knowledge  I 
had  of  things.  I  mall  only  add,  that,  to  attain  fuch  a  (kill 
in  the  language,  as  to  be  matter  of  the  beauty  and  fluencv 
of  its  expreffions,  with  its  figures,  its  harmony,  and  all  the 
other  graces  of  its  ftructure,  would  indeed  be  an  elegant 
and  agreeable  accompli fh men t.  But  the  practice  and  pains 
it  requires,  are  more  than  I  have  time  for,  audi  mult  leave 
the  ambition  to  excel  in  that  walk  to  younger  men. 

In  this  book,  which  is  the  fifth  of  our  parallels,  we  in- 
tend to  give  the  lives  of  Demofthenes  and  Cicero,  and 
from  their  actions  and  political  conduct,  we  fhall  collect 
and  compare  their  manners  and  difpoiition  ;  but,  for  the. 
reafon  already  afligned,  we  fhall  not  pretend  to  examine 
their  orations,  or  to  determine  which  of  them  was  the 
more  agreeable  fpeaker.     For,  as  Ion  fays, 

What's  the  gay  dolphin  when  he  quits  the  waves, 
And  bounds  upon  the  fhore  ? 

Caccilius,*  a  writer  at  all  times  much  too  prefumptuousy 
paid  little  regard  to  that  maxim  of  the  poet's,  when  he  fo 
boldly  attempted  a  companion  between  Demofthenes  and 
Cicero.  But  perhaps  the  precept,  Knoiu  thy 7 "elf ]  would 
-«ot  be  coniidered  as  divine,  if  every  man  could  eafily  re- 
duce it  to  practice. 

It  feems  to  me  that  Demofthenes  and  Cicero  were  orig- 
inally formed  by  nature  in  the  fame  mould,  fo  great  is  the 
refemblanee  in  their  difpofition.  The  fame  ambition,  the 
fame  love  of  liberty,  appears  in  their  whole  adminiftration, 
and  the  fame  timidity  amidft  wars  and  dangers.  Nor  did' 
they  lefs  referable  each  other  in  their  fortunes.  For  I  think 
it  is  impoiTible  to  find  two  other  orators,  who  raifed  them- 
felves  from  obfcure  beginnings  to  fuch  authority  and  power; 
>;vho  both  oppofed  kings  and  tyrants  ;  who  both  loft  their 

*  Cceciaius  was  a  celebrated  rhetorician,  who  lived  in  the  tim* 
gf  Augustus.  He  wrote  a  treat  iie  on  the  lublime,  which  is  men- 
&aaed  by  Longiciis*» 
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daughters  ;  were  banifhed  their  country,  and  returned 
with  honor;  were  forced  to  fly  again;  were  taken  by 
their  enemies,  and  at  laft  expired  the  fame  hour  with  the 
liberties  of  their  country.  So  that,  if  nature  and  fortune,,, 
like  two  artificers, were  to  defcend  upon  the  fcene,  anddif- 
pute  about  their  work,  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide 
whether  the  former  had  produced  a  greater  refemblance 
in  their  diipofitions,  or  the  latter  in  the  circumftances  of 
their  lives.     We  fhall  begin  with  the  more  ancient. 

Demofthenes,  the  father  of  Demofthenes,  was  one  of  the 
principle  citizens  of  Athens.     Theopompus  tells  us,  he 
was  called  the  jvoord  cutler ,  becaufe  he  employed  a  great 
number  of  (laves  in  that  bufinefs.     As  to  what  iEfchines 
the  orator  relates  concerning  his  mother,*  that  me  was  the 
daughter  of  one  Gylon,f  who  was  forced  to  fly  for  treaforx 
againfl  the  commonwealth,  and  of  a  barbarian  woman,  we 
cannot  take  upon  us  to  fay  whether  it  was  dictated  by  truth,, 
or  by  falfehood  and  malignity.     He  had  a  large  fortune  left 
him  by  his  father,  who  died  when  he  was' only  feven  years- 
of  age  ;  the  whole  being  eftimated  at  little  lefs  than  fif- 
teen talents.     But  he  was  greatly  wronged  by  his  guardi- 
ans, who  converted  part  to  their  own  ufe,  andfuffered  part 
to  lie  neglected.     Nay,  they  were  vile  enough  to  defraud- 
his  tutors  of  their  falaries.     This  was  the  chief  reafon  that 
he  had  not  thofe  advantages  of  education   to  which   his 
quality  intitled  him.     His  mother  did  not  choofe   that  he 
mould  be  put  to  hard  and  laborious  exercifes,  on  account 
of  the  weaknefsand  delicacy  of  his  frame  ;  and  his  precep- 
tors, being  ill  paid,  did  not  prefs  him  to  attend  them.-— 
Indeed,  from  the  firft  he  was  of  a.  (lender  and  fickly  habit* 
infomuch  that  the  boys  are  faid  to  have  given  him  the  con- 
temptuous name  of  Batalus%  for  his  natural  defects.    Some 
fay,  Batalus  was  an  effeminate  mufician,  whom  Antipha- 
nes  ridiculed  in  one  of  his  farces  ;  others,   that  he  was  a 
poet,  whofe  verfes  were  of  the  moft  wanton  and  licentious 
kind.     The  Athenians,  too,  at  that  time,   feem  to  have 

*  In  his  oration  againft  Ctefiphon. 

+  Gylon  was  accufedbf  betraying  to  the  enemy  a  town  in  Pon- 
tus  called  Nymphaeum  ;  upon  which  he  fled  into  Scythia, where 
he  married  a  native  of  the  country,  and  had  two  daughters  by  her  ; 
one  of  whom  was  maried  to  Philochares,  and  the  other,  named 
Cleobule,  to  Demofthenes.  Her  fortune  was  forty  mince  ;  and  of 
this  marriage  came  Demofthenes  the  orator, 

J  Hefychius  gives  a  different  explanation  of  the  word  Batalus ;  bn*. 
Plutarch  muft  be  allowed,  though  Dacier  will  not  here  allow  hir», 
t*> underftand  the  fenfe  of  the  Greek  word  as  well  as  Hefychius* 
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called  apart  of  the  body  Batalus,  which  decency  forbids 
us  to  name.  We  are  told,  that  Demofthenes  had  like  wife 
the  name  of  Argas,  either  on  account  of  the  lavage  and 
morofe  turn  of  his  behavior  ;  for  there  is  a  fort  of  ferpent 
which  fome  of  the  poets  call  Argas  ;*  or  elfe  for  the  fe- 
verity  of  his  expreflions  which  often  gave  his  hearers  pain  ; 
for  there  was  a  poet  named  Argas,  whofe  verfes  were  ve- 
ry keen  and  fatirical.     But  enough  of  this  article. 

His  ambition  to  fpeak  in  public  is  faid  to  have  taken  its 
rife  on  this  occafion.  The  orator  Calliftratus  was  to  plead 
in  the  caufe  which  the  city  of  Oropusf  had  depending ;  and 
the  expectation  of  the  public  was  greatly  raifed  both  by  the 
powers  of  the  orator,which  were  then  in  the  higheft  repute, 
and  by  the  importance  of  the  trial.  Demofthenes  hearing 
the  governors  and  tutors  agree  among  themfelves  to  attend 
the  trial, with  much  importunity  prevailed  on  his  matter  to 
take  him  to  hear  the  pleadings.  The  matter  having  fome 
acquaintance  with  the  officers  who  opened  the  court,  got  his 
young  pupil  a  feat  where  he  could  hear  the  orators  without 
being  feen .  Calliftratus  had  great  fuccefs,  and  his  abilities 
were  extremely  admired.  Demofthenes  was  fired  with  a 
ipirit  of  emulation.  When  he  faw  with  what  diftinction  the 
orator  was  conducted  home,  and  complimented  by  the  peo- 
ple, he  was  (truck  ftill  more  with  the  power  of  that  com- 
manding eloquence,  which  could  carry  all  before  it.  From 
this  time*  therefore,  he  bade  adieu  to  the  other  ftudies  and 
exercifes  in  which  boys  are  engaged,  and  applied  himfelf 
with  great  amduity  to  declaiming,  in  hopes  of  being  one  day 
numbered  among  the  orators,  liseus  was  the  man  he  made 
ufe  of  as  his  preceptor  in  eloquence,though  Ifocratesthen 
taught  it  j  whether  it  was  that  the  lofs  of  his  father  incapa- 
citated him  to  pay  the  fumof  ten  mince ,%  which  was  that 
rhetorician's  ufual  price,  orwhetherhe  preferred  the  keen 
and  iubtie  manner  of  Ifbus,  as  more  fit  for  public  ufe. 

•  Hypocrates  too  mentions  a  ferpent  of  that  name. 

+  Oropus  was  a  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Euripus,  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Attica.  The  Thebans,  though  they  had  been  relieved  in 
their  diftreis  by  Chabrias,  and  the  Athenians  forgot  their  former  ier- 
vices,  and  took  Oropus  from  them.  Chabrias  was  fufpetted  of 
treachery,  and  Calliftratus,  the  orator,  was  retained  to  plead  againft 
him.  Demofthenes  mentions  this  in  his  oration  againft  Phidias. 
At  the  time  of  this  trial,  he  was  about  fixteen. 

X  This  could  not  be  the  reaion,  if  what  is  recorded  in  the  life  of 
Iiaeus  be  true,  that  he  was  retained  as  tutor  to  Demofthenes  at  the 
price  of  a  hundred  mines. 
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Hermippus  fays  he  met  with  an  acccount  in  certain  a- 
nonymous  memoirs,  that  Demofthenes  likewife  ftudied  un- 
der Plato,*  and  received  great  afliftance  from  him  in  pre- 
paring to  fpeak  in  public.  He  adds,  that  Ctefibius  ufed 
to  lay,  that  Demofthenes  was  privately  fupplied  by  Calli- 
as  the  Syracufan,  and  fome  others,  with  the  fyftems  of 
rhetoric  taught  by  Ifocrates  and  Alcidamus,  and  made  his 
advantage  of  them. 

When  his  minority  was  expired,  he  called  his  guardians 
to  account  at  law,  and  wrote  orations  againft  them.  As 
they  found  many  methods  of  chicane  and  delay,  he  had 
great  opportunity,  as  Thucydides  fays,  to  exercife  his  tal- 
ent for  the  bar.  f  It  was  not  without  much  pains  and 
fome  rifk  that  he  gained  his  caufe  ;  and,  at  laft,  it  was  but 
a  very  fmali  part  of  his  patrimony  that  he  could  recover. 
By  this  means,  however,  he  acquired  a  proper  aflurance, 
and  fome  experience  ;  and,  having  taftedthe  honor  and 
power  that  go  in  the  train  of  eloquence,  he  attempted  to 
fpeak  in  the  public  debates,  and  take  a  mare  in  the  ad- 
miniftration.  As  it  is  faid  of  Laomedon  the  Orchomeni- 
an,  that,  by  the  advice  of  his  phyficians,  in  fome  diforder 
of  the  fpleen,  he  applied  himfelf  to  running,  and  continu- 
ed it  conftantly  a  great  length  of  way,  till  he  had  gained 
fuch  excellent  health  and 'breath,  that  he  tried  for  the 
crown. at  the  public  games,  and  difringuifned  himfelf  in 
the  long  courfe  ;  fo  it  happened  to  Demoithenes,  that  he 
n*rft  appeared  at  the  bar  for  the  recovery  of  his  own  for- 
tune, which  had   been  fo  much   embezzled  ;  and   having 

*  This  is  confirmed  by  Cicero  in  his  Brutus.  LeBitavijk  Plato- 
nem Jiudiofe ,  andimjjt  etiain  Dzmofther.es  dicitur  :  ldque  apparet  ex 
gene-re  et granditakVefborum.  Again  in  his  book  de  Oratorc  :  Qu-od 
idem  de  Demofihaie  exijlimari  foteji%  cujus  ex  cpiflolis  inielligi  licet 
quamfrequensficrit  Plafonds  auditor.  It  is  pofiibie  that  Cicero  in 
this  place  alludes  to  that  letter  of  Demofthenes  addreffed  to  Heracli- 
odoras.  in  which  he  thus  ipeaks  of  Plato's  philoibphy.  "Since 
•'  you  haveefpouied  the  doclrine  of  Plato,  which  is  fo  diitant 
<{  from  avarice,  from  artifice  and  violence  ;  a  doctrine  wbofe  object 
"  is  the  perfection  of  goodnefs  and  juftice  !  Immortal  gods  !  when 
<{  once  a  man  has  adopted  this  doctrine,  it  is  pomble  he  mould 
4'  deviate  from  truth,  or  entertain  one  feliifh  or  ungenerous  fenti- 
ment  ?" 

t  He  loft  his  father  at  the  age  of  fevcn  ;  and  he  was  ten  years  in 
the  hands  of  Guardians.*  He,  therefore,  began  to  plead  in  his  eigh= 
teenth  year,  which,  as  it  was  only  in  his  own  private  affairs,  was 
not  forbidden  by  the  laws, 
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acquired  in  that  caufe  a  perfuafive  and  powerful  manner 
of  fpeaking,  he  contefted  the  crown,  as  I  may  call  it,  with 
the  other  orators  before  the  general  aiTembly. 

However,  in  hisfirft  addreis  to  the  people,  he  was  laugh- 
ed-at,  and  interrupted  by  their  clamors  ;  for  the  violence 
of  his  manner  threw  him  into  a  confuiion  of  periods,  and' 
a  diftortion  of  his  argument.  Befides,  he  had  a  weaknefs 
and  a  ftammering  in  his  voice,  and  a  want  of  breath,  which 
caufed  fuch  a  diffraction  in  his  difcourfe,  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult for  the  audience  to  underftand  him.  At  lafl,  upon  his 
quitting  the  aiTembly,  Eunomus  thQ  Thriafian,  a  man  now 
extremely  old,  found  bun  wandering  in  a  dejected  condi- 
tion in  the  Piraeus,  and  took  upon  him  to  fet  him  right. 
t(  You,"  faid  he,  "have  a  manner  of  fpeaking  very  like 
u  that  of  Pericles  ;  and  yet  you  lofe  yourfelf  out  of  mere 
e<  timidity  and  cowardice.  You  neither  bear  up  againft 
li  the  tumults  of  a  popular  aiTembly,  nor  prepare  your  body 
c%  by  exercife  for  the  labor  of  the  roftru?n,  but  fufter  your 
"  parts  to  wither  away  in  negligence  and  indolence." 

Another  time  we  are  told,  when  his  ipeeches  had  been 
ill  received,  and  he  v\a-  going  home  with  his  head  cover- 
ed, and  in  the  greateft  dilirefs,  Satyrus  the  player,  who 
W.m  an  acquaintance  or  his,  followed,  and  went  in  with 
him.  Demotfhenes  lamented  to  him,  "  That  though  he 
"  was  the  moft  laborious  of  all  the  orators,  and  had  aimoft 
"  facrificed  his  health  to  that  application,  yet  he  could 
"  gain  no  favor  with  the  people  ;  but  drunken  feamen, 
*l  and  other  unlettered  perfons  were  heard  ;  and  kept  the 
**  roftrum^  while  he  was  entirely  difregarded."*  "  You 
"  fay  true,"  anfwered  Satyrus  ;  "  but  I  will  foon  provide 
"  a  remedy,  if  you  will  repeat  to  me  fome  fpeech  in  Euri- 
"  pides  or  Sophocles."  When  Demoiihenes  had  done, 
Satyrus  pronounced  the  fame  fpeech  ;  and  he  did  it  with 
inch  propriety  of  action,  and  fo  much  in  character,  that  it 
appeared  to  the  orator  quite  a  different  pafTage.  He  now 
underftood  fo  well  how  much  grace  and  dignity  action  adds 
to  the  bell  oration,  that  he  thought  it  a  fmail  matter  to 
premediate  and  compofe,  though  with  the  utmoft  care,  if 
the  pronunciation  and  propriety  of  gefture  were  not  attend- 
ed to.     Upon  this,  he  built  himfelf  a  fubterraneous  ftudy,. 

*  This  was  the  privilege  of  all  democratic  dates.  Some  think, 
that  by  teamen,  he  means  Demades,  whole  profellion  was  chat  of  ;i 
mariner- 
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which  remained  to  our  times.  Thither  he  repaired  every 
day,  to  form  his  action,  and  exercife  his  voice,  and  he 
would  often  flay  there  for  two  or  three  months  together  ; 
fhaving  one  fide  of  his  head,  that,  if  he  fnould  happen  to 
be  ever  fo  defirous  of  going  abroad,  the  fhame  of  appear- 
ing in  that  condition  might  keep  him  in, 

When  he  did  go  out  upon  a  vifit,  or  received  one,  he 
would  take  fomething  that  pafled  in  comverfation,  fome  bu- 
finefs  or  fact  that  was  reported  to  him,  for  a  fubje<5t  to  ex- 
ercife himfelf  upon.  As  foon  as  he  had  parted  from  his 
friends,  he  went  to  his  ftudy,  where  he  repeated  the  matter 
in  order  as  it  pafTed,  together  with  the  arguments  for  and 
againftit.  The  fubflance  of  the  fpeeches  which  he  heard, 
lie  committed  to  memory,  and  afterwards  reduced  them  to 
regular  fentences  and  periods,*  meditating  a  variety  of  cor- 
rections and  new  forms  of  expreflion,  both  for  what  others 
had  faid  to  him,  and  he  had  addrefled  to  them.  Hence  it 
was  concluded  that  he  was  nota.man  of  much  genius  ;  and 
that  all  his  eloquence  was  the  effect  of  labor.  A  ftrcng 
proof  of  this  feemed  to  be,  that  he  was  feldom  heard  to 
ipeak  any  thing  extempore,  and  though  the  people  often 
called  upon  him  by  name,  as  he  fat  in  the  affembly,  to  fpeak 
to  the  point  debated,  he  would  not  do  it  unlefs  he  came  pre- 
pared. For  this,  many  of  the  orators  ridiculed  him  ;  and 
Pytheas,  in  particular  told  him,  "  That  all  his  arguments 
%i  fmelied  of  the  lamp."  Demofthenes  retorted  fharply  upon 
him,  "Yes,  indeed  ;  but  your  lamp  and  mine,  my  friend, 
*'  are  not  confcious  to  the  fame  labors."  To  others  he 
he  did  not  pretend  to  deny  his  previous  application,  but 
told  them,  "  He  neither  wrote  the  whole  of  his  ora- 
•'  tions,  nor  fpoke  without  firfl  committing  part  to  writ- 
*'  ing.  He  farther  affirmed,  "  That  this  mowed  him  a 
M  good  member  of  a  democratic  flate  ;  for  the  coming  pre- 
"  pared  to  the  ro/?r«/»,was  a  mark  of  refpecl  for  the  people. 
u  Whereas,  to  be  regardlefsofwhatthe  people  might  think 
«  of  a  man's  addrefs,  mowed  his  inclination  for  oligarchy  ; 
"  and  that  he  had  rather  gain  his  point  by  force  than  by 
*'  perfiiafion."  Another  proof  they  give  us  ef  his  wane 
of  confidence  on  any  fudden  occafion,  is,  that  when  he  hap- 
pened to  be  put  in  diforder  by  the  tumultuary  behavior  of 
the  people,  Demades  often  rofe  up  to  fupport  him  in  an 
extempore  addrefs  ;  but  he  never  did  the  fame  for  Demades. 

*  Cicero  did  the  fame,  as  we  find  in  his  epiftles  to  Atticus.' — 
Theie  arguments  he  calls  Thefts  Politico, 
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Wherefore,  then  it  may  be  faid,  did  ^Efchines  call  him 
an  orator  of  the  moft  admirable  affurance  ?  How  could  he 
fiand  up  alone  and  refute  Python  the  Byzantian,*  whofe 
eloquence  poured  againft.  the  Athenians  like  a  torrent  ? 
And  when  Lamachus  the  Myrrheneanf  pronounced  at  the 
Olympic  games  an  encomium  which  he  had  written  upon 
Philip  and  Alexander  ;  and  in  which  he  had  averted  many 
fevere  and  reproachful  things  againft  the  Thebans  and  O- 
lynthians,  how  could  Demofthenes  rife  up  and  prove,  by  a 
ready  deduction  of  fac~is,the  many  benefits  for  which  Greece 
was  indebted  to  the  Thebans  and  Chalfidians,and  the  many 
evils  that  the  flatterers  of  the  Macedonians  had  brought 
upon  their  country  ?  This,  too,  wrought  fuch  a  change  in 
the  minds  of  the  great  audience,  that  the  fophift,  his  antag- 
onift,  apprehending  a  tumult, ftole  out  of  the  aftembiy. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  that  Demofthenes  did  not 
take  Pericles  entirely  for  his  model.  He  only  adopted  his 
action  and  delivery,  and  his  prudent  refolution  not  to  make 
a  practice  of  fpeaking  from  a  Hidden  impulfe,  or  on  any  oc- 
cafion  that  might  prefent  itfelf  ;  being  perfuaded,  that  it 
was  to  that  conduct  he  owed  his  greatnefs.  Yet  while  he 
chofe  not  often  to  truft  thefuccefsof  his  powers  to  fortune, 
he  did  not  abfolutely  neglect,  the  reputation  which  may  be 
acquired  by  fpeaking  onafudden  occafion.  And,  if  we  be- 
lieve Eratofthenes,  Demetrius  the  Phalerian,  and  the  com- 
ic poets,  there  was  a  greater  fpirit  and  boldnefs  in  his  un- 
premeditated orations,  than  in  thofe  he  had  committed  to 
writing.     Eratofthenes  fays,  that,  in  his   extemporaneous 

*  This  was  one  of  themofl  glorious  circumftances  in  the  life  of 
Demofthenes.  The  fate  of  his  country,  in  a  great  meaiure  depended, 
on  his  eloquence.  After  Platan  was  loft,  and  Philip  threatened  to 
march  againft  Athens,  the  Athenians  applied  for  iuccors  to  the  Boeo- 
tians. When  the  league  v/as  eftablifhed,  and  the  troopsaifembled 
st  Chaeronea,  Philip  lent  arnbaftadors  to  the  council  of  Bceotia,  the 
chief  of  whom  was  Python,  one  of  the  abieft  orators  of  his  time. 
When  he  had  invieghed  with  all  the  powers  of  eloquence  a'Tainft  the 
Athenians  and  their  caufe.  Demofthenes  aniwered  him  and  carried 
the  point  in  their  favor.  He  was  io  elevated  with  this  victory,  that 
he  mentions  it  in  one  of  his  orations  in  almoft  the  fame  terms  that 
Plutarch  has  ufed  here. 

t  If  we  fuppofethis  Lamachus  to  havebeen  of  Attica. the  text  mould 
be  altered  from  Myrrhenean  to  Myrrhtnvfidn  ;  for  Myrrhinus  was  a  bor- 
ough of  Attica.  But  there  was  a  town  called  Myrrhine  in  jEolia, 
and  another  iii  Lemnos.  and  probably  Lamachus  was  of  one  of  thefe. 
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inrrangues,  he  often  fpoke  as  from  afupernatural  impulfe ; 
;wid  Demetrius  tells  us,  that,  in  an  addrefs  to  the  people, 
like  a  man  infpired,  he  once  uttered  this  oath  in  verfe,      w 

By  earth,  by  all  her  fountains,  flreams,  and  floods.. 

One -of  the  comic  writers  calls  him  Rhopoperperethras,* 
&nd  another,, ridiculing  his  frequent  life  of  the^antithefis,, 
fays,  "  As  he'  took,  fo  he  retook."  For  Demofthenes  a*- 
fecled  to  ufe  that  expreifion.  Poffibly,  Antiphanes  played 
upon  'that  paffage  in  the  oration  concerning  the  Ifle  of 
jRalonefus,  in  which  Demofthenes  advifed  the  Athenians 
**  not  to  take,  but  to  retake  it  from  Philip. "f 

It  was  agreed,   however,  on  all  hands,  that  Demades 
excelled  all  the   orators,  when  he  trufted  to  nature  only  ; 
and  that  his  fudden  efjufions  were  fuperior  to  the  labored 
fpeeches  of  Demofthenes.     Arifto  of  Chios   gives  us  the 
following  account  of  the  opinion  of  Theophraftus  concern- 
ing thefe  orators.     Being  afked   in  what  light  he   looked 
upon  Demofthenes  as  an  orator  ?  he   find,  "  I  think  him 
44  worthy  of  Athens  :"  What  of  Demades  ?   u  I  think  him 
U  above  it."     The  fame  philofopher  relates  of  Polyeuctus 
the  Sphettian,  who  was  one  of  the  principal  perfons  in  the 
Athenian  administration  at  that  time,  that  he  called  "  De- 
44  mbfthenes  the^greateft   orator,  and  Phocion   the  moit 
?  powerful  fpeaker  ;•*?  becauie  the  latter  comprifed  a  great 
deal  of  fenfe  in  a  few  words.    To  the  fame  purpole,  we  are 
told,    that  Demofthenes  himfelf,    whenever  Phocion  got 
up  ta  oppofe  him,  ufed  to  fay  to  his  friends,  (i  Here  comes 
44  the  pruning  hook  of  my  periods. "     It  is  uncertain,  in- 
-  deed,  whether  Demofthenes  referred  to  Phocion's  manner 
of  fpeaking,  or  to  his  life  and  character.  The  latter  might 
be  the  cafe,  becaufe  he  knew  that  a  word  or  nod  from  a 
man  of  fuperior  character,  is  more  regarded  than  the  long 
difcourfes  of  another. 

As  for  his  perfonal  defects,  Demetrius  the  Phalerian, 
gives  us  an  account  of  the  remedies  he  applied  to  them  ; 
aad  he  fays  he  had  it  from  Demofthenes  in  his  old  age. 
The  hefitation  and  ftammeringof  his  tongue,  he  corrected 

*  A  haberdajliercffmall  wares,,  or  fomething  like  it. 

+  There  is  an  expreffionfoniething  like  what  Plutarch  has  quoted 
-about  the  beginning  of  that  oration.  Libanius  fufpe&s  the  whole 
of  that  ©ration  to  be  fpurious  ;  but  this  raillery  of  the  poet  on  De- 
moithenes,  ieems  to  prove  that  it  was  of  his  hand. 

Vol.  V.    ■  E 
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by  practifing  to  fpeak  with  pebbles  in  his  mouth  ;  and  he 
ftrengthened  his  voice  by  running  or  walking  up  hill,  and 
pronouncing  fome  pafTage  in  an  oration  or  a  poem,  during 
the  difficulty  of  breath  which  that  caufed.  He  had,  more- 
over, a  looking  glafs  in  his  houfe,  before  which  he  ufed  to 
declaim,  and  adjuft  all  his  motions. 

It  is  (aid,  that  a  man  came  to  him  one  day,  and  defired 
him  to  be  his  advocate  again  ft  a  perfon  from  whom  he  had 
fuffered  by  afTault.  "Not  you,  indeed,"  faid  Demoft- 
henes,  "  you  have  fuffered  no  fuch  thing.55  "  What  !" 
faid  the  man,  railing  his  voice,  "  have  I  not  received 
"  thoie  blows?"  Ci  Ay,  now,"  replied  Demoflhenes, 
"  you  do  fpeak  like  a  perfon  that  has  been  injured.3'  So 
much,  in  his  opinion,  do  the  tone  of  voice  and  the  action 
contribute  to  gain  the  fpeaker  credit  in  what  he  affirms. 

His  action  pleafed  the  commonalty  much  \  but  people 
■of  tafte  (among  whom  was  Demetrius  the  Phalerean} 
thought  there  was  fomething  in  it  low,  inelegant,  and  un- 
manly. Hermippus  acquaints  us,  that  yEfion  being  afked 
his  opinion  of  the  ancient  orators,  and  thofe  of  that  time, 
faid,  "  Whoever  has  heard  the  orators  of  former  times, 
i(  mull  admire  the  decorum  and  dignity  with  which  they 
Cl  fpoke.  Yet  when  we  read  the  orations  of  Demofthenes, 
"  we  muft  allow  they  .have  more  art  in  the  composition, 
"  and  greater  force."  It  is  needlefs  to  mention,  that,  in 
his  written  orations,  there  was  fomething  extremely  cut- 
ting and  fevere  ;  but,  in  his  fudden  repartees,  there  was 
alfo  fomething  of  humor.*  When  Demades  faid,  "  De- 
"  mofthenes  to  me  !  a  fow  to  Minerva  ;'-  our  orator  made 
anfwer,  H  This  Minerva  was  found  the  other  day  playing 
"  the  whore  in  Colyttus."  When  a  rafcal,  furnamed 
Cbakhus,\  attempted  to  jeft  upon  his  late  itudies  and  long 
watchings,  he  faid,  "  I  know  my  lamp  offends  thee.  But 
"  you  need  not  wonder,  my  countrymen,  that  we  have  fo 
"  many  robberies,  when  we  have  thieves  of  brals,  and 
"  walls  only  of  clay."  Though  more  of  his  fayings  might 
be  produced,  we  mall  pafs  them  over,. and  go  on  to  feek 
the  reft  of  his  manners  and  character  in  his  aclions  and 
political  conduct. 

*  Longinus  will-not  allow  him  the  lead  excellence  in  matters  of 
/humor  or  pleafantry.     Cap.  xxviii. 
t  That  is,  Lrzfi\ 
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He  tells  us  liimfelf,  that  he  entered  upon  public  bufi- 
nefs  in  the  time  of  the  Phocian  war  ;#  and  the  fame  may 
be  collected  from  his  Philippics.  For  fome  of  the  laft  of 
them  were  delivered  after  that  war  was  hnifhed,  and  the 
former  relate  to  the  immediate  tranfa£tions-  of  it.  It  ap- 
pears alfo,  that  he  was  two  and  thirty  years  old,  when  he 
was  preparing  his  oration  againft  Midias  ;  and  yet,  at  that 
time,  he  had  attained  no  name  or  power  in  the  administra- 
tion. This,  indeed,  feems  to  be  the  reafon  of  his  drop- 
ping the  profecution  for  a  fum  of  money.     For, 


no  prayer,  no  moving  art 


E'er  bent  that  fierce,  inexorable  heart. — Poje. 

He  was  vindictive  in  his  nature,  and  implacable  in  his 
refentments.  He-,  faw  it  a  difficult  thing,  and  out  of  the 
reach  of  his  infereft,  to  pull  down  a  man  i'o  well  fupported 
on  all  fides,  as  Midias,  by  wealth  and  friends  ;  and  there- 
fore he  liftened  to  the  application  in  his  behalf.  Had  he 
{qq[\  any  hopes  or  pofftbility  of  crufhing  his  enemy,  I  can- 
not think  that  three  thoufand  drachmas  couid  have  dis- 
armed his  anger. 

He  had  a  glorious  fubjecl:  for  his  political  ambition,  t@ 
defend  the  caufe  of  Greece  againft  Philip.  He  defended 
it  like  a  champion  worthy  of  fuch  a  charge,  and  foon 
gamed  great  reputation  both  for  eloquence  and  for  the  bold 
truths  which  he  fpoke.  He  was  admired  in  Greece,  and 
courted  by  the  king  of  Per/ia.  Nay,  Philip  himfelf  had 
a  much  higher  opinion  of  him  than  the  other  orators  ;  and 
his  enemies  acknowledged  that  they  had  to  contend  with 
a  great  man.  For  /Efchines  and  Hyperides,  in  their  very 
accufationSj.  give  him  fuch  a  character. 

I  wonder,  therefore,  how  Theopompus  could  fay  that  he 
was  a  man  of  no  iteadinefs,  who  was  never  long  pleafed 
either  with  the  fame  perfons,  or  things.  For,  on  the  con- 
trary, if  appears,  that  he  abode  by  the  party  and  the 
meafures  which  he  firft  adopted;  and  was  fo  far  from 
quitting  them  during  his  life,  that  he  forfeited  his  life, 
rather  than  he  would  forfake  them.  Dernades,  to  excufe 
the  inconhflency  of  his  public  character,  ufed  to  fay,  "  I 
"  may  have  afFert^d  things  contrary  to  my  former  fenti- 
t€  ments,   but  not  any  thing  contrary  to  the  true  intereir. 

*  In  the  one  hundred  and  fixth  Olympiad,  five  hundred  and 
thirty  three  years  before  the  Chriitian  era.  JDemofthenes  was  then  in 
his  twentyfeventh  year. 
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M  of  the  commonwealth."  Melanopus,  who  was  of  the 
oppofite  party  to  Calliflratus,  often  fufFered  himfelf  to  be 
bought  off,  and  then  faid,  by  way  of  apology,  to  the  peo- 
ple, "  It  is  true,  the  man  is  rny  enemy,  but  the  public 
*'  good  is  an  overruling  confi  deration."  And  Nicodemus 
the  MelTenian,  who  fir  ft  appeared  ilrong  in  the  intereil  of 
CafTander,  and  afterwards  in  that  of  Demetrius,  faid,  "  He 
4<  did  not  contradict  hirnfelf,  for  it  was  always  the  bell  way 
**  to  liften  to  the  flrorjgeft."  But  we  have  nothing  of  that 
kind  to  allesre  a^ainft  Demofthenes.  He  was  never  a  time- 
ferver  either  in  his  words  or  actions.  The  key  of  politics, 
which  he  firfl  touched,  he  kept  to  without  variation. 

Pansetius,  the  philofopher,  afferts,  that  moil  of  his  ora- 
tions are  written  upon  this  principle,  that  virtue  is  to  be 
chofen  for  her  own  fake  only;  that,  for  iniiance,  of  the 
crouun,  that  againft  Arifcocrates,  Xhzxfor  the  immunities, 
and  the  Philippics.  In  all  thefe  orations,  he  does  not  ex- 
hort his  countrymen  to  that  which  is  moil  agreeable,  or 
tafy,  or  advantageous  ;  but  points  out  honor  and  propri- 
ety as  the  firfl  objects,  and  leaves  the  fafety  of  the  (late .as 
a  matter  of  inferior  confideration.  So  that,  if,  befide  that 
noble  ambition  whicli  animated  his  meafures,  and  the  gen- 
erous turn  of  his  addreffes  to  the  people,  he  had  been  bleil 
with  the  courage  that,  war  demands,  and  had  kept  his 
han^s  clean  of  bribes,  he  would  not  have  been  numbered 
with  fuch  orators  as  Mirocles,  Polyeuclus  and  Hyperides, 
but  have  deferved  to  be  placed  in  a  higher  fphere  with 
Cimon,  Thucydides,  and  Pericles. 

Among  thofe  who  took  the  reins  of  government,  after 
0<m,*  Phocion,  though  not  of  the  party  in  melt  efleem, 
I  mean  that  which  feemed  to  favor  the  Macedonians  ;  yet, 
on  account  of  his  probity  and  valor,  did  not  appear  at  all 
inferior  to  Ephialtes,  Ariflides,  and  Cimon.  But  Demof- 
lhenes had  neither  the  courage  that  could  be  trufted  in  the 
field,  nor  was  he  (as  Demetrius  exprefles  it)  fufiicientiy 

*  Ttov  yuv  [Air  avrov,  feemsasif  it  would  do,  with  thelittlcpara- 
phrafe  we  have  given  it  ;  for  Phocion  did  certainly  hold  the  reins 
of  government  when  Demoflhenes  was  no  more.  At  the  fame  time 
we  muffc  pbferve,  that  fome  infift  that  the  emendation  of  Wolfius, 
?m  yht  kc&t*  kv?g  v,  mould  take  place, becaufe  Phocion  w~s  cstempo- 
rary  to  Bemoithenes  ;  and  becaufe  Plutarch  fays  afterwards,  ts$  78 
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fortified  againft  the  impreffions  of  money.  Though  he 
bore  up  againft  the  afTaults  of  corruption  from  Philip  and 
the  Macedonians,  yet  he  was  taken  by  the  gold  of  Sufaand 
Ecbatana.  So  that  he  was  much  better  qualified  to  recom- 
mend, than  to  imitate,  the  virtues  of  our  anceftors.  Itv 
muft  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  he  excelled  all  the 
orators  of  his  time,  except  Phocion,  in  his  life  and  conver- 
fation.  And  we  find  in  his  orations,  that  he  told  the 
people  the  boldeft  truths,  that  he  oppofed  their  inclina- 
tions, and  corrected  their  errors  with  the  greateft  fpirit  and 
freedom.  Theopompus  alfo  acquaints  us,  that,  when  the 
Athenians  were  for  having  him  manager  of  a  certain  im- 
peachment, and  infifted  upon  it  in  a  tumultuary  manner, 
he  would  not  comply,  but  rofe  up  and  faid,  "  My  friends, 
"  I  will  be  your  counfellor,  whether  you  will  or  no  j  but 
"  a  falfe  accufer  I  will  not  be,  how  much  foever  you  may 
"  wi(h  it."  His  behavior  in  the  cafe  of  Antipho,  was  of 
the  androcratic  caft.*  The  people  had  acquitted  him  in 
the  general  alTembly  ;  and  yet  he  carried  him  before  the 
areopagus  ;  where,  without  regarding  the  offence  it  might 
give  the  people,  he  proved  that  he  had  promifed  Philip  to 
burn  the  arfenal  ;  upon  which  he  was  condemned  by  the 
council,  and  put  to  death.  He  like  wife  accufed  the  prieft- 
efs  Theoris  of  feveral  mifdemeanors  ;  and,  among  the 
red,  of  her  teaching  the  Haves  many  arts  of  impofition. 
-  Such 'crimes,  he  i n filled,  were  capital ;  and  me  was. de- 
livered over  to- the  executioner. 

Demofthenes.  is  faid  to  have  written  the  oration  for 
Apollodorus,  by  which  he  carried  his  caufe  again  ft  the 
general  Timotheus,  in  an  adtion  of  debt  to  the  public 
treafury  ;  as  alfo  thofe  others  againft  Phormio  and  Sre~ 
phanus  ;f  which  was  a  juft  exception  againft  his  character. 
For  he  compofed  the  oration  which  Phormio  had  pronounc- 
ed^againft  Apollodorus.  This,  therefore,was  like  furnifhfng 
two  enemies  with  weapons  out 'of  the  fame- fhop  to  fight  one 
another.  He  wrote  fome  public  orations  for  others>  before 
he  had  any  concern  in  the  adminiftration  himfelf,  namely, 
thofe  againft  Androtion,  Timocrates  and  Ariftocrates.  For. 

*  See  his  Oration  it  Corona,. 

+  Dacier  gives  a  quite  contrary  fenfe  :  Inftead  of,  againft  Phormio, 
he  fays,  for  Phormio,  pour  Phormion  ;  though  the  Greek  is  «$  TTfoq 
Oopwuvci.  ProbabIy*he  had  a  copy  with  a  different  reading,  but 
tie  does  not  mention  it. 

&  E  2 
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It  appears  that  he' was  only  twentyfeven  or  twenty eigL 
years  of  age  when  he  publifhed  thole  orations.  That 
again  ft  Ariftogiton  and  that  for  the  hnmunities  he  delivered 
himfelf,  at  the  requeft,  as  he  fays,  of  Ctefippus  the  fon  of 
Chabrias  ;  though  others  tell  us,  it  was  becaufe  he  paid 
his  add  re  ITes  to  the  young  man's  mother.  He  did  not,  , 
however,  marry  her  ;  for  his  wife  was  a  woman  of  Samos, 
as  Demetrius  the  Magnefian  informs  ust  in  his  account  of 
perfons  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  uncertain,  whether  that 
againft  .ZEfchines,  /or  betraying  his  trufi  as  ambajTador,* 
was  ever  fpoken  ;  though  Idomeneus  affirms  that  ^Efchines 
was  acquitted  only  by  thirty  votes.  This  feems  not  to  be 
true,  at  leaft  id  far  as  may  be  conjectured  from  both  their 
orations  concerning  the  cro^vjn.  For  neither  of  them  ex- 
prefsly  mentions'  it  as  a  caufe  that  ever  came  to  trial.  But 
this  is  a  point  which  we  (hall  leave  for  others  to  decide. 

Demofthenos,  through  the  whole  courfe  of  his  political' 
conduct,  left  none  of  the  actions  of  the  king  of  Macedon 
andifparaged.  Even  in  time  of  peace,  he  laid  hold  on 
every  opportunity  to  raife  fufpicions  againft  him  among  the 
Athenians,  and  to  excite  their  refentment.  Hence,  Philip 
looked  upon  him  as  a  perfon  of  the  great-eft  importance  in 
Athens  ;  and  when  he  went  with  nine  other  deputies  to  the 
court  of  that  prince,  after  having  given  them  all  audience, 
he  anfwered  the  fpeech  of  Demofthenes  with  greater  care 
than  the  reft.  As  to  other  marks  of  honor  and  refpect,.  . 
Demofthenes  had  not  an  equal  fhare  in  them  ;  they  were 
beftowed  principally  upon  iEfchines  and  Philocrates. 
They,  therefore,  were  large  in  the  praife  of  Philip  on  all 
occaiions  ;  and  they  infilled,  in  particular,  on  his  elo- 
quence, his  beauty,  and  even  his  being  able  to  drink  a 
great  quantity  of  liquor.  Demofthenes,  who  could  not 
bear  tot,  hear  hfm  praifed,  turned  thefe  things  off  as  trifles, 
*'  The  firft,5*  he  faid,  "■  was  the  property  of  a  fophift,  the 
"  fecond  of  a  woman,  and  the  third  of  a  fponge  ;  and  not 
V  one  of  them  could  do  any  credit  to  a  king." 

Afterwards  it  appeared,  that  nothing  was  to  be  expected 
but  war  ;  for,  on  one  hand,  Philip  knew  not  how  to  fit 
down  in  tranquillity;  and,  on  the  other,  Demofthenes  in- 
flamed the  Athenians.  In  this  cafe,  the  firft  ftep  the  orator 

*  In  this  oration,  Demofthenes  accufed  ^fchines  of  many  capi- 
ta] crimes  committed  in  theembafly  on  which  he  was  tent  to  oblige. 
Philip  to  fwear  to  the  articles  of  peace,     E©th  that  oration,  and  the  ; 
aniwer  of  ^[chines ?  arc  lii}L  estanU, 
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took,  was,  to  put  the  people   upon  fending  an  armament 
to  Euboea,  which  wasbrougjit  under  the  yoke  of  Philip  by 
its  petty  tyrants.     Accordingly  he  drew    up  an  edi6t,  in 
purfuance  of  which  they  paftedover  to  that  peninfula,  and 
drove  out  the  Macedonians.     His   fecond  operation   was  w 
the  fending  fuceors  to-  the  Byzantians   and   Perinthians, 
with  whom  Philip  was  at  war".     He  perfuaded  the  people 
to  drop  their  reientment,  to  forget  the  faults  which  both 
thofe  nations  had  committed  in  the  confederate  war,  and 
to  {qwI  a  body  of  troops-  to  their  afllftance.     They  did  ioy 
and  it  faved  them  from  ruin.     After  this  he  went  ambaf- 
fador  to  the  ftates   of  Greece  ;  and,  by  his  animating  ad- 
drefs,  brought  them  aimoft  all  to  join  in  the  league  againit 
Philip.     Befide  the  troops  of  the  feveral  cities,  they  took 
an  army  of  mercenaries,  to  the  number  of  fifteen  thoufand 
foot,  and  two  thoufand   horfe,  into  pay,  and  readily   con- 
tributed to  the  charge.    Theophraftus  tells  us,  that,  when 
the  allies   defired  their  contributions   might   be  fettled,, 
Crobylus  the  orator   anfwered,  "That  war  could  not  be 
"  brought  to  any  fet  diet." 

The  eyes  of  all  Greece  were  now  upon  thefe  movements ; 
and  all  were  -felicitous  for  the  event.  The  cities  of  Euboea*. 
the  Achaeans,  the  Corinthians,  the  Megarenfians,  the 
Leucadians,  the  Corcyrseans,  had  each  feverally  engaged 
for  themfeives  againfr  the  Macedonians.  Yet  the  greateft 
work'  remained  for  Demoflhenes  to  do  j  which  was  to 
bring  the  Thebans  over  to  the  league.  Their  country 
bordered  upon  Attica ;  they  had  agreat  army  on  foot,  and 
were  then  reckoned  the  bed  foldiers  in  Greece.  But  they 
had  recent  obligations  to  Philip  in  the  Phocian  war,  and 
therefore  it  was  not  eafy  to  draw  them  from  him  ;  efpecially 
"  when  they  confidered  the  frequent  quarrels  and  acls  of 
hoftility  in  which  their  vicinity  to  Athens  engaged  them. 
Meantime  Philip,  elated  with  his  fuccefs  at  Amphiffa, 
furprifed  Elatea,  and  poiTeffed  himfelf  of  Phocis.  The 
Athenians  were  (truck  with  aftonimment,  and  not  one  of 
them  durft  mount  the  roftrum  :  No  one  knew  what,  advice 
to  give  ;  but  a  melancholy  filence  reigned  in  the  city.  In 
this  diftrefs  Demofthenes  alone  flood  forth,  and  propofed, 
that  application  mould  be  made. to  the  Thebans.  He  like- 
wife  animated  the  people  in  his  ufual  manner,  and  infpired 
them  with  frefh  hopes  ;  in  confequence  of  which,  he  was 
lent  ambaffador  to  Thebes,  fome  others  being  joined  in 
comm\j5on  with  him.     Philip  too,  on  his  part,  as  Maryas, 
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informs  us,  fent  Amyntus  and  Clearchus,  two  Macedoni- 
ans, Doachus  the  The!fal;an,  and  Thrafidseus  the  Elean,* 
to  anfwer  the  Athenian  deputies.  The  Thebans  were  not 
ignorant  what  way  their  true  intereft  oointed  ;  but  each 
of  them  had  the  evils  of  war  before  his  eyes  ;  for  their 
Phocia.i  wounds  were  ftill  frefh  upon  them.  However, 
the  powers  of  the  orator,  as  Theopompus  tells  us,  rekin- 
dled the  r  courare  and  ambition  fo  effectuaiy,  that  ail 
other  objects  -were  disregarded.  They  loft  fight  of  fear, 
of  caution,  of  every  prior  attachment,  and,  through  the 
force  of  his  eloquence,  fell  with  enrhufiaflic-tranfports  in- 
to the  pa'h  of  honor. 

So  powerful,  indeed,  were  the  efforts  of  the  orator,  that 
Philip  immediately  fent  ambaffadors  to  Athens  to  apply 
for  peace  ;  Greece  recovered  her  fpirits,  whilft  me  flood 
waiting  for  the  event  ;  and  not  only  the  Athenian  gener- 
als, but  the  governors  of  Boeotia,  were  ready  to  execute 
the  commands  of  Demoflhenes.  All  the  alfemblies,  as 
well  thofe  of  Thebes,  as  thofe  of  Athens,  were  under  his 
direction;  he  was  equally  beloved,  equally  powerful  in 
both  places  ;  and,  as  Theopompus  fhows,  it  was  no  more 
than  his  merit  claimed.  But  the  furerior  power  of  for- 
tune, which  feems  to  have  been  working  a  revolution,  and 
drawing  the  liberties  of  Greece  to  a  period  at  that  time, 
oppofed  and  bafHed  all  the  meafures  that  could  be  taken. 
The  deity  difcovered  many  tokens  of  the  approaching 
event.  Among  the  reft,  the  prieftefs  of  Apollo  delivered 
dreadful  oracles  ;  and  an  old  prophecy  from  the  Sibylline 
books  was  then  much  repeated — 

Far  from  Thermodon's  banks,  when,  ftain'd  with  blood, 

Boeotia  trembles  o'er  the  crimfon  flood, 

On  eagle  pinions  let  me  pierce  the  fky. 

And  fee  the  vanquim'd  weep,  the  vicior  die  ! 

ThisThermodon,  they  fay,  is  a  final!  river.inour  country 
near  Chaeronea,  which  falls  into  the  Cephifus.  At  prefent. 

*  As  the  country  of  Amyntas  and  CJearchus  is  mentioned,  fo  in 
all  probability  was  that  of  the  other  ambaiTadors  who  were  to  a£t 
with  them.  The  text,  as  it  now  Hands,  is  Auwrctv  usv  y.ca  KAf- 
apXov  M«h#Soj«$  &xi%cv  $e  H.cci  Sccaa^ov  y.cn  Qpu!7vaa,iQi>*  The. 
Y.ja  before  Qza-crctMv,  mould  probably  be  taken  away.  As  to 
Ihraudxus,  we  find  in  Plutarch's  moials,  that  he  was  an  Eieaa. 
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we  know  no  river  of  that  name  ,•  but  we  conjecture  that 
the  Hsemon  which  runs  by  the  temple  of  Hercules,  where 
the  Greeks  encamped,  might  then  be  called  Thermodon  ; 
and  the  battle  haying  filled  it  with  blood  and  the  bodies  ef  * 
the  flain,  it  might,  on  that  account,  change  its  appellation. 
Durius,  indeed,  fays,  that  Thermodon  was  not  a  river, 
but  that  fame  of  the  foldiers,  as  they  were  pitching  their 
tents,  and  opening  the  trenches,  found  a  fmall  datuey  with 
an  infcription,  which  fignified,  that  the  perfon  reprefented 
was  Thermodon  holding  a  wounded  Amazon  in  his  arms* 
He  adds,  that  there  was  another  oracle  on  the  fubject, 
much  taken  notice  of  at  that  time — 

Fell  b,ird  of  prey 

Wait  thou  the  plenteous  k-rveft  which  the  {'word 
Will  give  thee  oa  Thermodon. 

But  it.  13  hard  to  fay  what  truth  there  is  in  thefe  ac- 
counts. 

As  to  Demofthenes,  he  is  faid  to  have  had  fucfi  confi- 
dence in  the  Grecian  arms,,  and  to  have  been  ib  much  e~ 
lated  with  the  courage  and  fpirit  of  fo  many  brave  men 
calling  for  the  enemy,  that  he  would  not  furTerthem  to  re- 
gard any  oracles  or  prophecies.  He  told  them,  that  he 
fufpected  the  prophetefs  herfelf  of  Philippizing.  He  put 
the  Thebans  in  mind  of  Epaminondas,  and  the  Athenians 
of  Pericles,  how  they  reckoned  fuch  things  as  mere  pre- 
texts of  cowardice,  and  purfued  the  plan  which  their  reafon 
had  dictated.  Thus  far,  Demofthenes  acquitted  himfelf 
like  a  man  of  fpirit  and  honor.  But  in  the  battle,  he  per- 
formed nothing  worthy  of  the  glorious  things  he  had  fpok- 
en.  He  quitted  his  poll: ;  he  threw  away  his  arms  ;  he  fled 
in  the  mod  infamous  manner  ;  and  was  nofainamed,  as 
Pytheas  fays,  to  belie  the  infcription  which  he  had  put 
upon  his  fhieid  in  golden  characters,  to  good  fortune. 

t  Immediately  after  the  victory,  Philip,  in  the  elation  of 
his  heart,  committed  a  thoufand  exceiTes.  He  draak  to 
intoxication,  and  danced  over  the  dead,  making  a  kind  of 
fongof  the  fir  ft  part  of  the  decree  which  Demofthenes  had 
procured,  and  beating  time  to  it — Demofthenes  the  Pcea- 
neatly  fon  of  Demofthenes ',  has  decreed.  But  when  he  came 
to  be  fober  again,  anfd  confidered  the  dangers  with  which 
he  had  lately  been  furrounded,  he  trembled  to  think  of  the 
prodigious  force  and  power  of  that  orator3  whohad  oblige 
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ed  him  to  put  both  empire  and  life  on  the  cad  of  a  day, 
on  a  few  hours  of  that  day.* 

The  fame  of  Demofthenes  reached  the  Perfian  court; 
and  the  king  wrote  letters  to  his  lieutenants,  commanding 
them  to  fupplyhim  with  money,  and  to  attend  to  him  more 
than  to  any  other  man  in  Greece  j  becaufe  he  bed  knew 
how  to  make  a  diveriion  in  his  favor,  by  raifing  frefh 
troubles,  and  finding  employment  for  the  Macedonian 
arms  nearer  home.  This  Alexander  afterwards  difcover- 
ed  by  the  letters  of  Demofthenes  which  he  found  at  Sar- 
dis  ;  and  the  papers  of  the  Perfian  Governors  expelling 
the  fums  which  had  been  given  him. 

When  the  Greeks  -had  loft  this  great  battle,  thofe  of  the 
contrary  faction  attacked  Demofthenes,  and  brought  a  va- 
riety of  public  accufations  againft  him.  The  people,  howev- 
er, not  only  acquitted  him,  but  treated  him  with  the  fame 
refpecf.  as  before,  and  called  him  to  the  helm  again,  as  a 
perfon  whom  they  knew, to  be  a  well  wither  to  his  country. 
So  that,  when  the  bones  of  thofe  who  fell  at  Chaeronea 
were  brought  home  to  be  interred,  they  pitched  upon  De- 
mofthenes to  make  the  funeral  oration.  They  were,  there- 
fore, fo  far  from  bearing  their  misfortune  in  a  mean  and  un- 
generous manner,  as  Theopompus,  in  a  tragical  ftrain  repre- 
sents it ;  that  by  the  great  honor  they  did  the  ccunfel!or,they 
ihowed  they  did  not  repent  of  having  followed  his  advice. 

Demofthenes  accordingly  made  the.oration.  But,  after 
this,  he  did  not  prefix  his  own  name  to  his  edicts,  becaufe 
he  considered  fortune  as  inaufpicious  to  him  ;  but  fome- 
times  that  of  one  friend,  fometimes  that  of  another,  till  he 
recovered  his  fpirits  upon  the  death  of  Philip.  For  that 
prince  did  not  long  furvive  his  victory  at  Chaeronea;  and 
his  fate  Teemed  to  be  prefignihed  in  the  laft  of  the  veries 
above  quoted  : 

And  fee  the  vanquifhed  weep,  the  v icier  die  ! 

Demofthenes  had  fecret  intelligence  of  the  death  oT 
Philip  ;  and,  in  order  to  prep offefs  the  people  with  hopes 
of  fome  good  fuccefs  to  come,  he  entered  the  afTembiy  with 
a  gay  countenance,  pretending  he  had  feen  a  vifton  which 

*  Demades  the  orator  contributed  to  bring;  him  to  the  right  ufe  or* 
his  rearonv  when  he  told  him  with  fuch  diftinguifhed  magnanimi- 
ty, i;  That  fortune  had  placed  him  in  the  character  of  Agamemnon, 
**  but  that  he  chofe  to  play  the  part  of  Thrirfilfc&" 
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announced  fomething  great  for  Athens.  Soon  after,  mei- 
iengers  came  with  an  account  of  Philip's  death.  The  A- 
thenians  immediately  offered  facrifices  of  acknowledg- 
ment to  the  gods  for  fo  happy  an  event,  and  voted  a  crown 
for  Paufanias,  who  killed  him.  Demofthenes,  on  this  oc- 
cafion,  made  h'is  appearance  in  magnificent  attire,  and  with 
a  garland  on  his  head,  though  it  was  only  the  feventh  day 
after  his  daughter's  death,  as  ^Efchines  tells  us,  who,  on 
that  account,  reproaches  him  as  an  unnatural  father.  But 
he  muft  himfelf  have  been  of  an  ungenerous  and  effeminate 
difpofition,  if  he  confidered  tears  and  lamentations  as 
marks  of  a  kind  and  affectionate  parent,  and  condemned 
the  man  who  bore  fuch  a  lofs  with  moderation. 

At  the  fame  time,  I  do  not  pretend  to  fay  the  Atheni- 
ans were  right  in  crowning  themfelves  with  flowers,  or  in 
Sacrificing,  upon  the  death  of  a  prince  who  had  behaved 
to  them  with  fo  much  gentlenefs  and  humanity  in  their 
misfortunes.  For  it  was  a  meannefs,  below  contempt,  to 
honor  him  in  his  life,  and  admit  him  a  citizen  ;  and  yet, 
after  he  was  fallen  by  the  hands  of  another,  not  to  keep 
their  joy  within  any  bounds,  but  to  infult  the  dead,  and 
fmg  triumphal  fongs,  as  if  they  had  performed  feme  ex- 
traordinary act  of  valor,     r 

I  commend  Demofthenes,  indeed,  for  leaving  the  tears 
and  other  instances  of  mourning,  which  his  domeftic  mif- 
fortunes  might  claim,  to  the  women,  and  going  about  fuck 
actions  as  he  thought  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  his  coun- 
try. For  I  think  a  man  of  fuch  flrmnefs  and  other  abili- 
ties as  a*  ftatefman  ought  to  have,  mould  always  have  the 
common  concern  in  view,  and  look  upon  his  private  acci- 
dents or  bufmefs  as  conftderations  much  inferior  to  the 
public.  In  confequence  of  which,  he  will  be  much  more 
careful  to  maintain  his  dignity,  than  actors  who  perfonate 
kings  and  tyrants  ;  and  yet  thefe,  we  fee,  neither  laugh 
nor 'weep  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  paflions, 
but  as  they  are  directed  by  the  fubject  of  the  drama.  It  is 
univerfally  acknowledged  that  we  are  not  to  abandon  the 
unhappy  to  their  forrows,  but  to  endeavor  to  confole 
them  by  rational  difcourfe,  or  by  turning  their  attention  to 
more  agreeable  objects  ;  in  the  fame  manner  as  we  defire 
thofe  who  have  weak  eyes,  to  turn  them  from  bright  and 
dazzling  colors,  to  green,  or  others  of  a  fofter  kind.  And 
what  better  confolation  can  there  be  under  domeftic  afflic- 
tions than  to  attemper  and  alleviate  them  with  the  public 
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fuccefs  ;*  fo  that,  by  fuch  a  mixture,  the  bad  may  be  04 
rented  by  the  good.     Thefe  reflections  we  thought  proper 
to  make,  becauie  we  have  obferved  that  this  diicourfe  of 
yEfchines  has  weakened  the  minds  of  many   perfons,  and 
put  them  upon  indulging  all  the  effeminacy  of  forrow. 

Demofthenes  now  iolicited  the  ilates  of  Greece  again, 
and  they  entered  once  more  into  the  league.  The  The- 
bans  being  furnimed  with  arms  by  Demofthenes,  attacked 
the  garriion  in  their  citadel,  and  killed  great  numbers  $ 
and  the  Athenians  prepared  to  join  them  in  the  war.  De- 
mofthenes mounted  the  rojlrum  almoft  every  day  ;  and  foe 
wrote  to  the  king  of  Perfia's  lieutenants  in  Alia,  to  invite 
them  to  commence  hofrilities  from  that  quarter  againft  Al- 
exander, whom  he  called  a  boy,  a  fecond  Margites.f 

But  when  Alexander  had  fettled  the  affairs  of  his  own 
country,  and  marched  into  BceGtia  with  all  his  forces,  the 
pride  of  the  Athenians  was  humbled,  and  the  fpirit  of 
Demofthenes  died  away.  They  deferred  the  Thebans  ; 
and  that  unhappy  people  had  to  Hand  the  whole  fury  of 
the  war  by  themfelves  ;  in  confequence  of  which  they'loft 
their  city.  The  Athenians  were  in  great  trouble  and  con- 
fufion  ;  and  they  could  think  of  no  better  rneafu re,  than  the 
fending  Demofthenes,  and  fome  others,  AmbafTadors  to 
Alexander.  But  Demofthenes  dreading  the  anger  of  that 
monarch,  turned  back  at  Mount  Cithseron,  and  relinquifh- 
ed  his  commtflion.  Alexander  immediately  fent  deputies 
to  Athens,  who,  (according  to  Idomeneus  and  Duris)  de- 
manded that  they  would  deliver  up  ten  of  their  orators. 
But  the  greateft  part,  and  thole  the  moft  reputable  of  the 
hiftorians  fay,  that  he  demanded  only  thefe  eight,  Demof- 
thenes, Polyeudtus,  Ephialtes,  Lycurgus,  Myrocles,  Da- 
mon, Callifthenes,  and  Charidemus.  On  this  occafion, 
Demofthenes  addreffed  the  people  in  the  fable  of  the  fheep, 

*  In  the  printed  text,  it  is  ircnpooc.  anv%pai%i  but  the  Vakvb, 
and  another  manuicript  gives  us  tvTv%ttsrv)q .  Some  queftion 
whether  koiscj?  kci-zoov  can  mean  public  joy,  though  vrazvi  does 
certainly  fometimes  mean  the  affeft ions  or  paiuons  in  general.  It 
would,  indeed,  be  good  fenfe  to  fay,  We  ought  to  loie  our  pffivate 
ibrrows  in  the  public  :  Doit  thou  mourn  for  thyieir,  when  thy 
country  is  periiriir.g  ?  But.that  interpretation  would  not  agree  with 
what  follows,  ra*$  £a/VTtocri*  afayiQuffav  ret  %u$u  that  the  bad  may 
be  corrected  by.  the  gcol. 

t  Homer  wrote  a  fat  ire  againft  this  Margitcs,  who  appears  to  have 
b::u  a  very  contemptible  character. 
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who  were  to  give  up  their  dogs  to  the  wolves,  before  they 
would  grant  them  peace.  By  which  he  iofinuated,  that  he 
and  the  other  orators  were  the  guards  of  the  people,  as  the  * 
dogs  were  of  the  flock  ;  and  that  Alexander  was  the  great 
wolf  they  had  to  treat  with.  And  again  :  "  As  we  fee 
"  merchants  carrying  about  a  fmall  fample  in  a  difh,  by 
"  which  they  fell  large  quantities  of  wheat  ;  fo  you,  in 
"  us,  without  .knowing  it,  deliver  up  the  whole  body  of 
"  citizens."  Thefe  particulars  we  have  from  Ariftobulus 
of  CafTandria. 

The  Athenians  deliberated  upon  the  point  in  full  afTem- 
bly  ;  and  Demades  feeing  them  in  great  perplexity,  offer- 
ed to  go  alone  to  the  king  of  Macedon,  and  intercede  for 
the  orators,  on  condition  that  each  of  them  would  give 
him  five  talents  ;  whether  it  was  that  he  depended  upon 
the  friendfhip  that  prince  had  for  him,  or  whether  he  hop- 
ed to  find  him,  like  a  lion,  fatiated  with  blood,  he  fuc- 
ceeded,  however,  in  his  application  for  the  orators,  and 
reconciled  Alexander  to  the  city. 

When  Alexander  returned  to  Macedon,  the  reputation 
of  Demades,  and  the  other  orators  of  his  party,  greatly 
increafed  ;  and  that  of  t)emofthenes  gradually  declined. 
It  is  true,  he  raifed  his  head  a  little,  when  Agis,  king  of 
Sparta,  took  the  field  ;  but  it  foon  fell  again  ;  for  the 
Athenians  refufed  to  join  him,  Agis  was  killed  in  battle, 
and  the  Lacedaemonians  entirely  routed. 

About  this  time*  the  affair  concerning  the  cromvn  came 
again  upon  the  carpet.  The  information  was  firft  laid  under 
the  archonfhip  of  Chserondas  ;  and  the  caufe  was  not  deter- 
mined till  ten  years  after,^  under  Ariftophon.  It  was  the 
moft  celebrated  caufe  that  ever  was  pleaded,  as  well  on  ac- 
count of  the  reputation  of  the  orators,  as  the  generous  be- 
havior of  the  judges.  For,  though  the  profecutors  of 
pemofthenes  were  then  in  great  power,  as  being  entirely 
in  the  Macedonian  interell,  the  judges  would  not  give 
their  voices  againft  him  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  acquitted 
him  fo  honorably,  that  iEfchines  had  not  a  fifth  part  of  the 

*  Demoflhenes  rebuilt  the  walls  of  Athens  et-his  own  expenfe  ; 
for  which  the  people,  at  the  motion  of  Ctefiphon,  decreed  him  a 
crown  of  gold.  This  excited  the  envy  and  jealoufy  of  ^Efchmes 
who  thereupon  brought  that  famous  impeachment  againft  Demof- 
theues,  which  occafioned  his  inimitable  Oration  ds  Corona. 

t  Plutarch  rauft  be  miftaken  here.  It  does  not  appear,  upon  the 
exafteft  calculation,  to  have  been  more  than  eight  years. 

Vol.  V.  f 
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fuffrages.*  ^fchines  immediately  quitted  Athens,  and 
fpent  the  red  of  his  days  in  teaching  rhetoric  at  Rhodes 
and  in  Ionia. 

It  was  not  long  after  this,  that  Harpalus  came  from  Afia 
to  Athens,  f  He  had  fled  from  the  fervice  of  Alexander, 
both  becaufe  he  was  confcious  to  himfelf  of  having  faliified 
his  truft,  to  minifterto  his  pleafure,  and  becaufe  he  dread- 
ed his  mafter,  who  now  was  become  terrible  to  his  beft 
friends.  As  he  applied  to  the  people  of  Athens  for  fhel- 
ter,  and  defired  protection  for  his  fhips'and  treafures,  mod 
of  the  orators  had  an  eye  upon  the  gold,  and  fupported 
his  application  with  all  their  intereft.  Demofthenes  at 
firft  advifed  them  to  order  Harpalus  off  immediately,  and 
to  be  particularly  careful  not  to  involve  the  city  in  war 
again,  without  any  juft  or  neceftary  caufe. 

Yet  a  few  days  after  when  they  were  taking  an  account 
of  the  treafure,  Harpalus  perceiving  that  Demofthenes  was 
much  pleafed  with  one  of  the  king's  cups,  and  ftood  ad- 
miring the  workman fn ip  and  fafhion,  defired  him  to  take 
it  in  his  hand,  and  feel  the  weight  of  the  gold.  Demof- 
thenes being  furprifed  at  the  weight,  and  afking  Harpalus 
how  much  it  might  bring,  he  frniled  and  faid,  "  It  will 
u  bring  you  twenty  talents."  And  as  foon  as  it  was  night, 
he  fent  him  the  cup  with  that  mm.  For  Harpalus  knew 
well  enough  how  to  diftinguim  a  man's  paflion  for  gold, 
by  his  pleafure  at  the  fight,  and  the  keen  looks  he  can:  upon 
it.  Demofthenes  could  not  refift  the  temptation  ;  it  made 
all  theimpreflion  upon  him  that  was  expecled  ;  he  received 
the  money,  like  a  garrifon,  into  his  houfe,  and  went  over 
to  the  intereft  of  Harpalus.  Next  day,  he  came  into  tire 
aflembly  with  a  quantity  of  wool  and  bandages  about  his 
neck  ;  and  when  the  people  called  upon  him  to  get  up  and 
fpeak,  he  made  figns  that  he  had  loft  his  voice.  Upon 
which  forne  that  were  by,  faid,  "  itwas  no  common  hoarfe- 
"  nefs  that  he  had  got  in  the  night  ;  it  was  a  hoarfenefs 
H  occafioned  by  fwallowing   gold  and   filver."     After- 

*  This  was  a  very  ignominious  circumftance;  for  if  the  accufer 
hasl  not  a  fifth  part  of  the  fufFrages.  he  was  fined  athouiand  drachmas. 

-r  Harpalus  had  the  charge  of  Alexander's  treafure  in  Babylon  ; 
and,  flattering  himfelf  that  he  wo*ld  never  return  from  his  Indian 
expedition,  he. gave  into  all  manner  of  crimes  and  exceffes.  At 
laft,  when  he  found  that  Alexander  was  really  returning,  and  that 
he  took  a  fevere  account  of  inch  people  as  himfelf,  he  thought 
proper  to  march  off  with  5000  talents,  and  60CO  men,  into  Attica. 
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wards,  when  all  the  people  were  apprised  of  his  taking  the 
bribe,  and  he  wanted  to  fpeak  in  his  own  defence,  they 
would  not  fuffer  him,  but  raifed  a  clamor,  and  expreffed 
their  indignation.  At  the  fame  time,  fomebody  or  other 
flood  up  and  faid  fneeringly,  "  Will  you  not  liften  to  the 
u  man  with  the  cup."*  The  Athenians  then  immediately 
Tent  Harpalus  off ;  and,  tearing  they  might  be  called  to 
account  for  the  money  with  which  the  orators  had  been 
corrupted,  they  made  aftricf.  inquiry  after  it,  and  fearched 
all  their  hou'fes,  except  that  of  Callicles  the  fon  of  Arre- 
nides  ;  whom  they  fpared,  as  Theopompus  fays,  becaufe 
he  was  newly  married,  and  his  bride  was  in  his  houfe. 

At  the  fame  time,  Demoflhenes,  feemingly  with  a  deCign 
to  prove  his  innocence,  moved  for  an  order,  that  the  affair 
fliould  be  brought  before  the  court  of  Areopagus,  and  ail 
perfons  punifhed  who  mould  be  found  guilty  of  taking 
bribes.  In  confequence  of  which,  he  appeared  before  that 
court,  and  was  one  of  the  firfl  that  were  convicted.  Being 
fentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  fifty  talents,  and  to  beimprifoned 
till  it  was  paid,  tiie  difgrace  of  his  conviction,  and  the 
weaknefs  of  his  conftitution,  which  could  not  bear  cloie 
confinement,  determined  him  to  fly  ;  and  this  he  did,  un- 
difcovered  by  fome,  and  aflifted  by  others.  It  is  faid,  that 
when  he  was  not  far  from  the  city,  he  perceived  fome  of 
his  late  adverfaries  following,  f  and  endeavored  to  hide 
himfelf.  But  they  called  to  him  by  name  ;  and  when  they 
came  nearer,  defired  him  to  take  fome  neceflary  fupplies  of 
money,  which  they  had  brought  ..with  them  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  They  allured  him,  they  had  no  other  defign  in  fol- 
lowing;  and  exhorted  him  to  take  courage.  But  Demof- 
thenes  gave  into  more  violent  expreffions  of  grief  than  ever, 
and  faid,  "  What  comfort  can  I  have,  wlienl  leave  enemies 
"  in  this  city  more  generous  than  it  Teems  pofiible  to  find 
"friends  in  any  other?"  He  bore  his  exile  in  a  very 
weak  and  effeminate  manner.  For  the  moft  part,  he  re- 
/ided  in  JEgina.  or  Trcezene  ;  where,  whenever  he  looked 
towards  Attica,  the  tears  fell  from  his  eyes.  In  his  expref- 

*  This  alludes  to  a  cuftom  of  the  ancients  at  their  feafts ;  where- 
in it  was  ufual  for  the  cup  to  pais  from  hand  to  .hand  ;  and  the 
perion  who  held  it  lung  a  long,  to  which  the  reft  gave  attention. 

f  It  is  recorded  by  Phocius,  that  jEfchines,.  when  he  left  Ath- 
ens, was  followed  in  like  manner,  and  aflifted  by  Demoflhenes  ; 
and  that,  when  he  offered  him  confolations,  he  made  the  fame  an- 
fwer.  Plutarch  likewife  mentions  this  circumllance  in  the  lives  of 
t%e  ten  orators. 
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fions,  there  was  nothing  of  a  rational  firmnefs  ;  nothing 
anfwerable  to  the  bold  things  he  had  faid  and  done  in  his 
adrniniftration.  When  he  left  Athens,  we  are  told,  he 
lifted  up  his  hands  towards  the  citadel,  and  faid,  "  O  Min- 
"  erva,  goddefs  of  thofe  towers,  whence  is  it  that  thou 
"  delighteft  in  three  fuch  monfters  as  an  owl,  a  dragon, 
Xi  and  the  people."  The  ycung  men  who  reforted  to  him 
for  inftrucTion,  he  advifed,  by  no  means,  to  meddle  with 
affairs  of  Mate.  He  told  them,  "  That,  if  two  roads  had 
u  been  fhown  him  at  fir  ft,  the  one  leading  to  the  rofirum 
"  and  the  bufmefs  of  the  affembly,  and  the  other  to  cer- 
"  tain  deftruction  ;  and  he  could  have  forefeen  the  evils 
"  that  awaited  him  in  the  political  walk,  the  fears,  the  en- 
"  vy,  the  calumny,  and  contention  ;  he  would  have  chof- 
"  en  that  road  which  led  to  immediate  death." 

During  the  exile  of  Demofthenes,  Alexander  died.* 
The  Greek  cities  once  more  combining  upon  that  event, 
Leofthenes  performed  great  things  ;  and,  among  the  reft, 
drew  a  line  of  circumvallation  around  Antipater,  whom  he 
had  fhut  up  in  Lamia.  Pytheas  the  orator,  with  Callime- 
don  and  Carabus,  left  Athens,and  going  over  to  Antipater, 
accompanied  his  friends  and  ambafladors  in  their  applica- 
tions to  the  Greeks,  and  in  perfuading  them  not  to  defert 
the  Macedonian  caufe,  nor  li.ften  to  the  Athenians.  On  the 
other  hand,  Demofthenes  joined  the  Athenian  deputies,  and 
..exerted  himfelf  greatly  with  them  in  exhorting  the  ftatesto 
fall  with  united  eiforts  upon  the' Macedonians,  and  drive 
them  out  of  Greece.  Phylarchus  tells  us,  that,  in  one  of 
the  cities  of  Arcadia,  Pytheas  and  Demofthenes  fpoke  with 
great  acrimony  ;  the  one  in  pleading  for  the  Macedonians, 
and  the  other  for  the  Greeks.  Pytheas  is  reported  to  have 
faid,  "  As  fome  ficknefs  is  always  fuppofed  to  be  in  ihe 
**  houfe  into  which  afs's  niilk  is  brought  ;  fo  the  city, 
"  which  an  Athenian  embafty  ever  enters,  muft  neceffari- 
"  ly  be  in  a  fick  and  decaying  condition."  Demofthenes 
turned  the  comparifon  againft  him,  by  faying,  "  As  afs's 
'*  milk  never  enters  but  for  curing  the  fick  ;  fo  the  Athe- 
"  nians  never  appear  but  for  remedying  fome  diforder." 

The  people  of  Athens  were  fo  much  pieafed  with  this 
repartee,  that  they   immediately  voted   for   the  recal   of* 
Demofthenes.  It  was  Damon  the  Paeanean,  counn  german 
to  Demofthenes,  who  drew  up  the  decree.     A  galley  was 

*  Olymp.  cxiv.     Demofthenes  was  then  in  his  fiftyeighth  year. 
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fent  to  fetch  him  from  iEgina  ;  and  when  he  came  up 
from  the  Piraeus  to  Athens,  the  whole  body  of  citizens 
went  to  meet  and  congratulate  him  on  his  return  ;  info- 
much  that  there  was  neither  a  magiftrate  nor  pried  left  in 
the  town.  Demetrius  of  Magnefia  acquaints  us,  that  De- 
mofthenes  lifted  up  his  hands  towards  heaven  in  thanks 
for  that  happy  day.  "  Happier,"  faid  he,  "  is  my  return 
"than  that  of  Alcibiades.  It  was  through  compulfion 
"  that  the  Athenians  reftored  him,  but  me  they  have  re- 
•  **  called  from  a  motive  of  kindnefs." 

The  fine,  however,  ftill  remained  due  ;  for  they  could 
not  extend  their  grace  fo  far  as  to  repeal  his  fentence,. 
But  they  found  out  a  method  to  evade  the  law,  while  they 
teemed  to  comply  with  it.  It  was  the  cuftom,  in  the  fac- 
rifices  to  Jupiter  the  Preferver,  to  pay  the  perfons  who 
prepared  and  adorned  the  altars.  They,  therefore,  ap- 
pointed Demofthenes  to  this  charge  ;  and  ordered  that  he 
mould  have  fifty  talents  for  his  trouble,  which  was  the 
fbm  his  fine  amounted  to. 

But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  his  return  to  his  country, 
The  affairs  of  Greece  foon  went  to  ruin.  They  loft  the 
battle  cf  Crano  in  the  .month  of  Auguft,*  a  Macedonian 
garrifon  entered  Munychia  in  September,-}-  and  Demof- 
thenes loft  his  life  in  Oc~tbber.J 

It  .happened  in  the  following  manner  :  When  news  was 
brought  that  Antipater  and  Craterus  were  coming  to  Ath- 
ens, Demofthenes  and  thofe  of  his  party  hafrened  to  get  out 
privately  before  their  arrival.  Hereupon,  the  people,  at 
the  motion. of  Demades,  condemned  them  to  death.  As 
they  fled  different  ways,  Antipater  fent  a  company  of  fol- 
diers  about  the  country  to  feize  them.  Archias,  furnamed 
Phugadotheras,  or  the  exile  hunter,  was  their  captain.  It 
is  faid,  he  was  a  native  of  Thurim,  and  had  been  fome  time 
a  tragedian  j  they  add,  that  Polus  of  JEgina,  who  excelled 
all  the  actors  of  his  time,  was  his  fcholar.  Hermippus 
reckons  Archias  among  the  difciples  of  Lacritus  the  rhet- 
orician ;  and  Demetrius  fays  he  fpent  fome  time  at  the 
fchool  of  Anaximenes,  This  Archias,  however,  drew 
■Hypendesthe  orator,  Ariitonicus  of  Marathon,  and  Hi-- 
meraeus,  the  brother  of  Demetrius  the  Phalerean,  out  of 
the  temple  or  ^Eacus  in  Mgina,  where  they  had  taken  re- 
iuge,  and  fent  them.to  Antipater  at  Cleonse.    There  they 

*  Metagitnion.         +  Boedromion.         1  Pyanepfion. 
5  F  z  ■  ■ 
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were  executed  ;  and  Hyperides  is  faid  to  have  firit  had  his 
tongue  cut  out. 

Archias  being  informed  that  Demcfthenes  had  taken 
fanc~tuary  in  the  temple  of  Neptune  at  Calauria,  he  and 
his  Thracian  foldiers  pafTed  over  to  it  in  row  boats.  As 
foon  as  he  was  landed,  he  went  to  the  orator,  and  endeav- 
ored to  psrfuade  him  to  quit  the  temple,  and  go  with  him 
to  Antipater  ;  alluring  him  that  he  had  no  hard  meafure 
to  expect.  But  it  happened  that  Demofthenes  had  feen  a 
ftrange  vifion  the  night  before.  He  thought  that  he  was 
contending  with  Archias,  which  could  play  the  tragedian 
the  beft  ;  that  he  fucceeded  in  his  aclion  ;  had  the  audi- 
ence on  his  fide,  and  would  certainly  have  obtained  the 
prize,  had  not  Archias  outdone  him  in  the  dreffes  and  de- 
corations of  the  theatre.  Therefore,  when  Archias  had 
addreiTed  him  with  a  great  appearance  of  humanity,  he 
fixed  his  eyes  on  him,  and  faid,  without  rifing  from  his 
feat,  "Neither  your  action  moved  me  formerly,  nor  do 
..*'  your  promifes  move  me  now."  Archias  then  began  to 
threaten  him  ;  upon  which  he  faid,  "  Before,  you  acted  a 
<f  part ;  now  you  fpeak  as  from  the  Macedonian  tripod. 
"  Only  wait  a  while,  till  I  have  fent  mylalt  orders  to  my 
"family."  So  faying,  he  retired  into  the  inner  part  of 
the  temple  ;  and,  taking  feme  paper,  as  if  he  meant  to 
write,  he  put  the  pen  in  his  mouth,  and  bit  it  aconfiderable 
time,  as  he  ufed  to  do  when  thoughtful  about  his  compo- 
iition  ;  after  which,  he  covered  his  head,  and  put  it  in  a 
reclining  pofhire.  The  foldiers  who  ftood  at  the  door, 
apprehending  that  he  took  thefe  methods  to  put  off  the 
fatal  flroke,  laughed  at  him,  and  called  him  a  coward. 
Archias  then  approaching  him,  defired  him  to  rife,  and 
began  to  repeat  the  promifes  of  making  his  peace  with 
Antipater.  Demofthenes,  who  by  this  time  felt  the  opera- 
tion of  the  poifon  he  had  taken  ftrong  upon  him,  uncovered 
his  face,  and  looking  upon  Archias,  "  Now,"  faid  he, 
w  you  may  act  the  part  of  Creon*  in  the  play,  as  foon  as 
"  you  pleafe,  and  caft  out  this  carcafs  of  mine  unburied. 
li  For  my  part,  O  gracious  Neptune,  I  quit  thy  temple 
"  with  my  breath  within  me.  But  Antipater  and  the  Mac- 
u  edonians  would  not  have  fcrupled  to  profane  it  with 
"  murder."     By  this  time  he  could  fcarcely  ftand,  and 

*  Alluding  to  that  pafiage  in  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles,  where 
Cfeen  forbids  the  body  of  Polynices  to  be  buried. 
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therefore  dcfired  them  to  fupport  him.  But  in  attempt- 
ing to  walk  out,  he  fell  by  the  altar,  and  expired  with  a 
groan. 

Arifto  fays,  he  fucked  the  poifon  from  a  pen,  as  we 
have  related  it.  One  Pappus,  whofe  memoirs  were  re-  . 
covered  by  Hermippus,  reports,  that,  when  he  tell  by  the 
altar,  there  was  found  en  his  paper  the  beginning  of  a  let- 
ter, "  Demoflhenes  to  Antipater,"  and  nothing  more. 
He  adds,  that  people  being  furprifed  that  he  died  fo  quick- 
ly, theThracians  who  flood  at  the  door,  allured  them  that 
he  took  the  poifon  in  his  hand  out  of  a  piece  of  cloth,  and 
put  it  to  his  mouth.  To  them  it  had  the  appearance  of 
gold.  Upon  inquiry  made  by  Archias,  a  young  maid  who 
ierved  Demoflhenes,  laid,  he  had  long  wore  that  piece  of 
cloth  by  way  of  amulet.  Eratoflhenes,  tells  us,  that  he 
kept  the  poifon  in  the  hollow  of  a  bracelet  button  which 
he  wore  upon  his  arm.  Many  others  have  written  upon 
the  fubjeci:  j  but  it  is  not  necefiary  to  give  all  their  differ- 
ent accounts.  We  fhall  only  add,  that  Democharis,  a  fer- 
vant  of  Demoflhenes,  afTerts,  that  he  did  not  think  his 
death  owing  to  poifon,  but  to  the  favor  of  the  gods,  and  a 
happy  providence,  which  fnatched  him  from  the  cruelty  of 
the  Macedonians,  by  a  fpeedy  and  eafy  death.  He  died 
on  the  fixteenth  of  October,  which  is  the  mod  mournful 
day  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  Thefmophoria.*  The  women 
kept  it  with  fading  in  the  temple  of  Ceres. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  people  of  Athens  paid  him 
the  honors  that  were  due  to  him,  by  erecling  his  ftatue  in 
brafs,  and  decreeing  that  the  eldeft  of  his  family  mould 
be  maintained  in  the  Prytaneum,  at  the  public  charge.— 
This  celebrated  infcription  was  put  upon  the  pedeftal  of 
•  his  flatue  : 

Divine  in  fpeech,  in  judgment,  too,  divine,      - 
Had  valor's  wreath,  Demofthenes,  been  thine, 
.    Fair  Greece  had  ftill  her  freedom's  e'n-fign  borne, 
And  held  the  icourge  of  Macedon  in  icorn   ! 

For  no  regard  is  to  bepaid  to  thofe  who  fay  that  Demof- 

*  This  was  an  annual  feftival  in  honor  of  Ceris.  It  began  the 
fourteenth  of  Oftober,  and  ended  the  eighteenth.  The  third  day  of 
the  feftival  was  a  day  of  falling  and  mortification  ;  and  this  is  the 
day  that  Plutarch  fpeaks  of. 
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thenes  himfelf  uttered  thefe  lines  in  Caiauria,  juft   before 
he  took  the  poifon.* 

A  little  before  I  vifited  Athens,  the  following  adventure 
is  laid  to  have  happened.  A  foldier  being  fummoned  to 
appear  before  the' commanding  officer  upon  fome  mifde- 
irieanor,  put  the  little  gold  he  had  in  the  hands  of  the  daU 
ue  of  Demotlhenes,  which  were  in  fome  meafure  clench- 
ed. A  fmall  plane  tree  grew  by  it,  and  many  leaves  either 
accidentally  lodged  there  by  the  winds,  or  purpofely  fo 
placed  by  the  foldier,  covered  the  gold  a  confiderable  time. 
When  he  returned  and  found  his  money  entire,  the  fame 
of  this  accident  was  fpread  abroad,  and  many  of  the  wits  of 
Athens  drove  which  could  write  the  bed  copy  of  verfes, 
to  vindicate  Demodhenes  from  the  charge  of  corruption, 

As  for  Demades,  he  did  not  long  enjoy  the  new  honors 
he  had  acquired.  The  Being  -who  took  it  in  charge  to 
revenge  Demodhenes,  led  him  into  Macedonia,  where  he 
juftly  perifiied  by  the  hands  of  thofe  whom  he  had  bafeiy 
flattered.  They  had  hated  him  for  fome  time  ;  but  at  lad 
they  caught  him  in  a  facl  which  could  neither  be  excufed 
nor  pardoned.  Letters  of  his  were  intercepted,  in  which 
ke  exhorted  Perdiccas  to  feize  Macedonia,  and  deliver 
Greece,  which,  he  laid,  "  hung  only  by  an  old  rotten  dalk," 
meaning  Antipater.  Dinarchus,  the  Corinthian,  accufing 
him  of  this  treafon,  Callander  was  fo  much  provoked,  that 
he  dabbed  his  ion  in  his  arms,  and  afterwards  gave  orders 
for  his  execution.  Thus,  by  the  moft  dreadful  misfor- 
tunes, he  learned  that  traitors  always  fir  ft  fell  tke?nfel<ves  : 
A  truth  which  Demoflhenes  had  often  told  him  before,  but 
he  would  never  believe  it.  Such,  my  Sodius,  is  the  life  of 
Demodhenes,  which  we  have  compiled  in  the  bed  manner, 
we  could,  from  books  and  from  tradition. 

*  This  inicription,  fo  far  from  doingDemodhenes  honor,  is  the 
greateft  difgrace  that  the  Athenians  could  have  fattened  on  his  mem- 
ory. It  reproaches  him  with  3  weakneis,  which,  when  the  iafety 
of  his  country  was  at  flake,  was  fuch  a  deplorable  want  of  virtu* 
2nd  manhood,  as  no  parts  or  talents  could  attone  for, 
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1  HE  account  we  have  of  Helvia  the  mother  of  Cicero, 
is,  that  the  family  was  noble, *  and  her  character  excel- 
lent. Of  his  father  there  is  nothing  faid  but  in  extremes. 
For  fome  affirm  that  he  was  the  fon  of  a  fuller,  f  and  edu- 
cated in  that  trade,  while  others  deduce  his  origin  from 
Attius  Tullus,!  a  prince  who  governed  the  Volfci  with 
great  reputation.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  think  the  firft  of 
the  family  who  bore  the  name  of  Cicero,  muft  have  been  an 
extraordinary  man  ;  and  for  that  reafon  his  pofterity  did 
not  reject  the  appellation,  but  rather  took  to  it  with  pleerf- 
ure,  though  it  was  a  common  fubject  of  ridicule  ;  for  the 
Latins  call  a  vetch  cicer,  and  he  had  a  flat  excrefcence  on 
the  top  of  his  nofe  in  refemblance  of  a  vetch,  from  which 
he  got  the  furname.$  As  for  the  Cicero  of  whom  we  are 
writing,  his  friends  advifed  him,  on  his  firftapplication  to 
bufmefs,  and  foliciting  one  of  the  great  offices  of  (rate,  to 
lay  afide  or  change  that  name.  But  he  anfwered  with  great 
fpirit,  "  That  he  would  endeavor  to  make  the  name  of 
"  Cicero  more  glorious  than  that  of  the  Scauri  and  the  Ca- 
"  tulu"  When  quaeftor  in*  Sicily,  he  confecrated  in  one 
of  the  temples  a  vafe  or  fome  other  offering  in  filver,  upon 
which  he  infcribed  his  two  firft  names  Marcus  Tullius,  and, 
punning  upon  the  third,  ordered  the  artificer  to  engrave  a 
vetch.     Such  is  the  account  we  have  of  his  name. 

He  was  born  on  the  third  of  January,  ||  the  day  on  which 
the  Magiftrates  now  facrifice  and  pay  their  devotions  for 
the  health  of  the  emperor  j  and  it  is  faid  that  his  mother 

*  Cinna  was  of  this  family. 

t  Dion  tells  us  that  O.  Calenus  was  the  author  of  this  calumny, 
Cicero  in  his  books  de  LegibuSj  has"  faid  enough  to  mow  that  both 
his  father  and  grandfather  were  perfons  of  property  and  of  a  liberal 
education. 

X  The  fame  prince  to  whom  Coriolanus  retired  four  hundred 
years  before. 

\  Pliny's  account  of  the  origin  of  this  name  is  more  probable. 
He  fuppofes  that  the  perfon  who  firft  bore  it  was- remarkable  lor  the 
cultivation  of  vetches.  So  Fabius,  Lentulus,  and  Piio,  had  their 
names  from  beans,  tares,  and  peaie. 

||  In  the  fix  hundred  and  fortyfeventh  year  of  Rome  ;  a  hundred 
and  four  years  before  the  Chriftian  era.  Pompey  was  boru  th§ 
fame  year. 
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was  delivered  of  him  without  pain.  It  is  alfo  reported, 
that  a  fpectre  appeared  to  his  nurfe,  and  foretold,  that  the 
child  fhe  had  the  happinefs  to  attend,  would  one  day 
prove  a  great  benefit  to  the  whole  commonwealth  of  Rome. 
Thefe  things  might  have  palled  for  idle  dreams,  had  he  not 
foon  demonfrrated  the  truth  of  the  prediction.  When  he 
was  of  a  proper  age  to  go  to  fchool,  his  genius  broke  out 
with  fo  much  luftre,  and  he  gained  fo  diftinguifhed  a  rep- 
utation among  the  boys,  that  the  fathers  of  fome  of  them 
repaired  to  the  fchools  to  fee  Cicero,  and  to  have  fpeci- 
mens  of  his  capacity  for  literature  ; .  but  the  lefs  civilized 
were  angry  with  their  fons,  when  they  faw  them  take  Ci- 
cero in  the  middle  of  them  as  they  walked,  and  always  give 
him  the  place  of  honor.  He  had  the  turn  of  genius  and 
difpoiition  which  Plato*  would  have  a  fcholar  and  philof- 
opher  to  pofTefs.  He  had  both  capacity  and  inclination  to 
learn  all  the  arts,  nor  was  there  any  branch  of  fcience  that 
he  defpifed  :  yet  he  was  mod  inclined  to  poetry  ;  and  there 
is  ft  ill  extant  a  poem,  entitled  Pontius  Glaucus,j  which 
v/as  written  by  him,  when  a  boy,  in  teramater  verfe.  In 
procefs  of  time,  when  lie  had  fludied  this  art  with  greater 
application,  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  bell  poet,  as  well  as 
the  greateft  orator  in  Rome.  His  reputation  for  oratory 
frill  remains  notwithstanding  the  confiderable  changes  thai 
have  ilnce  been  made  in  the  language  ;  but,  as  many  in- 
genious poets  have  appeared  fince  his  time,  his  poetry  has 
ioit  its  credit,  and  is  now  neglected. J 

When  he  had  finifked  thole  ftudies  through  which  boys 
commonly  pafs,  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Philo  the  aca- 
demician, whom  of  all  the  feholars  of  Clitomachus,  the. 
Romans  mod  admired  for  his  eloquence,  and  loved  for  his 
conduct.  At  the  fame  time  he  made  great  improvement 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  law,  under   Mucius   Scaevola,  an 

*  Plato's  Commonwealth,  lib.  v. 

+  This  Glaucus  v/as  a  famous  nmerman,v/ho,  after  eating  of  a  cer- 
tain herb,  jumped  into  the  fea,  and  became  one  of  the  gods  of  that  el- 
ement. /Eichylus  wrote  a  tragedy  on  the  fubjecl.  Cicero's  poem 
is  loit. 

J  Plutarch  was  a  very  indifferent  judge  of  the  Latin  poetry,  and 
his  fpeaking  with  fo  much  favor  of  Cicero's,  contrary  to  the  opin- 
ion of  Juvenal  and  many  others,  is  a  ftrong  proof  oi  it.  He  trans- 
lated Aratus  into  verfe  at  the  age  of  feventeen,  and  wrote  a  poem  in 
praiie  of  the  action  of  Marius,  which,  Scaevola  faid,  would  live 
through  innumerable  ages.  But  he  was  out  of  his  prophecy.  It 
has  long  been  dead.  And  the  poem  which  he  wrote  in  three  books 
«r  hisov/aconiulihip,  has  (hated  the  fame  fat?. 
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eminent  lawyer,  and  prefident  of  the  fenate.  He  likewife 
got  a  tafte  of  military  knowledge  under  Sylla,  in  the  Mar- 
fan war.*  But,  afterwards,  finding  the  commonwealth 
engaged  in  civil  wars,  which  were  likely  to  end  in  noth- 
ing but  abfolute  monarchy,  he  withdrew  to  a  philofophic 
and  comtemplative  life  ;  converging  with  men  of  letters 
from  Greece,  and  making  farther  advances  in  fcience. 
This  method  of  life  he  purfued  till  Sylla  had  made  himfelf 
mafter,  and  there  appeared  to  be  fomeeftablifhed  govern- 
ment again. 

About  this  time  Sylla  ordered  the  eftate  of  one  of  the 
citizens  to  be  fold  by  auction,  in  confequence  of  his  being 
killed  as  a  perfon  profcribed  ;  when  it  was  /truck  off  to 
Chryfogonus,  Sylla's  freedman,  at  the  fmall  fum  of  two 
thoufand  drachma;.  Rofcius,  the  fon  and  heir  of  the  de- 
ceafed,  exprefled  his  indignation,  and  declared  that  the 
eftate  was  worth  two  hundred  and  fifty  talents.  Sylla,  en- 
raged at  having  his  conduct  thus  publicly  called  in  queftion, 
brought  an  action  againft  Rofcius  for  the  murder  of  his 
father,  and  appointed  Chryfogonus  to  be  the  manager. 
Such  was  the  dread  of  Sylla's  cruelty,  that  no  man  offered 
to  appear  in  defence  of  Rofcius,  and  nothing  feemed  left 
for  him  but  to  fall  a  facrifice.  In  this  diftrefs  he  applied 
to  Cicero,  and  the  friends  of  the  young  orator  defired  him 
to  undertake  the  caufe ;  thinking  he  could  not  have  a  more 
glorious  opportunity  to  enter  the  lifts  of  fame.  According- 
ly he  undertook  his  defence,  fucceeded,  and  gained  great 
applaufe.f  But  fearing  Sylla's  refentment,  he  travelled 
into  Greece,  and  gave  out  that  the  recovery  of  his  health 
was  the  motive.  Indeed,  he  was  of  a  lean  and  (lender 
habit,  and  his  ftomach  was  fo  weak,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  be  very  fparing  in  his  diet,  and  not  to  eat  till  a  late 
hour  in  the  day.  His  voice,  however,  had  a  variety  of 
inflections,  but  was  at  the  fame  time  harm  and  unformed; 
and,'  as  in  the  vehemence  and  enthufiafm  of  fpeaking,  he 
always  rofe  into  a  loud  key,  there  was  reafon  to  appre- 
hend that  it  might  injure  his  health. 

When  he  came  to  Athens,  he  heard  Antiochus  the  A£- 
calonite,  and  was  charmed  with  the  fmoothnefs  and  grace 
of  his  elocution,  though  he  did  not  approve  his  new  doc- 
trines in  philofophy.     For  Antiochus  had  left  the  ne<w 

*  la  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  age.       f  In  his  twenty  Seventh  year. 
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academy, -as  it  is  called,  and  the  feet  of  Carneades,  either 
from  clear  conviction  and  from  the  ftrength  of  the  evi- 
dence of  fenfe,  or  elfe  from  a  fpirit  of  oppoiition  to  the 
fchools  of  Clitomachus  and  Philo,  and  had  adopted  moft 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Stoics.  But  Cicero  loved  the  ne<w, 
academy,  and  entered  more  and  more  into  its  opinions  ; 
having  already  taken  his  refoltition,  if  he  failed  in  his  de- 
fign  of  rifing  in  the  ftate,  to  retire  from  the  forum  and  all 
political  intrigues,  to  Athens,  and  fpend  his  days  in  peace 
in  the  bofom  of  philofophy. 

But  not  long  after,  he  received  the  news  of  Sylla's  death. 
His  body  by  this  time  was  ftrengthened  by  exercife,  and 
brought  to  a  good  habit.  His  voice  was  formed  ;  and  at 
the  fame  time  that  it  was  full  and  fonorous,  had  gained  a 
fufficient  fvveetnefs,  and  was  brought  to  a  key  which  his 
conftitution  could  bear.  Befides,  his  friends  at  Rome  fo- 
licited  him  by  letters  to  return,  and  Antiochus  exhorted 
him  much  to  apply  himfelf  to  public  affairs.  For  which 
reafons  he  exercifed  his  rhetorical  powers  afrefh,  as  the 
beft  engines  for  bufmefs,  and  called  forth  his  political  tal- 
ents. In  fliort,  he  fuffered  not  a  day  to  pafs  without  either 
declaiming,  or  attending  the  molt  celebrated  orators.  In 
the  profecution  of  this  defign,  he  failed  to  Alia  and  the 
I  Hand  of  Rhodes.  Amongft  the  rhetoricians  of  Afia,  he 
availed  himfelf  of  the  instructions  of  Xenociesof  Adramyt- 
tium,  Dionyfius  of  Magnefia,  and  Menippus  of  Caria. 
At  Rhodes  he  ftudied  under  the  rhetorician  Apollonius 
the  fon  of  Molo,*  and  the  philofopher  Pofidonius.  It  is 
faid,  that  Apollonius  not  understanding  the  Roman  lan- 
guage, defired  Cicero  to  declaim  in  Greek  ;  and  he  read- 
ily complied,  becaufe  he  thought  by  that  means  his  faults 
might  the  better  be  corrected.  When  he  had  ended  his 
declamation,  the  reft  were  aftonifhed  at  his  performance, 
and  ftrove  which  mould  praife  him  moft  ;  but  Apollonius 
mowed  no  figns  of  pleaftire  while  he  was  fpeaking;  and 
when  he  had  done,  he  fat  a  long  while  thoughtful  and  (i- 
lent.  At  laft,  cbfervlng  the  uneafmefs  it  gave  his  pupil, 
he  faid,  "  As  for  you,  Cicero,  I  praife  and  admire  you, 
"  but  I  am  concerned  for  the  fate  of  Greece.  She  had 
**  nothing  left  her  but  the  glory  of  eloquence  and  erudi- 
"  tion,  and  you  are  carrying  that  too  to  Rome." 

*  Not  Apollonius  the  fon  of  Molo ,  but  Apollonius  Molo.  The  fame 
miftake  is  made  bv  our  aulhor  in  the  Life  of  Caefar. 
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Cicero  now  prepared  to  apply  himfelf  to  public  affairs 
with  great  hopes  of  fuccefs  ;  but  his  fpirit  received  a  check 
from  the  oracle  at  Delphi.  For,  upon  his  inquiring  by 
what  means  he  might  rife  to  the  greateft  glory,  the  priefteis 
bade  him  "  follow  nature,  and  not  take  the  opinion  of  the 
€i  multitude  for  the  guide  of  his  life.5'  Hence  it  was,  that 
after  his  coming  to  Rome,  he  acted  at  firft  with  great  cau- 
tion.  He  was  timorous  and  backward  in  applying  for 
public  offices, .and  had  the  mortification  to  find  himfelf 
neglected,  and  called  a  Greek,  afcholaftic  ;  terms  which 
the  artizans,  and  others,  the  meaneit  of  the  Romans,  are 
very  liberal  in  applying.  But,  as  he  was  naturally  ambi- 
tious to  honor,  and  fpurred  on  befides  by  his  father  and 
his  friends,  he  betook  himfelf  to  the  bar.  Nor  was  it  by 
flow  and  infenfible  degrees  that  he  gained  the  palm  of  elo- 
quence ;  his  fame  fnot  forth  at  once,  and  he  was  diftin- 
guifhed  above  all  the  orators  of  Rome.  Yet  it  is  laid 
that  his  turn  for  action  was  naturally  as  defective  as  that  of 
Demofthenes,  and  therefore  he  took  all  the  advantage  he 
could  from  the  inftructionof  Rofcius,  who  excelled  in  com- 
edy, and  of  ^Efop,  whofe  talents  lay  in  tragedy.  This 
JEioip,  we  are  told,  when  he  was  one  day  a6ting  Atreus, 
in  the  part  where  he  confiders  in  what  manner  he  mould 
punifh  Thyeftes,  being  worked  up  by  his  paflion  to  a  de- 
gree of  infanity,  with  his  fceptre  (truck  a  fervant  who  hap- 
pened* fuddenly  to  pafs  by,  and  laid  him  dead  at  his  feet, 
In  confequence  of  thefe  helps,  Cicero  found  his  powers  of 
perfuafion  not  a  little  aflifted  by  a6iion  and  jufl  pronuncia- 
tion. But  as  for  thofe  orators  who  gave  into  a  bawling 
manner,  he  laughed  at  them,  and  faid,  "  Their  weakneis 
"rnadethern  get  up  into  clamor,  as  lame  men  get  or 
>'  horfeback."  His  excellence  at  hitting  off  a  jeft  or  re- 
partee, animated  his  pleadings,  and  therefore  feemed  not 
foreign  to  the  bufinefs  of  the  forum  ;  but  by^  bringing  it 
much  into  life,  he  offended  numbers  of  people,  and  got 
the- character  of  a  malevolent  man. 

He  was  appointed  quasftor  at  a  time  when  there  was  a 
great  fcarcity  of  corn  ;  and  having  Sicily  for  his  province, 
he  gave  the  people  a  great  deal  of  trouble  at  firft,  by  com- 
pelling them  to  fend  their  corn  to  Rome..  But  afterwards, 
when  they  came  to  experience  his  diligence,  his  juftice  and 
moderation,  they  honored  him  more  than  any  quasftor  that 
Rome  had  ever  lent  them.  About  that  time,  a  number  of 
young  Romans  of  noble  families,  who  lay  under  the  charge 
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of  liaving  violated  the  rules  of  difcipline,  and  not  behaved 
with  fufiicient  courage  in  time  of  fervice,  were  fent  back 
to  the  praeter  of  Sicily.  Cicero  undertook  their  defence, 
and  acquitted  himfelf  of  it  with  great  ability  and  fuccefs. 
As  he  returned  to  Rome,  much  elated  with  thefe  advan- 
tages, he  tells  us,*  he  met  with  a  pleafant  adventure.  As 
he  was  on  the  road  through  Campania,  meeting  with  a 
perfon  of  feme  eminence,  with  whom  he  was  acquainted, 
he  afked  him,  "What  they  laid  and  thought  of  his  ac- 
"  tions  in  Rome  V*  imagining  that  his  name  and  the  glory 
of  his  achievements  had  filled  the  whole  city.  His  ac- 
quaintance anfwered,  "  Why,  where  have  you  been  then, 
"  Cicero,  all  this  time  ?" 

This  anfwer  difpirited  him  extremely  ;  for  he  found 
that  the  accounts  of  his  conduct,  had  been  loft  in  Rome, 
as  in  an  immenfe  fea,  and  had  made  no  remarkable  addi- 
tion to  his  reputation.  By  mature  reflection  upon  this 
incident,  he  was  brought  to  retrench  his  ambition,  becaufe 
he  faw  that  contention  for  glory  was  an  endlefs  thing, 
and  had  neither  meafure  nor  bounds  to  terminate  it.  Nev- 
erthelefs,  his  immoderate  love  of  praife,  and  his  paffion 
for  glory,  always  remained  with  him,  and  often  interrupt- 
ed his  bell  and  wifeft  defigns. 

When  he  began  to  dedicate  himfelf  more  earneftly*  to 
public  bufinefs,  he  thought  that,  \n  hile  mechanics  know  the 
name,  the  place,  the  ufe  of  every  tool  and  inftrument  they 
take  in  their  hands,  though  thole  tilings  are  inanimate,  it 
would  be  abfurd  for  a  ftatefman,  whofe  functions  cannot 
be  performed  but  by  means  of  men,  tote  negligent  in  ac- 
quainting himfelf  .with  the  citizens.  He  therefore  made  it 
his  bufinefa  to  commit  to  memory  not  only  their  name:-, 
but  the  place  of  abode  of  thole  of  greater  note,  what  friends 
they  made  ufe  of,  and  what  neighbors  were  in  their  circle. 
So  that  whatever  road  in  Italy  Cicero  travelled,  he  could 
eaiily  point  out  the  eftates  and  houfes  of  his  friends. 

Though  his  own  eftate  was  fufiicient  for  his  neceflities, 
vet,  as  it  was  fmall,  it  feemed  ftrange  that  he  would  take 
neither  fee  nor  prefent  for  his  fervices  at  the  bar.  This 
was  moft  remarkable  in  the  cafe  c:  \  erres.  Verres  had 
been  trator  iii  Sicily,  and  committed  numberlefs  acts  of 
rice  and  opprellion.  The  Sicilians  ^rofectfted  hirn, 
gained  the   caufe   for  them,   not   fo  much  by 
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pleading,  as  by  forbearing  to  plead.  The  migtftrates,  in 
their  partiality  to  Verres,  put  off  the  trial  by  feveral  ad- 
journments to  the  laft  day  ;  *  and  as  Cicero  knew  there 
vyas  not  time  for  the  advocates  to  be  heard,  and  the  mat- 
ter determined  in  the  ufual  method,  he  rofe  up,  and  faid, 
4<  There  was  no  occafion  for  pleadings."  He  therefore 
brought  up  the  witneiTes,  and  after  their  depofitions  were 
taken,  infifted..that  the  judges  mould  give  their  verdict 
immediately. 

Yet  we  have  an  account  of  feveral  humorous  fayipgs  of 
Cicero's  in  this  eaufe.  When  an  emancipated  flave,  Cae- 
cilius  by  name,  who  was  fufpected  of  being  a  Jew,  would 
have  fet  afide  the  Sicilians,  and  taken  the  prcfecution  pf 
Verres  upon  himfelf,f  Cicero  faid,  "  What  has  a  Jew  to 
"  do  with  fwine's  fiefh  ?"  For  the  Romans  call  a  boar  pig 
verres.  And  when  Verres  reproached  Cicero  with  effemi- 
nacy, he  anfwered,  "  Why  do  you  not  firlt  reprove  your 
M  own  children  ?"  For  Verres  had  a  young  fon  who  was 
fuppofed  to  make  an  imfamous  ufe  of  his  advantages  of 
perfon.  Hortenfius  the  orator  did  not  venture  directly  to 
plead  the  caufe  of  Verres,  but  he  was  prevailed  on  to  ap- 
pear for  him  at  the  laying  of  the  fine,  aad  had  received  an 
ivory  fphinx  from  him  by,  way  of  confideration.  In  this 
cafe  Cicero  threw  out  feveral  enigmatical  hints  againfr. 
Hortenfius  ;  and  when  he  faid,  "He  knew  not  how  to 
"  folve  riddles,''  Cicero  retorted,  "  That  is  fomewhat 
"  ftrange,  when  you  have  a  fphinx  in  your  houfe." 

Verres  being  thus  condemned,  Cicero  fet  his  fine  at  {even 
hundred  and  fifty  thouiand  drach?na  ;  up6n  which  it  was 
faid  by  cenforious  people,  that  Jie  had  been  bribed  to  let 
him  off  fo  low. J  The  Sicilians,  however,  in  acknowl- 
edgment of  his  afMance,  brought  him  when  he  was  cedile, 
a  number  of  things  for  his  games,  and  other  very  valuable 

*  Not  till  the  lajl  day.  Cicero  brought  it  on  afczv  days  before 
Verres 's  friends  were  t©  come  into  office  ;  but  of  the  feven  orations 
which  were  compofed  on  the  occafion,  the  two  firft  only  were  de- 
livered.    A.  U.  683. 

+  Cicero  knew  that  Caecilius  was  fecretly  a  friend  to  Verres,  and 
wanted  by  this  means  to  bring  him  off. 

X  This  fine,  indeed,  was  very  inconfiderable.  The  legal  fine  for 
e :•  tortion,  in  iuch  cafes  as  that  of  Verres,  was  twice  the  mm  e»- 
torted.  The  Sicilians  4aid  a  charge  of  322.91 61.  a  gain  ft  Verres  ; 
the  hue  muft  therefore  have  been  645,8321.  but  750,000  drachms 
was  no  more  than  24,218!.  Plutarch  muft,  therefore,  moft  proba- 
bly have  been  miilaken. 
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prefents ;  but  he  was  fo  far  from  confidering  his1  private  ad- 
vantage, tiiat  he  made  no  other  Life  of  their  generofity, 
than  to  lower  the  price  of  provifions. 

He  had  a  handfome  country  feat  at  Arpinum,  a  farm 
near  Naples,  and  another  at  Pompeii,  but  neither  of  them 
were  very  confiderable.  His  wife  Terentia  brought  him 
a  fortune  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thoufand  denariiy  and 
he  fell  heir  to  fomething  that  amounted  to  ninety  thoufand 
more.  Upon  this  he  lived  in  a  genteel,  and  at  the  fame 
time  a  frugal  manner,  with  men  of  letters,  both  Greeks 
and  Romans,  about  him.  He  rarely  took  his  meal  before 
funfet  ;  not  that  bufinefs  or  ftudy  prevented  his  fitting 
-down  at  table  fooner,  but  the  weaknefs  of  his  fiomach,  he 
thought,  required  that  regimen.  Indeed,  he  was  fo  exact 
in  all  refpects  in  the  care  of  his  health,  that  he  had  his 
ftated  hours  for  rubbing  and  for  the  exercife  of  walking, 
By  this  management  of  his  conftitution,  he  gained  a  fufri- 
cient  frock  of  health  and  ftrength  for  the  great  labors  and 
fatigues  he  afterwards  underwent. 

He  gave  up  the  town  houfe  which  belonged  to  his  fam- 
ily to  his  brother,  and  took  up  his  refidence  on  the  Pala- 
tine hill,  that  thofe  who  came  to  pay  their  court  to  him 
might  not  have  too  far  to  go.  For  he  had  a  levee  every 
day,  not  lefs  than  Craffus  had  for  his  great  wealth,  or 
Pompey  for  his  power  and  intereft  in  the  army  ;  though 
they  were  the  moll  followed,  and  the  greateft  men  in  Rome. 
Pompey  himfelf  paid  all  due  refpect  to  Cicero,  and  found 
his  political  affiftance  very  ufeful  to.  him,  both  in  refpect 
to  power  and  reputation. 

When  Cicero  flood  for  the  praetorfhip,  he  had  many 
competitors  who  were  perfons  of  diftinction,  and  yet  he  was 
returned  firft.  As  a  prefident  in  the  courts  of  juftice,  he 
acted  with  great  integrity  and  honor.  Licinius  Macer 
who  had  great  intereft  of  his  own,  and  was  fupported,  be- 
fides,  with  that  of  Craffus,  was  accufed  before  him  of 
fome  default  with  refpect  to  money.  He  had  fo  much 
confidence  in  his  own  influence  and  the  activity  of  his 
friends,  that,  when  the  judges  were  going  to  decide  the 
caufe,  it  is  faid  he  went  home,  cut  his  hair,  and  put  on  a 
white  habit,  as  if  he  had  gained  the  victory,  and  was 
about  to  return  fo  equipped  to  the  forum.  But  CrafTus 
met  him  in  his  court  yard,  and  told  him,  that  all  the 
judges  had  given  verdict  againfthim  ;  which  affected  him 
in  fuck  a  manner,  that  he  turned  in  again,  took  to  his  bed* 
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and  died.*  Cicero  gained  honor  by  this  affair,  for  it  ap- 
peared that  he  kept  Uriel  watch  againft  corruption  in  the 
court. 

There  was  another  perfon,  niamtd  Vatiniusj  an  infolent 
orator,  who  paid,  very  little  refpect  to  the  judges  in  his 
pleadings.  It  happened  that  he  had  his  neck  full  of 
fcrophuious  fwellings.  This  man  applied  to  Cicero  about 
fome  bufinefs  or  other;  and  as  that  magistrate  did  not 
immediately  comply  with  his  requeft,  but  fat  fome  time 
deliberating,  he  faid,  <ST  could  eafily  fwallow  fuch  a 
u  thing,  if  I  was  praetor  ;"  upon  which  Cicero  turned 
towards  him,  and  made  anfwer,  "  But  I  have  not  fo  large 
"  a  neck. M 

When  there  were  only  two  or  three  days  of  his  office  un- 
expired, an  information^ was  laid  againft  Manilius  for  em- 
bezzling the  public  money.  This  Manilius  v/as  a  favorite 
of  the  people,  and  they  thought  he  was  only  profecutedon 
Pompey's  account,  being  his  particular  friend.  He  defired 
to  have  a  day  fixed  for  his  trial ;  and,  as  Cicero  appointed 
the  next  day,  the  people  were  much  offended,  becaufe  it 
had  been  cuftomary  for  the  praetors  to  allow  the  accufed  ten 
days  at  the  leaft.  The  tribunes  therefore  cited  Cicero  to 
appear  before  the  commons,  and  give  an  account  of  this 
proceeding.  He  defired  to  be  heard  in  his  .own  defence, 
whichwas  to  this  effect  : — "  As  I  have  always  behaved  to 
"  perfons  impeached  with  all  the  moderation  and  humanity 
"  that  the  laws  will  allow,  I  thought  it  wrong  to  lofe  the 
"  opportunity  of  treating  Manilius  with  the  fame  candor. 
"  I  was  matter  only  of  one  day  more  in  my  office  of  praetor 
iC  and  Consequently  muff  appoint  that  ;  for  to  leave  the 
u  decifion  of  the  caufe  to  another  magiftrate,  was  not  the 
u  method  for  thofe  who  were  inclined  to  ferve  Manilius." 
This  made  a  wonderful  change  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
they  were  lavifhin  their  praifes,  and  defired  him  to  under* 
take  the  defence  himfelf.     This  he  readily  complied  with  ; 

*  The  ftory  is  related  differently  by  Valerius  Maximus.  He'  fays  .' 
that  Macer  v/as  in  court  waiting  the  iilue,  and  perceiving  that  Cic- 
ero was  proceeding  to  givelentence  againuVhim,  he  fen t  to  inform 
him  that  he  was  dead,  and  at  the  fame  time  fuffocated  himfelf  with 
his  handkerchief.  Cicero,  therefore,  did  not  pronounce  fentence 
againft  him,  by  which  means  his  eftate  was  faved  to  his  ton  Licinius 
Calvus.  Notwithstanding  this,  Cicero  himfelf.  in  one  of  his  epiPdes 
t©  Atticus,  fays,  that  he  a&ually  condemned  him  ;  and  in  another  of 
his  epiflles  he  fpeaks  of  the  popular  efteem  this,  affair  procured  Mnv. 
Cic.  Ep.  ad  Alt.  1.  i.e.  3,  4. 
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his  regard  for  Pompey,  who  was  abfeht,  not  being  his 
leaft  inducement.  In  confequence  hereof,  he  prefented* 
himfelf  before  the  commons  again,  and  giving  an  account 
of  the  whole  affair,  took  opportunity  to  make  Severe  re- 
flections on  thofe  Avho  favored  oligarchy,  and  envied  the 
glory  of  Pompey. 

Yet  for  the  fake  of  their  country,  the  patricians  joined 
the  plebeians  in  raifing  him  to  the  confulmip.  The  occa- 
fion  was  this  :  The  change  which  Sylla  introduced  into 
the  constitution,  at  firft  feemed  harm  and  uneafy,.  but  bf 
time  and  cuftom  it  came  to  an  eftab liniment  which  many 
thought  not  a  bad  one.  At  prefent  there  we:  e  fame  who 
wanted  to  bring  in  another  change,  merely  to  gratify  their 
own  avarice,  and  without  the  lead  view  to  the  public  good. 
Pompey  was  engaged  with  the  kings  of  Pontus  and  Arme- 
nia, and  there  was  no  force  in  Rome  fufficient  to  fupprefs 
the  authors  of  this  intended  innovation.  They  had  a  chief 
of  a  bold  and  enterprifing  fpirlt,  and  the  mod  remarkable 
verfatility  of  manners  ;  his  name  Lucius  Catiline.  Beiide 
a  variety  of  other  crimes,  he  was  accufed  of  debauching  his 
own  daughter,  and  killing  hh  own  brother.  To  fcreen 
himfelf  from  profecution  for  the  latter,  he  perfuaded  Sylla 
to  put  his  brother  among  the  proicribed,  as  if  he  had  been 
frill  alive.  Thefe  profligates,  with  fuch  a  leader,  among 
other  engagements  of  fecrecy  and  fidelity,  facrificeda  man, 
and  eat  of  his  Rem.  Cataline  had  corrupted  great  part  of 
the  Roman  youth,  by  indulging  their  defires  in  every  form 
of  pleafure,  providing  them  wine  and  women,  and  fetthig 
no  bounds  to  his  expenfes  for  thefe  purpofes.  AllTufcany 
was  prepared  for  a  revolt,  and  mofl  of  Cifalpine  Gaul. 
The  vaft  inequality  of  the  citizens  in  point  ofproperty^ 
prepared  Rome,  too,  for  a  change.  Men  of  fpirit  amongft 
the  nobility  had  impoverifned  themfelves  by  their  great 
expenfes  on  public  exhibitions  and  entertainments,  on 
bribing  for  offices,  and  eredting  magnificent  buildings  ;  by 
which  means  the  riches  of  the  city  were  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  mean  people  ;  in  this  tottering  ftate  of  the  com- 
monwealth?  there  needed  no  great  force  to  overfet  it,  and 
it  was  in  the  power  of  any  bold  adventurer  to.  accompli fh 
its  ruin. 

Cataline,  however^  before  he  began  his  operations  wanted 
a  ftrong  fort  to  fally  out  from,  and  with  that  view  itood  for 
the  confulmip.  His  profpect  feemed  very  promifing,  be- 
caufehehopedto  h&ye  Caius Antennas  for  his  colleague;  a 
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man  who  had  no  firm  principles  either  good  or  bad,  nor 
any  refolution  of  iiis  own,  but  would  make  a.  considerable 
addition  to  the  power  of  him  that  ied  him*  Many  per- 
fons  of  virtue  and  honor  perceiving  this  danger,  put  up 
Cicero  for  the  confulfhip,  and  the  people  accepted  him 
with  pleafure.  Thus  Catiline  was  baffied,  and  Cicero* 
and  Caius  Antonius  appointed  confute  ;  though  Cicero's 
father  was  only  of  the  equeftrian  order,,  and  his  compet- 
itors of  Patrician  families. 

Catiline's  defigns  were  not  yetdifcovered  to  the  people, 
Cicero,  however,  at  his  entrance  upon  his  office,  had  great 
affairs  on  his  hands,  the  preludes  of  what  was  to  follow. 
On  the  one  hand,  thofe  who  had  been  incapacitated  by-  the 
laws  of  Syllato  bear  offices,  being  neither  inconfiderable 
in  power  nor  in  number,  began  how  to  folicit  them,  and 
make  all  poflibleintereft  with  the  people.  It  is  true  they 
alleged  many  juft  and  good  arguments  againft  the  tyranny 
of  Sylla,  but  it  was  an  Unfeafonable  time  to  give  the  ad- 
miniuration  fo  much  trouble.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
tribunes  of  the  people  propofed  laws  which  had  the  fame 
tendency  to  diftrefs  the  government ;  for  they  wanted  to 
appoint  decemvirs,  and^  inveft  them  with  an  unlimited 
power.  This  was  to  extend  over  all  Italy,  over  Syria^. 
and  all  the  late  conqueftsof  Pcmpey.  They  were  to  be 
eommidioned  to  fell  the  public  lands  in  thefe  countries  ;  to 
judge  or  banifh  whom  they  pleafed,  to  plant  colonies  ;  to 
take  money  out  of  the  public  treafury  ;  to  levy  and  keep 
on  foot  what  troops  they  thought  neceffary.  Many  Ro- 
mans of  high  distinction  were  pleafed  with  the  bill,  and  if* 
particular  Antony,  Cicero's  colleague,  for  he  hoped  to  be 
one  of  the  ten.  It  was  thought,  too,  that  he  was  no 
ftranger  to  Catiline's  defigns,  and  that  he  did  not  difrelim 
them  on  account  of  his  great  debts.  This  was  an  alarm- 
ing circumftance  to  all  who  had  the  good  of  their  country 
at,  heart. 

This  danger,  too,  was  the  firft  that  Cicero  guarded  a- 
gainft  $  which  he  did  by  getting  the  province  of  Macedonia 
decreed  to  Antony,  and  not  taking  that  of  Gaul  which  was 
allotted  to  himfelf.  Antony  was  fo  much  affected  with  this 
favor,  that  he  was  ready,  like  a  hired  player,  to  act  a  fub- 
ordinate  part  under  Cicero  for  the  benefit  of  his  country. 
Gicero  having  thus^nanaged  his  colleague*  began  with. 

*  Xahis  fortythird  year, 
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greater  courage  to  take  his  meafures  againft  the  feditious 
pjarty.  He  alleged  his  objections  againft  the  law  in  the 
fenate,  and  effectually  filencedthe  propofers.*  They  took 
another  opportunity,  however,  and  coming  prepared,  in-  • 
Tided  that  the  confals  mould  appear  before  the  people. — 
Cicero,  not  in  the  leaft  intimidated,  commanded  the  fenate 
to  follow  him.  He  addreffed  the  commons  with  fuchfuc- 
cefs,  that  they  threw  out  the  bill  ;  and  his  victorious 
eloquence  had  fuch  an  effect  upon  the  tribunes,  that  they- 
gave  up  other  things  which  they  had  been  meditating. 

He  was  indeed  the  man  who  raoft  effectually  mowed  the 
Romans  what  charms  eloquence  can  add  to  truth,  and  that 
juftice  is  invincible,  when  properly  fupported.  He  mowed 
alfo,  that  a  magiftrate  who  watches  for  the  good  of  the 
community,  mould  in  his  actions  always  prefer  right  to 
popular  meafures,  and  in  his  fpeeches  know  how  to  make 
thofe  right  meafures  agreeable,  by  feparating  from  them 
whatever  may  offend.  Of  the  grace  and  power  with  which 
he  fpoke,  we  have  a  proof  in  a  theatrical  regulation  that 
took  place  in  his  confulfhip.  Before,  thofe  of  the  equef- 
trian  order  fat  mixed  with  the  commonalty.  Marcus  O- 
tho  in  his  praetorfhip  was  the  fir  ft  who  feparated  the  knights 
from  the  other  citizens,  and  appointed  them  feats  which 
they  ftill  enjoy,  f  The  people  looked  upon  this  as  a 
mark  of  difhonor,  and  hiffed  and  infulted  Otho,  when  he 
appeared  at  the  theatre.  The  knights, on  the  other  hand, 
received  him  with  loud  plaudits.  The  people  repeated 
their  hilling,  and  the  knights  their  applaufe  ;  till  at  lair 
they  came  to  mtitual  reproaches,  and  threw  the  whole  the- 
atre in  the  utmoft  diforder.  Cicero  being  informed  of 
frhe  difturbance,  came  and  called  the  people  to  the  temple 
of  Bellona,  where,  partly  by  reproof,  partly  by  lenient  - 
applications,  he  fo  corrected  them,  that  they  returned  to 
the  theatre,  loudly  testified  their  approbation  of  Otho's 
conduct,  andftrove  with  the  knights  which  fhould  do  him 
the  moft  honor. 

Catiline's  conspiracy,  which  atfirft  had  been  intimidated 
and  difcouraged,  began  to  recover  its  fpirits*  The  accom- 
plices affembled,  and  exhorted  each  other  to  begin  their 
operations  with  vigor,  before  the  return  of  Pompey,  who 
was  faid  to  be  already  marching  homewards  with  his  forces. 

*  This  was  the  firft  of  his  three  Orations  De  Lege  Agraria. 
f  About  four  years  before,  under  the  confulfhip   of    Pifo  and; 
Glabrio.     But  Otho  was  not  then  praetor.     He  was  tribune. 
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But  Catiline's  chief  motive  for  action,  was  the  dependence 
he  had  on  Sylla's  veterans.  Though  thefe  were  fcattered 
all  over  Italy,  the  greatefi  and  molt  warlike  part  refided 
in  the  cities  of  Etruria,  and  in  idea  were  plundering  and 
Sharing  the  wealth  of  Italy  again.  They  had  Manlius  for 
their  leader,  a  man  who  had  ferved  with  great  diftinction 
under  Sylla  ;  and  now  entering  into  Catiline's  views,  they 
came  to  Rome,  jto  aflift  in  the  approaching  election  ;  for 
he  folicited  the  confulfhip  again,  and  had  refolved  to  kill 
Cicero  in  the  tumult  of  that  afTembly. 

The  gods  feemed  to  prefignify  the  machinations  of  thefe 
incendiaries  by  earthquakes,  thunders,  and  apparitions. — 
There  were  alfo  intimations  from  men,  true  enough  in 
themfelves,  but  not  fufficientfor  the  conviction  of  a  perfon 
of  Catiline's  quality  and  power.  Cicero,  therefore,  ad- 
journed the  day  of  election  ;  and  having  fummoned  Cat- 
iline before  the  fenate,  examined  him  upon  the  informa- 
tions he  had  received.  Catiline  believing  there  were 
many  in  the  fenate  who  wanted  a  change,  and  at  the  fame 
time  being  defirous  to  mow  his  refolution  to  his  accomplic- 
es who  were  prefent,  anfwered  with  a  calm  firmnefs — "  As 
•_'  there  are  two  bodies,  one  of  which  is  feeble  and  decayed, 
u  but  has  a  head  5  the  other  ftrong  and  robuft,  but  is  with- 
41  out  ahead  ;  what  harm  am  I  doing,  if  I  give  a  head  to 
"  the  body  that  wants  it  ?"  By  thefe  enigmatical  expref- 
fions  he  meant  the  fenate  and  the  people.  Confequently 
Cicero  was  (till  more  alarmed.  On  the  day  of  election  he 
put  on  a  coat  of  mail  ;  the  principal  perfons  in  Rome  con- 
ducted him  from  his  houfe,  and  great  numbers  of  the  youth 
attended  him  to  the  Campus  Martins.  There  he  threw 
back  his  robe,  and  mowed  part  of  the  coat  of  mail,  on  pur- 
pofe  to  point  out  his  danger.  The  people  were  incenfed, 
and  immediately  gathered  about  him  ;  the  confequence  of 
which  was,  that  Catiline  was  thrown  out  again,  and  Sila- 
nus'and  Murena  chofen  confuls. 

Not  long  after  this,  when  the  veterans  were  aiTembling 
for  Catiline  in  Etruria,  and  the  day  appointed  for  carrying. 
the  plot  into  execution  approached,  three  of  the  firft  and 
greateit  perfonages  in  Rome,  Marcus .  Craffus,  Marcus-^ 
Marcelius,  and  Metellus  Scipio,  went  and  knocked  at 
Cicero's  door  about  midnight ;  and  having  called  the  porter, 
bade  him  awake  his  mafter,  and  tell  him  who  attended. 
Their  bufinefs  was  this  :  CrafTus's  porter  brought  him  in  a 
packet  of  letters  after  fupper,  which  he  had  received  from . 
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a  perfon  unknown.  They  were  directed  to  different  per^ 
fons,  and  there  was  one  for  Craffus  himfelf,  but  without  a 
name.  This  only  CrafTus  read  ;  and  when  he  found  that 
it  informed  him  of  a  great  maifacre  intended  by  Catiline, 
and  warned  him  to  retire  out  of  the  city,  he  did  not  open, 
the  reft,  but  immediately  went  to  wait  on  Cicero.  For  he 
was  not  only  terrified  at  the  impending  danger,  but  he  had 
fome  fufpicions  to  remove,  which  had  arifen  from  his  ac- 
quaintance with  Catiline.  Cicero  having  confulted  with 
them  what  was  proper  to  be  done,  afFembled  the  fenate 
at  break  of  day,  and  delivered  the  letters  according  to  the 
directions  defiring,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  might  be 
read  in  public.  They  all  gave  the  fame  account  of  the 
confpiracy. 

Quintus  Arrius,  a  man  of  praetorian  dignity,  moreover, 
informed  the  fenate  of  the  levies  that  had  been  made  in 
Etruria,  and  allured  them  that  Manlius,  with  a  confidera- 
ble  force,  was  hovering  about  thofe  parts,  and  only  wait- 
ing for  news  of  an  infurrection  in  Rome.  On  theie  infor- 
mations, the  fenate  made  a  decree,  by  which  all  affairs 
were  committed  to  the  confute,  and  they  were  empower- 
ed to  act  in  the  manner  they  mould  think  beft  for  the  pref- 
crvation  of  the  commonwealth.  This  is  an  edict  which 
the  fenate  feldom  iliue,  and  never  but  in  fome  great  and' 
imminent  danger. 

When  Cicero  was  inverted  with  this  power,  he  commit- 
ted the  care  of  things  without  the  city  to  Qujntus  Metellus, 
and  took  the  diredtion  of  all  within  to  himfelf.  He  made 
his  appearance  every  day  attended  and  guarded  by  fuch  a 
multitude  of  people,  that  they  filled  great  part  of  the  fo- 
rum. Catiline,  unable  to  bear  any  longer  delay,  deter- 
mined to  repair  to  Manlius  and  his  army  ;  and  ordered 
Marcius  and  Cethegus  to  take  their  fwords,  and  go  to  Ci- 
cero's houfe  early  in  the  morning,  where,  under  pretence 
of  paying  their  compliments,  they  were  to  fall  upon  him, 
and  kill  him.  But  Fulvia,  a  woman  of  quality,  went  to 
Cicero  in  the  night,  to  inform  ,him  of  his  danger,  and 
charged  him  to  be  on  his  guard  in  particular  againft  Ce- 
thegus. As  foon  as  it  was  light  the  afTafiins  came,  and 
being  denied  entrance,  they  grew  very  infolent  and  clam- 
orous, which  made  them  the  more  fufpec~ted. 

Cicero  went  out  afterwards,  and  affembledthe  fenate  in 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator>  which  Hands  at  the  entrance 
ef  the  Via  Sacra,  in  the  way  to  the  Palatine  hill.     Catiline 
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tame  among  the  reif,aswithadefign  to  make  his  defence  j 
but  there  was  not  a  fenator  who  would  fit  by  him  ;  they  all 
left  the  bench  he  had  taken  ;  and  when  he  began  to  fpeak9 
they  interrupted  him  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he  could  not 
be  heard. 

At  lengt»h  Cicero  rofe  up,  and  commanded  him  to  de- 
part the  city.  "For,"  faid  he,  "while  I  employ  only 
**  words,  and  you  weapons,  there  mould  at  leaft  be  walls 
"  between  us.".  Catiline  upon  this,  immediately  marched 
out  with  three  hundred  men  well  armed,  and  with  the  faf- 
ces  and  other  enfigns  of  authority,  as  if  he  had  been  a  law- 
ful magiftrate.  In  this  form  he  went  to  Manlius,  and 
having  alfembled  an  army  of  twenty  thoufand  men,  he 
marched  to  the  cities,  in  order  to  perfuade  them  to  revolt. 
Hoftilities  being  thus  openly  commenced,  Antony,  Cicero's 
colleague,  was  fent  againft  Catiline. 

Such  as  Catiline  had  corrupted,  and  thought  proper  to 
leave  in  Rome,  were  kept  together,  and  encouraged  by 
Cornelius  Lentulusjfurnamed  Sura,  a  man  of  noble  birth  ; 
but  bad  life.  He  had  been  expelled  the  fenate  for  his  de- 
baucheries, but  was  then  praetor  the  fecond  time  ;  for  that 
was  a  cuftomary  qualification,  when  ejected  perfons  were  to 
be  reftored  to  their  places- in  the  fenate.*  As  to  the  fur- 
name  of  Sura,  it  is  faid  to  have  been  given  him  on  this  oc- 
cafion  :  When  he  was  quaeftor  in  the  time  of  Sylla,  he  had 
Javifhed  away  va ft  fums  of  the  public  money.  Sylla,  in- 
cenfed  at  his  behavior,  demanded  an  account  of  him  in  full 
fenate.  Lentulus  came  up  in  a  very  carelefs  and  difre- 
fpectful  manner,  and  faid  "I  have  no  account  to  give, 
"  but  Lprefent  you  with  the  calf  of  my  leg  ;"  which  was 
a  common  expreffion  among  the  boys,  when  they  muled 
their  flrokeat  tennis.  .  Hence  he  had  thefurname  of  Sura, 
which  is  the  Roman  word  for  the  calf  of  the  leg.  Anoth- 
er time,  being  profecuted  for  fome  great  offence,  he  cor- 
rupted the  judges.  When  they  had  given  their  .verdict, 
though  he  was  acquitted  only  by  a  majority  of  two,  he  faid, 
"  He  had  put  himfeif  to  a  needlefs  expence  in  bribing  one 
"  of  thofe  judges,  for  it  would  have  been  fufficient  to  have 
"  had  a  majority  of  one." 

Such  was  the  difpofition  of  this  man,  who  had  not  only 
been  folic  ted  by  Catiline,  but  was  moreover  infatuated  with 

*  When  a  Roman  fenator  was  expelled,  an  appointment  to  p Fac- 
torial ofHce  was  a  fuSicicat  qualification  for  bin?,  to  refunie  his 
feat.     Lio'i.  1.  xxxvii. 
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vain  hopes  which  prognoflicators  and  other  impoftors  held 
up  to  him.  They  forged  verfes  in  an  oracular  form,  and 
brought  him  them,  as  from  the  books  of  the  Sybils. — 
Thefe  lying  prophecies  fignified  the  decree  of  fate,  "  That 
gg  three* of  the  Cornelii  would  be  monarchs  of  Rome." — 
They  added,  "  That  two  had  already  fulfilled  their  deiti~ 
4i  ny,  Cinna  and  Sylla  ;  that  he  was  the  third  Cornelius 
**  whom  the  gods  now  offered  the  monarchy  ;  and  that  he 
*'  ought,  by  all  means,  to  embrace  his  high  fortune,  and 
11  not  ruin  it  by  delays,  as  Catiline  had  done." 

Nothing  little  or  trivial  now  entered  into  the  fchemesof 
Lentulus.  He  refolved  to  kill  the  whole  fenate,  and  as 
many  of  the  other  citizens  as  he  poflibly  could  j  to  burn 
the  city  ;  and  to  fpare  none  but  the  fonscf  Pompey,whom 
he  intended  to  feize,  and  keep  as  pledges  of  his  peace  with 
that  general.  For  by  this  time  it  was  ftrongly  reported 
that  he  was  on  his  return  from  his  great  expedition.  The 
confpirators  had  fixed  on  a  night  during  the  feail  of  the 
faturnalia,  for  the  execution  of  their  enterprife.  They  had 
lodged  arms  and  combuftible  matter  in  the  houfe  of  Ce- 
thegus.  They  had  divided  Rome  into  a  hundred  parts, 
and  pitched  upon  the  fame  number  of  men,  each  of  which 
was  allotted  his  quarter  to  fet  fire  to.  As  this  was  to  be 
done  by  them  all  at  the  fame  moment,  they  hoped  that  the 
conflagration  would  be  general  ;  others  were  to  intercept 
the  water,  and  kill  all  that  went  to  feek  it. 

While  thefe  things  were  preparing,   there  happened  to 
be  at  Rome  two  ambafTadors  from  the  Allobroges,  a  nation 
that  had  been  much  opprefTed  by  the  Romans,   and  was 
very  impatient  under  their  yoke.     Lentulus  and  his  party 
thought  thefe  ambafTadors  proper  perfons  to  raife  commo- 
tions in  Gaul,  and  bring  that  country   to   their  intereft, 
and  therefore  made  them  partners  in  the  confpiracy.   They 
likewife  charged  them  with  letters  to  their  magiftrates,  and 
to  Catiline.     To  the  Gauls  they   promifed   liberty,    and 
they  defired  Catiline  to  enfranchife  the  (laves,  and   march 
immediately  to  Rome.      Along  with  the  ambailadors,  they 
fent  one  Titus  of  Crotona,  to  carry  the  letters  to  Catiline. 
But  the  meafures  of  thefe  inconflderate  men,  who  generally 
confulted  upon  their  affairs  over  their  v/ine, and  in  company 
with  women,  were  foon  difcovered   by  the   indefatigable 
diligence,  the  fober  addrefs,  and  great  capacity  of  Cicero. 
He  had  his  emiflaries  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  to  trace  every 
ftep  they  took  ;  aud  he  had,  befides,a  fecret  correfpondence 
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■with  many  who  pretended  to  join  in  the  confpiracy  ;  by 
which  means  he  got  intelligence  of  their  treating  with 
thofe  Grangers. 

In  confequence  hereof,  he  laid  an  ambufh  for  the  Cro- 
tohian  in  the  night,  and  feized  him  and  the  letters  ;  the 
ambafladors  themfelves  privately  lending  him  their  alM- 
ance.*  Early  in  the  morning  he  affembled  the  fenate  in 
the  temple  of  Concord,  where  he  read  the  letters,  and  took 
the  depolitions  of  .the  witneffes.  Junius  Silanus  depofed, 
that  feveral  perfons  had  heard  Cethegus  fay,  that  three 
confute  and  four  praetors  would  very  foon  be  killed.  The 
evidence  of  Pifo,  a  man  of  confular  dignity,  contained 
^ircumftances  of  the  like  nature.  And  Caius  Sulpitius, 
one  of  the  praetors,  who  was  fent  to  Cethegus's  houfe, 
found  there  a  great  quantity  of  javelins,  fwords,  poniards, 
and  other  arms,  all  new  furbifned.  At  laft,  the  fenate 
giving  the  Crotonian  a  promife  of  indemnity,  Lentulus 
Jaw  himfelf  entirely  detected,  and  laid  down  his  office  ; 
^{for  he  was  then  praetor)  he  put  off  his  purple  robe  in 
the  houfe,  and  took  another  more  fuitable  to  his  prefent 
diflrefs.  Upon  which,  both  he  and  his  accomplices  were 
delivered  to  the  praetors/to  be  kept  in  cuftody,  but  not 
in  chains. 

By  this  time  it  grew  late,  and  as  the  people  were  waiting 
without  in  great  numbers  for  the  event  of  the  day,  Cicero 
went  out  and  gave  them  an  account  of  it.  After  which, 
they  conducted  him  to  the  houfe  of  a  friend  who  lived  in 
his  neighborhood  ;  his  own  being  taken  up  with  the  wo- 
men, who  were  then  employed  in  themyfterious  rites  of  the 
goddefs,  whom  the  Romans  call  Bona,  or  the  Good,  and 
the  Greeks  Gynecea,  An  annual  facrifice  is  offered  her  in 
the  conful's  houfe  by  his  wife  and  mother,  andjhe  veftal 
virgins  give  their  attendance.  When  Cicero  was  retired  to 
the  apartments  ailigned  him,  with  only  a  few  friends,  he 
began  to  confider  what  punifhment  he  mould  inflict  upon 
the  criminals.  He  was  extremely  loth  to  proceed  to  a  cap- 
ital one,  which  the  nature  of  their  offence  feemed  to  de- 
mand, as  well  by  reafonbf  the  mildnefs  of  his  difpofition, 
as  tor  fear  of  incurring  the  cenfure  of  making  an  extrava- 
gant and  fevere  life  of  his  power  againft  men  who  were  of 

*  Thefe  ambafTadors  ha4  been  folicited  by  Umbrenus,  to  join  his 
party.  Upon  mature  deliberation,  they  thought  it  fafeft  to  abide 
by  the  ftate,  and  difcovered  the  plot  to  Fabius  Sanga,  ths  patron 
of  their  nation. 

Vol.  V.  H 
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the  firft  families  and  had  powerful  connexions  in  Rome, 
On  the  other  fide,  if  he  gave  them  a  more  gentle  chaftife- 
menl,  he  thought  he  mould  ftill  have  fomething  to  fear 
from  them.  He  knew  that  they  would  never  reft  with  any- 
thing lefs  than  death,  but  would  ratherbreak  out  into  the 
moft  defperate  villainies,  when  their  former  wickednefs 
was  Sharpened  with  anger  and  refentment.  Befides,  he 
might  himfelf  be  branded  with  the  mark  of  timidity  and 
weaknefs,  and  the  rather  becaufe  he  was  generally  fuppof- 
ed  not  to  have  much  courage. 

Before  Cicero  could  come  to  a  refolution,  the  women 
who  were  facriftcing  obferved  an  extraordinary  prefage. 
When  the  fire  on  the  altar  feemed  to  be  extinguished,  a 
ftrong  and  bright  flame  fuddenly  broke  out  of  the  embers. 
The  other  women  were  terrified  at  the  prodigy,  but  the 
veftal  virgins  orderedTerentia,  Cicero's  wife,  to  go  to  him 
immediately,  and  command  him  from  them,  "  Boldly  to 
"  follow  his  beft  judgment  in  the  fervice  of  his  country  ; 
"becaufe  the  goddefs,  by  the  brightnefs  of  this  flame, 
**  promifed  him  not  only  fafety  but  glory  in  hisenterprife." 
Terentia  was  by  no  means  of  a  meek  and  timorous  difpofi- 
tion,  but  had  her  ambition,  and  (as  Cicero  himfelf  fays) 
took  a  greater  mare  with  him  in  politics,  than  me  permitted 
him  to  have  in  domeftic  bufmefs.  She  now  informed  him 
of  the  prodigy,  and  exafperaled  him  againft  the  criminals. 
His  brother  Quintus,  and  Publius  Nigidius,  one  of  his 
phiiofophicai  friends,  whom  he  made  great  ufe  of  in  the 
adminiftration,  ftrengthened  him  in  the  fame  purpofe. 

Next  day,  the  fenate  met  to  deliberate  on  the  punifhment 
of  the  confpirators,  and  Silanus,  being  firft  aftced  his  opin- 
ion, gave  it  for  fending  them  to  prifon,  and  pu aiming 
them  in  the  fevered  manner  that  was  pcilibie.  The  reft  in 
their  order  agreed  with  him,  till  it  came  to  Caius  Caefar, 
who  was  afterwards  dictator.  Caefar,  then  a  young  man, 
and  juflin  the  dawn  of  power,  both  in  his  meafures  and 
his  hopes,  was  taking  that  road  which  he  continued  instill 
he  turned  the  Roman  commonwealth  into  a  monarchy. 
This  was  not  obferved  by  others,  but  Cicero  had  ftrong 
fufpicions  of  him.  Ke  took  care,  however,  not  to  give 
him  a  fumcient  handle  again  ft  him.  Some  fay  the  confui 
had  almoft  got  the  neceiiary  proofs,  and  that  Caefar  had  a 
narrow  efcape.  Others  affert,  that  Cicero  purpofeiy  neg- 
lected the  informations  that  might  have  been  had  againft 
;him,  for  fear  of  his  friends  and   his  great  interest.     For, 
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had  Caefar  been  brought  under  the  fame  predicament  with 
the  confpirators,  it  would  rather  have  contributed  to  lave 
than  to  deitroy  them. 

When  it  came  to  his  turn  to  give  judgment,  he  rofe  and 
declared,  "  Not  for  punilhing  them  capitally,  but  for  con- 
"fifcating  their  eftates,  and  lodging  them  in  any  of  the 
"  towns  of  Italy  that  Cicero  mould  pitch  upon,  where 
"  they  might  be  kept  in  chains  till  Catiline  was  conquer- 
*'  ed."#  To  this  opinion,  which  was  on  the  merciful  fide, 
and  fupported  with  great  eloquence  by  him.  who  gave  it, 
Cicero  himfelf  added  no  fmall  weight.  For  in  his  fpeech 
he  gave  the  arguments  at  large  for  both  opinions,  firft  for 
the  former,  and  afterwards  tor  that  of  Casfar.  And  all 
Cicero's  friends,  thinking  it  would  be  lefs  invidious  for 
him,  to  avoid  putting  the  criminals  to  death,  were  for  the 
latter  fentence  ;  infomuch  that  even  Silanus  changed  lideSj 
and  excufed  himfelf  by  faying  that  he  did  not  mean  capi- 
tal punifhment,  for  that  imprisonment  was  the  fevered 
which  a  Roman  fenator  could  fuffer. 

The  matter  thus  went  on,  till  it  came  to  Lutatius  Catu- 
lus.  He  declared  for  capital  punifhment ;  and  Cato  fup- 
ported him,  exprefting.  in  ftrong  terms  his  fufpicions  of 
Caefar  ;  which  fo  roufed-the  fpirit  and  indignation  of  the 
fenate,  that  they  made  a  decree  for  fending  the  confpira- 
tors to  execution.  Caefar  then  oppofed  the  confifcating 
their  goods  ;  for  he  faid,  it  was  unreasonable,  when  they 
rejected  the  mild  part  of  his  fentence,  to  adopt  the  fevere. 
As  the  majority  (till  infilled  upon  it,  he  appealed  to  the 
tribunes.  Ths  tribunes,  indeed,  did  not  put  in  their  pro- 
hibition, but  Cicero  himfelf  gave  up  the  point,  and  agreed 
that  the  goods  mould  not  be  forfeited. 
.  After  this,  Cicero  went  at  the  head  of  the  fenate  to  the 
criminals,  who  were  not  all  lodged  in  one  houfe,  but  in 
thofe  of  the  feveral  prastors.  Firlt  lie  took  Lentulus  from 
the  Palatine  hill,  and  led  him  down  the  Via  Sacra,  and 
through  the  middle  of  the  forum.  The  principal  perlons 
in  Rome  attended  the  coniul  on  all  fides,  like  a  guard  ; 
the  people  flood  filent  at  the  horror  of  the  fcene  ;  and  the 
youth  looked  on  with  fear  and  aftonifhment,  as  if  they  were 
initiated  that  day  in  fome  awful  ceremonies  of  arifiocratic 

*  Plutarch  feems  here  to  intimate  that  after  the  defeat  of  Catiline, 
they  might  be  put  upon  their  trial  ;  but  it  appears  from  Salluft 
that  Caster  had  no  fueh  intention, 
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power.     When  he  had  pailed  the  forum,  and  was  come  t& 
the  prifon  he  delivered  Lentulus  to  the  executioner.   After- 
wards he  brought  Cethegus,  and  all  the  reft  in  theirorder, 
and  they  were  put  to  death.     In  his  return  he  faw  others 
who  were  in  the  confpiracy  /landing  thick  in  the  forum  ; 
As  thefe  knew  not  the  fate  of  their  ringleaders,  they  were 
waiting  for  night  in  order  to  go  to  their  refcue,  for  they 
fuppofed  them  yet  alive.     Cicero,  therefore,  called  out  to 
thern  aloud,  They  did  li<ve.     The  Romans,  who  chore  to 
avoid  all  inaufpicious  words,  itf  this  manner  exprefs  death. 
By  this  time  it  grew  lace,  and  as  he  pafTed  through  the 
forum  to  go  to  his  own  houfe,the  people  now  did  not  conduct 
him  in  a  filent  and  orderly  manner,  but   crowded  to  hail 
him  with  loud  acclamations  and  plaudits,  calling  him  the 
jd'-vior  andftcond  founder  of  Rome.     The  irreets  were  il- 
luminated* with  a  multitude  of  lamps  and  torches  placed  by 
the  doors.  The  women  held  out  lights  from  the  tops  of  the 
houfes,  that  they  might  behold,  and  pay  a  proper  compli- 
ment to  the  man  who  was  followed  with  iolernnity  by  a 
train  of  the  greateft  men  in  Rome,  moil  of  whom  had  dif- 
tinguiflied  themfelves  by  fuccefsful  wars,  led  up  triumphs, 
and  enlarged  the  empire  both  by  fea  and  land.    All  thefe, 
in  their  difcourfe  with  each  other  as  they  went  along,  ac- 
knowledged that  Rome  was  indebted  to  many  generals  and 
great  men  of  that  age  for  pecuniary  acquiiitions,  for  rich 
fpoils,  for  power,  but  for  prefervation  and  fafety  to  Cicero 
alone,  who  had  refcued  her  from  fo  great  and  dreadful  a 
danger.     Not  that  his  quafhing  the  enterprife,  and  punim- 
ing  the  delinquents  appeared  fo  extraordinary  a  thing  ;  but 
the  wonder  was,  that  he  could  fupprefs  the   greateft  con- 
fpiracy  that  ever  exifted,  with  fo  little  inconvenience  to  the 
ftate,  without  the  ieaft  fedition  or  tumult.     For  many  who 
had  joined  Catiline,  left  him  on  receiving  intelligence  of 
the  fare  of  Lentulus  and  Cethegus ;  and  that  traitor  giving 
Antony  battle   with   the  troops  that  remained,  was  de~ 
ftroyed  with  his  whole  army. 

Yet  fome  were  difpleafect  with  this  condudt  and  fuccefs 
of  Cicero,  and  inclined  to  do  him  all  poflible  injury.  At 
the  head  of  this  faction  were  fome  of  the  magistrates  for  the 
enfuing  year  ;  Csefarwho  v/as  to  be  praetor,  and  Metellua 

*  Illuminations  areof  high'antiquity.  They  came  originally  from 
the  nocturnal  celebration  of  religious  myfleries  ;  and  on  that  account 
carried  the  idea  of  veneration  and  refpecl:  with  them. 
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and  Beftia  tribunes.*  Thefe  laft  entering  upon  their  office 
a  few  days  before  that  of  Cicero's  expired,  would  rfot  fuf~ 
fer  him  to  addrefs  the  people.  They  placed  their  own  < 
benches  on  the  rojlra,  and  only  gave  him  permiffion  to  take 
the  oath  upon  laying  down  his  office,  f  after  which  he  was 
to  defcend  immediately.  Accordingly  when  Cicero  went 
up,  it  was  expe6ted  that  he  wouldttake  the  cuftomary  oath  ; 
but  filence  being  made,  inftead  of  the.  umal  form,  he  ad- 
opted  one  that  was  new  and  Angular.  The  purport  of  it 
was,  that  "  He  had  faved  his  country,  and  preferved  the 
"  empire  ;"  and  all  the  people  joined  in  it. 

This  exafperated  Caefar  and  the  tribunes  (till  more, and 
they  endeavored  to  create  him  new  troubles.  Among 
other  things  they  propofed  a  decree  for  calling  Pompey 
home  with  his  army,  to  fupprefs  the  defpotic  power  of 
Cicero.  It  was  happy  for  him,  and  for  the  whole  com- 
monwealth, that  Cato  was  then  one  of  the  tribunes  ;  for 
he  oppofed  them  with  an  authority  equal  to  theirs,  and  a 
reputation  that  was  much  greater,  and  confequently  broke 
their  meafures  with  eafe.  He  made  a  fet  fpeech  upon  Ci- 
cero's confulfhip,  and  repjrefented  it  in  fo  glorious  a  light 
that  the  higheft  honors  were  decreed  him,  and  he  was 
called  the  father  of  his  country  ;  a  mark  of  diftinclion  which 
none  ever  gained  before.  Cato  beftowed  that  title  on 
him  before  the  people,  and  they  confirmed  it.  J 

His  authority  in  Rome  at  that  time  was  undoubtedly 
great  ;  but  he  rendered  himfelf  obnoxious  and  burden - 
fome  to  many,  not  by  any  ill  action,  but  by  continually 
praifing  and  magnifying  himfelf.  He  never  entered  the 
fenate,  the  affembly.  of  the  people,  or  the  courts  of  judi- 
cature, but  Catiline  and  Lentulus  were  the  burden  of  his 
fong.  Not  fatisfied  with  this>  his  writings  were  fo  inter- 
larded with  encomiums  on  himfelf,  that  though  his  ftyle 
was  elegant  and  delightful,  his  difcourfes  were  difgufting 
and  'naufeous  to  the  reader  ;  for  the  blemim  (tuck  to  him 
like  an  incurable  difeafe. 

*  Beftia  went  out  of  office  on  the  eighth  of  December.  Metel- 
lus  and  Sextius  were  tribunes, 

+  The  coniuls  took. two  oaths  ;  one,  on  entering  into  their  office, 
that  they  would  a&  according  to  the  laws  ;  and  theother ,  on  quit- 
ting it,  that  they  had  not  a'&ed  contrary  to  the  laws. 

%  Q.  Catulus  was  the  firft  who  gave  him  the  title.  CatO)  as  tri- 
bune, confirmed  it  before  the  people, 
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But  though  he  had  fuch  an  infatiable  avidity  of  honor, 
he  was  never  unwilling  that  others  mould  have  their  mare. 
For  he  was  entirely  free  from  envy ;  and  it  appears  from 
his  works  that  he  was  mod  liberal  in  his  praifes,  not  only 
of  the  ancients,  but  of  thofe  of  his  own  time.       Many   of 
his  remarkable  fayings,  too,  of  this  nature,  are  p referred". 
Thus  of  Ariftotle  he  faid  "  That  he  was  a  river  of  flowing 
"  gold  ;"  and  of  Plato's  dialogues,  "  That  if  Jupiter  were 
"  to  fpeak,  he  would  fpeak  as  he  did."     Theophraftus  he 
ufed  to  call  his  "  particular  favorite  ;"   and  being  afked 
which  of  Demofthenes's  orations  he  thought  the  beft,  he 
anfwered,    "  The  longeft."      Some  who  affect  to  be  zeal- 
ous admirers  of  that  orator,  complain,  indeed  of  Cicero's 
faying  in  one  of- his  epiftles,     "  That   Demoft'henes  fome- 
times  nodded  in  his  orations  ;"'■  but  they  forget  the  many 
great  encomiums  he  beftowed  on  him  in  other  parts  of  his 
works  ;    and  do  not  confider   that   he  gave  the  title  of 
Philippicsto  his  orations  againft  Mark  Antony,  which  were 
the  mod  elaborate  he  ever  wrote.  There  was  not  one  of  his 
cotemporaries  celebrated  either  for  his  eloquence  or  philof- 
ophy,  whofe  fame  he  did  not  promote,  either  byfpeaking  or 
writing  of  him  in  an  advantageous  manner.    He  perfuaded 
Caefar,  when  dictator,  to  grant  Cratippus  the  Peripatetic, 
the  freedom  of  Rome.     He  likewife   prevailed  upon  the 
council  of  Areopagus  to  make  out  an  order,  fordefiring  him 
to  remain  at  Athens,  to  inftruct  the  youth  j  and   not  de- 
prive their  city  of  fuch  an  ornament.     There  are,  more- 
over, letters  of  Cicero's  to  Herodes,  and  others  to  his  fon, 
in  which  he  directs  them  to  ffudy  philofophy  under  Cra- 
tippus.    But  he  accufes  Gorgias  the  rhetorician  ofaccuf- 
toming  his  fon  to  a  life  of  pleafure  and  intemperance,  and 
therefore  forbids  the  young  man  his  fociety .    Amongft  his 
Greek  letters,  this,  and  another  to  Pelops  the  Byzantine, 
are  all  that  difcover  any  thing  of  refentment.      His  re- 
primand to  Gorgias  certainly  was  right  and  proper,  if  he 
was  the  diffolute  man  that  he'  patted  for  ;  but  he  betrays 
an  exceilive  meannefs  in  his  expostulations  with   Pelops, 
for  neglecting  to  procure  him  certain  honors  from  the 
city  of  Byzantium. 

Thefe  were  the  effects  of  his  vanity.  Superior  keennefs 
of  expreffion,  too,  which  he  had  at  command,  led  him  into 
many  violations  of  decorum.  He  pleaded  for  Munatius  in 
a  certain  caufe ;  and  his  client  was  acquitted  in  confequence 
4>f  his  defense.    Afterwards  Munatius  profecuted  Sabinos 
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one  of  Cicero's  friends ;  upon  which  he  was  fo  much  tranf- 
ported  with  anger  as  to  fay,  "  Thinkeft  thou  it  was  the 
*'  merit  of  thy  caufe  that  faved  thee,  and  not  rather  the 
"  cloud  which  I  threw  over  thy  crimes,  and  which  kept 
"  them  from  the  fight  of  the  court.  He  had  fucceeded 
in  an  encomium  on  Marcus  CrafTus  from  the  rojlrum; 
and  a  few  days  after  as  publicly  reproached  him.  "What  ['* 
faid  Craihsis,  (i  did  you  not  lately  praife  me  in  the  placer 
41  where  you  now  ftand  ?"  i(  True  ;"  anfwered  Cicero, 
"  but  1  did  it  by  way  of  experiment,  to  fee  what  I  could 
"  make  of  a  bad  fubject."  Craflus  had  once  affirmed,  that 
none  of  his  family  ever  lived  above  threefcore  years  ;  but 
afterwards  wanted  to  contradi6r.it,  and  faid,  "  What  could 
"  I  be  thinking  of  when  I  afferted  fuch  a  thing  ?"  f*  You. 
"  knew,"  faid  Cicero,  "  that  fuch  an  affertion  would  be 
<c  very  agreeable  to  the  people  of  Rome."  Craflus  hap- 
pened one  day  to  profefs  himfelf  much  pleafed  with  that 
maxim  of  the  Stoics,  "  The  good  man  is  always  rich."* 
€i  I  imagine,"  faid  Cicero,  u  there  is  another  more  agreea- 
u  ble  to  you,  All  things  belong  ta  the  prudent."  For  Craf- 
fus  was  notorioufly  covetous.  Craflus  had  two  fons,  one  of 
which  refembled  a  man  called  Accius  fo.  much,  that  his 
mother  was  fufpecled  of  an  intrigue  with  him.  This  young 
man  fpoke  in  the  fenate  with  great  applaufe  ;  and  Cicero 
being  afked  what  he  thought  of  him,  anfwered  in  Greek, 
Axious  CraJ/ou.f  When  Craflus  was  going  to  fet  out  for 
Syria,  he  thought  it  better  to  leave  Cicero  his  friend  than 
his  enemy,  and  therefore  addrefled  him  one  day  in  an  o- 
bligingjnanner,  and  told  him  he  would  come  and  fup  with 
him.  Cicero  accepted  the  offer  with  equal  politenefs.  A 
few  days  after,  Vatinius  likewife  applied  to  him  by  his 
friends,  and  defired  a  reconciliation.  "  What !"  faid  Ci- 
cero, "  Does  Vatinius  to©  want  to  fup  with  me  ?"  Such 
were  his  jefts  upon  Craflus.  Vatinius  had  fcrophulous; 
tumors  in  his  neck ;  and  one  day  when  he  was  pleading,  Ci- 
cero called  him  "  a  tumid  orator."  An  account  was  once 
brought  Cicero  that  Vatinius  was  dead,  which  being  after- 
wards contradicted,  he  faid,  "  May  vengeance  feize  the 

*  *&a,vla,  titetlle  cot^y.  The  Greek  cq$q<;  fignifies  cunning, 
fhrewd,  prudent,  as  well  as  wife  ;  and  in  any  of  the  former  accepta- 
tions the  Stoic  maxim  wasapplicable  to  Craffus.  Thxxsfrugi.in  Latin, 
is  ufed  indifferently  either  for  faving  prudence,  or  for  iober  wiidom, 

+  An  illmannered  pun, which  fignifies  either  that  the  young  maa 
was  worthy  of  Craffus,  or  that  he  was  the  fon  of  Accius. 
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"tongue  that  told  the  lie  !"  When  Caefar  propofed  a  dc- 
cree  for  diftributing  the  lands  in  Campania  among  the  fold- 
iers,many  of  the  fenators  were  difpleafed  at  it ;  and  Lucius 
Gellius,  in  particular,  who  was  one  of  the  oldeft  of  them* 
laid,  "That  fhall  never  be  while  I  live."  "  Let  us  wait  a 
"  while  then,  faid  Cicero  ;  for  Gellius  requires  no  very  long 
"  credit."  There  was  one  O&avius  who  had  it  objected  to 
him  that  he  was  an  African.  One  day,  when  Cicero  was 
pleading,  this  man  faid  he  could  not  hear  him.  "  That  is 
"  fomewhat  ftrange,"  faid  Cicero  ;  "  for  you  are  not  with- 
"  out  a  hole  in  your  ear."*  When  Metellus  Nepos  told 
him,  "That  he  had  ruined  more  as  an  evidence,  than  he  had 
"  faved  as  an  advocate  :"  "I  grant  it,"  faid  Cicero,  "  fori 
"  have  more  truth  than  eloquence."  A  young  man  who  lay 
under  the  imputation  of  having  given  his  father  a  poifoned 
cake,  talking  in  an  infolent  manner,and  threatening  that  Ci- 
cero mould  feel  the  weight  of  his  reproaches,  Cicero  an- 
fwered,  "  I  had  much  rather  have  them  than  your  cake." 
Publius  Seftius  had  taken  Cicero,  among  others,  for  his  ad- 
vocate, in  a  caufe  of  fome  importance  ;  and  yet  he  would  fuf- 
fer  no  man  to  fpeak  but  himfelf .  When  it  appeared  that  he 
wrould  be  acquitted, and  the  judges  were  giving  their  verdicT, 
Cicero  called  to  him,  and  faid,  "  Seftius,  make  the  belt 
"  ufe  of  your  time  today,  for  tomorrow  you  will  be  out  of 
"  office. "f  Publius  Cotta,  who  affected  to  be  thought 
an  able  lawyer,  though  he  had  neither  learning  nor  capaci- 
ty, being  called  in  as  a  witnefs  in  a  certain  caufe,  declared, 
"  He  knew  nothing  of  the  matter."  "  Perhaps,"  faid  Ci- 
cero, "you  think  I  am  afking  you  fome  queition  in  law." 
Metellus  Nepos,  in  fome  difference  with  Cicero,  often, 
aiking  him,  "Who  is  your  father  ?"  he  replied,  "  Your 
"  mother  has  made  it  much  more  difficult  for  you  to  an- 
•*  fvver  that  queftion."  For  his  mother  had  not  the  moil 
uflfullied  reputation.  This  Metellus  was  himfelf  a  man 
of  a  light  unbalanced  mind.  He  fuddenly  quitted  the  tri- 
bunitial  office,  and  failed  to  Pompey  in  Syria  ;  and  when 
he  was  there,  he  returned  in  a  manner  flill  more  abfurd. 
When  his  preceptor  Philagrus  died,  he  buried  him  in  a 
pompous  manner,  and  placed  the  figure  of  a  crow  in  marble 

*  A  mark  of  flavery  among  fome  nations  ;  but  the  Africans  wore 
pendants  in  their  ears  by  way  of  ornament. 

+  Probably  Seftius,  not  being  a  profeiTed  advocate,  would  not  be 
employed  to  {peak  for  any  body  elfe  ;  and  therefore  Cicero  meaat 
that  he  fhould  indulge  his  vanity  in  fpeaking  for  himfelf. 
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on  his  monument.*  "  This,"  faid  Cicero,  "was  one  of 
"  the  wifeft  things  you  ever  did  ;  for  your  preceptor  has 
<c  taught  you  rather  to  fly  than  to  fpeak."f  Marcus  Ap~ 
pius  having  mentioned  in  the  introduction  to  one  of  his 
pleadings,  that  his  friend  had  defi'red  him  to  try  every  re-, 
iource  of  care,  eloquence  and  fidelity  in  Ins  caufe,  Cicero 
faid,  "  What  a  hard  hearted  man  you  are,  not  do  any  one 
**.  thing  that  your  friend  has  defired  ©f  you  V9 

It  feems  not  foreign  to  the  bufinefs  of  an  orator,  to  ufe 
this  cutting  raillery  againft  enemies  or  opponents;  but  his 
employing  it  indiscriminately,  merely  to^  raife  a  laugh, 
rendered  him  extremely  obnoxious.  To  give  a  few  in- 
stances; he  ufed  to  call  Marcus  Aquilius,  Adraftus,  be- 
caufe  he  had  two  fons  in  law  who  were  both  in  exile. £ 
Lucius  Cotta,  a  great  lover  of  wine,  w  as  cenfor  when  Ci- 
cero folicited  the  confulfhip.  Cicero  in  the  courfe  of  his 
canvafs,  happening  to  be  thirfty,  called  for  water,  and 
faid  to  his  friends  who  flood  round  him  as  he  drank,  "You 
u  do  well  to  conceal  me,  for  you  are  afraid  that  the  cenfor 
"  will  call  me  to  account  for  drinking  water."  Meet- 
ing Voconius  one  day  with  three  daughters,  who  were  ve- 
ry plain  women,  he  cried  out  : 

On  this  conception  Phcebu3  never  fmiled.§ 

Marcus  Gellius,  who  was  fuppofed  to  be  of  fervile  ex* 
traction,  happening  thread  fome  letters  in  the  fenate  with 
a  loud -and  ftiong  voice,  "  Do  not  be  furprifed  at  it,"  faid 
Cicero,  "  for  there  ha^bten  public  criers  in  his  family." 
Fauftus,  the  fon  of  Sylla  the  dictator,  w  ho  had  profcribed 
great  numbers  of  Romans,  having  run  deep  in  debt,  and 
\vafred  great  part  of  his  eitate,  was  obliged  to  put  up  public 
bills  for  the  iale  of  it.  Upon  which  Cicero  laid,  "I  like 
"  thefe  bills  much  better  than  his  father's." 

Many  hated  him  for  theie  keen  farcafms  ;  which  en- 
couraged Clodius  and  his  faction  to  form  their  fchemes 
againft  him.     The  occailon  was  this  :    Clodius  who   was 

*  It  was  uiual  among  the  ancients  to  place  emblematic  figures 
on  the  monuments  of  the  dead  ;  and  theie  were  either  fpch  inftru- 
Tiients  as  represented  the  profeflson  01  the  deceafed,  or  fuch  animals 
as  reiembled  them  in  difpofition. 

+  Alluding  to  the  celerity  of  his  expeditions. 

t  Becaufe  Adraftus  had  married  his  daughters  to  Eteocles  an4 
Folynices,  who  were  exiled. 

§  A  verfe  of  Sophocles,  ipeakiqg  of  Laius  the  father  of  CEdipus* 
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of  a  noble  family,  young  and  adventurous,  entertained  a 
paflion  for  Pompeia,  the  wife  of  Caefar.  This  induced  him 
to  get  privately  into  the  houfe,  which  he  did  in  the  habit 
of  a  female  mufician.  The  women  were  offering  in  Casfar's 
houfe  that  myfterious  facrifice  which  is  kept  from  the  fight 
and  knowledge  of  men.  But,  though  no  man  is  fuffered 
to  affiftinit,Ciodius,  who  was  very  young,  and  had  his  face 
yet  fmooth,  hoped  to  pafs  through  the  women  to  Pom- 
peia undifcovered.  As  he  entered  a  great  houfe  in  the 
night,  he  was  puzzled  to  find  his  way  ;  and  one  of  the  wo- 
men belonging  to  Aurelia,  Csefar's  mother,  feeing  him 
wandering  up  and  down,  afked  him  his  name.  Being  now 
forced  to  fpeak,  he  faid  he  was  feeking  Abra,  one  of  Pbm- 
peia's  maids. .  The  women,  perceiving  it  was  not  a  female 
voice,  fhrieked  out,  and  called  the  matrons  together. 
They  immediately  made  fad  the  doors,  and,  fearching  the 
whole  houfe,  found  Clodius  fikulking  in  the  apartment  of 
the  maid  who  introduced  him. 

As  the  aifair  made  a  great  noife,C:efar  divorced  Pompeia, 
and  profecuted  Cledius  for  that  acf  of  impiety.  Cicero 
was  at  that  time  his  friend  ;  for,  during  the  confpiracy  of 
Catiline,  he  had  been  ready  to  give  him  all  the  afMance  in 
his  power  ;  and  even  attended  as  one  of  his  guards.  Clodius 
infilled  in  his  defence,  that  he  was  not  then  at  Rome,  but 
at  a  confiderabie  diftance  in  the  country.  But  Cicero  at - 
tefted  that  he  came  that  very  day  to  his  houfe,  and  talked 
with  him  about  fome  particular  bufinefs.  This  was,  in- 
deed, maiter  of  fait  :  yet  probably  it  was  not  fo  much  the 
influence  of  truth  as  the  neceflity  of  fatisfying  his  wife 
Terentia,  that  induced  him  to  declare  it.  She  hated  Clo- 
dius on  account  of  his  fitter  Clodia  ;  for  ftie  wasperfuad- 
ed,  that  that  lady  wanted  to  get  Cicero  for  her  hufband  ; 
and  that  fhe  managed  the  defign  by  one  Tullus.  As 
Tullus  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Cicero's,  and  likewife 
conftantly  paid  his  court  to  Clodia,  who  was  his  neighbor, 
that  circurnilance  ftrengthened  her  fufpicions.  Befides, 
Terentia  was  a  woman  of  an  imperious  temper,  and,  hav- 
ing an  afeendant  over  her  hufband,  fhe  put  him  upon  giv- 
ing evidence  againft  Clodius.  Maay  other  perfons  of  hon- 
or, alledged  again  ft.  him  the  crimes  of  perjury,  of  fraud,  of 
bribing  the  people,  and  corrupting  the  women.  Nay, 
I^ucullus  brought  his'maid  fervants  to  prove  that  Clodius 
had  a  criminal  commerce  with  his  own  fift er,  who  was  the 
wife  cf  that  nobleman,     This  was  the  youngeft  of  the 
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lifters.  And  it  was  generally  believed  that  he  had  con- 
nexions of  the  fame  kind  with  his  other  fillers  ;  one 
of  which,  named  Tertia,  was  married  to  Martius  Rex  ; 
and  the  other,  Clodia,  to  Metellus  Celer.  The  latter  was 
called  Quadrantaria,  becaufe  one  of  her  lovers  palmed 
upon  her  a  purfe  of  fmall  brafs  money,  inftead  of  filver  ; 
the  fmalleft  brafs  coin  being  called  a  Quadrans.  It  was 
on  this  filler's  account  that  Clodius  was  mod  cenfured.— 
As  the  people  fet  themfelves  both  againft  the  witneffes 
and  the  profecutors,  the  judges  were  fo  terrified,  that  they 
thought  it  neceffary  to  place  a  guard  about  the  court  ; 
and  mod  of  them  confounded  the  letters  upon  the  tab- 
lets.* He  feemed,  however,  to  be  acquitted  by  the  ma- 
jority ;  but  it  was  faid  to  be  through  pecuniary  ap- 
plications. Hence  Catulus,  when  he  met  the  judges,  faid, 
u  You  were  right  in  defiring  a  guard  for  your  defence  ; 
€t  for  you  were  afraid  that  fomebody  would  take  the 
"  money  from  you."  And  when  Clodius  told  Cicero, 
that  the  judges  did  not  give  credit  to  his  depofition  ; 
"  Yes,"  faid  he,  4i  five  and  twenty  of  them  believed  me, 
"  for  fo  many  condemned  you  ;  nor  did  the  other  thirty 
if  believe  you,  for  they  did  not  acquit  you  till  they  had  re- 
■"  ceived  your  money."  As  to  Caefar,  when  he  was  called 
upon,  he  gave  no  teftimony  again  ft  Clodius  ;  nor  did  he 
affirm  that  he  was  certain  of  any  injury  done  his  bed.  He 
only  faid,  "  He  had  divorced  Pompeia,  becaufe  the  wife 
"  of  Caefar  ought  not  only  to  be  clear  of  fuch  a  crime, 
€*  but  of  the  very  fufpicion  of  it." 

After  Clodius  had  efcaped  this  danger,  and  was  elecTed 
tribune  of  the  people,  he  immediately  attacked  Cicero,  and 
left  neither "circumflance  nor  perfoh  untried  to  ruin  him* 
He  gained  the  people  by  laws  that  flattered  their  inclina- 
tions, and  the  conluls  by  decreeing  them  large  and  wealthy 
provinces  ;  for  Pifo  was  to  have  Macedonia,  and  Gabinius 
Syria.  He  regidered  many  mean  and  indigent  perfons  as 
citizens  ;  and  armed  a  number  of  flaves  for  his  conftant 
attendants.  Of  the  great  triumvirate,  CralTus  was  an  a- 
vowed  enemy  to  Cicero.'  Pompey  indifferently  carefTed 
both  parties,  and  Caefar  was  going  to  fet  out  upon  his  ex- 
pedition to  Gaul.  Though  the  latter  was  not  his  friend, 
but  rather  fufpecled  of  enmity  fince  the.affair  of  Catiline, 
it  was  to  him  that  he 'applied.  The  favor  he  afked  of 
shim,  was,  that  he  would  take  himas  his  lieutenant  j  and 

*  See  the  note  on  the  parullej  patfage  in  the  life  of  C^far. 
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Csefar  granted  it.*  Clodius  perceiving  that  Cicero  would, 
by  this  means,  get  out  of  the  reach  of  his  tribunitial  power, 
pretended  to  be  inclined  to  a  reconciliation.  He  threw 
inoft  of  the  blame  of  the  late  difference  on  Terentia  ;  and 
.fpoke  always  of  Cicer©  in  terms  of  candor,  not  like  an 
adverfary  vindictively  inclined,  but  as  one  friend  might 
complain  of  another.  This  removed  Cicero's  fears  fo  en- 
tirely^ that  he  gave  up  the  lieutenancy  which  Caefar 
had  indulged  him  with,  and  began  to  attend  to  bufinefs  as 
before. 

Caefar  was  fo  much  piqued  at  this  proceedingOhat  he 
encouraged  Clodius  againft  him,  and  drew  off  Pompey 
entirely  from  his  -intereft.  He  declared,  too,  before  the 
people,  that  Cicero,  in  his  opinion,  had  been  guilty  of  a 
flagrant  violation  of  alljufticeand  law,  in  putting  Lentulus 
and  Cethegus  to  death,  without  any  form  of  trial.  This 
was  the  charge  which  he  was  fummoned  to  anfwer.  Cicero 
then  put  on  mourning,  let  his  hair  grow,  and,  with  every 
token  of  diftrefs,  went  about  to  iupplicate  the  people. 
Clodius  took  care  to  meet  him  every  where  in  the  ftreets, 
with  his  audacious  and  infolent  crew,  who  infulted  him  on 
his  change  of  drefs,  and  often  diilurbed  his  applications  by 
pelting  him  with  dirt  and  ftones.  However,  almoftallthe 
equeftrian  order  went  into  mourning  with  him  ;  and  no 
fewer  than  twenty  thoufand  young  men,  of  the  beft  families, 
attended  him  with  their  hair  difhevelled,  and  entreated  the 
people  for  him.  Afterwards  the  fenate  met,  with  an  in- 
tent to  decree  that  the  people  mould  change  their  habits, 
as  in  times  of  public  mourning.  But,  as  the  confuls  op- 
pofed  it,  and  Clodius  befet  the  houfe  with  his  armed  band 
of  ruffians,  many  of  the  fenators  ran  out,  rending  their 
garments,  and  exclaiming  againft  the  outrage. 

But  the  fpeclacle  excited  neither  companion  nor  fhame, 
and  it  appeared  that  Cicero  mud  either  go  into  exile,or  de- 
cide the  difpute  with  the  fword.  In  this  extremity  he  ap- 
plied to  Pompey  for  afliftance  ;  but  he  had  purpofely  ab- 
iented  himfelf,  and  remained  at  his  Alban  villa.  Cicero 
firft  fent  his  fon  in  law  Pifo  to  him,  and  afterwards  went 
himfelf.     When  Pompey  was  informed  of  his  arrival,  he 

*  Cicero  fays  that  this  lieutenancy  was  a  voluntary  offer  of  C^e- 
far's.     Ep.  ad  Alt. 

f  It  does  not  appear  that  Cicero  was  influenced  by  this  coflducl 
of  Clodio's  :  He  had  always  expreffed  an  indifference  to  the  lieu- 
tenancy that  was  offered  to  him  by  C^far.     Ep.  ad  Att.X.  ii.  c.  18. 
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lOuld  not  bear  to  look  him  in  the  face.  ^  He  was  eon- 
founded  at  the  thought  of  an  interview  with  his  injured^ 
iriend,  who  had  fought  fuch  battles  for  him,  and  render-" 
ed  him  fo  many  fervices  in  the  courfe  of  his  adminiftra- 
frion.  But  being  now  fon  in  law  to  Caefar,  he  facrificed 
his  former  obligations  to  that  connexion,  and  went  out  at 
a  back  door,  to  avoid  his  prefence. 

Cicero,  thus  betrayed  and  deferted,  had  recourfe  to  the 
•confuls.  Gabinius  always  treated  him  rudely  ;  but  Pifo 
behaved  wTith  fome  civility.  He  advifed  him  to  withdraw 
from  the  torrent  of  Clodius's  rage  ;  to  bear  this  change  of 
the  timeswith  patience  ;  and  to  be  once  more  the  favior 
of  his  country,  which,  for  his  fake,  was  in  all  this  trouble 
and  commotion. 

After  this  anfwer,  Cicero  confulted  with  his  friends. 
Lucullus  advifed  him  to  ftay,  and  allured  him  he  would  be 
victorious.  Others  were  of  opinion,  that  k  was  befl  to  fly, 
becaufe  the  people  would  foon  be  defirous  of  his  return, 
when  they  were  weary  of  the  extravagance  and  madnefs  of 
Ciodius.  He  approved  of  this  laft  advice  j  and  taking  a 
ftatue  of  Minerva,  which  he  had  long  kept  in  his  houfe 
with  great  devotion,  he  .carried  it  to  the  capitol,  and 
dedicated  it  there,  with  this  infcription,  to  minerva 
the  -protectress  of  Rome.  About  midnight  he 
privately  quitted  the  city  ;  and,  with  fome  friends  who  at- 
tended to  conduct  him,  took  his  route  en  foot  through 
Lucania,  intending  to  pafs  from  thence  to  §icily. 

It  was  no  fooner  known  that  he  was  fled,  than  Ciodius 
procured  a  decree  of  banimment  againfl  him,  which  pro- 
hibited him  fire  and  water,  and  admiffion  into  any  houfe 
within  five  hundred  miles  of  Italy.  But  fuch  was  the 
veneration. the  people  had  for  Cicero,  that  in  general  there 
was  no  regard  paid  to  the  decree.  They  fhowed  him  every 
fort  of  civility,  and  conducted  him  on  his  way  with  the 
molt  cordial  attention.  Only  at  Hipponiiim,  a  cityjof 
Lucania,  now  called  Vibo,  one  Vibius,  a  native  of  Sicily, 
who  had  particular  obligations  to  him,  and,  among  other 
things,  had  an  appointment  under  him,- when  ccnful,  as 
furveyor  of  the  works,  now  refufed  to  admit  him  into  his 
houfe  ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  acquainted  him  that  he 
would  appoint  a  place  in  the  country  for  his  reception. 
And  Cauis  Virginius,*  the   praetor   of  Sicily,  though  in> 

**  Some  copies  hsve  it  Virgilius* 
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debted  to  Cicero  for  considerable  fervices,  wrote  to  for- 
bid  him  entrance  into  that  ifland. 

Difcouraged  at  thefe  inflances  of  ingratitude,  he  repaired 
to  Brunduiium,  where  he  embarked  for  Dyrrhachium.  At 
firft  he  had  a  favorable  gale,  but  the  next  day  the  wind 
turned  about,  and  drove  him  back  to  port.  He  fet  fail, 
however,  again,  as  foon,  as  the  wind  was  fair.  It  is  re- 
ported, that  when  he  was  going  to  land  at  Dyrrhachium, 
there  happened  to  be  an  earthquake,  and  the  fea  retired  to 
-a  great  dilfance  from  the  more.  The  diviners  inferred  that 
his  exile  would  be  of  no  long  continuance,  for  thefe  were 
tokens  of  a  fudden  change.  Great  numbers  of  people  came 
to  pay  their  refpecfs  to  him;  and  the  cities  of  Greece 
ftrove  which  mould  mow  him  the  greatefl  civilities  ;  yet 
he  continued  dejected  and  difconfolate.  Like  a  paflionate 
lover,  he  often  caft  a  longing  look  towards  Italy,  and  be- 
haved with  a  littlenefs  of  ipirit,  which  could  not  have  been 
ex  peeled  from  a  man  that  had  enjoyed  fuch  opportunities 
of  cultivation  from  letters  ar.d  philofophy.  Nay,  he  had 
often  defired  his  friends  not  to  call  him  an  orator,  but  a 
philofopher,  becaule  he  had  made  philofophy  his  bufmefs, 
and  rhetoric  only  the  instrument  of  his  political  opera- 
tions. But  opinion*  has  great  power  to  efface  the  tinc- 
tures of  philofophy,  and  rnfufe  the  palTions  of  the  vulgar 
into  the  minds  of  ftatefmen,  who  have  a  neceffary  connex- 
ion and  commerce  with  the  multitude  ;  unlefs  they  take 
care  fo  to  engage  in  every  thing  cxtrinf  c,  as  to  attend  to 
the  bulinefs  only,  without  imbibing  the  pamons  that  are 
the  common  coniequence  of  that  bufmefs. 

After  Clodius  had  bammed  Cicero,  he  burnt  his  villas, 
and  his  houfe  in  Rome  ;  and  on  the  place  where  the  latter 
ftood,  erected  a  temple  to  Liberty.  His  goods  he  put  up  to 
auction,  and  the  crier  gave  notice  of  it  every  day,  but  no 
buyer  appeared.  By  thefe  means  he  became  formidable 
to  the  patricians  ;  and  having  drawn  the  people  with  him 
into  the  moft  audacious  infolence  and  effrontery,  he  attack- 
ed Pompey,  and  called  in  que  (lion  fome  of  his  acts  and  or- 
dinances in  the  wars.  As  this  expofed  Pompey  to  fome 
reflections,  he  blamed  hinifelf  greatly  for  abandoning  Ci- 
cero ;  and,  entirely  changing  his  plan,  took  every  means  for 
effecting  his  return.  As  Clodius  conftantly  oppofed  them, 

*  A o§y,  fignl lies   not   only  opinion,    but  glory,  fame,  and.  by  an 
gafy  %ul'e>  a  pajfcon  forfdme.     The  reader  will  chooie  which  fa 
brt  thinks  heft. 
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the  fenate  decreed  that  no  public  bufinefs  of  any  kind  mould 
be  defpatched  by  their  body,  till  Cicero  was  recalled. 

In  the  ccnfulfhip  of  Lentulus,  the  {edition  increafed  ;, 
fome  of  the  tribunes  were  wounded  in  the  forum  ;  and 
Quin tu s,  the  brother  of  Cicero,  was  left  for  dead  among 
the  flam.  The  people  began  now  to  change  their  opinion; 
and  Annius  Milo,  one  of  the  tribunes,  was  the  firft  who 
ventured  to  call  Clodius  to  anfwer  for  his  violation  of  the 
public  peace.  Many  of  the  people  of  Rome,  and  of  the. 
neighboring  cities,  joined  Pompey  ;  with  whofe  affiftance 
he  drove  Clodius  out  of  the  forum  ;  and  then  he  fummon- 
ed  the  citizens  to  vote.  It  is  faid  that  nothing  was  ever 
carried  among  the  commons  with  fo  great  unanimity  ;  and 
the  fenate  endeavoring  to  give  Hill  higher  proofs  of  their 
attachment  to  Cicero,  decreed  that  their  thanks  mould  be 
given  the  cities  which  had  treated  him  with  kindnefs  and 
re fpect  during  his  exile  ;  and  that  his  town  and  country 
houfes,  which  Clodius  had  demolifhed,  itiould  be  rebuilt 
at  the  public  charge.* 

Cicero  returned  fixteen  months  after  his  banifbment ; 
andfuchjoy  was  expreffed  by  the  cities,  fo  much  eageinefs 
to  meet  him  by  all  ranks  of  people,  that  his  own  account 
of  it  is  lefs  than  the  truth,  though  he  faid,  "  That  Italy 
"  had  brought  him  on  her  fhoulders  to  Rome."  CrafTus, 
who  was  his  enemy  before  his  exile,,  now  readily  went  to 
meet  him,  and  was  reconciled.  In  this,  he  faid,  he  was 
willing  to  oblige  his  fon  Publius,  who  was  a  great  admirer 
of  Cicero. 

Not  long  after  his  return,  Cicero  taking  his  opportunity, 
when  Clodius  was  abfent,f  went  up  with  a  great  company 
to  the  capitol,  anddeftroyed  the  tribnnitial  tables,  in  which 
were  recorded  all  the  acts  in  Clodius's  time.  Clodius  loud- 
ly complained  of  this  proceeding  ;  but  Cicero  anfwered, 
"  That  his  appointment  as  tribune  was  irregular,  becaufe 
u  he  was  of  a  patrician  family,  and  confequently  all  his 
u  acts  were  invalid."  Cato  was  difpleafed,  and  oppofed 
Cicero  in  thisafTertion.  Not  that  he  praifed  Clodius  ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  was  extremely  offended  at  his  adminiilra- 

*  The  confuls  decreed  for  rebuilding  his  houfe  in  Rome  near 
li.oool,  for  his  Tufcan  villa  near  3000L  and  for  his  Formian  villa 
about  half  that  fum,  which  Cicero  called  a  very  fcanty  eftimate. 

t  Cicero  hadattempted  this  once  before,  when  Clodius  was  pres- 
ent ;  but  Caius,  the  brother  of  Clodius,  being  pnetor,  by  his 
means  they  were  refcued  out  of  the  hands  of  Cicero^ 
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tion  ;  but  he  reprefented,  "  That  it  would  be  a  violet 
li  ltretch  of  prerogative,  for  the  fenate  to  annul  fo  many 
"  decrees  and  acls,  among  which  were  his  own  commiiTiori 
u  and  his  regulations  at  Cyprus  and  Byzantium."  The 
difference  which  this  produced  between  Cato  and  Cicero, 
did  not  come  to  an  abfolute  rupture  ;  it  only  leffened  the 
warmth  of  their  friendfliip. 

After  this,  Milo  killed  Clodius  ;  and  being  arraigned 
for  the  faff,  he  chofe  Cicero  for  his  advocate.  The  fenate 
fearing  that  the  profecution  of  a  man  of  Milo's  fpirit  and 
reputation,  might  produce  fome  tumult  in  the  city,  ap- 
pointed Pompey  to  prefide  at  this  and  the  other  trials  '> 
and  to  provide  both  for  the  peace  of  the  city,  and  the  courts 
of  juftice.  In  confequence  of  which,  he  pofted  a  body  of 
foldiers  in  the  forum  before  day,  and  f  ecu  red  every  part  of 
it.  This  made  Milo  apprehenfive  that  Cicero  would  be 
difconcerted  at  fo  unufual  a  fight,  and  lefs  able  to  plead. 
He  therefore  perfuaded  him  to  come  in  a  litter  to  the  fo- 
rum ;  and  to  repofe  himfelf  there  till  the  judges  were  af- 
fembled,  and  the  court  filled.  For  he  was  not  only  timid 
in  war,  but  he  had  his  fear  when  he  ("poke  in  public  ;  and 
in  many  caufes  he  fcarce  left  trembling  even  in  the  height 
and  vehemence  of  his  eloquence.  When  he  undertook  to 
affift  in  the- defence  ofLicinius  Muraena,*  againflthe  prof\ 
ccutipn  of  Cato,  he  Was  ambitious  to  Gutdo  Hortenfius, 
who  had  already  fpoken  with  great  applaufe  ;  for  which 
rea.fon  he  fat  up  all  night  to  prepare  himfelf.  But  that 
watching  and  application  hurt  him  fo  much,  that, he  ap- 
peared inferior  to  his  rival. 

When  he  came  out  of  the  litter  to  open  the  caufe  of 
Milo,  and  faw  Pompey  feated  on  high,  as  in  a  camp,  and- 
weapons  glittering  all  around  the  forum ,  he  was  fo  con- 
founded that  he  could  fcarce  begin  his  oration.  For  he 
ihook,  and  his  tongue  faultered  ;  though  Milo  attended 
the  trial  with  great  courage,  and  had  difdained  to  let  his 
hair  grow,  or  to  put  on  mourning.  Thefe  circumflances 
contributed  not  a  little  to  his  condemnation.  As  for  Ci- 
cero, his  trembling  was  imputed  rather  to  his  anxiety  for 
his  friend,  than  to  any  particular  timidity. 

Cicero  was  appointed  one  of  the  priefts  called  Augurs,  in 
the  room  of  young  CrafTus,  who  was  killed  in  the  Parthian, 
war.     Afterwards  the  province  of  Cilicia  was  allotted  to 

*  Muraena  had  retained  three  advocates,  Hortenfius,  Marcus 
Craffus  and  Cicero. 
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him  ;  and  he  failed  thither  with  an  army  of  twelve  thoufand 
foot,  and  two  thoufand  fiK  hundred  horfe.  He  had  it  in 
charge  to  bring  Cappadocia  to  iiibmit  to  king  Ariobar* 
zanes  ;  which  he  performed  to  the  fatisfacTion  of  all  par- 
ties, without  having  recourfe  to  arras.  And  finding  the 
Cilicians  elated  on  the  mifcarriage  of  the  Romans  in  Par- 
thia,  and  the  commotions  in  Syria,  he  brought  them  to  or- 
der by  the  gentlenefs  of  his  government.  He  refufed  the 
prefents  which  the  neighboring  princes  offered  him.  He 
excufed  the  province  from  finding  him  a  public  table,  and 
daily  entertained  at  his  own  charge  perfons  of  honor  and 
learning,  not  with  magnificence  indeed,  but  with  elegance 
and  propriety.  He  had  no  porter  at  his  gate,  nor  did  any 
man  ever  find  him  in  bed  ;  for  he  rofe  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  kindly  received  thofe  who  came  to  pay  their  court 
to  him,  either  (landing  or  walking  before  his  door.  We 
are  told  that  he  never  caufed  any  man  to  be  beaten  with 
rods,  or  to  have  his  garments  rent  ;  *  never  gave  oppro- 
brious language  in  his  anger,  nor  added  infult  to  punifh- 
ment.  He  recovered  the  public  money  which  had  been  em- 
bezzled j  and  enriched  the  cities  with  it.  At  the  fame  time, 
he  was  fatisfied,  if  thofe  who  had  been  guilty  of  fuch  frauds,, 
made  reftitution,  and  fixed  no  mark  of  infamy  upon  thern. 
He  had  alfo  a  tafie  cf  war  ;  for  he  routed  the  bands  of 
robbers  that  had  pofTefTed  themfelves  of  Mount  Amanus, 
and  was  faluted  by  his  army  Imperator  on  that  account,  f 
Cascilius,J  the  orator,  having  defired  him  to  fend  him 
fome  panthers  from  Cilicia  for  his  games  at  Rome,  in  his 
ailfwer  he  could  not  forbear  boafting  of  his  achievements. 
tie  faid,  "  There  were  no  panthers  left  in  Cilicia.  Thofe 
"  animals,  in  their  vexation  to  find  that  they  were  the  on- 
"  ly  objecls  of  war,  while  every  thing  elfe  was  at  peace, 
"  were*  fled,  into  Caria." 

*  This  mark  of  ignominy  was  of  great  -antiquity.-  "Wherefore 
"  Hanum  took  David's  fervants,  and  maved  off  one  half  of  their 
"  beards,  and  cut  ofr  their  garments  to  the  middle,  even  to  their 
"  buttocks,  and  lent  them  away."    2  Sam.  x.  4. 

+  He  not  only  received  this  mark  of  dii'tin&iori.  but  public 
thanksgivings  were  ordered  at  Rome  for  his  lucceis  ;  and  the  peo- 
ple went  near  to  decree  him  a  triumph.  His  iervices,  therefore, 
mufl  have  been  confiderable,  and  Plutarch  ieems  to  mention  them 
too  {lightly. 

I  Not  Caecilius,  but  Caelius.  He  was  then  asdile,  and  wanted 
the  panthers  for  his  public  mows. 

5  I  2 
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In  his  return  from  his  province,  he  flopped  at  Rhodes,, 
and  afterwards  made  fome  fray  at  Athens  ;  which  he  did 
with  great  pleafure,  in  remembrance  of  the  converfations 
he  had  formerly  had  there.  He  had  now  the  company  of 
all  that  were  molt  famed  for  erudition  ;  and  vifited  his 
former  friends  and  acquaintance.  After  he  had  received 
all  due  honors  and  marks  of  efieem  from  Greece,  he  paf- 
fed  on  to  Rome,  where  he  found  the  fire  of  diifention 
kindled,  and  every  thing  tending  to  a  civil  war. 

When  the  fenate  decreed  him  a  triumph,  he  faid,  "  He 
<(  had  rather  follow  Caefar's  chariot  wheels  in  his  triumph, 
"  if  a  reconciliation  could  be  effected  between  him  and 
cc  Pompey."  And  in  private  he  tried  every  healing  and 
conciliating  method,  by  writing  to  Caefar,  and  entreating 
Pompey.  After  it  came  to  an  open  rupture,  and  Caefar 
was  on  his  march  to  Rome,  Fompey  did  not  choofe  to  wait 
for  him,  but  retired,  with  numbers  of  the  principal  citi- 
zens in  his  train.  Cicero  did  net  attend  him  in  his  flight  ; 
and,  therefore,  it  was  believed  that  he  would  join  Caefar. 
It  is  certain  that  he  fluctuated  greatly  in  his  opinion,  and 
was  in  the  utmoft  anxiety.  For,  he  lays,  in  his  epiflles, 
"  Whether  mail  I  turn  ? — Pompey  has  the  more  honor- 
"  able  caufe  ;  but  Caefar  manages  his  affairs  with  the 
"  greateftaddrefs,  and  is  moft  able  to  lave  himfelf  and  his 
"  friends.  In  fhort,  I  know  whom  to  avoid,  but  not 
"  whom  to  feek."  At  lad,  one  Trebatius,  a  friend  of 
Caefar's,  fignified  to  him  by  letter,  that  Caefar  thought  he 
had  reafon  to  reckon  him  of  his  fide,  and  to  confider  him 
as  partner  of  his  hopes.  But  if  his  age  would  not  permit 
:t,  he  might  retire  into  Greece,  and  live  there  in  tran- 
quillity, without  any  connexion  with  either  party.  Cicero 
was  furprifed  that  Cxfar-did.  not  write  himfelf,  and  an- 
fwered  angrily,  w  That  he  would  do  nothing  unworthy 
"  of  his  political  character."  Such  is  the  account  we 
have  of  the  matter  in  his  epiftles. 

However,  upon  Caefar's  marching  for  Spain,  hecrofTed. 
the  fea,  and  repaired  to  Pompey.  His  arrival  was  agreeable 
to  the  generality ;  but  Cato  blamed  him  privately  for  taking 
this  meamre.  "  As  for  me,"  faid  he,  "it  would  have  been 
"  wrong  to  leave*  that  party  which  I  embraced  from  the 
"beginning;  but  you  might  have  been  much  more  fer- 
"  viceable  to  vour  country  and  your  friends,  if  you  had 
-"  ilaved  at  Rome,  and  accommodated  yourfeif  to  events, 
^  Whereas  now,   without  any   reafon   or  neceffity,  yon 
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*'  have  declared  yourfelf  an  enemy  to   Caefar,   and  are 
"  come  to  fhare  in  the  danger  with  which  you  had  noth-  - 
"  ingto  do." 

Thefe  arguments   made  Cicero   change   his  opinion  ; 
efpecially  when  he  found  that  Pompey  did  not  employ  him 
upon  any  confiderable  fervice.     It  is  true  that  no  one  is  to 
be  blamed  for  this  but  himfelf  ;  for  he  made  no  fecret  of 
his  repenting.      He  difparaged  Pompey's  preparations;  he 
infmuated  his  diffke  of  his  counfels,  and  never  fpared  his 
jefts  upon  his  allies.     He  was  not,  indeed,  inclined  to  laugh 
himielf ;  on  the  contrary,  he  walked  about  the  camp  with  a 
very  folemn  countenance  ;  but  he  often  made  others  laugh, 
though  they  were  little  inclined  to  it.     Perhaps,  it  may 
not  be  amifs  to  give  a  few  inftances.    When  Domitius  ad- 
vanced a  man  who  had  no  turn  for  war,  to  the  rank  of 
captain,  and  afligued  for  his  reafon,  that  he  was  an  honeft  . 
and  prudent  man  ;  "Why  then,"  faid  Cicero,  "do  you  not  t 
"  keep  him  for  governor  to  your  children  ?"  When  fome 
were  commending  Theophanes  the  Leibian,  who  was  di- 
rector of  the  Board  of  Works,  for  confoling  the  Rhodians 
on  the  lofs  of  their  fleet,/'  See,"  faid  Cicero,  "what  it  is  to  - 
"  have  a  Grecian  director.;"   When  Caefar  was  fuccefsful  ; 
in  almoft  every  inrtance,  and   held  Pompey  as  it  were  be- 
fieged,  Lentulus   faid  "  He  was   informed  that    Caefar's 
"  friends  looked  very  four."   "  You  mean,  I  fuppofe,"faid 
Cicero,  "  that  they  are  out  of  humor  with  him."     One 
Martius,  newly  arrived  from  Italy,    told   them,   a   report 
prevailed  at  Rome,  that  Pompey  was  blocked   up  in  his 
camp  :  "  Then,"  faid  Cicero,  "you  took  a  voyage  on  pur- ; 
u  pofe  to  fee  it."     After  Pompey's  defeat,  Nonnius  faid, 
there  was  room  yet  for  hope,  for  there  were   feven  eagles 
left  in  the  camp.     Cicero  anfwered,  "  That  would  be  good 
"  encouragement,if  we  wereto  fight  with  jackdaws."  When  > 
Labienus,  on  the  ftrength.  of  iome  oracles,  infilled  that 
Pompey  muft  be  conqueror  at  laft  :     "By  this  oracular  < 
4(  generalmip,"  faid  Cicero,  "  we  have  loft  our  camp." 

After  the  battle* of  Ph  arfalia.  (in  which  he  was  not  pref-  . 
ent  on  account  of  his  ill  health)  and  after  the  flight  of 
Pompey,  Cato,  who  had  confiderable  forces,  and  a  great 
fleet  at  Dyrrhachium,  defired  Cicero  to  take  the  command, 
becaufe  his  confular  dignity  gave  him  a  legal  title  to  it, 
Cicero,  however,  not  only  declined  it,  but  °abfolutely  re- 
fufed  taking  any  further  fhare  in  the  war.  Upon  which., 
young  Pompey  and  his  friends  culled  him  traitor,  drew 
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their  fwords,  and  would  certainly  have  defpalched  him, 
had  not  Cato  interpofed,  and  conveyed  him  out  of  the 
camp. 

He  got  fafe  to  Brundufium,  artd  ftayed  there  fome  time, 
in  expectation  of  Csefar,  who  was  detained  by  his  aifairs  in 
Afia  and  Egypt.  When  he  heard  that  the  conqueror  was 
arrived  at  Tarentum,  and  defigned  to  proceed  from  thence 
by  land  to  Brundufium,  hefet  out  to  meet  him  j  not  with- 
out hope,  nor  jet  without  fome  fhame  and  reluctance  at 
the  thought  "of  trying  how  he  flood  in  the  opinion  of  a 
victorious  enemy  before  fo  many  witnefles.  He  had  no 
oecaiion,  however,  either  to  do  or  to  fay  any  thing  beneath 
his  dignity.  Csefar  no  fooner  beheld  him  at  fome  consid- 
erable diftanee,  advancing  before  the  reft,  than  he  dif- 
mounted,  and  ran  to  embrace  him  ;  after  which,  he  went 
on  difcourfing  with  him  alone  for  many  furlongs.  He 
continued  to  treat  him  with  great  kindnefs  and  refpect ; 
infomuch  that  when  he  had  written  an  encomium  on  Cato, 
which  bore  the  name  of  that  great  man,  Csefar,  in  hisan- 
fwer,  entitled  Anticato,  praifed  both  the  eloquence  and 
conduct  of  Cicero  ;  andfaid  he  greatly  refembled  Pericles 
and  Theramenes. 

When  Quintus  Ligarius  was  profecuted  for  bearing  arms 
againft  Caefar,  and  Cicero  had  undertaken  to  plead  his 
caufe,  Csefar  is  reported  to  have  faid,  "  Why  may  we 
'*  not  give  ourfelves  a  pieafure  which  we  have  not  enjoy - 
u  ed  fo  long,  that  of  hearing  Cicero  fpeak  ;  fince  I  have 
'(  already  t&kefl  my  refolution  as  to  Ligarius,  who  is  clearly 
a  bad  man,  as  well  as  my  enemy  ?5>  But  he  was  greatly 
moved  when  Cicero  began  ;  and  his  fpeech,as  it  proceed- 
ed, had  fuch  a  variety  of  pathos,  fo  irrefiflable  a  charm,: 
that  his  color  often  changed  ;  and  it  was  evident  that  his 
mind  was  torn  wrtli  conflicting  paffiens.  At  lafr,  when 
the  orator  touched  on  the  battle  of  Pharfalia,  he  was  fo 
extremely  affected,  that  his  whole  frame  trembled,  and  he 
let  drop  fome  papers  out  of  his  hand.  Thus  conquered 
by  the  farce  of  eloquence,  he  acquitted  Ligarius. 

The  commonwealth  being  changed  into  a  monarchy.,, 
Cicero  withdrew  from  the  fcene  of  public  bufmefs,  and 
bellowed  his  leifureon  the  young  men  whoweredeiirousto 
be  inftructsd "in  philosophy.  As  thefe  were  of  the  beft 
families,  by  his  intereft  with  them,  he  once  more  obtained 
great  authority  in  Rome.  He  made  it  his  bufmefs  to  com- 
pote and  translate  phllofophical  dialogues,   and  to  render. 
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the  Greek  terms  of  logic  and   natural  philofophy  in  the 
Roman  language.     For  it  is  laid,   that  he  firft,  or  princi- 
pally at  leaft,  gave  Latin  terms  for  thefe  Greek  words,  phan- 
tafia  [imagination]  fyncatathejis  [affent]  epoche  [doubt]] 
catalepfis  [comprehenfion]    atomos  [atom]  amerej  [indi-. 
viiible]  kenon  [void]  and  many  other  fueh  terms  in  fciehce  ; 
contriving  either  by  metaphorical  ex preflion,or  Uriel:  trans- 
lation, to  make  them  intelligible  and  familiar  to   the  Ro- 
mans.    His  ready  turn  for  poetry  afforded  him  amufement ; 
for,  we  are  told,  when  he  was   intent  upon  it,  he  could 
make  live  hundred  verfes  in  one  night.     As  in  this  period 
he  fpent  mod  of  his  time  at  his  Tuiculan  villa,  he  wrote  to 
his  friends,  "That  he  led  the  life  of  Laertes  ;"   either  by 
way  of  raillery,  as  his  cuftom  was,  or  from   an   ambitious 
defire  of  public  employment,  and  difcontent  in  his  prefent 
Situation.     Be  that  as  it  may,  he   rarely  went  to  Rome, 
and  then  only  to  pay  his  court  to  Caefar.       He  was  always 
one  of  the  iiritto  vote  him  additional   honors;  and   for- 
ward to  fay  fomethingnew  of  him  and  his  actions.    Thus, 
when  Caefar  ordered  Pompey's  ftatues,  which   had  been 
pulled  down,  to  be  creeled  again,  Cicero  faid,  "  That  by 
"  this  act  of  humanity  in  letting  up  Pompey's  ftatues,  he 
"  had  eftablifhed  his  own.'/ 

It  is  reported  that  he  had  formed  a  defign  to  write  the 
hiftory  of  his  own  country,  in  which  he  would  have  inter- 
woven many  of  the  Grecian  affairs,  and  inferted  not  only 
their  Speeches,  but  fables.  But.  he  was  prevented  by  many 
difagreeable  circumltances,  both  public  and  pivate,  into 
moft  of.which  he  brought  himfelf  by  his  own  indifcretion. 
For,  in  the  firft  place,  he  divorced  hiswife  Terentia.  The 
reafons  he  affigned  were,  that  fhe  had  neglected  him  during 
the  war  ;  and  even  fent  him  out  without  neceifaries.  Be- 
fides,  after  his  return  to  Italy,  fhe  behaved  to  him  with 
little  regard,  and  did  not  wait  on  him  during  his  long  ftay 
at  Brundufium.  Nay,  when  his  daughter,  at  that  time  ve- 
ry young,  took  fo  long  a  journey  to  fee  him,  fhe  allowed 
her  but  an  indifferent  equipage,  and  infufficient  Supplies, 
Indeed,  according  to  his  account,  his  houfe  was  become 
naked  and  empty,  through  the  many  debts  which  fhe  had 
contracted.  Thefe  were  the  moft.  Specious  pretences  for 
the  divorce.  Terentia,  however,  defied  all  thefe  charg-, 
es  ;  and  Cicero  himfelf  made  a  full  apology  for  her,  by 
marrying  a  younger  woman  not  long  after.  Terenti^ 
laid,  he  took  her  merely  for  her  beauty  ;  but  his  freedma^ 
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Tyro  affirms  that  he  married  her  for  her  wealth',  that  it 
might  enable  him  to  pay  his  debts.  She  was,  indeed,  ve- 
ry rich,  and  her  fortune  was  in  the  hands  of  Cicero,  who 
was  left  her  guardian .  As  his  debts  were  great,  his  friends 
and  relations  perfuaded  him  to  marry  the  young  lady, 
notwithftandingthe  difparity  of  years,  and  fatisfy  his  cred- 
itors out  of  her  fortune. 

Antony  in  his  anfwer  to  the  Philippics,  taxes  him  with 
fl  Repudiating  a  wife  with  whom  he  was  grown  oldj"* 
and  rallies  him  on  account  of  his  perpetually  keeping  at 
home,  like  a  man  either  unfit  for  buhnefs  or  war.  Not 
long  after  this  match,  his  daughter  Tullia,  who,  after  the 
death  of  Pifo,  had  married  Lentulus,  died  in  childbed. 
The  philofophers  came  from  all  parts  to  comfort  him  : 
For  his  lofs  effected  him  extremely  ;  and  he  even  put  away 
his  new  bride,  becaufe  me  ieemed  to  rejoice  at  the  death 
of  Tullia.     In  this  poilure  were  Cicero's  domeftic  affairs. 

As  to  thofe  of  the  public,  he  had  no  mare  in  the  con- 
fpiracy  againft  Ciefar,  though  he  was  one  of  Brutus's  par- 
ticular friends ;  and  no  man  was  more  uneafy  under  the 
neweftablifhment,  or  more  defirous  of  having  the  common- 
wealth reftored.  Poilibly  they  feared  his  natural  deficiency- 
of  courage,  as  well  as  his  time  of  life,  at  which  the  boldeft 
begin  to  droop.  After  the  work  was  done  by  Brutus  and 
GafTius,  the  friends  of  Caefar  affembled  to  revenge  his 
deaih  ;  and  it  was  apprehended  that  Rome  would  again  be 
plunged  in  civil  wars.  Antony,  who  was  conful,  ordered 
a  meeting  of  the  fenate,  and  made  a  fhort  fpeech  on  the 
neceflity  of  union.  But  Cicero  expatiated  in  a  manner 
fuitable  to  the  occafien  ;  and  perfuaded  the  fenate,  in  im- 
itation of  the  Athenians,  to  pafs  a  general  amnefty  as  to 
all  that  had  been  doneagainit  Caefar  ;  and  to  decree  prov- 
inces to  Brutus  and  Caffius. 

None  of  thefe  things,  however,  took  effect  :  For  the 
people  were  inclined  to  pity  on  this  event;  and  when 
they  beheld  the  dead  body  of  Caefar  carried  into  the  forum 
where  Antony  mowed  them  his  robe  ftained  with  blood, 
and  pierced  on  all  fides  with  fwords,  they  broke  out  into  a 
transport  of  rage.  They  fought  all  over  the  forum  for 
the  actors  in  that  tragedy,  and  ran  with  lighted  torches  to 
burn  their  houfes.  By  their  precaution  they  efcaped  this 
danger  ;  but  as  they  faw  others  no  lefs  considerable  im- 
pending, they  left  the  city. 

*  Cicero  was  then  fixtytwe, 
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Antony,  elated  with  this  advantage;  became  formidable 
to  all  the  oppofite  party,  who  fuppofed  that  he  would  aim 
at  nothing  lefs  than  abfolute  power  ;  but  Cicero  had  par- 
ticular reafon  to  dread  him.  For  being  fenfible  that  Ci- 
cero's weight  in  theadminiftration  was  eftablifhed  again, 
-and  of  his  ftrong  attachment  to  Brutus,  Antony  could 
hardly  bear  his  prefence.  Befides,  there  had  long  been 
fome  jealoufy  and  diflike  between  them  on  account  of  the 
diflimilarity  of  their  lives.  Cicero  fearing  the  event,  was 
inclined  to  go  with  Dolabclla  into  Syria,  as  his  lieutenant. 
But  afterwards  Hirtius  and  Panfa,  who  were  to  be  confuls 
after  Antony,  perfons  of  great  merit,  and  good  friends  to 
Cicero,  defired  him  not  to  leave  them  ;  and  promifed, 
with  his  afMance,  to  deftroy  Antony.  Cicero,  without 
depending  much  on  their  fcheme,  gave  up  that  of  going 
with  Dolabella,  and  agreed  with  the  confuls  elect  to  pals 
the  fummer  in  Athens,  and  return  when  they  entered  upon 
their  office. 

Accordingly  he  embarked  for  that  place  without  taking 
any  principal  Roman  along  with  him.  But  his  voyage 
being  accidentally  retarded,  news  was  brought  from  Rome, 
Xfor  he  did  not  choofe  to  Be  without  news)  that  there  was 
-a  wonderful  change  in  Antony  ;  that  he  took  all  his  fteps 
agreeably  to  the  fenfe  of  the  fenate  ;  and  that  nothing  but 
his  prefence  was  wanting  to  bring  matters  to  the  beft  ef- 
tablifhment.  He  therefore  condemned  his  exceffive  cau- 
tion, and  returned  to  Rome. 

His  firft  hopes  were  not  difappointed.  Such  crowds 
came  out  to  meet  him,  that  almorr.  a  whole  day  was  fpent 
at  the  gates,  and  on  his  way  home,  in  compliments  and  con- 
gratulations. Next  day  Antony  convened  the  fenate,  and 
lent  for  Cicero  ;  but  he  kept  his  bed,  pretending  that  he 
was  indifpofed  with  his  journey.  In  reality,  he  feems  to 
have  been  afraid  of  anamination,  in  confequence  of  fonie 
hints  he  received  by  the  way.  Antony  was  extremely  in- 
cenfed  at  thefe  fuggeftions,  and  ordered  a  party  of  foldiers 
either  to  bring  him,  or  to  burn  his  houfe  in  cafe  ©f  refu- 
fal.  However,  at  the  requeft  of  numbers  who  interpofed, 
he  revoked  that  order,  and  bade  them  only  bring  a  pledge 
from  his  houfe. 

After  this,  when  they  happened  to  meet,  they  palTed 
each  other  in  filence,  and  lived  in  mutual  diitruft.  Mean 
time,  young  Caefar,  arriving  from  Apollonia,  put  in  his 
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Claim  as  heir  to  his  uncle,  and  fued  Antony  for  twentyfive 
million  drachmas,*  which  he  detained  of  the  eflate. 

Hereupon  Philip,  who  had  married  the  mother,  and 
Marcellus,  who  was  huiband  to  the  fifter  of  Oft  a  vi  us, 
brought  him  to  Cicero.  It  was  agreed  between  them  that 
Cicero  mould  affift  Caefar  with  his  eloquence  and  intereft, 
boih  with  the  fenate  and  the  people  ;  and  that  Caefar  mould 
give  Cicero  all  the  proteftion  that  his  wealth  and  military 
influence  could  afford.  For  the  young  man  had  already 
collected  a  confiderable  number  of  the  veterans  who  had  ^ 
ferved  under  his  uncle. 

Cicero  received  the  offer  of  his  friendfhip  with  pleafure; 
For  wh'le  Pompey.  and  Caefar  were  living,  Cicero,  it  feems, 
had  a  dicam,>in  which  he  thought  he  called  fome  boys,  the 
fons  of  fenators,  up  to  the  capitol,  becaufe  Jupiter  defigned 
to  pitch  upon  one  of  them  for  fovereign  of  Rome.  The 
citizens  ran  with  all  the  eagernefs  of  expectation,  and 
placed  themfelves  about  the  temple  ;  and  the  boys  in  their 
fr&texta  fat  filent.  The  doors  luddenly  opening,  the 
boys  rofe  up  one  by  one,  and,  in  their  order,  paffed  round 
the  god,  who  reviewed  them  all,  and  fent  them  away  dis- 
appointed :  But  when  Oftavius  approached,  lie  ftretched 
out  his  hand  to  him,  and  faid,  "  Pvomans,  this  is  the 
"  perfon  who,  when  he  comes  to  be  your  prince,  will  put 
<l  an  end  to  your  civil  wars."  This  vifion,  they  tell  us, 
made  fuch  an  imprefiion  upon  Cicero,  that  he  perfectly  re- 
tained the  figure  and  countenance  of  the  boy,  though  he 
did  not  yet  know  him.  Next  day  he  went  down  to  the 
Ca  tardus,  when  the  boys  were  juft  returning  from 

their  exercifes  ;  and  the  firft  who  flruck  his  eye,  was  the 
lad  in  the  very  form  that  lie  had  feen  in  his  dream.  Afton- 
ifhed  at  the  difeoverv,  Cicero  afked  him  who  were  his  pa- 
rents ;  and  he  proved  to  be  the  fon  of  Oftavius,  a  per- 
fon n  3t  much  diftinguifhed  in  life,  and  of  Atia,  fifter  to 
Caefar.  As  he  was  fo  near  a  relation,  and  Caefar  iiad 
no  c  ildren  of  his  own,  he  adopted  him,  and,  by  will,  left 
him  his  eflate.  Cicero,  after  his  dream,  whenever  he  met 
young  Oftavius,  is  faid  to  have  treated  him  with  partic- 
ular regard  •  and  he  received  thofe  marks  of  his  friendftiip 
with  great  ifat  is  faction.  Befides,  he  happened  to  be  born 
the  year  that  Cicero  was  conful. 

*  Plutarch  is  mistaken  in  the  fum.     It  appears  from  Patercitltis* 
end  others^  that  it  was  feven  times  as  much. 
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Thefc  were  pretended  to  be  the  caufes  of  their  prefent 
connexion.  But  the  leading  motive  with  Cicero  was  his 
hatred  of  Antony  ;  and  the  next  his  natural  avidity  of 
glory.  For  he  hoped  to  throw  the  weight  of  Oclavius  into 
the  fcale  of  the  commonwealth  ;  and  the  latter  behaved  to 
him  with  fuch  a  puerile  deference,*  that  he  even  called 
him  father.  Hence  Brutus,  in  his  letters  to  Atticus,  ex- 
preffed  his  indi'gnation  againft  Cicero,  and  faid,  u  That, 
"as  through  fear  of  Antony,  he  paid  his  court  to  young 
u  Cae far,  it  was  plain  that  he  took  not  his  meafures  for 
"  the  liberty  of  his  country,  but  only  to  obtain  a  gentle 
. 4<  mailer  for  himfelf."  Neverthelefs,  Brutus  finding  the 
Ton  of  Cicero  at  Athens,  where  he  was  fludying  under  the 
philofophers,  gave  him  a  command,  and  employed  him 
upon  many  fervices  which  proved  fuccefsful. 

Cicero's  power  at  this  time  was  at  its  greateft  height ; 
he  carried  every  point  that  he  delired  ;  infgmuch  that  he 
expelled  Antony,  and  raifed  fuch  a  fpirit  againft  him,  that 
the  confute  Hirtius  and  Panfa  were  lent  to  give  him  bat- 
tle ;  and  Cicero  likewife  prevailed  upon  the  fenate  to 
■grant  Ca?far  the  fafces>  wiih  the  dignity  of  praetor,  as  one 
that  was  righting  for  his  country, 

Antony,  indeed,  was  beaten  ;  but  both  the  confute  fall- 
ing in  the  action,  the  troops  ranged  themfelves  under  the 
banners  of  Ci^far.  The  fenate  now  fearing  the  views  of  a 
young  man,  who  was  fo  much  favored  by  fortune,  en- 
deavored by  honors  and  gifts  to  draw  his  forces  from 
him,  and  to  diminifh  his  power.  They  alleged,  that,  as 
Antony  was  put  to  flight,  there  was  no  need  to  keep  fuch 
an  army  on  foot.  Csefar,  alarmed  at  thefe  vigorous  meaf- 
ures, privately  fent  fome  friends  to  entreat  and  perfuade 
Cicero  to  procure  the  confuifhip  for  them  both  ;  promifmg 
at  the  fame  time,  tha^he  ihould  direct  all  affairs  according 
to  his  better  judgment,  and  find  him  perfectly  tractable, 
who  was  but  a  youth,  and  had  no  ambition  for  any  thing 
but  the  title  and  the  honor.  Caefar  himfelf  acknowledged 
afterwards,  that,  in  his  apprehenfionsof  being  entirely  ru- 
ined and  deferted,  hefeafonably  availed  himfelf  of  Cicero's 

*  The  Greek  is  7rfo$  ro  fcstpas;t»o*,  which  is  ufed  adverbially  for 
pveriliter.  Thus  Sophocles  ufes  npoq  ttactfov  adverbially  For  tern* 
pejtive,  and  9rpo$  u^onccv  for  abunde.  The  commentators  not  ad- 
verting to  this,  have  declared  the  text  corrupt,  and  puzzled  them- 
felves needleisly  to  reftore  it. 

Vol.  V.  K 
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ambition,  perfuaded  himtofland  fortheconfulmip,and  un- 
dertook to  fupport  his  application  with  his  whole  interefh 

In  this  cafe  particularly,  Cicero,  old  as  he  was,  fuffered 
himfelf  to  be  impofed  upon  by  this  young  man,  folicited 
the  people  for  him,  and  brought  the  fenate  into  hisintereft. 
His  friends  blamed  him  for  it  at  the  time  ;  and  it  was  not 
long  before  he  wasfenfible  that  he  had  ruined  himfelf,  and 
given  up  the  liberties  of  his  country.  For  Creiar  was  nq 
fooner  flrengthened  with  the  confular  authority,  than  he 
gave  up  Cicero  ;'*'  and  reconciling  himfelf  to  Antony  and 
Lepidus,  he  united  his  power  with  theirs,  and  divided  the 
empire  among  them  as  if  it  had  been  a  private  eftate.  At 
the  fame  time  they  profcribed  above  two  hundred  perfons 
whom  they  had  pitched  upon  for  a  facrince.  The  greate't 
difficulty  and  difpute  was  about  the  profcription  of  Cicero. 
For  Antony  would  come  to  no  terms,  till  he  was  firfl  ta'cen 
off.  Lepidus  agreed  with  Antony  in  this  preliminary  ;  but 
Crefar  oppofed  them  both.  They  had  a  private  cor.grefs 
for  thefe  purpofes  near  the  city  of  Bononia,  which  lafled 
three  days.  The  place  where  they  met  was  overagainrT. 
their  camps,  a  little  ifland  in  the  river.  Caefar  is  faid  to 
have  contended  for  Cicero  the  two  firfl  days  ;  but  the 
third  he  gave  him  up.  The  facrifices  on  each  part  were 
thefe  :  Caefar  was  to  abandon  Cicero  to  his  fate  ;  Lepidus, 
his  brother  Paulus ;  and  Antony,  Lucius  Caefar,  his  uncle, 
by  the  mother's  fide.  Thus  rage  and  rancor  entirely 
ftifled  them  in  ail  fentiments  of  humanity  ;  or,  more 
properly  fpeaking,  they  fhowed  that  no  bear!  is  more  fav- 
age  than  man,  when  he  is  poifeifed  of  power  equal  to  his 
pafTion. 

While  his  enemies  were  thus  employed,  Cicero  was  at  his 
Tufculan  villa,  and  his  brother  Qmntus  with  hirn.  When 
they  were  informed  of  the  profcription,  they  determined  to 
remove  to  Adyra,  a  country  houfe  of  Cicero's  near  the  lea  ; 
where  they  intended  to  take  a  fliip,  and  repair  to  Brutus  in 
Macedonia.  For  it  was  reported,  that  he  was  already  very 
powerful  in  thofe  parts.  They  were  carried  in  their  Sepa- 
rate litters,  oppreffed  with  forrow  and  defpair  ;  and  often 
joining  their  liters  on  the  road,  they  flopped  to  bemoan 
their  mutual  misfortunes.  Quintus  was  the  more  dejected, 
becaufe  he  was  in  want  of  neceflaries  ;  for,  as  he  faid,  he 
had  brought  nothing:  from  home  with  him.     Cicero,  too, 

*  IrUl^d  ;::  taking  him  for  his  colleague,  he  chofe  Oaintus 
Pedius. 
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had  but  a  (lender  provision.     They  concluded,  therefore, 
that  it  would  be  beft   for  Cicero  to  haften  his  flight,  and 
for  Ouinrus  to  return  to  his  houfe,  and  getfome  fupplies. 
This  refolution  being  fixed  upon,  they  embraced  each  oth-v 
er  with  every  expreflion  of  forrow,  and  then  parted. 

A  few  days  after,  Quintus  and  his  fon  were  betrayed  by 
his  fervants  to  the  afTaflins  who  came  inqueft  of  them,  and 
loft  their  lives.  As  for  Cicero,  he  was  carried  to  Aftyra ; 
where  rinding  a  veffel,  he  immediately  went  on  board,  and 
coafted  along  to  Circasum,  with  a  favorable  wind.  The 
pilots  were  preparing  immediately  to  fail  from  thence  ; 
but  whether  it  was  that  he  feared  the  fea,  or  had  not  yet 
given  up  all  his  hopesin  Caefar,  he  difembarked,  and  travel- 
led a  hundred  furlongs  on  foot,  as  if  Rome  had  been  the 
place  of  his  deflination.  Repenting,  however,  afterwards, 
he  left  that  road,  and  made  again  for  the  fca.  He  pafled 
the  night  in  the  moft  perplexing  and  horrid  thoughts  ;  in- 
fomuch,  that  he  was  fometimes  inclined  to  go  privately 
into  Caefar's  houfe,  and  ftab  himfelf  upon  the  altar  of  his 
domeftic  gods,  to  bring  the  divine  vengeance  upon  hie 
betrayer.  But  he  was  deterred  from  this  by  the  fear  of 
torture.  ,  Other  alternatives,  equally  difirefsful,  prefented 
themfelves.  At  laff,  he  put  himfelf  in  the  hands  of  his 
fervants,  and  ordered  them  to  carry  him  by  fea  to  Cajeta,* 
where  he  had  a  delightful  retreat  in  the  hammer,  when  the 
Etefian  winds  fet  in.f  There  was  a  temple  of  Apollo  on 
that  coaff,  from  which  a  flight  of  crows  came,  with  great 
noife,  towards  Cicero's  veffel,  as  it  was  making  land. 
They  perched  on  both  fides  the  failyard,  where  feme  Tat 
croaking  and  others  pecking  the  ends  of  the  ropes.  All 
looked  upon  this  as  an  ill  omen  ;  yet  Cicero  went  on  fhore, 
and,  entering  his  houfe,  lay  down  to  repofe  himfelf.  In 
the  mean  time,  a  number  of  the  crows  fettled-in  the  cham- 
ber window,  and  croaked  in  the  moft  doleful  manner. 
One  of  them  even  entered  it,  and  alighting  on  the  bed, 
attempted,  with  its  beak,  to  draw  off  the  clothes  with 
which  he  had  covered  his  face.  On  fight  of  this,  the 
fervants  began  to  reproach  themfelves.  i(  Shall  we,"  faid 
they,  "  remain  to  be  fpeclators  of  cur  mafter's  murder  ? 

*  In  the  printed  text  it  is  aaTTiTotc  ;  but  a  manufcript  gives  us 
ysaarray.  According  to  Appian,  Cicero  was  killed  near  Capua  ; 
but  Valerius  Maxirnus  lays,  the  fcencof  that  tragedy  was  as  Cajeta. 

ft  The  northeaft  winds. 
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il  Shall  we  not  protect  him.  fo  innocent  and  fo  great  n 
''fiulereras  he  is,  when  the  brute  creatures  give  him 
"  marks  cf  their  care  and  attention  ?"  Then  partly  bv 
entreaty,  partly  by  force,  they  got  him  into  his  litter,  and 
carried  him  rewards  the  iea. 

Mean  time  the  aflkfijns  came  up.  They  were  command- 
ed by  Herennius,  a  centurion,  and  Pompiliu>,  a  tribune. 
whom  Cicero  had  formerly  defended  when  under  a  profe- 
cation  for  parricide.  The  doors  of  the  houfe  being  made 
fail,  they  broke  them  open.  Still  Cicero  did  not  appear, 
and  the  fervants  who  were  lefu  behind,  (aid  they  knew 
nothing  of  him.  Eut  a  young  man,  named  Philologus, 
his  brother  Qumtus;s  freedman,  whom  Cicero  had  in- 
structed in  trie  iioeral  arts  and  fciences,  informed  the  tri- 
bune, that  they  were  carrying  the  litter  through  deep 
{hades  to  the  fea  fide.  The  tribune,  taking  a  few  foldiers 
him,  ran  to  the  er.d  of  the  walk  where  he  was  to 
tcme  out.  But  Cicero  perceiving  that  Herennius  was 
;  after  him,  ordered  his  fervants  to  fet  the  litter 
iicvwi  y  and  r  .is  left  hand  to  h\*  ch:n,  S3  it  Was  his 

cuftom  to  do,  he  looked  ftedfaftly  upon  his  murderers. 
Such  an  appearance  of  mifery  in  his  face,  overgrown  with 
hair,  and  wafted  with  anxiety,  fo  much  affected  the  at- 
tendants or  Here  k:  us,  that  they  covered  their  faces  dur- 
ing the  melancholy  fcene.  That  officer  defpatched  him, 
while  he  ftretched'his  neck  cut  of  the  litter  to  receive  the 
blow.  Thus  fell  Cicero,  in  the  fiXtyfourrh  year  of  his 
age.  Herennius  cut  off  his  head,  and,  by  Antony's  com- 
inand,  his  hands  two,  with  which  he  had  written  the  Pk?l- 
;t>t>ics.  Such  was  the  title  he  gave  his  orations  against 
Antony,  and  they  retain  it  to  this  day. 

When  thefe  parts  cf  C-cero's  body  were  brought  to 
Rome,  Antony  happened  to  be  holding  an  aflernbiy  for 
the  election  ot  ma'giftra^es.  He  no  fooner  beheld  them, 
than  he  cried  out,  "  Now  let  there  be  an  end  of  all  pro- 
"fcriptions.::  He  ordered  the  head  and  hands  to  be 
fattened  up  over  the  rojlra,  a  dreadful  ipedtacle  to  the 
Roman  people,  who  thought  they  did  not  fo  much  fee 
the  face  of  Cicero,  as  a  picture  of  Antony's  foul.  Yet 
he  did  one  act  of  juftice  on  this  occafion,  which  was 
the  delivering  up  Philologus  to  Pomponia  the  wife  of 
Quintus.  When  me  was  miftrefs  of  his  fate,  befide  oth- 
er horrid  punimments,  (he  made  him  cut  off  his  own 
flem  by   peacemeal,   and  roaft  and  eat  it.     This  is  the 
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account  fome  hiftorians  give  us;  but  Tyro,  Cicero's  freed- 
iriaii,  makes  no  mention'of  the  treachery  of  Philologus. 

I  am  informed,  that  a  long  time  after,  Ccefar  going  to 
fee  one  cf  his  grandfens,  found  him  with  a  book  of  Cice- 
ro's in  his  hands.  The  boy,  alarmed  at  the  accident, 
endeavored  to  hide  the  book  under  his  robe  ;  which 
Caefar  perceived,  and  took  it  from  him  ;  and  after  having 
run  mod  of  it  over  as  he  flood,  he  returned  it,  and  faid, 
ft  My  dear  child,  this  was  an  eloquent  man,  and  a  lover  of 
"  his  country. " 

Being  conlul  at  the  time  when  he  conquered  Antony,  he 
took  the  fon  of  Cicero  for  his  colleague  }  under  whole 
aufpices  the  fenatetook  down  the  ftatues  of  Antony,  de- 
faced all  the  monuments  of  his  honor,  and  decreed,  that, 
for  the  future,  none  of  his  family  fnould  bear  the  name  of 
Marcus.  Thus  the  divine  juitice  referved  the  completion 
of  Antony's  puniihment  for  the  houfe  of  Cicero. 
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COMPARED. 

X  HBSE  are  the  moft  momerable  circurnfrarices  in  the 
lives  cf  Demcfthenes  and  Cicero,  that  could  be  ccllecled 
from  the  hiftorians  which  have  come  to  our  knowledge. 
Though  I  fhall  not  pretend  to  compare  their  talents  for 
fpeaking;  yet  this,  1  think,  I  oui;ht  to  obferve,  that  De- 
mofthenes,  by  the  exertion  of  all  his  powers,  both  natural 
and  acquired,  upon  that  object  only,  came  to  exceed  in 
energy  and  ft rength,  the  moil  celebrated  pleaders  of  his 
rime  ;  in  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  Myle.  all  that  were 
eminent  for  the  fublime  of  declamation  ;  and  in  accuracy 
and  art,  the  moil  able  profeiTors  of  rhetoric.  Cicero's 
itudies  were  mere  general  ;  and,  in  his  treafures  cf  knowl- 
edge, he  had  a  great  variety.  He  has  left  us  a  number  of 
:al  tracts,  which  he  compofed  upon  the  princi- 
ples of  the  academy.  And  we  fee  femething  of  an  ofteb- 
tation  of  lea  n  the  very  orations  which  he  wrote  for 

the  forum  a  bar. 

Their  different  tempers  are  difcernable  in  their  way  of 
writing.     That  of  Denioithenes,  without  any  embeHjfh- 
ments  cf  wit  and    humor,  is   always   grave   and  ferioi 
Nor  does  it  fmell  of  the  lamp,  as  Pytheas  tauntingly  £1 
5  k  2 
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but  of  the  water  drinker,  of  the  man  of  thought,  of  ons 
who  was  characterized  by  the  aufterities  of  life.  But  Ci- 
cero, who  loved  to  indulge  his  vein  of  pleafantry*  fo  much 
affeeled  the  wit,  that  he  fometimes  funk  into  the  buffoon  ; 
and  by  affecting  gaiety  in  the  mod  ferious  things  to  ferve 
his  client,  he  has  offended  again  ft  the  rules  of  propriety 
and  decorum.  Thus,  in  the  oration  of  Caelius,  he  fays, 
"  Where  is  the  abfurdity,  if  a  man,  with  an  affluent  for- 
"  tune  at  command,  mall  indulge  himfelf  in  pleafure  ?  It 
'*  would  be  madnefs  not  to  enjoy  what  is  in  his  power  ; 
"  particularly,  when  fome  ot  the  greateft  phiiofophers 
"  place  man's  chief  good  in  pleafure  ?"* 

When  Cato  impeached  Muraena,  Cicero,  who  was  then 
confui  undertook  his  defence  ;  and,  in  his  pleading,  took 
occadon  to  ridicule  feveral  paradoxes  of  the  Stoics,  becaufe 
Cato  was  of  that  feet .  He  fucceeded  fo  far  as  to  faife  a 
laugh  in  the  affembly  ;  and  even  among  the  judges.  Upon 
which  Cato  fmiled,  and  faid  to  thofe  who  fat  by  him, 
"  What  a  pleafant  confui  we  have!"  Cicero,  indeed, 
was  naturally  facetious  j  and  he  not  only  loved  hisieft, 
but  his  countenance  was  gay  and  fmiling.  Whereas  De- 
mofthenes  had  a  care  and  thought fulnefs  in  his  afpecl, 
which  he  feldom  or  never  put  off.  Hence  his  enemies,  as 
he  confeffes,  called  him  a  morofe  ill  natured  man. 

It  appears  alfo  from  their  writings^  that  Demofthencs, 
whin  he  touches  upon  his  own  praife,  does  it  with  an  in- 
offenfive  delicacy.  Indeed,  he  never  gives  into  it  at  ail, 
but  when  he  has  fome  great  point  in  view;  and  on  all 
other  occafions  is  extremely  modeft.  But  Cicero,  in  his 
^rations,  fpeaks  in  fuch  high  terms  of  himfelf,  that  it  is 
flam  he  had  a  moft  intemperate  vanity.  Thus  he  cries 
*ut  : 

Let  arms  revere  the  robe,  the  warrior's  laurel 
Yield  to  the  paim  of  eloquence. 

At  length  he  came  to  commend  not  only  his  own  actions 
and  operations  in  the  commonwealth,  but  his  orations  toe, 
as  well  thofe  which  he  had  only  pronounced,  as  thofe  which 
he  had  committed  to  writing,  as  if,  with  a  juvenile  vanity, 
he  were  vying  with  the  rhetoricians  Ifocratesand  Anaximc- 

*  Plutarch  has  not  quoted  this  paflage  with  accuracy.  Cicero 
apologises  for  the  excelles  of  youth  j  but  does  not  defea'd  er  ap- 
prove Ihfe  piirfUii  cf  plcaiurfe. 
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lies,  inftead  o£  being  infpired  with  the  great  ambition  of 
guiding  the  Roman  people, 

fierce  in  the  field,  and  dreadful  to  the  foe. 

It  is  necefiafy,  indeed,  for  a  ftatefman  to  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  eloquence  ;  but  it  is  mean  and  illiberal  to  reft: 
in  fuch  a  qualification,  or  to  hunt  after  praife  in  that  quar- 
ter. In  this  refpecl:  Demofthenes behaved  with  more  dig* 
nity,  with  a  fu'prrior  elevation  of  foul.  He  (aid,  "  Hit 
"  ability  to  explain  himfelf  was  a  mere  acquifition  ;  and 
"not  fo  perfect,  but  that  it  required  great  candor  and  in- 
"  diligence  in  the  audience."  He  thought  it  muft  be,  as 
indeed  it  is,  only  a  low  and  little  raind,  that  can  value  it- 
felf  upon  fuch  attainments. 

They  both,  undoubtedly,  had  political  abilities,  as  well 
as  powers  to  perfuade.  They  had  them  in  fuch  a  degree, 
that  men  who  had  armies  at  their  devotion,  ftood  in  need 
of  their  fupport.  Thus  Chares,  DiopithesandLeofthenes, 
availed  themfelves  of  Demofthenes  ;  Pompey,  and  young 
Csefar,  of  Cicero  ;  as  Csefar  himfelf  acknowledges  in  hie 
Commentaries  addreffed  to  Agrippa  and  Maecenas. 

It  is  an  obfervation  nolefsjuft  than  common,  that  noth- 
ing makes  fo  thorough  a  trial  of  a  man's  difpofition,  as 
power  and  authority.  For  they  awake  every  paffion,  and 
difeover  ^very  latent  vice.  Demofthenes  never  had  an  op- 
portunity for  a  trial  of  this  kind.  He  never  obtained  any 
eminent  charge  ;  nor  did  he  lead  thofe  armies  againft:  Phil- 
ip, which  his  eloquence  had  raifed.  But  Cicero  went  quseft- 
or  into' Sicily,  and  proconful  into  Cicilia  and  Cappadocia; 
at  a  time,  too,  when  avarice  reigned  without  control ;  when 
the  governors  of  provinces  thinking  it  beneath  them  to 
take  a  clandeftine  advantage,  fell  to  open  plunder  ;  when, 
to  take  another's  property  was  thought  no  great  crime, 
and  he  who  took  moderately  palfedfor  a  man  of  character. 
Yet,  at  fuch  a  time  as  this,  Cicero  gave  many  proofs  of 
his  contempt  of  money  ;  many  of  his  humanity  and  good- 
nefs.  At  Rome,  with  the  title  only  of  conml,  he  had  an 
abfolute  and  dictatorial  power  againft  Catiline  and  his  ac- 
complices. On  which  occaficn  he  verified  the  prediction 
of  Plato,  "That  every  (rate  will  be  delivered  from  its 
"  calamities,  when,  by  the  favor  of  fortune,  great  power 
"  unites  with  wifdom  and  juftice  in  one  perfon." 

It  is  mentioned  to  the  difgrace  of  Demofthenes,  that  his 
eloquence  was  mercenary  j  that  he  privately  compofedora-, 
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tions  both  for  Phormio  and  Apoliodorus,  though  adverfa- 
ries  in  the  fame  caufe.  To  which  we  may  add,  that  he 
was  fufpecxed  of  receiving  money  from  the  king  of  Perfia, 
and  condemned  for  taking  bribes  of  Harpalus.  Suppofing 
feme  of  thefe  the  calumnies  of  thofe  who  wrote  againff 
him,  (and  they  are  not  a  few)  yet  it  is  impoilible  to  affirm 
that  he  was  proof  againft  the  prefents  which  were  fent  him 
by  princes,  as  marks  of  honor  and  refpec~t.  This  was  too 
much  to  be  expected  from  a  man  who  vetted  his  money  at 
intereft  upon  mips.  Cicero,  on  the  other  hand,  had  mag- 
nificent prefents  fent  him  by  the  Sicilians,  when  he  was 
sedile  ;  by  the  king  of  Cappadocia,  when  proconful  ;  and 
his  friends  prelTed  him  to  receive  their  benefactions,  when 
in  exile  ;  yet,  'as  we  have  already  obferved,  he  refufed 
them  all. 

The  banifhment  of  Demofthenes  reflected  infamy  upon 
him  ;  for  he  was  convicted  of  taking  bribes  ;  that  of  Ci- 
cero, great  honor;  becaufe  he  fullered  for  destroying  trai- 
tors, who  had  vowed  the  ruin  of  their  country.  The  for- 
mer, therefore,  departed  without  exciting  pity  or  regret  ; 
for  the  latter,  the  fenate  changed  their  habit,  continued  in 
mourning,  and  could  not  be  perfuaded  to  pais  any  act,  till 
the  people  had  recalled  him.  Cicero,  indeed,  fpent  the 
time,  of  exile  in  an  inactive  manner  in  Macedonia  ;  but 
with  Demofthenes  it  was  a  bufy  period  in  his  political 
character.  Then  it  was  (as  we  have  mentioned  above) 
that  he  went  to  the  feveral  cities  of  Greece,  ftrengthened 
the  common  intereft,  and  defeated  the  defigns  of  the  Mac- 
edonian ambaifadcrs.  In  which  refpect  he  difcovered  a 
much  greater  regard  for  his  country,  than  Themiftocles 
and  Akibiades,  when  under  the  fame  misfortune.  After 
his  return,  he  purfued  his  former  plan  of  government,  and 
continued  the  war  with  Antipater  and  the  Macedonians. 
Whereas  Lselius  reproached  Cicero  in  full  fenate,  with 
fitting  fiient,  when  Csefar,  who  was  not  yet  come  to  years 
of  maturity,  applied  for  the  confulfhip  contrary  to  law. 
And  Brutus,  in  one  of  his  letters,  charged  him  with 
"  having  reared  a  greater  and  more  unfupportabletyran- 
"  ny,  than  that. which  they  had  deftroyed." 

As  to  the  manner  of  their  death,  we  cannot  think  of 
Cicero's  without  a  contemptuous  kind  of  pity.  How  de*- 
plorable  to  fee  an  old  man,  for  want  of  proper  refolution, 
iuffering  himfelf  to  be  carried  about  by  his  fervants,  endeav- 
oring.to  hide  hirufelf  from  death;  which  was  a  me.Tengrr 
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that  nature  would  foon  have  fent  him,  and  overtaken  not- 
withstanding and  flaughtered  by  his  enemies  !  The  other 
Chough  he  did  difeover  feme  fear,  by  taking  fanctuary,  is, 
nevcrthelefs,  to  be  admired  for  the  provifion  he  had  made 
of  poifon,  for  the  care  with  which  he  had  pre&rved  it,  and 
his  noble  manner  of  ufing  it.  So  that,  when  Neptune  did 
not  afford  him  an  afylum,  he  had  recou rfe  to  a  more  invio- 
lable altar,  refcued  himfeif  from  the  weapons  of  the 
guards,  and  eluded  the  cruel  ry  of  Antipater. 
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X  HOSE  who  firft  thought  that  the  arts  might  be  com- 
pared to  the  fenfes,  in  the  perception  of  their  refpective 
objects,  appear  to  me  to  have  well  understood  the  power  by 
wbichthat  perception  was  to  be  formed-,  the  power  of  dif- 
tingui  filing  contrary  qualities  ;  for  this  they  have  in  com- 
mon. But  in  the  mode  of  diftinguifhing,  as  well  as  in  the 
end  of  what  is  diftinguifhed,  they  evidently  differ.  The 
fenfes,  for  infiance,  have  no  connate  power  of  perceiving 
a  white  object  more  thaa'a  black  one  ;  what  is  fweet, 
more  than  what  is  bitter  ;  or  what  is  foft  and  yielding, 
more  than  what  is  hard  and  foii-d.  Their  office  is  to  rew 
ceive  impreilions  from  fuch  objects  as  ftrike  upon  them, 
and  to  convey  thofe  impreffions  to  the  mind.  But  the  opl 
eration  of  the  arts  is  more  rational.  They  are  not,  like 
the  fences,  paflive  in  their  perceptions.  They  choo-fe  or 
reject  what  is  proper  or  improper.  What  is  go^d  they 
«tlend  to  primarily,  and  intentionally  ;  and  that  is  evil, 
oftly  accidentally,  in  order  to  avoid  it.  Thus*  the  art  of 
medicine  confiders  the  nature  of  difeafes  ;  and  mufic  that 
of  difcordant  founds,  in  order  to  produce  their  contraries. 
And  the  moft  excellent  of  all  arts,  temperance,  juftice,  and 
prudence,  teach  us  to  judge  not  only  of  what  is  honorable, 
juff,  and  ufeful,  but  alfa  of  what  is  pernicious,  difgrace- 
ful,  and  unjuit.  Thefe  arts  beftow  no  praife  on  that  in- 
nocence which  boafts  of  an  entire  ignorance  of  vice  in  their 
reckoning,  it  is  rather  an  abfurd  fimplicity  to  be  ignorant 
of  thofe  things,  which  every  man  that  is  difpofed  to  live 
virtuoufly  mould  make  it  his  particular  care  to  know.  Ac- 
cordingly the  ancient  Spartans,  at  their  feafts,  ufed  to  com- 
pel the  helots  to  drink  an  excefiive  quantity  of  wine,  and 
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then  bring  them  into  the  public  halls  where  they  dined,  to 
fhow  the  young  men  what  drunkennefs  was. 

We  do  not,  indeed,  think  it  agreeable,  either  to  human- 
ity or  good  policy,  to  corrupt  fome  of  the  fpecies,  in  order 
not  to  corrupt  others.  Yet,  perhaps,  it  may  not  be  amiis 
to  infert  among  the  red  of  the  lives,  a  few  examples  o'f 
thofe  who  have  abufed  their  power  to  the  purpofes  of  li- 
centicufhefs,  and  whofe  elevation  has  only  made  their  vices 
greater  and  more  confpicuous.  Not  that  we  adduce  them 
to  give  pleafure,  cr  to  adorn  our  paintings  with  the  graces 
of  variety  ;  but  we  do  it  from  the  fame  motive  with  Ifme- 
nias  the  Thebanmufician,  who  prefented  his  fcholars  both 
with  good  and  bad  performers  on  the  flute  ;  andufed  to  fay, 
"  Thus  you  mu ft  play  ;  and  Thus  you  mud  not  play." — 
And  Antigenidas  obferved,.  ".That  young  men  would 
'■'•hear  able  performers  with  much  greater  pleafure,  after 
"  they  had  heard  bad  ones."  In  like  manner,  according 
to  my  opinion,  we  mall  behold  and  immitate  the  virtuous 
with  greater  attention,  if  we  be  not  entirely  unacquainted 
with  the  characters  of  the  vicious  and  infamous. 

In  this  book,  therefore,  we  fliall  give  the  lives  of  Deme- 
trius, furnamed  Poliorcetesy  and  of  Antony  the  triumvir, 
men  who  have  moft  remarkably  verified  that  obfervation  of 
Plato,  "  That  great  parts  produce  great  vices,  as  well  as 
"  virtues/''  They  were  equally  addicted  to  wine  and  wo- 
men ;  both  excellent  foldiers,  and  perfons  of  great  munifi- 
cence ;  but  at  the  fame  time  prodigal  and  infoient. — 
There  was  the  fame  refemblance  of  their  fortune.  For,  in 
the  courfe  of  their  lives,  they  met  both  with  great  fuccefs, 
and  great  difappointments  ;  now,  extending  their  conquefts 
with  the  utmbft  rapidity,  and  now  lofing  ail  ;  now  falling 
beyond  all  expectation  ;  and  now  recovering  themfelves 
when  there  was  as  little  profpect  of  fuch  a  change.  This 
fimilarity  there  was  in  their  lives  ;  and  in  the  concluding 
fcene  there  was  not  much  difference  ;  for  the  one  was 
taken  by  his  enemies,  and  died  in  captivity,  and  the  other 
was  near  fharing  the  fame  fate, 

Antigonus  having  two  fons  by  Stratonice,  the  daughter 
of  Corraeus,  called  the  one  after  his  brother,  Demetrius, 
and  the  other  after  his  father,  Philip.  So  mod  hiftorians 
fay.  But  fome  affirm  that  Demetrius  was  not  the  fon  of 
Antigonus, but  his  nephew  j  and  that  his  father  dying  and 
leaving  him  an  infant3  and  his  mother  foon  after  marrying 
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Antigonus,  he  was  on*that  account,  confidered  as  his  Ton. 
Philip,  who  was  not  many  years  younger  than  Demetrius, 
died  at  an  early  period.  Demetrius,  though  tall,  was  not 
eqaal  in  fize  to  h;s  father  Antigonus.  But  his  beauty  and 
jhis  mien  were  fo  inimitable,  that  no  ftatuary  or  painter 
could  hit  off  a  likenefs.  His  countenance  had  a  mixture  of 
grace  and  dignity  ;  and  was  at  once  amiable  and  awful  ; 
and  the  unfubdued  and  eager  air  of  youth  was  blended  with 
the  majefty  of  the  hero  and  the  king.  There  was  the  fame 
happy  mixture  in  his  behavior,  which  infpired,  at  the  fame 
time,  both  plcafure  arid  awe.  In  his  hours  of  leifure,  a 
rooft  agreeable  companion  ;  in  his  table,  and  every  fpecies 
of  entertainment,  of  all  princes  the  mod:  delicate  ;  and  yet, 
when  bufinefs  called,  nothing  could  equal  his  activity,  his 
diligence,  and  defpatch.  In  which  refpect  he  imitated 
Bacchus  mo  ft  of  all  the  gods  ;  fince  he  was  not  only  ter- 
rible in  war,  but  knew  how  to  terminate  war  with  peace, 
and  turn  with  the  happieft  addrefs  to  the  joys  and  pleaf. 
ures  which  that  infpires. 

His  affection  for  his  father  was  remarkably  great  ;  and 
in  the  refpecl:  he  paid  his  mother,  his  love  for  his  other 
parent  was  very  difcernable.  His  duty  was  genuine,  and 
not  in  the  leaft  influenced  by  the  considerations  of  high  fra- 
tion  or  power.  Demetrius  happening  to  come  from  hunt- 
ing, when  his  father  was  giving  audience  to  feme  ambaf- 
fadors,  went  up  and  fainted  him,  and  then  fat  down  by 
him  with  his  javelins  in  his  hand.  After  they  had  receiv- 
ed their  anfwer,  and  were  going  away,  Antigonus  called 
out  to  them,  und  faid,  "  You  may  mention,  too,  the  hap- 
"  py  terms  upon  which  I  am  with  fen."  By  which  he 
gave  them  to  underftand,  that  the  harmony  and  confidence 
in  which  they  lived,  added  ftrength  to  the  kingdom,  and 
fecurity  to  his  power.  S©  incapable  is  regal  authority  of 
admitting  a  partner,  fo  liable  to  jealoufy  and  hatred,  that 
the  greateft  and  oldeft  of  Alexander's  fucceflbrs  rejoiced 
that  he  had  no  occafion  to  fear  his  own  fon,  but  could 
freely  let  him  approach  him  with  his  weapons  in  his  hand. 
Indeed,  we  may  venture  to  fay,  that  this  family  alone,  in 
the  courfe  of  many  fuccellions  was  free,  f  10m  thefe  e- 
vils.  Of  all  the  defendants  of  Antigonus,  Philip  was  the 
only  prince  who  put  his  fon  to  death  ;  whereas,  in  the 
families  of  other  kings,  nothing  is  more  common  than  the 
murders  of  fonst  mothers  and  wives.  As  for  the  kill. 
ing   of  brothers,  like  a  fofiuJatum  in  geometry,  it  w:.-> 
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confidered  as  indifputabiy  neceflfary  to  the  fafety  of  the 
reigning  prince. 

That  Demetrius  was  originally  well  difpofed  by  nature 
to  the  offices  of  humanity  and  friendfhip,  the  following  is 
a  proof.  Mithridates,  the  fon  of  Ariobarzanes,  was  of  the, 
fame  age,  and  his  conitant  companion.  He  Was  likewife  One 
of  the  attendants  of  Antigonus,  and  bore  an  unblemifhed 
character.  Yet  Antigonus  conceived  ibme  fufpicion  of  him 
from  a  dream.  He  thought  he  entered  a  large  and  beauti- 
ful field,  and  fowed  it  with  filings  of  geld.  This  produced 
a  crop  of  the  fame  precious  metal  ;  but  coming  a  little  after 
to  vifit  it,  he  found  it  was  cut,  and  nothing  left  but  the 
'ftalks.  As  he  was  in  great  dilrefs  about  his  lofs,he  heard 
ibme  people  fay,  that  Mithridates  had  reaped  the  golden 
harveft,  and  was  gone  with  it -towards  the  Euxine  fea. 

Difturbed  at  the  dream,  he  communicated  it  to  his  fon, 
having  fir  ft  made  him  fwear  to  keep  it  fecret,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  informed  him  of  his  abfolute  determination  to 
deftroy  Mithridates.  Demetrius  was  exceedingly  concerned 
at  the  affair,  but  though  his  friend  waited  on  him  as  ufual* 
that  they  might  purfue  their  diverfions  together,  he  durit 
not  fpeak  to  him  on  the  fubject,  becaufe  of  his  oath.  By 
degrees,  however,  he  drew  him  afide  from  the  reft  of  his 
companions  ;  and  when  they  were  atone,  he  wrote  on  the 
ground,  with  the  bottom  of  his  fpear,  "  Fly,  Mithridates." 
The  young  man  understanding  his  danger,  fled  that  night 
into  Cappadocia  ;  and  fatefoon  accomplifhed  the  dream  of 
Antigonus.  For  Mithridates  conquered  a  rich  and  exten- 
sive country,  and  founded  the  family  of  the  Pontic  kings, 
which  continued  through  eight  fncceffions,  and  was  at  laft 
deftroyed  by  the  P.omans.  This  is  a  fufficient  evidence 
that  Demetrius  was  naturally  well  inclined  to  jaftice  and 
humanity. 

But  as,  according  to  Empedocles,  love  and  hatred  are 
the  fources  of  perpetual  wars  between  the  elements,  par- 
ticularly fuch  as  touch  or  approach  each  other  ;  fo  among 
the  fuccelTors  of  Alexander  there  were  continual  wars  ;  and 
the  contentions  were  always  the  mod  violent  when  inflamed 
by  the  oppoiition  of  intereft,  or  vicinity  of  place.  This 
was  the  cafe  of  Antigonus  and  Ptolemy.  Antigonus,  while 
he  refided  in  Phrygia,  received  information  that  Ptolemy 
was  gone  from  Cyprus  into  Syria,  where  he  was  ravaging 
the  country,  and  reducing  the  cities  either  by  folicitation  or 
force.     Upon  this,  he  fent  his  fon,  Demetrius  agalnfthim, 
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though  he  was  only  twentytwo  years  of  age  ;  and  in  this 
"ftrft  command  had  the  greater!  and  moft  difficult  affairs  to 
manage.  But  a  young  and  unexperienced  man  was  un- 
equally matched  with  a  general  from  the  fchool  of  Alex- 
ander, who  had  diftingutihed  himfelf  in  many  important 
combats  under  that  prince.  Accordingly,  he  was  defeat- 
ed near  Gaza  ;  five  thoufand  of  his  men  were  killed,  and 
eight  thoufand  taken  prifoners.  Helollalfo  his  tents,  his 
military  cheft,  and  his  whole  equipage.  But  Ptolemy  fent 
them  back  to  him,  together  with  his  friends  ;  adding  this 
generous  and  obliging  meffage,  "  That  they  ought  only 
*'  to  contend  for  glory  and  empire."  When  Demetrius 
received  it,  he  begged  of  the  gods,  "  That  he  might  not 
"  long  be  Ptolemyas  debtor,  but  fcon  have  it  in  his  power 
"to  return  the  favor."  Nor  was  he  difconcerted,  as 
moft  young  men  would  be,  with  fuch  a  mifcarriage  in  his 
iirft  efTay.  On  the  contrary,  like  a  complete  general, 
accuflomed  to  the  viciffitudes  of  fortune,  he  employed 
himfelf  in  making  new  levies  and  providing  arms  ;  he 
kept  the  cities  to  their  duty,  and  exercifed  the  troops  he 
had  raifed. 

As  foon  as  Antigonus  was  apprifed  how  the  battle  went, 
he  faid,   U  Ptolemy  has,  indeed,  beaten  boys,  but  he  fl;all 
"  fpon  have  to  do  with   men."     However,  as  he  did  not 
choofe'to  reprefs  the  fpirit  of  his  fon,  on  his  requeft,   he 
gave  him  permiffion  to  try  his  fortune  again  by  himfelf. 
Not  long  after  this,  Cilles,  Ptolemy's  general,  undertook 
to  drive  Demetrius  entirely  out  of  Syria  ;  for  which  pur- 
pofe  he  brought  with  him  a   numerous  army,  though  he 
held  him  in  contempt,  on  account  of  his  late  defeat.    But 
Demetrius,  by  a  hidden  attack,  (truck  his  adverfaries  with 
fuch  a  panic,  that  both  the  camp  and  the  general  fell  into 
his  hands,  together  with  very  confiderable  treasures .  Yet 
he  did  not  confider  the  gain,  but  the  ability  to  give  ;  nor 
fo  much  valued  the  glory  and  riches  which  this  advantage 
brought  him,  as  its  enabling  him  to  requite  the  generofity 
of  Ptolemy.     He  was  not,  however,  for  proceeding  upon 
his  own  judgment  ;  he  consulted  his  father  ;  and,  on  his 
free  permiffion  to  act  as  he  thought  proper,  loaded  Cilles 
and  his  friends  with   his   favors,  and  fent  them  back  to 
their  matter.     By   this   turn  of  affairs,  Ptolemy  loft  his 
footing  in  Syria  ;  and    Antigonus  marched   down  from 
Celaenas,  rejoicing  in  his  fon's  fuccefs,  and  impatient  to 
embrace  him. 

Vol.  V,  JL 
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Demetrius,  after  this,  being  fent  to  fubdue  the  Naba* 
thaean  Arabs,  found  himfelf  in  great  danger,  by  falling 
into  a  defert  country,  which  afforded  no  water.  But  the 
barbarians,  aftonimed  at  his  uncommon  intrepidity,  did 
not  venture  to  attack  him  ;  and  he  reared  with  a  confid- 
erable  booty,  amongft  which  were  feven  hundred  camels. ' 

Antigonus  had  formerly  taken  Babylon  from  Seleucus  ; 
but  he  had  recovered  it  by  his  own  arms  ;  and  was  now 
marching  with  his  main  army,  to  reduce  the  nations  which 
bordered  upon  India,  and  the  provinces  about  Mount 
Caucafus.  Mean  time  Demetrius,  hoping  to  find  Mesopo- 
tamia unguarded,  fuddenly  palTed  the  Euphrates,  and  fell 
upon  Babylon.  There  were  two  ftrong  caftles  in  that 
city  ;  but  by  this  manoeuvre,  in  the  ab  fence  of  Seleucus, 
he  feized  one  of  them,  diflodged  the  garriion,  and  placed 
there  feven  thoufand  of  his  own  men.  After  this,  he  or- 
dered the  reft  of  his  foldiers  to  plunder  the  country  for 
their  own  ufe,  and  then  returned  to  the  fea  coaft.  By 
thefe  proceedings  he  left  Seleucus  better  eftahliihed  in  his 
dominions  than  ever.;  for  his  laying  wafte  the  country, 
feemed  as  if  he  had  no  farther  claim  to  it. 

In  his  return  through  Syria,  he  was  informed  that 
Ptolemy  was  befieging  HalicarnafTus  ;  upon  which  he 
battened  to  its  relief,  and  obliged  him  to  retire.  As  this 
ambition  to  fuccor  the  diflreiTeo,  gained  Antigonus  and 
Demetrius  great  reputation,  they  conceived  a  ftrong  defire 
to  refcue  all  Greece  from  the  flavery  it  was  held  in  by 
Caffander  and  Ptolemy.  No  prince  ever  engaged  in  a 
more  juil  and  honorable  war.  For  they  employed  the 
wealth  which  they  had  gained  by  the  conqueft  of  the  bar- 
barians, for  the  advantage  of  the  Oreeks  ;  fcleiy  with  a 
view  to  the  honor  that  fuch  an  enterprife  promifed. 

When  they  had  refolved  to  begin  their  operations  with 
Athens,  one  cf  his  friends  adviied  Antigonus,  if  he  took 
the  city,  to  keep  it,  as  the  key  cf  Greece  ;  but  that  prince 
would  not  liflen  to  him  :  He  iaid,  "  The  beft  and  fecureit 
ci  of  all  keys  was  the  friendship  of  the  people  ;  and  that 
IC  Athens  was  the  watch  tower  of  the  world,  from  whence 
"  the  torch  of  his  glory  would  blaze  over  the  earth. " 

In  confequence  or*  thefe  resolutions,  Demetrius  failed  to 
Athens,  with  five  thou  land  talents  of  fifver,  and  a  fleet  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  (hips.  Demetrius,  the  Phalerean, 
governed  the  city  for  Caffander,  and  had  a  good  garrifon 
in  the  fort  ofMiinvchia.  Hi*  adverfary,  who  managed  the 
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affair,  both  with  prudence  and  good  fortune,  made  his  ap- 
pearance before  the  Piraeus  on  the  twentyfifth  of  May.* 
The  town  had  no  information  of  his  approach  ;  and  when 
they  faw  his  fleet  coming  in,  they  concluded  that  it  be-' 
longed  to  Ptolemy,  and  prepared  to  receive  it  as  fuch. 
But  at  laft  the  officers  who  commanded  in  the  city,  being 
undeceived,  ran  to  oppofe  it.  All  the  tumult  and  confu- 
fion  followed,  which  was  natural  when  an  enemy  came 
unexpected,  and  was  already  landing.  For  Demetrius 
finding  the  mouth  of  the  harbor  open,  ran  in  with  eafe  ; 
and  the  people  could  plainly  diitinguifh  him  on  the  deck 
of  his  fnip,  whence  he  made  figns  to  them  to  compofe 
themfelves  and  keep  filence.  They  complied  with  his  de- 
mand ;  and  a  herald  was  ordered  to  proclaim,  "  That  his 
"  father  Antigonus,  in  a  happy  hour,  he  hoped,  for  A- 
"  thens,  had  lent  him  to  reinstate  them  in  their  liberties^ 
"  by  expelling  the  garrifon,  and  to  reft  ore  their  laws  and 
"  ancient  form  of  government. " 

Upon  this  proclamation,  the  people  threw  down  their 
arms,  and  receiving  the  propofai  with  loud  acclamations, 
deflred  Demetrius  to  land,  and  called  him  their  benefactor 
and  deliverer.  Demetrius,  the  Phalerean,  and  his  parti - 
zans,  thought  it  neceftary-to  receive  a  man  who  came  with- 
fuch  a  fuperior  force,  though  he  fhould  perform  none  of 
his  promifes,  and  accordingly  fent  deputies  to  make  their 
fubmlfllon.  Demetrius  received  them  in  an  obliging  man- 
ner, and  fent  back  with  them  Ariftodemus  the  Milefian, 
a  friend  of  his  father's.  At  the  fame  time,  he  was  not 
unmindful  of  Demetrius  the  Phalerean^  who,  in  this  rev- 
olution, was  more  afraid  of  the  citizens  than  of  the  ene- 
my ;  but  out  of  regard  to  his  character  and  virtue,  fent 
him  with  a  ftrong  convoy  to  Thebes,  agreeably  to  his  re- 
queft.  He  likewife  ami  red  the  Athenians,  that  however 
defirous  he  might  be  to  fee  their  city,  he  would  deny  him- 
felf  that  pleafure  till  he  had  fet  it  entirely  free,  by.  expel- 
ling the  garrifon.  He  therefore  furrounded  the  fortrefs  of 
Munychia  with  a  ditch  and  rampart,  to  cut  off  its  com- 
munication with  the  reft  of  the  city,  and  then  failed  ta 
Megara,  where  Callander  had  another  garrifon. 

On  his  arrival,  he  was  informed,  that  Cratefipolis,  the 
wife  of  Alexander,  the  fon  of  Polyperchon,  a  celebrated 
beauty,  was  at  Patrae,  and  had  a  deiire  to  fee  him.     la 
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eonfeouence  of  which,  he  left  his  forces  in  the  territory  of 
Megara,  and  with  a  few  light  horfetook  the  road  toPatrae.. 
When  he  was  near  the  place,  he  drew  off  from  his  men, 
and  pitched  his  tent  apart,  that  Cratefipolis  might  not  be 
perceived  when  fne  came  to  pay  her  vifit.  But  a  party  of, 
the  enemy  getting  intelligence  of  this,  fell  fuddenly  upon 
him.  In  his  alarm,  he  had  only  time  to  throw  over  him 
a  mean  cloak  ;  and,  in  that  difguife,  faved  himfelf  by 
flight.  So  near  an  infamous  captivity  had  his  intemperate 
love  of  beauty  brought  him.  As  for  his  tent,  the  enemy 
took  it,  with  all  the  riches  it  contained. 

After  Megara  was  taken,  the  foldiers  prepared  to  plun- 
der it  ;  but  the  Athenians  interceded  ftrongly  for  that 
people,  and  prevailed.  Demetrius  was  fatisfied  with  ex- 
pelling the  garrifon,  and  declared  the  city  free.  Amidft 
thefe  tranfaftions,  he  bethought  himfelf  of  Stilpo,  a  phi- 
lofcpher  of  great  reputation,  who  fought  only  the  retire- 
ment and  tranquillity  of  a  ftudious  life.  Hefent  for  him, 
and  afked  him,  "  Whether  they  had  taken  any  thing  from 
li  him  ?"  u  No,"  faid  Stilpo,  "  I  found  none  that  wanted 
"  to  fteal  any  knowledge."  The  foldiers,  however,  had 
clandestinely  carried  off  alrnoft  all  the  flaves.  Therefore, 
when  Demetrius  paid  his  refpetts  to  him  again,  on  leaving 
the  place,  he  faid,  ((  Stilpo,  I  leave  you  entirely  free  :" 
"  True,"  anfwered  Stilpo,  u  for  you  have  not  left  a  flave 
"  among  us." 

Demetrius  then  returned  to  the  fiege  of  Munychia  j 
diflodged  the  garrifon,  and  demolished  the  fortrefs.  After 
which  the  Athenians  preffed  him  to  enter  the  city,  and  he 
complied.  Having  aftembied  the  people,  he  reeftablifhed 
the  commonwealth  in  its  ancient  form  ;  and,  moreover, 
promifed  them  in  the  name  of  his  father,  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thoufand  meafures*  of  wheat,  and  timber  enough  to 
build  a  hundred  galleys.  Thus  they  recovered  the  democ- 
racy fifteen  years  after  it  was  diffolved.  During  the  in- 
terval,  after  the  Lamian  war,  and  the  battle  of  Cranon, 
the  government  was  called  an  oligarchy,  but,  in  fact,  was 
monarchical  :  for  the  power  of  Demetrius  the  Phalerern 
met  with  no  control. 

Their  deliverer  appeared  glorious  in  his  fervices  to 
Athens  ;  but  they  rendered  him  obnoxious  by  the  extrav- 
agant honors  they  decreed  him.  For  they  were  the  mft 
who  gave  him  and  his  father  Antigonus  the  title  of  kings,. 

*  Medimni. 
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which  they  had  hitherto  religioufly  avoided  ;  and  which 
was,  indeed,  the  only  thing  left  the  descendants  of  Philip 
and  Alexander  uninvaded  by  their  generals.  In  the  next 
place,  they  alone*  honored  them  with  the  appellation  of 
the  gods  protectors  ;  and,  inftead  of  denominating  the  year 
as  formerly,  from  the  archon,  they  abolifhed  his  office, 
created  annually  in  his  room  a  prieft  of  thofe  gods  pro- 
tectors, and  prefixed  his  name  to  all  their  public  acts. 
They  likewife'  ordered  that  their  portraits  mould  be~ 
wrought  in  the  holy  veil  with  thofe  of  the  other  gods.f 
They  confecrated  the  place  where  their  patron  firft.  alight- 
ed from  his  chariot,  and  erected  an  altar  there  to  Deme- 
trius C^/fl^/^.  They  addded  two  to  the  number  of 
their  tribes,  and  called  them  Demetrius  and  Antlgonls  ; 
in  confequence  of  which  the  fenate,  which  before  confided 
of  five  hundred  members,  was  to  ccnfift  of  fix  hundred  ; 
for  each  tribe  fupplied  fifty. 

Stratocles,  of  whofe  inventions  thefe  wife  compliments 
were,  thought  of  a  ftroke  ftill  higher  :  He  procured  a  de- 
cree, that  thofe  who  mould  be  fent  upon  public  bufinefs 
from  the  commonwealth  of  Athens  to  Antigonus  and  De- 
metrius, fhould  not  be  called  ambajjadors,  but  the  or  i,  & 
title  which  had  been  appropriated  to  thofe  who,  on  the 
folemn  feftivals,  carried  the  cuftomaryfacrifkes  to  Delphi 
and  Olympia,  in  the  name  of  the  Grecian  flutes.  This 
Stratocles  was,  in  all  refpects,  a  perfon  of  the  moft  oaring 
effrontery,  and  the  moft  debauched  life,  info  much  that  he 
feemed  to  imitate  the  ancient  Cleon  in  his  fcurrilous  and 
licentious  behavior  to  the  people.  He  kept  a  miftrefs 
called  Phylacium  ;  and  one  day,  when  fhe  brought  from 
the  market  fome  heads  for flipper*  he  f aid,  "Why,  hew 

*  No  other  people  were  found  capable  of  fuch  vile  adulation. 
Their  fervility  fliowed  how  little  they  deferved  the  liberty  that  was 
r-eftored  them. 

■f  Every  fifth  year  the  Athenians  celebrated  the  P  an  allien  a  a,  ov 
feftival  of  Minerva,  and  carried  in  procefijoh  the  Fkplum,  or  hoi  v 
veil,  in  which  the  defeat  of  the  Titans,  and  the  actions  of  Minerva' 
were  inwrought.  In  this  veil,  too,  they  placed  the  figures  of  thofe 
commanders,  who  had  difUnguifhed  them  lei  ves  by  their  victories ; 
and  from  thence  came  the  exprefiion,  that  fuch  a  one  was  worthy 
o£  the >Peplum>;  meaning,  that  he  was  a  brave  foldier.  As  to  the 
form  of  the  Peplum,  it  was  a  large  robe  without  ficeves.  It  was 
drawn  by  land  in  a  machine  like  a  (hip  along  the  Ceramicus,  as  far 
as  the  temple  of  Ceres  at  Eknfis  ;  from  whence  if  was  brought  back 
and  confecrated  in  the  citadel. 
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u  now  !  you  have   provided  us  juft  fuch  things  to  eat,  as 
"  we  ftatefmen  ufe  for  tennis  balls." 

When  the  Athenians  were  defeated  in  the  fea  fight  near 
Amorgas,  he  arrived  at  Athens  before  any  account  of  the 
misfortune  had  been  received,  and  palling  through  the 
Ceramicus  with  a  chaplet  on  his  head,  told  the  people  that' 
they  were  victorious.  He  then  moved  that  facriflces  of 
thankfgiving  fhould  be  offered,  and  meat  diftributed  among 
the  tribes  for  public  entertainment.  Two  days  after,  the 
poor  remains  of  the  fleet  were  brought  home  ;  and  the 
people,  in  great  anger,  calling  him  to  anfwer  for  the 
impofition,  he  made  his  appearance  in  the  height  of  the 
tumult,  with  the  moft  confummate  aflurance,  and  faid, 
"  What  harm  .have  I  done  you,  in  making  you  merry  for 
"  two  days  ?"    Such  was  the  impudence  of  Stratocles. 

But  there  were  other  extravagances,  hotter  than  fire  it- 
felfy  as  Ariftophanes  exprefFes  it.  One  flatterer  outdid 
even  Stratocles  in  fervility,  by  procuring  a  decree  that 
Demetrius,  whenever  he  vifited  Athens,  mould  be  receiv- 
ed with  the  fame  honors  that  were  paid  to  Ceres  and  Bac- 
chus ;  and  that  whoever  exceeded  the  reft  in  the  fplendor 
and  magnificence  of  the  reception  he  gave  that  prince, 
fhould  have  money  cut  of  the  treafury  to  enable  him  to  fet 
up  fome  pious  memorial  of  his  fuccefs.  Thefe  inflances 
of  adulation  concluded  with  their  changing  the  name  of 
the  month  Munychion  to  Demetrion,  with  calling  the  lafc 
day  of  every  month  Demetrias  ;  and  the  Dionrfia,  or 
feafts  of  Bacchus,  Demetna. 

The  gods  foon  mowed  how  much  ihey  were  offended  at 
thefe  things.  For  the  veil  in  which  were  wrought  the 
figures  of  Demetrius  and  Antigonus,  along  with  thofe  of 
Jupiter  and  Minerva,  as  they  carried  it  through  the  Cera- 
micus,  was  rent  afimder  by  a  fudden  ftorm  of  wind.  Hem- 
lock grew  up  in  great  quantities  round  the  altars  of  thofe 
princes,  though  it  is  a  plant  feldcm  found  in  that  country. 
On  the  day  when  the  Dionyjia  were  to  be  celebrated,  they 
were  forced"  to  put  a  ftop  to  the  proceffton  by  theexceilive 
cold  which  came  entirely  out  of  feafon  $  and  there  fell  fo 
ftrong  a  hoar  froft,  that  it  bladed  not  only  the  vines  and 
rgtrees,  but  great  part  of  the  corn  in  the  blade.  Hence, 
Philippides,  who  was  an  enemy  to  Stratocles,  thus  attacked 
him  in  one  of  his  comedies :  "  Who  was  the  wicked  caufe 
•'■of  our  vines  being  bladed  by  the  fr oft, and  of  the  facred 
"  veil's  being  rent   af  under  ?    He,-  who  transferred  thf- 
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u  honors  of  the  gods  to  men  :  It  is  he,  not  comedy,* 
"  that  is  the  ruin  of  the  people. "  This  Philippides  en- 
joyed the  friendfhip  of  Lylimachus,  and  the  Athenians 
received  many  favors  from  that  prince  on  his  account. 
Nay,  whenever  Lyfimachus  was  waited  on  by  this  poet,  or 
happened  to  meet  him,  he  confidered  it  as  a  good  omen, 
and  a  happy  time  to  enter  upon  any  great  bufinefs,  or  im- 
portant expedition.  Befides,  he  was  a  man  of  excellent 
charadter,  never  importunate,  intriguing,  or  over  officious* 
like  thofe  who  are  bred  in  a  court.  One  day,  Lyfimachus 
talked  to  him  in  the  moft  obliging  manner,  and  faid, 
"  What  is  there  of  mine  that  you  would  fhare  in  ?"  u  Any 
"  thing,"  faid  he,  "  but  your  fecrets."  I  have  purpofely 
contrafted  thefe  characters,  that  the  difference  may  be  ob- 
vious between  the  comic  writer  and  the  demagogue. 

What  exceeded  all  the  rage  of  flattery  we  have  men- 
tioned, was  the  decree  propofed  by  Dromoclidesthe  Sphet- 
tian  ;  according  to  which,  they  were  to  confult  the  oracle 
of  Demetrius,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  were  to  ded- 
icate certain  fhields  at  Delphi.  It  was  conceived  in  thefe 
terms  :  u  In  a  fortunate  hour,  be  it  decreed  by  the  people, 
u  that  a  citizen  of  Athens  be  appointed  to  go  to  the  god 
"  protestor,  and,  after  due.  facrifices  offered,  demand  of 
"  Demetrius,  the  god  protector,  what  will  be  the  mcfr 
"  pious,  the  moft  honorable  and  expeditious  method  of 
"  eonfecrating  the  intended  offerings.  And  it  is  hereby 
u  enacted,  that  the  people  of  Athens  will  follow  the  meth- 
"  od  dictated  by  his  oracle."  By  this  mockery  of  incenfe 
to  his  vanity,  who  was  fcarcely  in  his  fenfes  before,  they 
rendered  him  perfectly  infane. 

;  During  his  flay  at  Athens,  he  married  Eurydice,  a  de- 
fcendant  of  the  ancient  Miltiades,  who  was  the  widow  of 
Opheltas  king  of  Cyrene,  and  had  returned^  to  Athens 
after  his  death.  The  Athenians  reckoned  this  a  particular 
favor  and  honor  to  their  city  ;  though  Demetrius  made 
no  fort  of  difficulty  of  marrying,  and  had  many  wives  at 
the  fame  time.  Of  all  his  wives,  he  paid  moil  refpect  to 
Phila,  becaufe  fhe  was  the  daughter  of  Antipater,  and  had 
been  married  to  Graterus,  who,  of  all  the  fucceflors  of 
Alexander,  was  moft  regretted  by  the  Macedonians.    De- 

*  It  is  probable  that  Stratoclcs,  and  other  perfonsof  his  character, 
inveighed  againil  the -dramatic  writers,  on  account  of  the  liberties 
they  took  with  their  vices.     Though  this  was  .  after  the   time  that 

die  middle  comedy  prevailed  at  Athens. 
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metrius  was  very  young,  when  his  father  perfuaded  him 
to  marry  her,  though  (he  was  advanced  in  life,  and,  on 
that  account,  unfit  for  him.  As  he  was  disinclined  to  the 
match,  Antigonus -is  faid  to  have  repeated  to  him  that 
verfe  of  Euripides,  with  a  happy  parody  : 

When  Fortune  fp  reads  her  {lores,  we  yield  to  marriage 
Againft  the  bent  of  nature. 

Only  putting  marriage  inftead  of  bondage.  However,  the 
refpecc  which  Demetrius  paid  Phila  and  his  other  wives, 
was  not  of  fuch  a  nature,  but  that  he  publicly  entertained 
many  miftreiTes,  as  well  (laves  as  freeborn  women,  and 
was  more  infamous  for  his  exceffes  of  that  fort,  than  any 
other  prince  of  his  time. 

Mean  time  his  father  called  him  to  take  the  conduct  of 
the  war  againft  Ptolemy  ;  and  he  found  it  neceffary  to  obey 
him.  But  as  it  gave  him  pain  to  leave  the  war  he  had 
\mdertaken  for  the  liberties  of  Greece,  which  was  fo  much 
more  advantageous  in  point  of  glory,  he-fent  to  Cleonides, 
who  commanded  for  Ptolemy  in  Sicyon  and  Corinth,  and 
offered  him  a  pecuniary  confideration,  on  condition  that 
he  would  fet  thofe  cities  free.  Cleonides,  not  accepting 
the  propofal,  Demetrius  immediately  embarked  his  troops^ 
and  failed  to  Cyprus.  There  he  had  an  engagement  with 
Menelaus, brother  to  Ptolemy,  and  defeated  him.  Ptolemy 
himfelf  foon  after  made  his  appearance  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  land  forces,  and  a  conliderable  fleet.  On  which 
occanon,  feveral  menacing  and  haughty  mefTages  paffed 
between  them.  Ptolemy  bade  Demetrius  depart,  before 
he  collecled  all  his  forces,  and  trod  him  under  fcot  ;  and 
Demetrius  faid,  he  would  let  Ptolemy  go,  if  he  would 
promife  to  evacuate  Sicyon  and  Corinth. 

The  approaching  battle  awaked  the  attention  not  only 
of  the  parties  concerned,  but  of  all  other  princes  ;  for,  be- 
iide  the  uncertainty  of  the  event,  fo  much  depended  upon 
it,  that  the  conqueror  would  not  be  matter  of  Cyprus  and 
Syria  alone,  but  fuperior  to  all  his  rivals  in  power.  Pto- 
lemy advanced  with  a  hundred  and  fifty  fhips,  and  he  had 
ordered  Menelaus,  with  fixty  more,  to  come  out  of  the  har- 
bor of  Salamis,  in  the  heat  of  the  battle,  and  put  the  ene- 
my in  diforder  by  falling  on  his  rear.  Againft  thefe  fix- 
ty fhips,  Demetrius  appointed  a  guard  of  ten,  for  that 
number  was  fuffieient  to  block  up  the  mouth  of  the  harbor. 
His  land  forces  he  ranged  on  the  adjoining  promontories, 
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and  tlien  bore  down  upon  his  ad\rerfary  with  a  hundred  and 
eighty  fhips.  This  he  did  with  fo  much  impetuofity,  that 
Ptolemy  could  not  ftand  the  fhock,  but  was  defeated,  and 
fled  with  eight  (hips  only,  which  were  all  that  he  faved. 
For  feventy  were  taken,  with  their  crews,  and  the  reft  were 
funk  in  the  engagement.  His  numerous  train,  his  fer- 
vants,  friends,  wives,  arms,  money,  and  machines,  that 
were  ftationed  near  the  fleet,  in  tranfports,  all  fell  into  the> 
hands  of  Demetrius,  and  he  carried  them  to  his  camp. 

Among  thefe  was  the  celebrated  Lamia,  who  at  firft  was 
only  taken  notice  of  for  her  performing  on  the  flute,  which 
was  by  no  means  contemptible,  but  afterwards  became  fa- 
mous as  a  courtezan.  By  this  time  her  beauty  was  in  the 
wane,  yet  (he  captivated  Demetrius,  though  not  hear  her 
age,  and  {o  effectually  enflaved  him  by  the  peculiar  power 
of  her  addrefs,  that,  though  other  women  had  a  paffion 
for  him,  he  could  only  think,  of  her. 

After  the  fea  fight,  Menelaus  made  no  further  refin- 
ance, but  furrendered  Salamis  with  all  the  mips,  and  the 
land  forces,  which  confifted  of  twelve  hundred  horfe,  and 
twelve  thoufand  foot. 

This  victory,  fo  great  in  iffelf,  Demetrius  rendered  ftill 
more  glorious,  by  generoiity  and  humanity,  in  giving 
the  enemy's  dead,  an  honorable  interment,  and  fetting  the 
prifoners  free.  He  felecled  twelve  hundred  complete  fiiits 
of  armor  from  the  fpoils,  and  beftowed  them  on  the  A~ 
thenians.  Ariftodemus,  the  Miiefian,  was  the  perfon  he 
fent  to  his  father,  with  an  account  of  the  victory.  Of  all 
the  courtiers,  this  man  was  the  boldeft  iiatterer  ;  and,  on 
the  prefent  occafion  he  defigned  to  outdo  himfelf.  When 
he  arrived  on  the  coaft  of  Syria  from  Cyprus,  he  would  not 
fufFer  the  fhip  to  make  land  ;  but  ordering  it  to  anchor  at 
a  diftance,  and  all  the  company,  to  remain  in  it,  he  took 
the  boat,  and  went  on  more  alone.  He  advanced  towards 
the  palace  of  Antigonus,  who  was  watching  for  the  event 
of  this  battle,  with  all  the  folicitude  that  is  natural  to  a 
man  who  has  fo  great  a  concern  at  flake.  As  foon  as  he 
was  informed  that  the  mefienger  was  coming,  his  anxiety 
increafed  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  could  fcarce  keep  within 
his  palace.  He  fent  his  officers  and  friends,  one  after  an- 
other, to  Ariftodemus,  to  demand  what  intelligence  he 
brought.  But,  inftead  of  giving  any  of  them  an  anfwer,. 
he  walked  on  with  great  filence  and  folemnity.  The  king» 
by  this  time  much  alarmed,  and  having  no  longer  patience,. 
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went  to  the  door  to  meet  him.  A  great  crowd  was  gath* 
ered  about  Ariftodemus,.  and  people  were  running  from  all 
quarters  to  the  palace  to  hear  the  news.  When  he  was 
near  enough  to  be  heard,  he  ftretched  out  his  hand,  and 
cried  aloud,  "  Hail  to  king  Antigonus  !  We  have  totally 
"  beaten  Ptolemy  at  fea  ;  we  are  matters  of  Cyprus,  and 
"  have  made  fixteen  thoufand  eight  hundred  prifoners." 
Antigonus  anfwered,  "  Hail  to  you  too,  my  good  friend  f 
"  but  I  will  punifh  you  for  torturing  us  fo  long;  you  mail 
"  wait  long  for  your  reward." 

The  people  now,  for  the  firfl  time,  proclaimed  Antigo- 
nus and  Demetrius  kings.  Antigonus  had  the  diadem  im- 
mediately put  on  by  his  friends.  He  fent  one  to  Deme- 
trius ;  and  in  the  letter  that  accompanied  it,  add  reded  him 
under  the  ftyle  of  king.  The  ^Egyptians,  when  they  were 
apprifed  of  this  circumftance,  gave  Ptolemy  likewife  the 
title  of  king,  that  they  might  not  appear  to  be  difpirited 
with  their  late  defeat.  The  other  fucceflbrs  of  Alexander 
caught  eagerly  at  the  opportunity  to  aggrandize  themfelves. 
Lyfimachus  took  the  diadem  ;  and  Seleucus  did  the.  fame 
in  his  tranfaclions  with  the  Greeks.  The  latter  iiad  worn 
it  fome  time,  when  he  gave  audience  to  the  barbarians. 
CafFander  alone,  while  others  wrote  to  him,  and  faluted 
him  as  king,  prefixed  his  name  to  his  letters  in  the  fame 
manner  as  formerly. 

This  title  proved  not  a  mere  addition  to  their  name  and 
figure.  It  gave  them  higher  notions.  It  introduced  a 
pompoufnefs  into  their  manners,  and  felf  importance  into 
their  difcourfe.  Juft  as  tragedians,  when  they  take  the 
habit  of  kings,  change  their  gait,  their  voice,  their  whole 
deportment,  and  manner  of  addrefs.  After  this  they  be- 
came more  fevere  in  their  judicial  capacity  ;  for  they  laid 
afide  that  diffimulation  with  which  they  had  concealed 
their  power,  and  which  had  made  them  much  milder  and 
more  favorable  to  their  fubjetts.  So  much  could  one 
word  of  a  flatterer  do  !  Such  a  change  did  it  effect  in  the 
whole  face  of  the  world  ! 

Antigonus,  elated  with  his  fon's  achievments  at  Cyprus, 
immediately  marched  again  ft  Ptolemy  ;  commanding  his 
land  forces  in  perfon,  while  Demetrius,  with  a  powerful 
fleet,  attended  him  along  the  coaft.  One  of  Antigonus's 
friends,  named  Medius,  had  the  event  of  this  expedition 
Communicated  to  him  in  a  dream.  He  thought  that  Anti- 
gonus and  his  whole  army  were  running  a  race.     At  fir  ft 
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he  feemed  to  fun  with  great  fwiftnefs  and  force  ;  but  af- 
terwards his  ftrength  gradually  abated  j  and,  on  turning, 
he  became  very  weak,  and  drew  his  breath  with  fuch  pain 
that  lie  could  fcarce  recover  himfelf.  Accordingly,  An- 
tigenic met  with  many  difficulties  at  land,  and  Demetrius 
encountered  fuch  a  ftorm  at  fea,  that  he  was  in  danger  of 
being  driven  upon  an  impracticable  fhore.  In  this  itorm 
he  loft  many  of  his  mips,  and  returned  without  effecting 
any  thing. 

Antigonus  was  now  little  fhortcf  eighty  ;  and  his  great 
fize  and  weight  difquaiified  him  for  war,  vt 1 1 1  more  than 
his  age.  He  therefore  left  the  military  department  to  his 
fon  ;  who,  by  his  good  fortune,  as  well  as  ability,  man-aged 
it  in  the  happier!  manner.  Nor  was  Antigonus  hurt  by 
3iis  fons  debaucheries,  his  expenfive  appearance,  or  his 
long  caroufals  ;  for  thefe  were  the  things  in  which  Deme- 
trius employed  himfelf  in  time  of  peace  with  the  utmofl 
licentioufnefs  and  mod  unbounded  av.dity.  But  in  war, 
no  man,  however  naturally  temperate,  exceeded  him  in 
fobriety. 

When  the  power  that  Lamia  had  over  him  was  evident 
to  all  the  world,  Demetrius jcame  after  fome  expedition  or 
other  to  falute  his  father,  and  kiffed  him  (o  cordially, 
that  lie  laughed,  and  laid,  iC  Surely^  my  fon,  you  think 
"  you  are  kiffing  Lamia."  Once  when  he  had  been 
fpending  many  days  with  his  friends  over  the  bottle,  he 
excufed  himfelf  at  his  return  to  court,  by  faying,  "  That 
"  he  had  been  hindered  by  a  defluxion."  "  So  I  heard," 
faid  Antigonus,  "  but  whether  was  the  defluxion  from 
u  Thafos  or  from  Chios  :"  Another  time,  being  informed 
that  he  was  indifpofed,  he  went  to  fee  him  ;  and  when  he 
came  to  the  door,  he  met  one  of  his  favorites  going  out. 
He  went  in,  however,  and  fitting  down  by  him,  took  hold 
of  his  hand.  Demetrius  faid  his  fever  had  now  left  him. 
u  I  know  it,"  faid  Antigonus,  ■"  for  I  met  it  this  moment 
"  at  the  door."  With  fuch  mildnefs  he  treated  his  fon's 
faults,  out  of  regard  to  his  excellent  performances.  It  is 
the  cuftom  of  the  Scythians  in  the  midft  of  their  caroufals 
to  frrike  the  firings  of  their  bows,  to  recal,  as  it  were, 
their  courage  which  is  melting  away  in  pleafure.  But 
Demetrius  one  while  gave  himfelf  up  entirely  to  pleafure, 
and  another  while  to  bufinefs  ;  he  did  not  intermix  them. 
His  military  talents,  therefore,  did  not  Suffer  by  his  at- 
tentions of  a  gayer  kind. 
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Nay,  he  feemed  to  fhow  greater  abilities  in  his  prepara- 
tions  for  war,  than  in  the  ufe  of  them.  He  was  not  content 
unlefs  he  had  flores  that  were  more  than  fufficient.  There 
was  fomething  peculiarly  great  in  the  conftruction  of  his 
fhips  and  engines,  and  he  took  an  unwearied  pleafnre  in  the 
inventing  of  new  ones.  For  he  was  ingenious  in  the  fpec- 
ulative  part  of  mechanics  ;  and  he  did  not,  like  other 
princes,  apply  his  tafte  and  knowledge  of  thofe  arts  to  the 
purpofes  of  diverfion,  or  to  purfuits  of  no  utility,  fuch  as 
playing  on  the  flute,  painting,  or  turning. 

./Eropus,  king  of  Macedon,  fpent  his  hours  of  leifure  in 
making  httle  tables  and  lamps.  Atralus,*  furnaraed 
Philometer,f  amufed  himfelf  with  planting  poifonous 
herbs,  not  only  henbane  and  hellebore,  but  hemlock, 
.aeon  it,  and  dorycnium.t  Thefe  he  cultivated  in  the  roy- 
al gardens,  and  befides  gathering  them  at  their  proper 
leafons,  made  it  his  bufmefs  to  know  the  qualities  of  their 
juice  and  fruit.  And  the  kings  of  Parthia  took  a  pride  in 
forging  and  fharpening  heads  for  arrows.  But  the  me- 
chanics of  Demetrius  were  of  a  princely  kind  ;  there  was 
always  fomething  great  in  the  fabric.  Together  with  a 
fpirit  of  curiofity,  and  love  of  the  arts,  there  appeared  in  ail 
his  works  a  grandeur  of  defign,  and  dignity  of  invention, 
fo  that  they  were  not  only  worthy  of  the  genius  and  wealth, 
but  of  the  hand  of  a  king.  His  friends  were  aftonifhed  at 
their  greatnefs,  and  his  very  enemies  were  pleafed  with 
their  beauty.  Nor  is  this  defcription  of  him  at  all  exag- 
gerated. His  enemies  u'fed  to  fraud  upon  the  more  looking 
with  admiration  upon  hisgallies  of  fifteen  or  fixteen  banks 
of  oars,as  they  failed  along ;  and  hisengines,called  helepoles^ 
were  a  pleafing  fpeclacle  to  the  very  towns  which  he  be-, 
fieged.  This  is  evident  from  facts.  Lyfimachus,  who  of 
all  the  princes  of  his  time  was  the  bittereft  enemy  to  De- 
metrius, when  he  came  to  compel  him  to  raife  the  ficgc  of 
Soli  in  Cilicia,  defired  he  would  fhow  him  his  engines  of 
war,  and  his  manner  of  navigating  the  gallies  ;  and  he 

*  Plutarch  does  not  do  that  honor  to  Attains  which  he  deierves, 
when  he  mentions  his  employments  as  unworthy  of  a  prince.  He 
made  many  experiments  in  natural  philoiophy,  and  wrote  a  treatife 
on  agriculture.  Other  kings,  particularly  Hiero  and  Archelaus, 
did  the  fame. 

t  This  is  a  miftake  in  Plutarch.  Philometer  was  another  prince, 
who  made  agriculture  his  amufement, 

±  Dorycniiwiwas  a  common  poifonous  plant,  which  was  fo  called 
from  the  points  of  fpears  being  tinged  with  its  jaicei. 
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was  io  (truck  with  the  fight,  that  he  immediately  retired. 
And  the  Rhodians,  after  they  had  (tood  a  long  fiege,  and 
at  lafr.  comproraifed  the  affair,  requeued  him  to  leave  fomc 
of  his  engines,  as  monuments  both   of  his  power,  and  of  ( 
their  valor. 

His  war  with  the  Rhodians  was  occafioned  by  their  al- 
liance with  Ptolemy  ;  and  in  the  courfe  of  it  he  brought 
the  larger!  of  his  helepoleswo  to  their  walls.  Its  bafe  was 
fquare  ;  each  of  its  fides  at  the  bottom  fortyeight  cubits 
wide  ;  and  it  was  fixtyfix  cubits  high.  The  fides  of  the 
feveral  divifions  gradually  leffened,  io  that  the  top  was 
much  narrower  than  the  bottom.  The  infide  was  divided 
into  feveral  ftories,  or  rooms,  one  above  another.  The 
front  which  was  turned  towards  the  ememy,  had  a  win- 
dow in  each  flory,  through  which  miftive  weapons  of  va- 
rious kinds  were  thrown  ;  for  it  was  filled  with  men  who 
practifed  every  method  of  fighting.  It  neither  fhook  nor 
veered  the  leaft  in  its  motion,  but  rolled  on  in  afteady  up- 
right pofition.  And,  as  it  moved  with  a  horrible  noife, 
it  at  once  pieafed  and  terrified  the  fpeclators.  * 

He  had  two  coats  of  mail  brought  from  Cyprus,f  for 
his  ufe  in  this  war,  each  of  which  weighed  forty  min<z<. 
Zoilus,  the  maker,  to  fhow  the  excellence  of  their  temper, 
ordered  a  dart  to  be  fhot  at  one  of  them  from  an  engine  at 
the  diftance  of  twentyfix  paces  ;  and  it  {rood  fo  firm,  that 
there  was  no  more  mark  upon  it  "than  what  might  be  made 
with  fuch  a  ftyle  as  is  ufe'din  writing.  This  he  took  for 
himfelf,  and  gave  the  other  to  Alcimus  the  Epirot,  a  man 
of  the  greatell  bravery  and  ftrength  of  any  in  his  army. 
The  Epirot's  whole  fuit  of  armor  weighed  two  talents, 
whereas  that  of  others  weighed  no  more  than  one.  He 
fell,  in  the  fiege  of  Rhodes,  in  an  action  near  the  theatre. 

As  the  Rhodians  defended  themfelves  with  great  fpirit, 
Demetrius  was  not  able  to  do  any  thing  confiderable. — 
There  was  one  thing  in  their  conduct  which  he  particular- 
ly  refented  ;  and,  for  that  reafon  he  perfifted  in  the  fiege. 
They  had  taken  the  veffel  in  which  were  letters  from  his 
wife  Phiia,  together  with  fome  robes  and  pieces  of  tapeflry, 

*  Diodorus  Siculus  fays  this  machine  had  nine  ftories  ;  and  that 
it  rolled  on  four  large  wheels,  each  of  which  was  fixteen  feet  high. 

+  Pliny  fays  that  the  Cyprian  adamant  was  impregnable.  Cy- 
prus was  tamo  us  for  thp  metal  of  which  armor  was  made  even  in 
the  time  of  the  Troian  war  ;  and  Agamemnon  had  a  cuirafs  fent 
him  from  Cyniras  king  of  Cyprus.     Horn,  IL  xi. 
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and  they  fent  it,  as  it  was,  to  Ptolemy.  In  which  they 
were  far  from  imitating  the  pclitenefs  of  the  Athenians, 
who,  when  they  were  at  war  with  Philip,  happening  to 
take  his  couriers,  read  all  the  other  letters,  but  fent  him 
that  of  Olympia's  with  the  feal  entire. 

But  Demetrius,  though  much  incenfed,  did  not  retaliate 
upon  the  Rhodians,  though  he  foon  had  an  opportunity. 
Protogenes  of  Caunus  was  at  that  time  painting  for  them 
the  hiftory  of  Jalyfus,*  and  had  ahnoft  fmifhed  it,  when 
Demetrius  feized  it  in  one  of  the  fuburbs.  The  Rhodians 
fent  a  herald  to  intreat  him  to  fpare  the  work,  and  not 
fuffer  it  to  be  de'flroyed.  Upon  which  he  faid,  "  He  would 
"  rather  burn  the  pictures  of  his  father,  than  hurt  fo  la- 
ct  borious  a  piece  of  art."  For  Protogenes  is  faid  to  have 
been  (even  years  in  finiming  it.  Apelles  tells  us,  that 
when  he  firft  few  it,  he  was  fo  much  aftoniihed  that  he 
could  not  fpeak  ;  and,  at  laft,  when  he  recovered  himfelf, 
he  faid,  "  A  mafterpiece  of  labor  1  A  wonderful  perform- 
"  ance  !  But  it  wants  thofe  graces  which  raife  the  fame  of 
**  my  paintings  to  the  ikies."  This  piece  was  afterwards 
carried  to  Rome,  and  being  added  to  the  number  of  thofe 
collected  there,  was  deftroyed  by  fire.  The  Rhodians  now 
began  to  grow  weary  of  the  war.  Demetrius  too  wanted 
only  a  pretence  to  put  an  end  to  it,  and  he  found  one. 
The  Athenians  came  and  reconciled  them  on  this  condi- 
tion, that  the  Rhodians  mould  aflift  Antigonus  and  Deme- 
trius, as  allies,  in  all  their  wars,  except  thofe  with  Ptolemy. 

*  We  have  not  met  with  the  particular  fubjeft  of  this  famous 
painting.  Jalyfus  was  one  of  the  fabulous  heroes,  the  fon  of  Ochi- 
mus,  and  grandfon  of  Apollo  ;  and  there  is  a  town  in  Rhodes  cal- 
led Jalyfus,  which  probably  had  its  name  from  him.  It  was  in  this 
picture  that  Protogenes,  when  he  had  long  labored  in  vain  to  paint 
the  foam  of  a  dog,  happily  hit  it  off,  by  throwing  the  brum,  in  an- 
ger, at  the  dog's  mouth.  Lilian,  as  well  as  Plutarch,  fays,  that  he 
was  feven  years  in  nnifhiag  it.  Pliny  tells  us,  that  he  gave  it  four 
coats  of  colors,  that  when  one  was  effaced  by  time,  another  might 
fupply  its  place.  He  tells  us,  too,  that  while  Protogenes  was  at  work , 
he  was  vifited  by  Demetrius,  and  when  the  latter  afked  him  how  he 
cGuld  profecute  his  work  with  fo  much  caJranefs  under  the  rage  of 
war  ?  he  anfwer.eid,  "That  though  Demetrius  was  at  war  with 
'•  Rhodes,  he  did  not  fuppofe  he  was  at  war  with  the  arts."  He  is 
faid  to  have  lived  on  lupines  during  the  time  he  was  employed  on 
this  painting,  that  his  judgment  might  not  be  clouded  by  luxurious 
diet.  The  piclure  was  brought  to  Rome  by  Camus,  and  placed  in 
the  Temple  of  Peace,  where  it  remained  till  the  time  of  Cdmmo- 
dus  ;  when,  together  with  die  temple,  it  was  conlumed  by  lire. 
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At  the  fame  time  the  Athenians  called  him  to  their  fiic- 
cor  againft  CafTander,  who  was  beiieging  their  city.  In 
confequence  of  which,  he  failed  thither  with  a  fleet  of 
three  hundred  and  thirty  fhips,,  and  a  numerous  body  of 
land  forces.  With  thefe  he  not  only  drove  CafTander  out 
of  Attica,  but  followed  him  to  Thermopylae,  and  entirely 
defeated  him  there.  Heraclea  then  voluntarily  fubmitted, 
and  he  received  into  his  army  fix  thoufand  Macedonians, 
who  came  over  to  him.  In  his  return  he  rettored  liberty 
to  the  Greeks  within  the  Straits  of  Thermopylae,  took  the 
Boeotians  into  his  alliance*  and  Hiade  himfelf  matter  of 
Cenchreae.  He  likewife  reduced  Phyle  and  Pana£his,  the 
bulwarks  of  Attica,  which  had  been  garrifoned  by  CafTan- 
der, and  put  them  in  the  hands  of  the  Athenians  again. 
The  Athenians,  though  they  had  lavimed  honors  upon 
him  before  in  the  mod  extravagant  manner,  yet  contrived 
on  this  occafion  to  appear  new  in  their  flattery.  They  gave 
orders  that  he  mould  lodge  in  the  back  part  of  the  Par- 
thenon ;  which  accordingly  he  did,  and  Minerva  was  laid 
to  have  received  him  as  her  gueft  :  A  guett  not  very  fit  to 
come  under  her  roof,  or  fuitable  to  her  virgin  purity. 

In  one  of  their  expeditions,  his  brother  Philip  took  up 
his  quarters  in  a  houfe  where  there  were  three  yo.ung  wo- 
men.- His  father,  Antigonus,  faid  nothing  to  Philip  ;  but 
called  the  quarter  matter,  and  faid  to  him  in  his  prefence, 
"  Why  do  not  you  remove  my  fon  put  of  thislodging,where 
u  he  is  fo  much  ftraitened  for  room  ?"  And  Demetrius, 
who  ought  to  have  reverenced  Minerva,  if,  on  no  other  ac- 
count, yet  as  his  eldelt  fitter  (forfo  he  affected  to  call. her) 
behaved  in  fuch  a  manner  to  perfons  of  both  fexes  who  were 
above  the  condition  of  flaves,  and  the  citadel  was  fo  pol- 
luted with  his  debaucheries,  that  it  appeared  to  be  kept  fa- 
cred  in  fome  degree,  when  he  indulged  himfelf  only  with 
fuch  prottitutes  as  Chryfis,  Lamia,  Demo,  and  Anticyra. 

Some  things  we  choofeto  pafsover  out  of  regard  to  the 
character  of  the  city  of  Athens  ;  but  the  virtue  and  chattity 
of  Democles  ought  not  to  be  left  under  the  veil  of  filence. 
Democles  was  very  young  ;  and  his  beauty  was  no  fecret 
to  Demetrius.  Indeed  his  furname  unhappily  declared  it,, 
for  he  was  called  Democles  the  Handfome.  Demetrius, 
through  his  emimVies,  left  nothing  unattempted  to  gain, 
him  by  great  offers,  or  to  intimidate  him  by  threats  ;  but 
neither  could  prevail.  He  left  the  wrettling  ring  and  all 
public  exercifes,  and  made  ufe   only   of  a-  private  bath, 
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Demetrius  watched  his  opportunity,  and  furprifed  him 
there  alone.  The  boy,  feeing  nobody  near  to  aflift  him, 
and  the  impoflibility  of  refuting  with  any  effect,  took  off 
the  cover  of  the  cauldron,  and  jumped  into  the  boiling 
water.  It  is  true,  he  came  to  an  unworthy  end,  but  his 
fentiments  were  worthy  of  his  country  and  of  his  perfonal 
merit. 

Very  different  were  thofe  of  Cleaenetus  the  fon  of  Cleo- 
medon.  That  youth  having  procured  his  father  the  re- 
million  of  a  fine  of  fifty  talents,  brought  letters  from  De- 
metrius to  the  people,  iignifying  his  pleafure  in  that  refpect. 
By  which  he  not  only  dishonored  himfelf,  but  brought 
great  trouble  upon  the  city.  The  people  took  off  the  fine, 
but  at  the  fame  time  they  made  a  decree,  that  no  citizen 
mould,  for  the  future,  bring  any  letter  from  Demetrius, 
Yet  when  they  found  that  Demetrius  was  difobliged  at  it, 
and  exprefled  his  refentment  in  ftrong  terms,  they  not  only 
repealed  the  act,  but  punifhed  the  perfons-who  propofed 
and  fupported  it,  fome  with  deafh,  and  fome  with  banifh- 
ment.  They  likewife  pafied  a  new  edict,  importing, 
"  That  the  people  of  Athens  hadrefolved  that  whatfoever 
"  thing  Demetrius  might  command,  mould  be  accounted 
"  holy  in  refpect  of  the  gods,  and  juft  in  refpect  of  men." 
Seme  perfon  of  better  principle,  on  this  occafion,  happening 
;  o  fay,  that  Stratocles  was  mad  in  propofing  fuch  decrees, 
Demochares  the  Leuconian  anfwered,*  "  He  would  be 
"  mad,  if  he  were  not  mad."  Stratocles  found  his  ad- 
vantage in  his  fervility  ;  and  for  this  faying,  Demochares 
v,as  profecuted  and  banifhed  the  city.  To  fuch  meannefTes 
were  the  Athenians  brought,  when  the  garrifon  feemed  to 
be  removed  cut  of  their  city,  and  they  pretended  to  be  a 
free  people  ! 

Demetrius  afterwards  paffed  into  Peloponnefus,  where 
he  found  no  refinance,  for  all  his  enemies  fled  before  him, 
or  furrendered  their  cities.  He  therefore  reduced  with  eafe 
that  part  of  the  country  called  Acle,  and  all  Arcadia, except 
Mantinea.  Argos,  Sicyon,  and  Corinth,  he  fet  free  from 
their  garrifons  by  giving  the  commanding  officers  a  hundred 
talents  to  evacuate  them.  About  that  time  the  feafts  of 
b  came  on  at  Argos,  and  Demetrius  prefided  in  the 

*  The  nephew  of  Demoiihenes.     The  Greek  text  that  calls  hira 
haxtoyzvc)  is  erroneous.     It  fhould  be  fctucoifvo 
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ties  and  other  exhibitions.  During  thefe  folemnities  he  - 
married  Deidamia  the  daughter  of  iEacides  king  of  the 
Moloffians,  and  fitter  of  Pyrrhus.  He  told  the  Sicyonians 
that  they  lived  out  of  their  city,  and  fhowing  them  a  more 
advantageous  fmiation,  perfuaded  them  to  build  one  where* 
the  town  now  frauds.  Along  with  the  fituation  he  likewifc 
changed  the  name,  calling  the  town  Demetrias,  inftead  of 
Sicyon. 

The  ftates  being  afiernbled  at  the.  Ifthmus,  and  a  pro- 
digious number  of  people  attending,  he  was  proclaimed 
general  of  all  Greece,  as  Philip  and  Alexander  had  been 
before  ;  and  in  the  elation  of  power  and  fuccefs,  he  thought 
himfelf  a  much  greater  man.  Alexander  robbed  no  other 
prince  of  his  title,  nor  did  he  ever  declare  himfelf  king  of 
kings,  though  he  raifed  many  both  to  the  ftyle  and  authority 
of  kings.  But  Demetrius  thought  no  man  worthy  of  that  ti- 
tle, except  his  father  and  himfelf.  He  even  ridiculed  thofe 
who  made  ufeof  it,  and  it  was  with  pleafure  he  heard  the 
fycopjiants  at  his  table  drinking  king  Demetrius,  Seleucus 
commander  of  the  elephants,  Ptolemy  admiral,  Lyfimachus 
treafurer,  and  Agathocles  the  Sicilian  governor  of  the 
iflands.  The  reft  of  them  only  laughed  at  luch  extravagant 
inftances  of  vanity.  Lyfimachus  alone  wras  angry,  becaufe 
Demetrius  feemed  to  think  him  no  better  than  an  eunuch. 
For  the  princes  of  the  eafl  had  generally  eunuchs  for  their 
treafurers.  Lyfimachus,  indeed,  was  the  mofl  violent 
enemy  that  he  had  ;  and  now  taking  an  opportunity  to 
difparage  him  on  account  of  his  paffion  for  Lamia,  he  laid, 
"  This  was  the  firft  time  he  had  feen  a  whore  acl:  in  a 
"  tragedy,"*  Demetrius  faid.  in  anfvver,  "My.  whore  is 
"  an  honefter  woman  than  his  Penelope." 

When  he  was  preparing  to  return  to  Athens,  he  wrote 
to  the  republic,  that  on  his  arrival  he  intended  to  be 
initiated,  and  to  be  immediately  admitted,  not  only  to  the 
lefs  myfleries,  but  even  to  thole  called  intuitive.  This  was 
unlawful  and  unprecedented  ;  for  the  lefs  myfleries  were 
celebrated  in  February, f  and  the  greater  in  September  ;J 
and  none  were  admitted  to  the  intuitive  till  a  year  at  leafb 

*  The  modem  flage  needs  not  be  put  to  the  bluflv  by  this  after- 
tion  in  favor  of  the  ancient  ;  the  reaion  of   it  "was,  that  there  wejee* 
no  women a&ors.     Men  in  female  d redes  performed  their  parts, 
+  Anthefterbn.         :£  lioedromion, 

5-;  M.2.,  * 
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after  they  had  attended  the  greater  myfteries.*  When  the* 
letters  were  read,  Pythodorus  the  torchbearer,  was  the  only 
perfonwho  ventured  to  oppofethe  demand;  and  his  oppo- 
sition was  entirely  ineffectual.  Stratocles  procured  a  decree 
that  the  month  of  Munychicn  mould  be  called  and  reputed 
the  month  of  Anthefterion,  to  give  Demetrius  an  opportu- 
nity for  his  firft  initiation,which  wras  to  be  performed  in  the 
ward  of  Agra.  After  which,  Munychion  was  changed 
again  into  Boedromion.  By  thefe  means  Demetrius  was 
admitted  to  the  greater  myfteriesand  to  immediate  infpec- 
tion.  Hence  thefe  ftrokes  of  fatire  upon  Stratocles  from 
the  poet  Philippides — "  the  man  who  can  con  tract  the 
*'  whole  year  into  one  month  :v  And  with  refpeel:  to  Deme- 
trius's  being  lodged  in  the  Parthenon — "  The  man  wh© 
**  turns  the  temples  into  inns,  and  brings  proftitutes  into 
"  the  company  of  the  virgin  goddefs." 

But  amongft  the  many  abufes  and  enormities  committed 
in  their  city,  no  one  feems  to  have  given  the  Athenians 
greater  uneafinefs,  than  this  :  Ke  ordered  them  to  raife  two 
hundred  and  fifty  talents  in  a  very  fhort  time,  andthefum 
was  exacted  with  the  greateft  rigor.  When  the  money- 
was  brought  in,  and  he  Taw  it  altogether,  he  ordered  it  to 
be  given  to  Lamia  and  his  other  miftrefles  to  buy  ibap. 
Thus  the  difgracehurt  them  more  than  the  lofs,  and  the 
application  more  than  the  import.  Some,  however,  fay, 
that  it  was  not  to  the  Athenians  he  behaved  in  this  manner, 
but  to  the  people  of  ThetTaly.  Befides  thisdifagreeable 
tax,  Lamia  extorted  money  from  many  perfons  on  her  own 
authority,  to  enable  her  to  provide  an  entertainment  for  the 
king  :  And  the  expence  of  that  fttpper  was  fo  remarkable,, 
that  Lynceus  the  Samian  took  pains  to  give  a  defcription 
of  it.  For  the  fame  reafon,  a  comic  poet  of  thofe  times, 
with  equal  wit  and  truth,  called  Lamia  an  Helepclis.  And 
Bemochares  the  Solian,  called  Demetrius  Mutbos,  that  is, 
Fable,  becaufe  he  too  had  his  Lamia* f 

*  Plutarch  in  this  place  feems  to  make  a  difference  between  th« 
intuitive  and  the  greater  my fteiies,  though  they  are  commonly  un- 
derilood  to  be  the  fame.  Caiauhon  and  Meurfms  think  the  text 
corrupt  ;  but  the  manner  in  which  they  would  reflore  it,  does  not 
render  it  lets  perplexed. 

t  Fabulous  hiftory  mentions  a  queen  of  Lyhia,  who  out  of  rage 
ior  the  lofs  of  her  own  children^  ordered  thofe  of  other  women  to 
be  brought  to  her  and  devoured  them.     From  whence  fhe  was  fid- 
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The  great  intereft  that  Lamia  had  with  Demetrius  in 
confequence  of  his  paflion  for  her,  excited  a  fpirit  of  envy 
and  averfion  to  her,  not  only  in  the  breaits  of  his  wives,  but 
of  his  friends.  Demetrius  having  lent  ambafladors  to  Ly- 
fimachus,  on  fome  occafion  or  other,  that  prince  amufed 
himfelf  one  day  with  mowing  them  the  deep  wounds  he.had 
received  from  a  lion's  claws  in  his  arms  and  thighs,  and 
gave  them  an  account  of  his  being  fhut  up  with  that  wild 
beaft  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  the  battle  he  had  with, 
it.*  Upon  which  they  laughed  and  faid,  u  The  king, 
11  our  matter,  too,  bears  on  his  neck  the  marks  of  a 
"  dreadful  wild  beaft  called  a  Lamia."  Indeed,  it  was 
flrange  that  he  mould  at  firft  have  fo  great  an  objection 
againft  the  difparity  of  years  between  him  and  Phila,  and 
afterwards  fall  into  fuch  a  lafting  captivity  to  Lamia,though 
me  had  palTed  her  prime  at  their  firft  acquaintance.  One 
evening  when  Lamia  had  been  playing  on  the  flute  at  fup- 
per,  Demetrius  afked  Demo,  furnamed  Mania,f  what 
fhe  thought  of  her  ?  "  I  think  her  an  old  woman,  Sir," 
faid  Demo.  Another  time,  when  there  was  an  extraor- 
dinary delTert  on  the  table,  he  iaid  to  her,  "  You  fee 
"  what  fine  things  Lamia  fends  me  :"  "  My  mother  will 
u  fend  you  finer,"  anfwered  Demo,  "if  you  will  but  lie 
"  with  her." 

We  mail  mention  only  one  (lory  more  of  Lamia,  which 
relates  to  her  cenfure  of  the  celebrated  judgment  of  Boc- 
choris.  In  Egypt  there  was  a  young  man  extremely  de- 
firous  of  the  favors  of  a  courtezan  named  Thonis,  but  me 
fet  too  high  a.  price  upon  them.  Afterwards  he  fancied 
that  he  enjoyed  her  in  a  dream,  and  his  defire  was  fatisfied. 
Thonis  upon  this  commenced  an  action  ag'arnfi  him  for 
the  money  j  and  Bocchoris  having  heard  both  parties,  or- 
dered the  man  to  tell  the  gold  that  ft\G  demanded  into  a 
bafon,  and  make  it  about  before  her,  that  me  might  enjoy 
the  fight  of  it.  "  For  Fancy,"  faid  he,  "  is  no  more  than  the 
"  fhadow  of  truth."  Lamia  did  not  think  this  a  juft 
fentence  ;   u  becaufe  the  woman's  defire  of  the  gold  was 

led  Lama  from  the  Phoenician  word  Lahama>  to  devour.  Upon 
this  account,  Diodorus,  tells  us,  that  Lamia  became  a  bugbear  to 
children.  _  And  this  tatisfies  M.  Dacierwith  regard  to  the  ex  plana- 
tion  of  this  paffage  in  Plutarch. 

*  Juftin  and  Paufanias*mention  this  ;  but  Q.  Curtius  doabtstJas. 
truth  of  it  •,  and  he  probably  is  in  the  right, 

t  In  Englilh,  Mils  Madcap. 
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€i  not  removed  by  the  appearance  of  it ;  whereas  the  dream- 
'*  cured  the  paiiicn  of  her  lover," 

The  change  in  the  fortunes  and  actions  of  the  fubjecT:  of 
our  narrative  now  turns  the  comic  fcene  into  tragedy  ;  all 
the  other  kings  having  united  their  forces  againft  Anti- 
gonus,  Demetrius  left  Greece  in  order  to  join  him  ;  and 
was  greatly  animated  to  find  his  father  preparing  for  war 
with  a  fpirit  above  his  years.  Had  Antigonus  abated  a  lit- 
tle of  his  pretenfions,  and  retrained  his  ambition  to  govern 
the  world,  he  might  have  kept  the  preeminence  among 
the  fucceiTbrs  of  Alexander,  not  only  for  himfelf,  but  for 
his  fon  after  him.  But  being  naturally  arrogant,  imperious, . 
and  no  lefs  infolent  in  his  expreffions  than  in  his  actions,. 
he  exafperated  many  young  and  powerful  princes  againfl 
him.  He  boafted,  that  "  he  could  break  the  prefent 
<f  league,  and  difperfe  the  united  armies  with  as  much. 
"  eafe  as  a  boy  does  a  flock  of  birds,  by  throwing  a  ftone, 
u  or  making  a  flight  noife." 

He  had  an  army  of  more  than  feventy  thoufand  foot,  ten. 
thoufand  horfe,  and  feventyfive  elephants.  The  enemy's 
infantry  confuted  of  fixtyfour  thoufand  men,  their  cavalry 
cf  ten  thoufand  five  hundred  ;  they  had  four  hundred  ele- 
phants, and  a  hundred  and  twenty  armed  chariots.  When, 
the  two  armies  were  in  fight,  there  was  a  vifible  change  in, 
the  mind  of  Antigonus,  but  rather  with  refpect  to  his  hopes 
than  his  refolution.  In  other  engagements  his  fpirits  ufed 
to  be  high,  his  port  lofty,  his  voice  loud,  and  his  ex- 
preffions vaunting  ;  infomuch  that  he  would  fometimes  in 
the  heat  of  the  action  let  fall  fome  jocular  expreffion,  to 
fhow  his  unconcern  and  his  contempt  of  his  adverfary.  But 
atthistimehewasebfervedjferthemon1  part,to  be  thought- 
ful and  filent  ;  and  one  day  he  prefented  his  fon  to  the 
army,  and  recommended  him  as  his  fuccefTor.  What  ap- 
peared ftill  more  extraordinary,  was,  that  he  took  nim  afide 
into  his  tent,  and  difcourfed  with  him  there  ;  for  he  never 
ufed  to  communicate  his  intentions  to  him  in  private,  or  to 
confult  him  in  the  leaft,  but  to  rely  entirely  on  his  own. 
judgment,  and  to  give  orders  for  the  execution  of  what  he 
hadrefolvedon  by  himfelf.  It  is  reported  that  Demetrius, 
when  very  young,  once  afiked  him  when  they  fhculd  de- 
camp ?  and  that  he  anfwered  angrily,  "  Are  you  afraid 
"  that  you  only  fhall  not  hear  the  trumpet." 

On  this  occafion,  it  is  true,  their  fpirits  were  deprefTed 
by  ill  omens.     Demetrius  dreamed  that  Alexander  came 
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to  him  in  a  magnificent  fuit  of  armor,  and  afked  him 
what  was  to  be  the  word  in  theenfuingbattle  >  Demetrius 
anfwered,  3^?/^'  andViflory  ;  upon  which  Alexander  faid, 
"I  go  then  to  your  adverfaries,  for  they  are  ready  to  re- 
"  ceive  me."  When  the  army  was  put  in  order  of  battle, 
Antigonus  (tumbled  as  he  went  out  of  histent,and  falling 
on  his  face,  received  a  confiderable  hurt.  After  he  had 
recovered  himfelf,  he  ftretched  out  his  hands  towards 
heaven,  and  prayed  either  for  victory,  or  that  he  might 
die  before  he  was  fenfible  that  the  day  was  loft. 

When  the  battle  was  begun,  Demetrius,  at  the  head  of 
his  beft  cavalry,  fell  upon  Antiochus  the  fon  of  Seleucus, 
and  fought  with  fo  much  bravery  that  he  put  the  enemy  to 
flight  ;  but  by  a  vain  and  unfeafonable  ambition  to  go 
upon  the  purfuit,  he  loft  the  victory  :  For  he  went  fo  tar 
that  he  could  not  get  back  to  join  his  infantry,  the  enemy's 
elephants  having  taken  up  the  intermediate  fpace.  Seleu- 
cus now  feeing  his  adverfary's  foot  deprived  of  their  horfe, 
did  not  attack  them,  but  rode  about  them  as  if  he  was  go- 
ing every  moment  to  charge ;  intending  by  this  manoeuvre 
both  to  terrify  them,  and  to  give  them  opportunity  ta 
change  fides.  The  event  anfwered  his  expectation.  Great 
part  feparated  from  the  main  body,  and  voluntarily  came 
over  to  him  ;  the  reft  were  put  to  th^  rout.  When  great 
numbers  were  bearing  down  upon  Antigonus,one  ofthofe 
that  were  about  him,  faid,  "  They  are  coming  againft  you, 
"  Sir."  He  anfwered,  "  What  other  object  can  they  have  ? 
"  But  Demetrius  will  come  to  my  affiftance."  In  this  hope 
he  continued  to  the  laft,  ftill  looking  about  for  his  fon,  till 
he  fell  under  a  fliower  of  darts.  His  fervantsand  his  very 
friends  forfook  him  ;  only  Thorax  of  LariiTa  remained  by 
the  dead  body. 

The  battle  being  thus  decided,  the  kings  who  "were 
victorious,  difmembered  the  kingdom  of  Antigonus  and 
Demetrius,  like  fome  great  body,  and  each  took  a  limb  , 
thus  adding  to  their  own  dominions  the  provinces  which 
thole  two  princes  were  .poffe  (Fed  of  before.  Demetrius  fled 
with  five  thoufand  foot  and  four  thoufand  horfe.  And  as 
he  reached  Ephefus  in  a  fhort  time,  and  was  in  want  of 
money,  it  was  expedted  that  he  would  not  fpare  the  temple, 
However,  he  not  onjy  fpared  it  hirnfelf,*  but  fearing  that 
his  foldiers  might  be  tempted  to  violate  it,  he  immediately 

*  A  linking  proof  that  a.dverfily  is  the  parent  of  virtue  ! 
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left  the  place,  and  embarked  for  Greece.  His  principal 
dependence  was  upon  the  Athenians  ;  for,  with  them  he 
had  left  his  mips,  his  money,  and  his  wife  Deidarnia  ;  and 
in  this  diftrefs  he  thought  he  could  have  no  fafer  afylum 
than  their  affection.  He  therefore  purfued  his  voyage  with 
all  pofiible  expedition  ;  but  ambaffadors  from  Athens  met 
him  near  the  Cyclades ;  and  entreated  him  not  to  think  of 
going  thither,  becaufe  the  people  had  declared  by  an  edict 
that  they  would  receive  no  king  into  their  city.  As  for  De- 
idarnia, they  had  conducted  her  to  Megara  with  a  proper 
retinue,  and  all  the  refpect  due  to  her  rank.  This  fo  en- 
raged Demetrius,  that  he  was  no  longer  mailer  of  himfelf ; 
though  he  had  hitherto  borne  his  misfortune  withfufficient 
calmnefs,and  discovered  no  mean  or  ungenerous  fentiment 
in  the  great  change  of  his  affairs  ;  but  to  be  deceived,  be- 
yond all  his  expectation,by  the  Athenians  j  to  find  by  facts 
that  their  affection,  fo  great  in  appearance,  was  only  falfe 
and  counterfeit,  was  a  thing  that  cut  him  to  the  heart. 
Indeed,  exceflive  honors  are  a  very  indifferent  proof  of  the 
regard  of  the  people  for  kings  and  princes.  For  all  the 
value  of  thofe honors  refts  in  their  being  freely  given  ;  and 
there  can  be  no  certainty  of  that,  becaufe  the  givers  may 
be  under  the  influence  of  fear.  And  fear  and  love  often 
produce  the  fame  public  declarations.  For  the  fame  reafon 
wife  princes  will  not  look  upon  ftatues,  pictures,  or  divine 
honors,  but  rather  confider  their  own  actions  and  be- 
havior, and,  in  confequence  thereof,  either  believe  thofe 
honors  real,  or  difregard  them  as  the  dictates  of  neceflity. 
Nothing  more  frequently  happens,  than  that  the  people 
hate  their  fovereign  the  mcfl,  at  the  time  that  he  is  receiv- 
ing the  mod  immoderate  honors,  the  tribute  of  unwilling 
minds. 

Demetrius,  though  he  feverely  felt  this  illtreatment,  was 
not  in  a  condition  to  revenge  it  ;  he  therefore,  by  his  en- 
voys, expoftulated  with  the  Athenians  in  moderate  terms, 
and  only  defired  them  to  fend  himhisgalleys,among  which 
there  was  one  of  thirteen  banks  of  oars.  As  foon  as  he  had 
received  them,  he  fteered  for  the  Ifthmus,  but  found  his 
affairs  there  in  a  very  bad  htuation.  The  cities  expelled 
his  garrifong,  and  were  all  revolting  to  his  enemies.  Leav- 
ing Pyrrhus  in  Greece,  he  then  failed  to  the  Cherfonefus, 
and  by  the  ravages  he  committed  in  the  country,dirtre(Ted 
Lyiknachus,  as  well  as  enriched  and  f  ecu  red  the  fidelity  of 
his  own  forces,  which  now  began  to  gather  ftrength,  and 
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improve  into  a  refpectble  army.  The  other  kings  paid  no 
regard  to  Lyfimachus,  who,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  was 
much  more  formidable  in  his  power  than  Demetrius,  was 
not  in  the  lean;  more  moderate  in  his  conduct. 

Soon  after  this,  Seleucus  fent  propofals  of  marriage  to 
Stratonice,  the  daughter  of  Demetrius  by  Phila.  He  had, 
indeed,  already,  a  ion  named  Antiochus,by  Apama,  aPer- 
fian  lady  ;  but  he  thought  that  his  dominions  were  fuffi- 
cient  for  more  heirs,  and  that  he  flood  in  need  of  this  new- 
alliance,  becaufe  he  faw  Lyfimachus  marrying  one  of 
Ptolemy's  daughters  himfeif,  and  taking  the  other  for  his 
fon  Agathocles.  A  connexion  with  Seleucus  was  a  happy 
and  unexpected  turn  of  fortune  for  Demetrius. 

He  took  his  daughter,  and  failed  with  his  whole  fleet  to 
Syria.  In  the  courfe  of  the  voyage  he  was  feveral  times 
under  a  neceflity  of  making  land,  and  he  touched  in  par- 
ticular upon  the  coaft  of  Cilicia,  which  had  been  given  to 
Pliftarchus,  the  brother  of  Callander,  as  his  (hare  after 
the  defeat  of  Antigonus.  Pliftarchus  thinking  himfeif  in- 
jured by  the  defcent  which  Demetrius  made  upon  his  coun- 
try, went  immediately  to  Caftander,to  complain  of  Seleucus 
for  having  reconciled  himfeif  to  the  common  enemy  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  the  other  kings.  Demetrius  being 
informed  of  his  departure,  left  the  fea  and  marched  up  to 
Qujnda ;  where,finding  twelve  hundred  talents,  the  remains 
of  iiis  father's  treafures,  he  carried  them  off,  embarked 
again  without  interruption,  and  fet  fail  with  the  utmoft  ex- 
pedition, his  wife  Phila  having  joined  him  by  the  way. 

Seleucus  met  him  at  OroiTus.  Their  interview  was  con- 
ducted in  a  fincere  and  princely  manner,  without  any  marks 
of  defign  or  fufpicion.  Seleucus  invited  Demetrius  firft  to 
his  pavilion  ;  and  then  Demetrius  entertained  him  in  his 
galley  of  thirteen  banks  of  oars.  They  conver-fed  at  their 
eafe,and  pafTed  the  time  together  without  guards  or  arms  ; 
tili.Seleucus  took  Stratonice,  and  carried  her  with  great 
pomp  to  Antioch. 

Demetrius  feized  the  province  of  Cilicia,  and  fent  Phila 
to  her  brother  CafTander,toanfwerthe  accufations  brought 
againft  him  by  Pliftarchus.  Mean  time,  Deidemia  came 
to  him  from  Greece,  but  the  had  not  fpent  any  long  time 
with  him  before  me  fickened  and  died  ;  and  Demetrius 
having  accommodated  matters  with  Ptolemy  through  Se- 
leucus, it  was  agreed  that  he  mould  marry  Ptoleraais,  the 
daughter  of  that  prince. 
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Hitherto  Seleucus  had  behaved  with  honor  and  pro- 
priety;  but  afterwards  he  demanded  that  Demetrius  mould 
furrender  Cilicia  to  him  for  a  ium  of  money,  and  on  his 
refufal  to  do  that,  angrily  infilled  on  having  Tyre  and  Si- 
don.  This  behavior  appeared  unjuftinable  and  cruel* 
"When  he  already  commanded  Afia  from  the  Indies  to  the 
Syrian  fea,  how  fordid  was  it  to  quarrel  for  two  cities  with 
a  prince  who  was  his  father  in  law,  and  who  labored  un- 
der fo  painful  a  reverfe  of  fortune.  A  ftrong  proof  how 
true  the  maxim  of  Plato  is,  That  the  nan  <wbo  would  be 
truly  happy,  jhoidd  not  flndy  to  enlarge  his  eftate,  but n 
contrast  his  defies.  For  he  who  does  notreflrain  his  av- 
arice, muft  for  ever  be  poor. 

However,  Demetrius,  far  from  being  intimidated,  faid, 
%i  Though  1  had  loft  a  thoufand  battles  as  great  as  that  of 
4i  Ipfus,  nothing  fhould  bring  me  to  buy  the  alliance  of 
4(  Seleucus  ;"  and,  upon  this  principle,  lie  garrifoned 
thefe  cities  in  the  ftrongeft  manner.  About  ihs  time 
having  intelligence  that  Athens  was  divided  into  faclions, 
and  that  Lachares,  taking  advantage  of  thefe,  had  feized 
the  government,  lie  expected  to  take  the  city  with  eafe,  if 
he  appeared  fuddenly  before  it.  Accordingly  he  fet  out 
withaconfiderable  fleet,and  cro (Fed  the  fea  without  danger ; 
but,  on  the  coafl  of  Attica  he  met  with  a  florm,  in  which 
he  loft  many  mips  and  great  numbers  of  his  men.  He 
efcaped,  however,  himfelf,  and  began  hoftilities  againft 
Athens,  though  with  no  great  vigor.  As  his  operations 
anfwered  no  end,  he  fent  his  lieutenants  to  collect  another 
fleet,  and  in  the  mean  time  entered  Peloponnefus,  and  laid 
^iege  to  MefTene.  In  one  of  the  aflaults  he  was  in  great 
danger  ;  for  a  dart,  which  came  from  an  engine,  pierced 
through  his  jaw,  and  entered  his  mouth.  But  he  recovei 
and  reduced  fome  cities  that  had  revolted.  After  this,  he 
invaded  Attica  again,  took  Eleufis  and  Rliamnus,  and 
ravaged  the  country.  Happening  to  take  a  fliip  loaded 
with  wheat, which  was  bound  for  Athens,  he  hanged  both 
the  merchant  and  the  pilot.  This  alarmed  other  merchants 
fo  much,  that  they  forbore  attempting  any  thing  of  that 
d,  fo  that  a  famine  enfued ;  and,together  with  the  want 
of  breadcorn,  the  people  v/ere  in  want  of  every  thing  elfe, 
A  bufnel*  of  fait  was  fold  for  forty  drachmas ,  and  a  peckf 

*  Medhnnus. 

t  Moiius.     Thefe  meafures  were  fomething  more,    but  we  give 
only  the  round  quantity.     See  the  Tabie. 
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of  wheat  for  three  hundred.  A  fleet  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  mips,  which  Ptolemy  lent  to  their  relief,  appeared 
before  ^gina  ;  but  the  encouragement  it  afforded  them, 
was  of  fhort  continuance.  A  great  reinforcement  of  mips 
came  to  Demetrius  from  Peioponnefus  and  Cyprus,  fo> 
that  he  had  not  in  a>l  fewer  than  three  hundred.  Ptolemy's- 
fleet,  therefore.,  weighed  anchor  and  fleered  off.  The  ty- 
rant Lachares  at  the  fame  time  made  his  efcape  privately, 
and  abandoned  the  city: 

The  Athenians,  though  they  had  made  a  decree  that  no 
man,  under  pain  of  death,  mould  mention  peace  or  recon- 
ciliation with  Demetrius,  now  opened  the  gates  neareft 
him,  and  fent  ambaffadors  to  his  camp.  Not  that  they 
expecled  any  favor  from  him,  but  they  were  forced  to  take 
that  ftep  by  the  extremity  of  famine.  In  the  courfe  of  it 
many  dreadful  things  happened,  and  this  is  related  among 
the  reft  :  A  father  and  his  fon  were  fitting  in  the  fame 
room  in  the  laft  defpair  ;  when  a  dead  moufe  happening 
to  fall  from  the  roof  of  the  houfe,  they  both  ftarted  up  and 
fought  for  it.  Epicurus  the  phiiofopher  is  faid  at  that  time 
to  have  fupported  his  friends  and  difciples  with  beans, 
which  he  fnared  with  them,  and  counted  out  to  them  daily, 

In  fuch  a  miferable  condition  was  the  city,  when  Deme- 
trius entered  it.  He  ordered  all  the  Athenians  to  affemble 
in  the  theatre,  which  he  furrounded  with  his  troops  ;  and 
having  planted  his  guards  on  each  fide  the  ftage,  he  came 
down  through  the  patlage  by  which  the  tragedians  enter. 
The  fears  of  the  people  on  his  appearance  increafed,  but 
they  were  entirely  diffipated  when  he  began  to  fpeak.  For 
neither  the  accent  of  his  voice  was  loud,  nor  his  expreflions 
fevere.  He  complained  of  them  in  foft  and  eafy  terms, 
and  taking  them  again  into  favor,  made  them  a  prefent  of 
a  hundred  thoufand  meafures  of  wheat,*  and  reeftablifhed 
fuch  an  adminifiration  as  was  m .oft  agreeable  to  them. 

The  orator  Dromoclides  obferved  the  variety  of  accla- 
mations amongft  the  people,  and  that  in  the  joy  of  their 
hearts  they  endeavored'  to  outdo  the  encomiums  of  thofe 
that  fpoke  from  the  rqftrum.  He  therefore  propofed  a  de- 
cree that  the  Piraeus  and  the  fort  of  Munychia  mould  be 
delivered  up  to  king  Demetrius.  After  this  bill  was  paff- 
ed,  Demetrius,  on  his  own  authority,  put  agarrifon  in  the 
tvlufeum ;  left,  if  there  mould  be  another  defection  amongft 
the  people,  it  might  keep  them  from  other  enterprjfes, 
*  Mcdimni. 

Vol,  V.  N 
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The  Athenians  thus  reduced,  Demetrius  Immediately 
formed  adeiign  upon  Lacedannon.  King  Archidamus  met 
him  at  Mantinea,  where  Demetrius  defeated  him  in  a 
pitched  battle  ;  and,  after  he  had  put  him.  to  flight,  he 
entered  Laconia.  There  was  another  action  almoft  in  fight 
cf  Sparta,  in  which  he  killed  two  hundred  of  the  enemy, 
and  made  five  hundred  prifoners  ;  fo  that  he  feemed  al- 
moil  matter  of  a  town,  which  hitherto  had  never  been 
taken.  But  furely  fortune  never  difplayed  fuch  hidden  and 
extraordinary  viciditudes  in  the  life  of  any  other  prince  ; 
in  no  other  fcene  of  things  did  me  fo  often  change  from 
low  to  high,  from  a  glorious  to  an  abject  condition,  or 
again  repair  the  ruins  me  had  made.  Hence  he  is  iaid,  in 
his  greater!  adverilty,  to  have  addreiTed  her  in  the  words 
<Df  iEfchyius — 

Thou  gav'ft  me  life  2nd  honor,  and  thy  hand 
Now  itrikes  me  to  the  heart. 

When  his  affairs  feemed  to  be  in  10  promifmg  a  train  for 
power  and  empire,  news  was  brought  that  Lyiimachus,  in 
the  firft  place,  had  taken  the  cities  he  had  in  Aria,  that 
Ptolemy  had  difpoiTerTed  him  of  all  Cyprus,  except  the 
city  of  Salamis,  in  which  he  had  left  his  children  and  his 
mother,  and  that  this  town  was  now  actually  befieged. 
Fortune,  however,  like  the  woman  in  Archilochus, 

Whole;  right  hand  offer'd  water,  while  the  left 
Bore  ho  Mile  fire ; — — ■• 

Though  me  drew  him  from  Lacedaemonby  thefe  alarming 
tidings,  yet  foon  raifed  him  a  new  f  eerie  of  light  and  hope. 
She  availed  herfelf  of  thefe  circumftances  : 

After  the  death  of  Callander,  his  eldeft  fon  Philip  had 
but  a  fhort  reign  over  the  Macedonians,  for  he  died  foon 
after  his  father"  The  two  remaining  brothers  were  per- 
petually at  variance.  One  of  them,  named  Antipater, 
having  killed  his  mother  Theifalonica,  Alexander  the  other 
brother  called  in  the  Greek  princes  to  his  affiilance.  Pyrrhus 
fromEpirus,  and  Demetrius  from  Peloponnefus.  Pyrrhus 
arrived  firfl,  and  feized  a  confiderablc  part  of  Macedonia, 
which  he  kept  for  his  reward,  and  by  that  means  became  a 
formidable  neighbor  to  Alexander.  Demetrius  no  fooner 
received  the  letters,  than  he  marched  his  forces  thither 
jikewife,  and. the  young  prince  was  ftill  more  afraid  of  him 
on  account  of  his'  great  nanle  and  dignity.     He  met  him, 
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however,  at  Dium,  and  received  him  in  the  moft  icfpect- 
ful  manner,  but  told  him  at  the  fame  time  that  his  affairs 
did  not  now  require  his  prefence.  Hence  mutual  jealos- 
ies arofe,  and  Demetrius,  as  he  was  going  to  fup  with  Al-V 
exander,  upon  his  invitation,  was  informed  that  there  was 
a  defign  againft  his  life,  which  was  to  be  put  in  execution 
in  the  midfi  of  the  entertainment.  Demetrius  was  not  in 
the  leaftdi  (concerted  •  he  only  thickened  his  pace,  and  gave 
orders  to  his  generals  to  keep  the  troops  underarms  ;  after 
which  he  took  his  guardsandthe  officers  of  his  houfehold, 
who  were  mucli  more  numerous  than  thofe  of  Alexander, 
and  commanded  them  to  enter  the  banqueting  room  with 
him,  and  to  remain  there  till  he  rofe  from  table.  Alex-, 
ander's  people,  intimidated  by  his  train,  durft  not  attack 
Demetrius  ;  and  he,  for  his  pait,  pretending  that  he  was 
not  difpoied  to  drink  that  evening,  foon  withdrew.  Next 
,  he  prepared  to  decamp  ;  and  alleging  that  he  was 
( .:iied  off  by  fome  new  emergency,  defired  Alexander  to 
excufe  him  if  he  left  him  foon  this  time  ;  and  allured  him 
that  at  (jme  other  opportunity  he  would  make  a  longer 
ih\y.  Alexander  rejoiced  that  lie  was  going  away  volunta- 
rily and  without  any  hoitile  intentions,  and  accompanied 
3iim  as  far  as  Theffaly.  When  they  came  to  LarifTa,  they 
renewed  their  invitations^  but  both  with  malignity  in  their 
heart-s.  In  consequence  of  thefe  polite  manoeuvres,  Alex- 
ander fell  into  the  fnare  of  Demetrius.  Ke  would  not  go 
with  a  guard,  lest  he  fhould  teach  the  other  to  do  the  fame. 
He  therefore  fuffered  that  which  he  was  preparing  for  his 
enemy,  and  which  he  only  deferred  for  the  iurer  and  more 
convenient  execution.  He  went  to  fup  with  Demetrius  ; 
and  as  his  holt  rofe  up  in  the  midft  of  the  feaft,  Alexander 
was  terrified,  and  rofe  up  with  him.  Demetrius,  when  he 
was  at  the  door,  laid-  no  more  to  his  guards  than  this  : 
"  Kill  the  man  that  follows  me  ;""  and  then  went  outr 
Upon  which,  they  cut  Alexander  in  pieces,  and  his  friends 
who  attempted  to  aflift  him.  One  of  thefe  is  reported  to 
have  faid,  as  he  was  dying,  "  Demetrius  is  but  one  day 
<c  beforehand  with  us." 

The  night  was,  as  might  be  expected,  full-of  terror  and 
confufion.  In  the  morning,  the  Macedonians  were  greatly 
difturbed  with  the  apprehenfion  that  Demetrius  would  fall 
upon  them  with  alkhis  forces  ;  but  when,  inftead  of  an  ap- 
pearance of  hofHlities,  he  fent  a  meflage  defiring  to  fpeak 
with  them^and  vindicate  what  was  dene,  they  recovered* 
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their  fpirits,  and  refolved  to  receive  him  with  civility  i 
When  he  came,  he  found  it  unnecefiary  to  make  long 
fpeeches.  They  hated  Antipater  for  the  murder  of  his 
mother,  and  as  they  had  no  better  prince  at  hand,  they 
declared  Demetrius  king,  and  conducted  him  into  Mace- 
donia. The  Macedonians  who  were  at  home,  proved  not 
averfe  to  the  change.  For  they  always  remembered  with 
horror  CafTander's  baft  behavior  to  Alexander  the  Great ; 
and  if  they  had  any  regard  left  for  the  moderation  of  old 
Antipater,  it  turned  all  in  favor  of  Demetrius,  who  had 
married  his  daughter  Phila,  and  had  a  ion  by  her  to  fucced 
him  in  the  throne,  a  youth  who  was  already  grown  up, 
and  at  this  very  time- bore  arms  under  his  father. 

Immediately  after  this  glorious  turn  of  fortune,  Deme- 
trius received  news  that  Ptolemy  had  fet  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren at  liberty,  and  difmiffed  them  with  prefents  and  other 
tokens  or  honor.  He  was  informed  too,  that  his  daughter, 
who  had  been  married  to  Seleucus,  was  now  wife  to  An- 
tiochus  the  fon  of  that  prince,  and  declared  queen  of  the 
barbarous  nations  in  Upper  Aiia.  Antiochuswas  violently 
enamored  of  the  young  Stratonice,  though  (lie  had  a  fon 
by  his  father.  His  condition  was  extremely  unhappy.  He 
made  the  greateft  efforts  to  conquer  his  paflion,  but  they 
were  of  no  avail.  At  lair,  considering  that  his  defires  were 
of  the  molt  extravagant  kind,  that  there  was  no  profpect  of 
fatisfaclion  for  them,  and  that  the  fuccors  of  reafon  en- 
tirely failed,  he  refolved  in  his  defpair  to  ridhimfelf  of  life, 
and  bring  it  gradually  to  a  period,  by  neglecting  all  care 
of  his  perfon,  and  abftaining  from  food.  For  this  purpofe 
he  made  ficknefs  his  pretence.  His  phyfician  Erafiftratus 
eaiily  difcovered  that  his  diifemper  was  love  y  but  it  was 
difficult  to  conjecture  who  was  the  object.  In  order  to  find 
it  out,  he  fpent  whole  days  in  his  chamber  ;  and  whenever 
any  beautiful  perfon  of  either  fex  entered  it,  he  obferved 
with  great  attention,  not  only  his  looks,  but  every  part 
and  motion  of  the  body  which  correfponds  the  moft  with 
the  paffions  of  the  foul.  When  others  entered  he  was  en- 
tirely unaffected,  but  when  Stratonice  came  in,  as  (he  often 
did,  either  alone  or  with  Seleucus,  he  mowed  all  the 
fymptoms  defcribed  by  Sappho,  the  faultering  voice,  the 
burning  blufh,  the   languid   eye,*   the  fudden  fweat,  the 

*  O^bcov  v7roh^a;  is  a  corruption.  It  ought  to  be  read   Qyev* 
«ffotah]/Hf,  the  faint,  languid,  or  clouded  eye. 
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.unions  pulfe  ;  and  at  length,  the  pamon  overcoming 
his  ibirits,  a  dcliquium  and  mortal  palenefs. 

Erafiflratus  concluded  from  thefe  tokens  that  the  .prince  ^ 
was  In  love  with  Stratonice,  and  perceived  that  he  intended 
to  carry  the  fecret  with  him  to  the  grave.  He  faw  the 
difficulty  of  breaking  the  matter  to  Seleucus ;  yet  depend- 
ing upon  the  affection  which  the  king  had  for  his  fon,  he 
ventured  cue  day  to  tell  him,  "  That  the  young  man's  dif-- 
"  order  was  love,  but  love  for  which  there  was  no  remedy. 
The  king,  quite  aftonifhed,  faid,  "  How  !  love  for  which 
"  there  is  no  remedy  \n  "  It  is  certainly  fo/5  anfvvered 
Erafiflratus,  "  for  he  is  in  love  with  my  wife.'  "  What  ! 
"  Erafiflratus  !"  faid  the  king,  "  wculd  you,  who  are  my 
"  friend,  refufe  to  give  up  your  wife  to  my  fon,  when 
**  vou  fee  us  in  danger  of  lofing  our  only  hope  ?"     "  Nay, 


"  mould  I  be,  if  either  God  or  man  could  remove  his  af- 
*'  fections  thither  !  I  would  give  up  my  kingdom,  fo  I 
*'  could  but  keep  Antiochus."  He  pronounced  thefe 
words  with  f©  much  emotion  and  fuch  a  profufion  of  tears, 
that  Erafiftra'tus  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  faid,  u  Then 
il  there  is  no  need  of  Erafiflratus.  You,  Sir,  who  are  a 
"  father,  ahufband,  and  a  -king, I  will  be  the  bed  phyfician 
"  too,  for  your  family." 

Upon  this,  Seleucus  fummoned  the  people  to  meet  in 
full  alFembly,  and  told  them,  "It was  his  will  andpleafure 
"  that  Antiochus  fhould  intermarry  with  Stratonice,  and 
"  that  they  mould  be  declared  king  and  queen  of  the  Upper 
«<  Provinces.  He  believed,5'  he  faid,  "  that  Antiochus,  who 
*'  was  fuch  an  obedient  fon,  would  not  oppofe  his  defire  ; 
41  and  if  the  princefs  fhould  oppofe  the  marriage,  as  an  un- 
"  precedented  thing,  he  hoped  his  friends  would  perfuade 
u  her  to  think,  that  what  was  agreeable  to  the  king,  and 
11  advantageous  to  the  kingdom,  was  both  juft  and  honor- 
w  able."  Such  is  faid  to  have  been  the  caufe  of  the  mar- 
fciage  between  Antiochus  and  Stratonice. 

Demetrius  was  now  mailer  of  Macedonia  and  ThefTaly  j 
and  as  he  had  great  part  of  Peloporihefus  too,  and  the  cities 
of  Megara  and  Athens  on  the  other  .fide  the  Ifthmus,  he 
wanted  to  reduce  the* Boeotians,  and  threatened  them  with 
hostilities.  At  flrft  they  propofed  to  come  to  an  accommo- 
dation with  him  on  reafonable  conditions  \  but  Cieonymcs- 
5  K  a 
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the  Spartan  having  thrown  himfelf  in  the  mean  time  into 
Thebes  with  his  army,  the  Boeotians  were  fo  much  elated, 
that,  at  the  inftigati.on  of  Pifis,  the  Thefpian,  who  was  a 
leading  man  among  them,  they  broke  off  the  treaty.  De- 
metrius then  drew  up  his  machines  to  the  walls,  and  laid 
fiege  to  Thebes  ;  upon  which  Cleonymus  apprehending 
the  confequence,  ftole  out  ;  and  the  Thebans  were  fo  much 
intimidated,that  they  immediately  furrendered.  Demetrius 
placed  garrifons  in  their  cities,  exacled  large  contributions, 
and  left  Hyeronymus  the  Hiftorian  governor  of  Bceotia. 
He  appeared,  however,  to  make  a  merciful  ufe  of  his 
victory,  particularly  in  the  cafe  of  Piiis.  For  though  he 
took  him  prifoiier,  he  did  not  offer  him  any  injury ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  treated  him  with  great  civility  and  politenefs, 
and  appointed  him  polemarch  of  Thefpiae. 

Not  long  after  this,  Lyfimachus  being  taken  prifoner 
by  Dromichaetes,  Demetrius  marched  towards  Thrace  with 
all  poffible  expedition,  hoping  to  find  it  in  a  defence! efs 
ffate.  But  while  he  was  gone,  the  Boeotians  revolted  again, 
and  he  had  the  mortification  to  hear  on  the  road,  that  Ly- 
fimachus was  fet  at  liberty.  He  therefore  immediately  turn- 
ed back  in  great  anger  ;  and  finding,  on  his  return,  that  the 
Boeotians  were  already  driven  out  of  the  field  by  his  fon 
Antigonus,  he  laid  fiege  again  to  Thebes.  However,  as 
Pyrrhus  had  overrun  all  Theffaly,  and  was  advanced  as  far 
as  Thermopylae,  Demetrius  left  the  conduct  of  the  fiege  to 
his  fon  Antigonus,  and  marched  againft  that  warrior. 

Pyrrhus  immediately  retiring,  Demetrius  placed  a  guard 
often  thoufand  foot  and  a  thoufandhorfe  in  Theffaly,  and 
then  returned  to  the  (iege.  His  firft  operation  was  to  bring 
up  his  machine,  called  helepoles  \  but  he  proceeded  in  it  with 
great  labor  and  by  flow  degrees,  by  reafon  of  its  fize  and 
weight  j  he  could  fcarce  move  it  two  furlongs  in  two 
months.*  As  the  Boeotians  made  a  vigorous  refinance, 
and  Demetrius  often  obliged  his  men  to  renew  the  aflault, 
rather  cut  of  a  fpirit  of  ammofity,  than  the  hope  of  any  ad- 
vantage, young  Antigonus  was  greatly  concerned  at  feeing 
fuch  numbers  fall,  anq  faid,  "Why,  Sir,  do  we  let  thefe 
*'  brave  fellows  lofe  their  lives,  without  any  neceffity  Vy 
Demetrius,  offended  at  the  liberty  he  took,  made  aniwer, 
"  Why  do  you  trouble  yourfelf  about  it  ?  Have  you  any 

*  A  wonderful  kind  of  motion  this  for  a  mrehine  that  ran  upon 
yr.h  :els~  !  about  twelve  inches  m  an  hour  j 
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u  provifions  to  find  for  the  dead  ?"  To  fhow,  however, 
that  he  was  not  prodigal  of  the  lives  of  his  troops  only, 
he  took  his  fhare  in  the  danger,  and  received  a  wound 
from  a  lance  that  pierced  through  his  neck.  This  gave 
him  exceffive  pain,  yet  he  continued  the  fiege  till  he  once 
more  made  himfelf  matter  of  Thebes.  He  entered  the 
city  with  fuch  an  air  of  refentment  and  feverity,  that  the 
inhabitants  expected  to  fuffer  the  mod  dreadful  punish- 
ments ;  yet  he  contented  himfelf  with  putting  thirteen  of 
them  to  death,  and  banifhing  a  few  more.  All  the  reft  he 
pardoned.  Thus  Thebes  was  taken  twice  within  ten  years 
after  its  being  rebuilt. 

The  Pythian  games  now  approached,  and  Demetrius  on 
this  occ'anon  took  a  very  extraordinary  ftep.  As  the  M- 
tolians  were  in  poffeffion  of  the  paffes  to  Delphi,  he  order- 
ed the  games  to  be  folemnized  at  Athens  ;  alleging,  that 
they  could  not  pay  their  homage  to  Apollo  in  a  more 
proper  place  than  that  where  the  people  confidered  him  as 
their  patron  and  progenitor. 

From  thence  he  returned  to  Macedonia  ;  but  as  he  was 
naturally  indifpofed  for  a  life  of  quiet  and  inaction,  and 
obferved  befides  that  the  Macedonians  were  attentive  and 
obedient  to  him  in  time  of  war,  though  turbulent  and 
feditious  in  peace,  he  undertook  an  expedition  againft  the 
./Etolians.  After  he  had  ravaged  the  country,  he  left  Pan- 
tauchus  there  with  a  refpeclable  army,  and  with  the  reft  of 
his  forces  marched  againft  Pyrrhus.  Pyrrhus  was  coming 
to  feek  him  ;  but  as  they  happened  to  take  different  roads 
and  miffed  eacli  other,  Demetrius  laid  wafte  Epirus,  and 
Pyrrhus  falling  upon  Pantauchus,  obliged  him  to  ftand  on 
Jiis  defence.  The  two  generals  met  in  the,,  action,  and 
both  gave  and  received  wounds.  Pyrrhus,  however  de- 
feated his  adverfary,  killed  great  numbers  of  his  men,  and 
made  five  thoufand  prifoners. 

This  battle  was  the  principal  caufe  of  Demetrius's  ruin. 
For  Pyrrhus  was  not  fo  much  hated  by  the  Macedonians 
for  the  mifchief  he  had  done  them,  as  admired  for  his  per- 
fonal  bravery  ;  and  the. late  battle  in  particular  gained  him 
great  honor  ;  infomuch  that  many  of  the  Macedonians 
faid,  "  That  of  all  the  kings,  it  was  in  Pyrrhus  only  that 
tc  they  faw  a  lively  image  of  Alexander's  valor  ;  whereas 
"  the  other  princes,  especially  Demetrius,  imitated  him 
"  only  in  a  theatrical  manner,  by  affecting  a  lofty  port  and 
*'  majeltic  air." 
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Indeed,  Demetrius  did  always  appear  like  a  theatrical 
king.  For  he  not  only  affected  a  fuperfluity  of  ornament 
in  wearing  a  double  diadem,  and  a  robe  of  purple  inter- 
woven with  gold,  but  he  had  his  fhoes  made  of  cloth  of 
gold,  with  foles  of  fine  purple.  There  was  a  robe  along 
time  in  weaving  for  him,  of  mod  fumptuous  magnificence, 
The  figure,  of  the  world  and  all  the  heavenly  bodies  were  to 
be  reprefented  upon  it  ;  but  it  was  left  unfinimed,  on 
account  of  his  change  of  fortune.  Nor  did  any  of  his  flic- 
ceffors  ever  prefume  to  wear  it,  though  Macedon  had 
many  pompous  kings  after  him. 

This  orientation  of  drefs  offended  a  people  who  were 
unaccuftomed  to  filch  fights  ;  but  his  luxurious  and  diffo- 
lute  manner  of  life  was  a  more  obnoxious  circumftance  ;• 
and  what  difobliged  themmoft  of  all,  was,  his  difficulty  of 
accefs  ;  for  he  either  refufed  to  fee  thofe  that  applied  to 
him,  or  behaved  to  them  in  a  harfh  and  haughty  manner, 
Though  he  favored  the  Athenians  more  than  the  reft  of 
the  Greeks,  their  ambafTadors  waited  two  years  at  his 
court  for  an  anfwer.  The  Lacedaemonians  happening  to 
fend  only  one  ambaffador  to  him,  he  confide  red  it  as  an  af- 
front, andfaidin  great  anger,  "What !  have  the  Lacedae- 
M  monians  lent  no  more  than  one  ambaffador  V*  u  No," 
faid  the  Spartan,  acutely  in  Ills  laconic  way,  "  One  am- 
"  baffador  to  one  king." 

One  day  when  he  feemed  to  come  eut  in  a  more  obliging 
temper,  and  to  be  fomething  lefs  inacceffble,  he  was  pre- 
fented  with  feveral  petitions, all  which  he  received,  and  put- 
themin  the  fkirt  of  his  robe.  The  people  of  courfe  followed 
him  with  great  joy  ;  but  no  fooner  was  he  come  to  the 
bridge  over  the  Axius,  than  he  opened  his  robe,  and  fhcok 
them  all  into  the  river.  This  flung  the  Macedonians  to  the 
heart;  when,  looking  for  the  protection  of  a  king,  they 
found  the  infolence  of  a  tyrant.  And  this  treatment  ap- 
peared the  harder  to  fuchashad  feen,  or  heard  from  thofe 
who  had  icen  how  kind  the  behavior  of  Philip  was  on 
fuch  occafions.  An  old  woman  was  one  day  very  trouble- 
feme  to  him  in  the  flreet,  and  begged  with  great  impor- 
tunity to  be  heard.  He  faid,  a  He  was  not  at  leifuYe/* 
•*  Then,"  cried  the  old  woman,  "you  mould  not  be  aking. ;  * 
The  king  was  ilruck  with  thefe  words  ;  and  having  cou- 
riered the  thing  a  moment,  he  returned  to  his  palace  ; 
where,  poftponing  all  other  affairs,  he  gave  audience  for 
feveral  days  to  all  who  chofe  to  apply  to  him,,  beginning 
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with  the  old  woman.  Indeed,  nothing  becomes  a  king  fo 
much  as  the  distribution  of  juftice.  For  ".Mars  is  a  ty- 
"  rant,"  as  Timotheus  exprefTes  it  ;  but  Juflice,  accord- 
ing to  Pindar,  "  Is  the  rightful  fovereign  of  the  world." 
The  things  which, Homer  tells  us,  kings  receive  from  Jove, 
are  not  machines  for  taking  towns,  or  fhips  with  brazen 
beaks,  but  law  and  juftice  ;*  thefe  they  are  to  guard  and 
to  cultivate.  And  it  is  not  the  mod  warlike,  the  moil 
violent  and  fanguinary,but  the  judeii:  of  princes,  whom  he 
calls  the  difciple  of  Jupiter. f  But  Demetrius  waspleafed 
with  an  appellation  quite  oppofite  to  that  which  is  given 
the  king  of  the  Gods.  For  Jupiter  is  called  Policus  and 
Poliuchus,  the  patron  and  guardian  of  cities  ;  Demetrius 
is  furnamed  Poliorcetes,  the  defiroyer  of  cities.  Thus  in 
confequence  of  the  union  of  power  and  folly,  vice  is  fub- 
ftituted  in  the  place  of  virtue,  and  the  ideas  of  glory  and 
injuftice  are  united  too. 

When. Demetrius  lay  dangeroufly  ill  at  Pella,  he  was 
very  near  lofmg  Macedonia ;  for  Pyrrhus,  by  a  fudden  in- 
road, penetrated  as  far  as  Edeffa.  But  as  foon  as  he  re- 
covered, he  repulfed  him  with  eafe,  and  afterwards  he  came 
to  terms  with  him  ;  for  he-was  not  willing  to  be  hindered, 
by  fkirmifhing  for  pofts  with  Pyrrhus,  from  the  purfuit  of 
greater  and  more  arduous  enterprifes.  His  fcheme  was  to 
recover 'all  his  father's  dominions;  and  his  preparations 
were  fuitable  to  the  greatnefs  of  the  object.  For  he  had 
raifed  an  army  of  ninetyeight  thoufand  foot,  and  near 
twelve  thoufand  horfe  ;  and  he  was  building  five  hundred 
galleys  in  the  ports  of  Piraeus,  Corinth,  Chaicis,  and  Pella. 
He  went  himfelf  to  all  thefe  places,  to  give  directions  to  the 
workmen,  and  afTift  in  the  conftru6tion.  All  the  world  was 
furprifed,  not  only  at  the  number,  but  at  the  greatnefs  of 
his  works.  For  no  man,  before  his  time,  ever-faw  a  gal- 
ley of  fifteen  or  fixteen  banks  of  oars.  Afterwards,  indeed, 
Ptolemy  Philopater  built  one  of  forty  banks  ;  its  length 
was  two  hundred  and  eighty  cubits,  and  its  height  to  the 
top  of  the  prow  J  fortyeight  cubits.  Four  hundred  mariners 
belonged  to  it,  exclusive  of  the  rowers,  who  were  no  fewer 
than  four  thoufand  ;  and  the  decks  and  the  feveral  inter- 
itices  were  capable  of  containing  near  three  thoufand 
foldiers.  This,  however,was  mere  matter  ofcuriofity  ;  for 
it  differed  very  little  from  an  immoveable  building,  and 
was  calculated  more  for  fhow,  than  for  ufe,  as  it  could  not, 

*  XL  1,  i,  231,  +  Qd,  xix.  i?8>  %  axgHQKm^ 
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be  put  in  motion  without  great  difficulty  and  danger. 
But  the  fhips  of  Demetrius  had  their  ufe  as  well  as  beauty  ; 
with  all  their  magnificence  of  conftrucfion,  they  w ere 
equally  fit  for  fighting  ;  and  though  they  were  admirable 
for  their  fize,  they  were  Ftill  more  fo  for  the  fwiitnefs  of 
their  motion. 

Demetrius  having  provided  fuch  an  armament  for  the 
invafion  of  Alia,  as  no  man  ever  had  before  him,  except 
Alexander  the  Great ;  Seleucus, Ptolemy,  and  Lyfimachus 
united  againft  him.  They  likewife  joined  in  an  application 
to  Pyrrhus,  deiiring  him  to  fail  upon  Macedonia  ;  and  not 
to  look  upon  himfeif  as  bound  by  the  treaty  with  Deme- 
trius, fince  that  prince  had  entered  into  it,  not  with  any 
regard  to  the  advantage  of  Pyrrhus,  or  in  order  to  avoid 
future  hoftilities,  but  merely  for  his  own  fake,  that  he 
might  atpreient  be  at  liberty  to  turn  his  arms  againft  whom 
hepleafed.  As  Pyrrhus  accepted  the  propofal,  Demetrius, 
while  he  was  preparing  for  his  voyage,  found  himfeif  fur- 
rounded  with  war  at  home.  For,  at  one  inftant  of  time, 
Ptolemy  came  with  a  great  fleet  to  draw  Greece  off  from 
its  prefent  mafler,  Lyfimachus  invaded  Macedonia  from 
Thrace,  and  Pyrrhus  entering  it  from  a  nearer  quarter, 
joined  in  ravaging  that  country.  Demetrius,  on  this  occa- 
fion,  left  his  fon  in  Greece,  and  went  himfeif  to  the  relief 
of  Macedonia.  His  firft  operations  were  intended  againii 
Lyfimachus,  but  as  he  was  upon  his  march  he  received  an 
account  that  Pyrrhus  had  taken  Bercea ;  and  the  news  foon 
fpreading among  his  Macedonians,  he  could  do  nothing  in 
an  orderly  manner  ;  for  nothing  was  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  army  but  lamentations,  tears,  and  expreffions  of  re- 
fentment  and  reproach  againft  their  king.  They  were  even 
ready  to  march  off,  under  pretence  of  attending  to  their 
domeftic  affairs,  but  in  fac~t  to  join  Lyfimachus. 

In  this  cafe  Demetrius  thought  proper  to  L-et  at  the 
greateft  diftance  he  could  from  Lyfimachus,  and  turn  his 
arms  againft  Pyrrhus,  Lyfimachus  was  of  their  own  na- 
tion, and  many  of  them  knew  him  in  'the  fervice  of  Alexan- 
der ;  whereasPyrrhus  was  an  entire  ftranger,  and  therefore 
he  thought  the  Macedonians  would  never  give  him  the 
preference.  But  he  was  fadly  miftaken  in  his  conjecture  ; 
and  he  foon  found  it  upon  encamping  near  Pyrrhus.  The 
Macedonians  always  admired  his  diftinguifhed  valor,  and 
had  of  old  been  accuftomed  to  think  the  beft  man  in  the 
tield  the  moil  worthy  of  a  crown.     Befiiles,  they  received. 
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daily  accounts  of  the  clemency  with  which  he  behaved  to 
his  prifoners.  Indeed,  they  were  inclined  to  defert  to  him 
or  any  other,  fo  they  could  .but  get  ridof  Demetrius.  They 
therefore  began  to  go  oil  privately  and  in  fmall  parties  at 
firitj  but  afterwards  there  was  nothing  but  open  diforder 
and  mutiny  in  the  camp.  At  laft  fome  of  them  had  the 
-uTurance  to  go  to  Demetrius,  and  bid  him  provide  for  him- 
felfby  flight,  for  <<  The  Macedonians  (they  told  him)  were 
4C  tj red  of  fighting  to  maintain  his  luxury."  Thefe  ex- 
preilions  appeared  modeft  in  comparifon  of  the  rude  be- 
havior of  others.  He  therefore  entered  his  tent  not  like  a 
real  king,  but  a  theatrical  one,  and  having  quitted  his  royal 
robe  for  a  black  one,  privately  withdrew.  As  multitudes 
were  pillaging  his  tent,  who  not  only  tore  it  to  pieces,  but 
fought  for  the  plunder,  Pyrrhus  made  his  appearance  ; 
upon  which,  the  tumult  inftantly  ceafed,  and  the  whole 
army  fubmitted  to  him.  Lyfimachus  and  he  then  divided 
Macedonia  between  them,  which  Demetrius  had  held 
without  difturbance  for  kven  years. 

Demetrius,  thus  fallen  from  the  pinnacle  of  power,  fled 
to  Caflandria,  where  his  wife  Phila  was.  Nothing  could 
equal  her  forrow  on  this  occafion.  She  could  not  bear  to 
fee  the  unfortunateDemetrius  once  more  a  private  man  and, 
an  exile  !  In  her  defpair,  therefore,  and  deteftation  of 
fortune,  who  was  always  more  confkmt  to  him  in  hervifits 
of  adverfity  than  profperity,  fhe  took  poifon. 

Demetrius,  however,  refolved  to  gather  up  the  remains 
of  his  wreck  ;  for  which  purpofe   he  repaired  to   Greece, 
and  collected  fuch  of  his  friends  and  officers  as  he  found, 
there.     Menelaus,  in  one  of  the  tragedies  of  Sophocle^ 
gives  this  picture  of  his  own  fortune  : 

I  move  on  fortune's  rapid  wheel  ;  rcy  lot 
For  ever  changing  like  the  changeful  moon, 
That  each  night  varies  ;  hardly  now  perceiv'd  ; 
And  now  fne  fiiows  her  bright  horn  ;  by  degrees 
She  fills  her  orb  with  light  ;   but  when  fhe  reigns 
In  all  her  pride,  fhe  then  begins  once  more 
To  wafte  her  glories,  till  diffolv'd  and  loft, 
She  fmks  again  to  darknefs. 

But  this  picture  is  more  applicable  to  Demetrius,  in  his  :n- 
creafe  and  wane,  his  fplendor  and  obfeurity.  His  glory 
feemed  now  entirely  eclipfed  and  extinguished,  and  yet  it 
broke  out  again,  and    (hone  with  new  fplendor.      F'relh 
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forces  came  in,  and  gradually  filled  up  the  meafure  of  his 
hopes.  This  was  the  firft  time  he  addreffed  the  cities  as  a 
private  man,  and  without  any  of  the  eniigns  of  royalty. 
Somebody  feeing  him  at  Thebes  in  this  condition,  applied 
to  him,  with  propriety  enough,  thofe  verfes  of  Euripides, 

To  Dirce's  fountain,  and  Iimenus'  fhcre 
In  mortal  form  he  moves,  a  God  no  more. 

When  lie  had  got  in4-©  the  high  road  of  hope  again^and 
had  once  mere  a  refpeclable  force  and  form  of  royalty  about 
him,  he  reftored  the  Thebans  thesr  ancient  government 
and  laws.  At  the  fame  time  the  Athenians  abandoned  his 
interefts,  and  razing  cut  of  their  reciter  tie  name  of  Di- 
philus,  who  was  then  prieft  of  the  gods  proteclors,  order- 
ed Archons  to  be  appointed  again,  according  to  ancient 
cuftom.  They  like  v.  lie  fen  t  for  Pyrrhus  from  Macedonia, 
becaufe  the.  emetrius  grown  flrongcr  than  they  ex- 

pected. Demetrius,  greatly  enraged,  marched  immediately 
to  attack   them,    and   laid  ftrong  liege  to  the  city.       But 
Crates  the  plulofopher,  a  man  of  great  reputation  and  au- 
thority, being  lent  out  to  him  by  the  people,  partly  by  his 
entreaties  for  the    Athenians,  and  partly   by  reprefenting 
to  htm  that  his   intereft   laid   another   way,  prevailed  on 
Demetrius  to  raife  the  fiege.     After  this,  he  collected  all 
his  fhips,  embarked  his   army,    which  confifted  of  eleven 
thoufand  foot,  befide  cavalry,  and  failed  to  Alia,  in  hopes 
of  drawing  Cai'a  and  Lydiaover  from  Lyfimachus.  Eury- 
dice,  the  filler  of  Phiia,   received  him  at  Miletus,  having 
broiu  ht  with  hei  Ptolemais,  a  daughter  (he  had  byPtolemy, 
who  kad  formerly  been  promifed  him  upon  the  application 
of  Seleucus.     Demetrius  married  her  with  the  free  confent 
of  Eurydke,  and  foon  after   attempted  the  cities  in  that 
quarter  ;   many  of  them  opened  their  gates  to  him,  and 
many  others  he  took  by  force.    Among  the  latter  was  Sar- 
dis.     Some  of  the  officers  of  Lyfimachus  likewife  deferted 
to  him,  and  brought  fufficient  appointments  of  money  and 
troops  with   them.     But,   as  Agathocles  the  ion  of  Lyfi- 
machus came  againft  him  with  a  great  army,  he  marched 
to  Phrygia,  with  an  intention  to  fieze  A  ,  and  then 

to  try  Media  and  the  Upper  Provinces,  which  might  afford 
him  many  places  of  retreat  upon  occafion.  Agathocles 
followed  him  clofe,  and  as  he  found  Demetrius  fuperibr  in 
all  the  fkirmiihes  that  lie  ventured  upon, he  betook  himfelf 
to  cutting  otF  his  convoys.  This  dilf  reiTed  him  not  a  little  y 
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*md,  what  was  another  difagreeable  circumftance,  his  fol- 
diers  fufpecled  that  he  defigned  to  lead  them  into  Arme- 
nia and  Media. 

The  famine  increafed  every  day  ;  and  by  miftaking  the 
fords  of  the  river  Lycus  he  had  a  great  number  of  men 
fwept  away  with  the  ftream.  Yet,  amidft  all  their  diftrefs, 
his  troops  were  capable  of  jefting.  One  of  them  wrote 
upon  the  door  of  his  tent  the  beginning  of  the  tragedy  of 
XEdipus  with  afmali  alteration, 

Thou  offspring  of  the  blind  old  king  Antigonus, 
Where  doll  thou  lead  us  ?* 

Peftilence  at  laft  followed  the  famine,  as  it  commonly 
happens  when  people  are  under  a  necedity  of  eating  any- 
thing however  unwholefome,  fo  that  finding  he  had  loft  in 
all  not  lefs  than  eight  thoufand  men,  he  turned  back  with 
the  reft.  When  he  came  down  to  Tarfus,  he  was  defirous 
of  fparing  the  country,  becaufe  it  belonged  to  Seleucus, 
and  he  did  not  think  proper  to  give  him  any  pretence  to 
declare  againft  him.  But  perceiving  that  it  was  impoflible 
for  his  troops  to  avoid  taking  fomethingvwhen  they  were 
reduced  to  fuch  extremities,  and  that  Agathocles  had  for- 
tified  the  pafTes  of  Mount  Taurus,  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
SeleucUs  containing  a  long  and  moving  detail  of  his  mif- 
fortune,  and  concluding  with  ftrong  entreaties  that  he 
would  take  companion  on  a  prince  who  was  allied  to  him, 
and  whofe  fufferings  were  fuch  as  even  an  enemy  might  be 
aft  e  died  with. 

Seleucus  was  touched  with  pity,  and  fent  orders  to  his 
lieutenants  in  thole  parts  to  fupply  Demetrius  with  every 
thing  iuitable  to  the  ftate  of  a  king,  and  his  army  with 
fufficient  provifions.  But  Patrocles,  who  was  a  man  of 
underftanding,  and  a  faithful  friend  to  Seleucus,  went  to 
that  prince  and  reprefented  to  him,  "  That  the  expenfe  of 
•u  furnifhing  the  troops  of  Demetrius  with  provifions,  was 
"  a  thing  of  fmall  importance,  in  companion  of  fuffering 
"  Demetrius  himfelf  to  remain  in  the  country,  who  was 

*  The  alteration  was  very  fcnallindeed,forit  was  only  changing 
AvliyonTi  into  AvI»yoj»».      In  the  tragedy  it  is 

Tewov  nv-fhs  yefofl.os,  A»uyo»»7}  1*m&s 
UThe  clofenefs  of  the  parody  is  what  Plutarch  calls  the  jell. 

Vox,  V,  0 
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"  always  one  of  the  mod  violent  and  enterprifing  princes 
"in  the  world,  and  now  was  in  fuch  defperate  circum- 
"  fiances  as  might  put  even  thofe  of  the  mildeft  difpofi- 
"  tions  on  bold  and  unjuft  attempts. 

Upon  thefe  reprefentations  Se'eucus  marched  into  Ci- 
licia  with  a  great  army.  Demetrius,  aftorifned  and  terri- 
fied at  the  fudden  change  in  Seleucus,  withdrew  to  the 
ftrongefr.  polls  he  could  find  upon  Mount  Taurus, and  fent 
a  meilage  to  him,  begging,  "  That  he  might  be  fuffered 
"to  make  a  conqueil  of  fome  free  nations  of  barbarians, 
tl  and  by  fettling  amongft  them  as  their  king,  puc  a  peri- 
"  od  to  his  wanderings.  If  this  could  not  be  granted, 
"  he  hoped  Seleucus  would  at  lead  permit  him  to  winter 
"  in  that  country,  and  not,  by  driving  him  out  naked  and 
i(  in  want  of  every  thing,  expofe  him  in  that  condition  to 
"  his  enemies." 

As  all  thefe  propofals  had  a  fufpicious  appearance  to 
Seleucus,  he  made  anfwer,  "  That  he  might,  if  he  pleafed, 
"  fpend  two  months  of  the  winter  in  Cataonia,  if  he  fent 
"  him  Ills  principal  friends  as  hoftages;"  But  at  the  fame 
time  he  fecured  the  palTes  into  Syria.  Demetrius,  thus 
furrounded  like  a  wild  bead  in  the  toils,  was  under  a  ne- 
ceifity  of  having  recourfe  to  violence.  He  therefore  rav- 
aged the  country,  and  had  the  advantage  of  Seleucus 
whenever  he  attacked  him.  Seleucus  once  befet  him  with 
his  armed  chariots,  and  yet  he  broke  through  them,  and 
put  the  enemy  to  the  rout.  After  this  he  difloged  the 
corps  that  was  to  defend  the  heights  on  the  fide  of  Syria, 
and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  paflages. 

Elevated  with  this  fuccefs,  and  finding  the  courage  of  his 
men  refcored,  he  prepared  to  fight  a  deciiive  battle  with  Se- 
leucus. That  prince  'Was  now  in  great  perplexity.  He 
had  rejected  jgie  (uccors  offered  him  by  Lyfimachus,  for 
want  of  confidence  in  his  honor,  and  from  an  apprehenfiOn 
of  bis  defigns  ;  and  he  was  loth  to  try  his  ftrength  with 
Demetrius,  became  he  dreaded  his  defperate  courage,  as 
well  as  his  ufual  change  of  fortune,  which  often  railed  him 
great  mifery  to  the  iummit  of  power.  In  the  mean 
time  Demetrius  was  leized  with  a  fit  of  ficknefs,  which 
greatly  impaired  his'  perfonal  v;gor,  and  entirely  ruined 
his  affairs ;  for  part  of  his  men  went  over  to  the  enemy, and 
part  left  their  colors  and  difperfed.  In  forty  days  he  re- 
covered with  great  difficulty,  and  getting  under  march 
with  the  remains  of  his  army,  made  a  feint  of  moving  to- 
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wards  Cilicia.  But  afterwards  in  the  night  he  decamped 
without  found  of  trumpet,  and  taking  the  contrary  way, 
crofted  Mount  Amanus,and  ravaged  the  country  on  the 
other  fide,  as  far  as  Cyrrheftica. 

Seleucus  followed,  and  encamped  very  near  him.  De- 
metrius then  put  his  army  in  motion  in  the  night,  in 
hopes  of  furprifing  him.  Seleucus  was  retired  to  red  ; 
and  in  all  probability  his  enemy  would  have  fucceeded, 
had  not  fome  deferters  informed  him  of  his  danger,  juft 
time  enough  for  him  to  put  himfelf  in  a  poflure  of  de- 
fence. Upon  this  he  (farted  up  in  great  confternation,  and 
ordered  the  trumpets  to  found  an  alarm  ;  and  as  he  put  on 
his  fandals,  he  faid  to  his  friends,  "  What  a  terrible  wild 
"  bead  are  we  engaged  with  !"  Demetrius  perceiving  by 
the  tumult  in  the  enemy's  camp  that  his  fcheme  was  dis- 
covered, retired  as  faft  as  poffible. 

At  break  of  day  Seleucus  offered  him  battle,  when  De- 
metrius ordering  one  of  his  officers  to  take  care  of  one. 
wing,  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  the  other,  and  made 
fome  imprefllon  upon  the  enemy.  Mean  time  Seleucus 
quitting  'his  horfe,  and  laying  afide  his  helmet,  prefented 
himfelf  to  Demetrius's  hired  troops  with  only  his  buckler 
in  his  hand  ;  exhorting  them  to  come  over  to  him,  and  to 
be  convinced  at  laft  that  it  was  to  fpare  them,  not  Deme- 
trius, that  he  had  been  fo  long  about  the  war.  Upon 
which,  they  all  faluted  him  king,  and  ranged  themfelves 
under  his  banner, 

Demetrius,  though  of  all  the  changes  he  had  experienced 
he  thought  this  the  moft  terrible,  yet  imagining  that  he 
might  extricate  himfelf  from  this  diftrefs  as  well  as  the  reft, 
ftedto  the  pafles  of  Mount  Amanus  ;  and  gaining  a  thick 
wood,  waited  there  for  the  night,  with  a  few  friends  and 
attendants  who  followed  his  fortune.  His  intention  was, 
if  ppflible,  to  take  the  way  to  Caunus,  where  he  hoped  to 
find  his  fleet,  and  from  thence  to  make  his  efcape  by  fea  ; 
but  knowing  he  had  not  provifions  even  for  that  day,  he 
fought  for  fome  other  expedient.  Afterwards  one  of  his 
friends,  named  Sofigenes,  arrived  with  four  hundred  pieces 
of  gold  in  his  purfe  ;  with  the  affiftance' of  which  money 
they  hoped  to  reach  the  fea.  Accordingly  when  night  came 
they  attempted  to  pafs  the  heights  ;  but  finding  a  number 
of  fires  lighted  there  by  the  enemy,  they  defpaired  of  fuc- 
ceeding  that  way,  and  returned  to  their  former  retreat,  but 
fieither  with  their  whole  company  (for  fome  had  gone  off) 
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nor  with  the  fame  fpirlts.  One  of  them  venturing  to  tell 
him,  that  he  thought  it  was  heft  for  him  to  furrender  him. 
felf  to  Selencus,  D'emetriusdrew  his  fword  to  kill  himfelf ; 
but  his  friends  interpofed,  and  confoling  him  in  the  beft 
manner  they  could,  per fuaded  him  to  follow  his  advice  ; 
in  confequence  of  which  he  fent  to  Seleucus;  and  yielded 
himfelf  to  his  difcretion. 

Upon  this  news,  Seleucus  faid  to  thofe  about  him,  "  It 
"  is  not  the  good  fortune  of  Demetrius,  but  mine,  that 
(<now  faves  him  ;  and  that  adds  to  other  favors  this  op- 
"  portunity  of  testifying  my  humanity-.'1  Then  calling 
the  officers  of  his  houfehold,  he  ordered  them  to  pitch  a 
royal  tent,  and,  to  provide  every  thing  elfe  for  his  recep- 
tion and  entertainment  in  the  molt  magnificent  manner. 
As  there  happened  to  be  in  the  fervice  of  Seleucus  one 
Apollonides,  who  was  an  old  acquaintance  of  Demetrius, 
he  immediately  fent  that  perfon  to  him,  that  he  might  be 
more  at  eafe,  ?.nd  come  with  the  greater  confidence,  as  to 
a  fo;i  in  law  and  a  friend. 

On  the  difcovery  of  this  favorable  difpofition  of  Seleu- 
cus towards  him,  at  iirft  view,  and  afterwards  a  great 
number  of  the  courtiers  waited  on  Demetrius,  and  /trove 
which  mould  pay  him  the  moft  refpecl  ;.for  it  was  expected 
that  his  intereit  with  Seleucus  would  foon  be  the  beft  in  the 
kingdom.  But  thefe  compliments  turned  the  compaflion 
which  his  diftrefs  had  excited  into  jealoufy,  and  gave  q<n- 
cafion  to  the  envious  and  malevolent  to  divert  the  ftream 
of  the  king's  humanity  from  him,  by  alarming  him  with 
appreheniionj  of  no  infenfible  change,  but  of  the  greateft 
commotions  in  his  army  on  the  fight  of  Demetrius. 

Apollonides  was  now  come  to  Demetriuswith  great  fat- 
isfacnon  ;  and  others  who  followed  to  pay  tlieir  court 
brought  extraordinaryaecountsof  thekindnefs  of  Seleucus; 
info'much  that  Demetrius,  though  in  the  firft  fhock  of  his 
misfortune,  he  had  thought  it  a  great  difgrace  to  furrender 
himfelf, -was  now  difpleafed  at  his  averfion  to  that  ffep. 
Such  confidence  had  he  in  the  hopes  they  held  out  to  him  ; 
when  Paufanias  coming  with  a  party  of  horfe  and  foot,  to 
the  number  of  a  thoufand,  fuddenly  furrounded  him,  and 
drove  away  fuch  as  he  found  inclined  to  favor  his  caufe. 
After  he  had  thus  feized  his  perfon,  inftead  of  conducting 
him  to  the  prefence  of  Seleucus,  he  carried  him  to  the 
Syrian  Cherfonefus.  There  he  was  kept,  indeed,  under  a 
ft -ong  guard,  but  Seleucus  fent  him  a  fufficient  equipage^ 
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and  fupplied  him  with  money  and  a  fable  fui table  to  his  • 
rank.  He  had  alfo  places  of  exercife  and  walks  worthy  of 
a-king  ;  his  parks  were  well  ftored  with  game  ;  and  fuch 
of  his  friends  as  had  accompanied  him  in  his  flight,  were 
permitted  to  attend  him.  Seleucus,  too,  had  the  com- 
plaifance  often  to  fend  fome  of  his  people  with  kind  and 
encouraging  mefTages,  intimating,  that  as  foon  as  Antiochus 
and  Stratonice  fhould  arrive,  terms  of  accommodation 
would  be  hit  upon,  and  he  would  obtain"  his  liberty. 

Under  this  misfortune,  Demetrius  wrote  to  his  ion,  and 
to  his  officers  and  friends  in  Athens  ano\  Corinth,  de- 
firing  them  to  truff.  neither  his  hand  writing  nor  his  feal, 
but  to  act.  as  if  he  were  dead,  and  to  keep  the  cities  and  all 
his  remaining  eftates  for  Antigonus.  When  the  young 
prince  was  informed  of  his  father's  confinement,  he  was 
extremely  concerned  at  it  j  he  put  on  mourning,  and  wrote 
not  only  to  the  other  kings,  but  to  Seleucus  himfelf  ;  of- 
fering, on  condition  that  his  father  were  fet  free,  to  cede 
all  the  pofleflions  they  had  left,  and  deliver  himfelf  up  as 
an  hoflage.  Many  cities  and  princes  joined  in  the  re- 
queft  ;  but  Lyfirnachus  was  not  of  the  number.  On  the 
contrary,  he  offered  Seleucus  a  large  fum  of  money  to  in- 
duce him  to  put  Demetrius  to  death.  Seleucus,  who  looked 
upon  him  in  an  indifferent  light  before,  abhorred  him  as  a 
villain  for  this  propofal ;  and  only  waited  for  the  arrival 
of  Antiochus  and  Stratonice,.  to  make  them  the  compli- 
ment of  refloring  Demetrius  to  his  liberty.-: 

Demetrius,  who  at  firft  fupported  his  misfortune  with 
patience,- by  cufiom  learned  to  fubrnit  to  it  with  a  frill  bet- 
ter grace.  For  fome  time  he.  took  the  exercifes  of  hunting 
and  running  ;  but  he  left  them  by  degrees,  and  funk  into 
indolence  and  inactivity .  Afterwards, he  took  to  drinking 
and  play,  and  fpent  moft  of  his  time  in  that  kind  of  diiii- 
pation.  Whether  it  was  to  put  off  the  thoughts  of  his 
prefent  condition,  which  he  could  not  bear  in  his  fober 
hours,  and  to  drown  reflection  in  the  bowl ;  or  whether  he 
was  fenfible  at  laft  that  this  was  the  fort  of  life  which, 
though  originally  the  object  of  his  defires,  he  had  idly  wan- 
dered from,  to  foilow  the  dictates  of  an  abiiird  ambition. 
Perhaps  hecon/idered  that  he  had  given  himfelf  and  others 
infinite  trouble,  by  feeking  with  fleets  and  armies  that 
happinefs,  which  he  found,  when  he  lead  expected  it,  in 
eafe,  indulgence  and  repofe.  For  what  other  end  does 
the.  wretched  vanity  of  kings  proppfe  to  itfelf  in  all  their 
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wars  and  dangers,  but  to  quit  the  paths  of  virtue  and 
honor  for  thofe  of  luxury  and  pleafure  ;  the  fure  confe- 
quence  of  their  not  knowing  what  real  pleafure  and  true 
enjoyment  are. 

Demetrius,  after  three  years  confinement  in  the  Cher- 
fonefus,  fell  into  a  diftemper  occafioned  by  idlenefs  and 
excefs,  which  carried  him  off  at  the  age  of  fiftyfour. 
Seleucus  was  feverely  cenfured,  and  indeed  was  much  con- 
cerned himfelf,  for  his  unjuft  fufpicions  of  Demetrius  ; 
whereas  he  fhould  have  followed  the  example  of  Dromi- 
chastes,  who,  though  a  Thracian  and  barbarian,  had 
treated  Lyfimachus,  when  his  prifoner,  with  all  the  gen- 
erofity  that  became  asking. 

There  was  fomething  of  a  theatrical  pomp  even  in  the 
funeral  of  Demetrius.  For  Antigonus  being  informed  that 
they  were  bringing  his  father's  ames  to  Greece,  went  to 
meet  them  with  his  whole  fleet  j  and  finding  them  near  the 
Ifles  of  the  ^Egean  Sea,  he  took  the  urn,  which  was  of 
folid  gold,  on  board  the  admiral  galley.  The  cities  at 
which  they  touched  fent  crowns  to  adorn  the  urn,  and  per- 
ions  in  mourning  to  affift  at  the  funeral  folemnity. 

When  the  fleet  approached  Corinth,  the  urn  was  feen  in 
a  confpicucus  pofition  upon  the  flern  of  the  vefiTel,  adorned 
with  a  purple  robe  and  a  diadem,  and  attended  by  a  com- 
pany of  young  men  well  armed.  Xenophantus,  a  moit 
celebrated  performer  on  the  flute,  fat  by  the  urn,  and 
played  a  foiemn  air.  The  cars  kept  time  with  the  notes,, 
and  accompanied  them  with  a  melancholy  found,  like  that 
of  mourners  in  a  funeral  proceflion,  heating  their  breafts  in 
concert  with  the  mufic.  But  it  was  the  mournful  appear- 
ance, and  the  tears  of  Antigonus,  that  excited  the  greater! 
compafiion  among  the  people  as  they  paffed.  After  the 
Corinthians  had  beftowed  crowns  zn&  all  due  honors  upon 
the  remain-,  Antigonus  carried  them  to  Demetrias,  and 
clepoiited  them  there.  This  was  a  city  called  after  the 
deceafed,  which  he  had  peopled  from  the  little  towns  a- 
bout  Joicos. 

Demetrius  left  behind  him  feveral  children  ;  Antigonus 
and  Sratonice,  whom  he  had  by  his  wife  Phila  ;  two  funs 
of  the  name  of  Demetrius  ;  one  furnamed  The  Slender,  by 
an  IHyrean  woman  ;  the  other  was  by  Ptolemais,  and  came 
to  be  king  of  Cyrene.  By  Deidarnia  he  had  Alexander, 
who  took  up  his  reiidence  in  JRgypt  ;  and  by  his  lait  wife 
Eurydice  he  is  faid  to  have  had  a  fon  named   Corrhaebus.. 
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His  posterity  enjoyed  the  throne  in  continued  fucceffioi* 
down  to  Perfeus*  the  laft  king  of  Macedon,  in  whofe  time 
the  Romans  fubdued  that  country.  Thus  having  gone 
through  the  Macedonian  drama,  it  is  time  that  we  bring 
the  Roman  upon  the  ftage. 


ANTONY. 

1  HE  grandfather  of  Mark  Antony  was  Antony  the  or* 
ator,  who  followed  the  faction  of  Sylla,  and  was  put  to 
death  by  Marius.f  His  father  was  Antony,  furnamed 
the  Cretan,  a  man  of  no  figure  or  confequence  in  the  p#- 
litical  world,!  but  diftinguifhed  for  his  integrity,  benev- 
olence, and  liberality  -y  of  which  the  following  little  cir- 
cumftances  is  a  fufficient  proof.  His  fortune  was  not  large  ; 
and  his  wife,  therefore,  very  prudently  laid  fome  reftraint 
on  his  munificent  difpofition.  An  acquaintance  of  his, 
who  was  under  fome  pecuniary  difficulties  applied  to  him 
for  amftance.  Antony,  having  no  money  at  command, 
ordered  his  boy  to  bring  .him  a  filver  bafon  full  of  water, 
under  a  pretence  of  (having.  After  the  boy  was  difmiffed, 
he  gave  the  bafon  to  his'  friend  and  bade  him  make 
what  ufe  of  it  he  thought  proper.  The  difappearance  of 
the  bafon  occasioned  no  fmall  commotion  in  the  family ;..- 
and  Antony  finding  his  wife  prepared  to  take  a  fevere  ac- 
count of  his  fervants,  begged  her  pardon,  and  told  her 
the  truth. 

His  wife's  name  was  Julia.  She  was  of  the  family  of  the 
Caefars,  and  a  woman  of  diftinguiihed  merit  and  modefty. 
Under  her  aufpices,  Mark  Antony  received  his  education  5 
when  after  the  death  of  his  father,  ihe  married  Cornelius 
Lentulus,  whom  Cicero  put  to  death  for  engaging  in  the 
confpiracy  of  Catiline.  This  was  the  origin  of  that  lading, 
enmity  which  fubfifted  between  Cicero  and  Antony*  The 
latter  affirmed/that  his  mother  Julia  was  even  obliged  to 
beg  the  body  of  Cicero's  wife  for  interment.  But  this 
is  not  true  ;  for  none  of  thofe  who  fuffered  on  the  fame  oc_ 

*  About  one  hundred  and  fixteen  years. 

+  Valerius  Maximus  faysj  that  Antony  the  orator  was  put  to 
death  by  the  joint  ordej  of  Cinna  and  Marius.  But  Cicero  men- 
tions Cinna  as  the  immediate  caufe.     Cic.  Philip.   I. 

£  Noverthelefsj  he  conducted  the  war  in  Crete,  and  from.. thence  . 
was  called  Cretevjis. 
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cafion,  under  Cicero  were  refufed  this  privilege.  Antony 
was  engaging  i!>  his  perfon,  and  was  unfortunate  enough 
to  fall  into  the  goad  graces  and  friendship  of  Curio,  a  man 
who  was  devoted  to  every  fpecies  of  licentioufnefs,  and 
who,  to  render  Ay-tony  the  more  dependant  on  him,  led 
him  into  all  the  exceiTes  of  indulging  in  wine  and  women,. 
and  all  the  ex-,  enfes  that  fuch  indulgencies  are  attended 
wit:1.  Of  courfe,  he  was  foon  deeply  involved  in  debt, 
and  owed  at  leaf!  two  hundred  and  fifty  talents,  while  he 
was  a  very  yoi  ng  man.  Curio  was  bound  for  the  payment 
of 'T  ;s  inoney  j  and  his  father  being  informed  of  it,  ban- 
ifhed  Antony  from  his  houfe.  Thus  difmiffed  he  attached 
himfelf  to  Clodius,  that  peftilent  and  audacious  tribune, 
who  threw  the  ftate  into  fuch  dreadful  diforder  ;  till  weary 
of  his  mad  meafures,  and  fearful  of  his  opponents,  he 
pafTed  into  Greece,  where  he  employed  himfelf  in  military 
exercifes,  and  the  ftudy  of  eloquence.  The  Afiatic  fryle* 
was  then  much  in  vogue,  and  Antony  fell  naturally  into 
it ;  for  it  was  correfpondent  with  his  manners,  which  were 
vain,  pompous,  infolent,  and  affirming. 

In  Greece  he  received  an  invitation  from  Gabinius  the 
proconful,  to  make  a  campaign  with  him  in  Syria. f  This 
invitation  he  refufed  to  accept,  as  a  private  man  ;  but  be- 
ing appointed  to  the  command  of  the  cavalry,  he  attended 
him.  His  firfl  operation  was  againft  Ariftobulus,  who  had 
excited  the  Jews  to  revolt.  He  was  the  firfl  who  fcaled  the 
wall  ;  and  this  he  did  in  the  higheft  part.  He  drove 
Ariftobulus  from  all  his  forts  ;  and,  afterwards  with  a 
handful  of  men,  defeated  his  numerous  army  in  a  pitched 
battle.  Mod  of  the  enemy  were  flain,  and  Ariftobulus  and 
his  fon  v/ere  taken  prifoners.  Upon  the  conclufion  of  this 
war,  Gabinius  was  folicited  by  Ptolemy  to  carry  his  arms 
into  Egypt,  and  reftore  him  to  his  kingdom.  J  The  re- 
ward of  this  fervice  was  to  be  ten  thcufand  talents.  Mofr. 
of  the  officers  difapproved  of  the  expedition  ;  and  Gabinius 
himfelf  did  not  readily  enter  into  it,  though  the  money 

*  Cicero,  in  his  Brutus,  mentions  two  forts  of  ftyle  called  the 
Afiatic-  Urram  jententiojam  et  -argua  ;n.  fententiis  non  tan  gravibus  et 
fizzris  quam  ccncinnis  ct  venufiis.  Aliud  ant  em  genus  eft  non  iamfcen- 
tentiisfrequentatum  q>.iam  verbis  vohier? ?,  at  que  incitatum  ;  quali  nunc  cjl 
Afia  tota,  nee  jlumine  folum  orationis^Jed  eiiam  exomato  et  faceto  geners 
verb  or  am. 

-f  Aulus.  Gabinius  was  conful  in  the  year  of  Rome  695  ;  and  the 
year  following  he  went  into  Syria. 

t  Dion.  1.  xxxix. 
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pleaded  ftrongly  in  its  behalf.  Antony,  however,  ambi- 
tious of  great  enterprifes,  and  vain  of  gratifying  a  fup- 
pliant  king,  ufed  every  means  to  draw  Gabinius  into  the 
fervice,  and  prevailed.  It  was  the  general  opinion  that 
the  march  to  Pelufium  was  more  dangerous,  than  the  war 
that  was  to  follow.  For  they  were  to  pafs  over  a  fandy 
and  unwatered  country,  by  the  filthy  marih  of  Serbonis^ 
whofe  ftagnant  ooze  the  Egyptians  call  the  exhalations  of 
Typhon  ;  though  it  is  probable  no  more  than  the  drain- 
ings  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  is  there  feparated  from  the 
Mediterranean  only  by  a  fmall  neck  of  land. 

Antony  being  ordered  thither  with  the  cavalry,  not  on- 
ly feized  the  {traits,  but  took  the  large  city  of  Peiufium, 
and  made  thegarrifon  prifoners.  By  this  operation  he  at 
once  opened  a  fecure  pafTage  for  the  army  and  a  fair  prof- 
peel:  of  victory  for  their  general.  The  fame  love  of  glory 
which  was  f'o  ferviceable  to  his  own  party,  was,  on  this 
occasion  advantageous  to  the  enemy.  For  when  Ptolemy 
entered  Pelufium,  in  the  rage  of  revenge,  he  would  have 
put  the  citizens  to  death,  but  Antony  refolutely-oppofed  it, 
and  prevented  him  from  executing  his  horrid  purpofe.  In 
the  feveral  actions  where  he  was  concerned,hegavediftin- 
guifhed  proofs  of  his  conduct  and  valor  ;  but  efpecially 
in  that  manoeuvre  where  by  wheeling  about  and  attacking 
the  enemy  in  the  rear,  lie  enabled  thofe  who  charged  ia 
front  to  gain  a  complete  victory.  For  this  action  he  re. 
ceived  fuitable  honors  and  rewards. 

His  humane  care  of  the  body  of  Archelaus,  who  fell  in 
the  battle  was  taken  notice  of  even  by  the  common  men. 
He  had  been  his  intimate  friend,  and  connected  with  him 
in  the  rights  of  hofpitality  ;  and  though  he  was  obliged, 
by  his  duty, to  oppofe  him  in  the  field,  he  no  fooner  heard 
that  he  was  fallen,  than  he  ordered  fearch  to  be  made  for 
his, body,  and  interred  it  with  regal  magnificence.  This 
conduct  made  him  refpected  in  Alexandria,  and  admired 
by  the  Romans. 

Antony  had  a  noble  dignity  of  countenance,  a  graceful 
length  of  beard,  a  large  forehead,  an  aquiline  nofe  ;  and, 
upon  the  whole,  the  fame  manly  afpect  that  we  fee  in  the 
pictures  and  tlatues  of  Hercules.  There  was,  indeed,  an 
ancient  tradition  thaj  his  family  was  defcended  from  Her- 
cules, bya  fon  of  his  called  Anteon  ;  and  it  was  no  wonder 
if  Antony  fought  to  confirm  this  opinion,  by  affecting  to 
refemble  him  in  his  air  and  his,  dre.fs.    Thus,  when  heap- 
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peared  in  public,,  he  wore  his  vefl  girt  on  the  hips,  a  large 
fword,  and  over  all  a  coarfe  mantle.  That  kind  of  con- 
duct, which  would  feem  difagreeable  to  others,  rendered 
him  the  darling  of  the  army.  He  talked  with  the  foldiers 
in  their  own  fwaggering  and  ribbald  drain,  eat  and  drank' 
with  them  in  public,  and  would  ftand  to  take  his  victuals 
at  their  common  table.  He  was  pleafant  on  the  fubjecT:  of 
his  amours,ready  in  aflifting  the  intrigues  of  others, and  eafy 
kinder  the  raillery  to  which  he  was  fubjected  by  his  own. 
His  liberality  to  the  foldiers,  and  to  his  friends,  was  the 
firft  foundation  to  his  advancement,  and  continued  to  fup- 
port  him  in  that  power  which  he  was  otherwife weakening 
by  a  thoufand  .irregularities.  One  inftance  of  his  liberality, 
I  muft  mention.  He  had  ordered  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thoufand  drachmas  (which  the  Romans  call  decies)  to  be 
given  to  one  of  his  friends.  His  fieward,  who  was  flartled 
at  the  extravagance  of  the  fum,  laid  the  filver  in  a  heap, 
that  he  might  fee  it  as  he  pafled.  He  faw  it,  and  inquired 
what  it  was  for.  "  It  is  the  fum,"  anfwered  the  fteward, 
u  that  you  ordered  for  a  prefent."  Antony  perceived  his 
envious  defign,  and,  to  mortify  him  Mill  more,  faid  cooly, 
M  I  really  thought  the  fum  would  have  made  a  better  fig- 
"  ure.  It  is  too  little  ;  let  it  be  doubled."*  This  how- 
ever, was  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life. 

Rome  was  divided  into  two  parties.  Pompey  was  with 
the  fenate.  The  people  were  for  bringing  Caefar  with  his 
army  out  of  Glial.  Curio,  the  friend  of  Antony,  who  had 
changed  fides,  and  joined  Caefar,  brought  Antony  likewife 
over  to  his  intereft.  The  influence  he  had  obtained  by  his 
eloquence,  and  by  that  profuiion  of  money  in  which  he 
was  fupported  by  Caefar,  enabled  him  to  make  Antony  tri- 
bune of  the  people,  and  afterwards  augur.  Antony  was 
no  fooner  in  power  than  Caefar  found  the  advantage  of  his 
fervices.  In  the  firft.  place,  he  oppofed  the  conful  Mar  . 
cellus,  whofe  defign  was  to  give  Pompey  the  command  of 
the  old  legions,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  to  empower  him  to 
raife  new  ones.  On  this  occafion  he  obtained  a  decree, 
that  the  forces  then  on  foot  fhould  be  fent  into  Syria,  and 
join  Bibulus  in  carrying  on  the  war  againft  the  Parthians  ; 
and  that  none  fhould  give  in  their  names  to  ferve  under 
Pompey.  On  another  occafion,  when  the  fenate  would 
neither  receive  Caefar's  letters,  nor  fufFer  them  to  be  read? 

*  The  {arae  flon'  is  told  ef  Alexander. 
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he  read  them  by  virtue  of  his  tribunitial  authority  ;  and 
the  requests  of  Caefar  appearing  moderate  and  reafonable, 
by  this  means  he  brought  over  many  to  his  intereft.  Two 
quefhons  were  at  length  put  in  the  fenate ;  one,  "  Whether 
"  Pompey  mould  difmifs  his  army  ?"  the  other,  "  Wheth- 
".  er  Caefar  mould  give  up  his  ?"  There  were  but  a  few- 
votes  for  the  former  ;  a  large  majority  for  the  latter.  Then 
Antony  flood  up,  and  put  the  queftior*,  "  Whether  both 
"  -Ca:far  and  Pompey  fhould  not  difmifs  their  armies  r" 
This  motion  was  received  with  great  acclamations,  and 
Antony  was  applauded,  and  deli  red  to  put  it  to  the  vote. 
This  being  oppoied  by  the  confuls,  the  friends  of  Csefar 
made  other  proposals,  which  feemed  by  no  means  unrea- 
fonable  :  But  they  were  overruled  by  Cato  ;*  and  Antony 
commanded  by  Lentulus  the  confut,  to  leave  the  houfe. 
He  left  them  with  bitter  execrations  ;  and  difguiling  him- 
felf  like  a  fervant,  accompanied  only  by  Quinttis  Caffius, 
he  hired  a  carriage.,  and  went  immediately  to  Csefar.  As 
foon  as  they  arrived,  they  exclaimed  that  nothing  was  con- 
dueled  at  Rome,  according  to  order  or  lav/,  that  even  the 
tribunes  were  refufed  the  privilege  of  fpeaking,  and  who- 
ever would  rife  in  defence  of  the  right,  mull  be  expelled, 
and  expofed  to  perfonal  danger. 

Caefar,  upon  this,  marched  his  army  into  Italy,  and 
hence  it  was  obferved  by  Cicero,  in  his  Phillipp'cs,  that 
Antony  was  no  lefs  the  caufe  of  the  civil  war  in  Rome, 
than  Helen  had  been  of  the  Trojan  war.f  There  is, 
however,  but  little  truth  in  thisaflertion.  Caefar  was  not 
{q  much  a'flave'to  the  impulfe  of  reientment,  as  to  enter  on 
fa  defperate  a  meafure,  if  it  had  not  been  premeditated. 
Nor  would  he  have  carried  war  into  the  bowels  of  his 
country,  merely  becaufe  he  faw  Antony  and  Caflius  flying 
to  him  in  a  mean  drei's  and  a  hired  carriage*  At  the 
fame  time  thefe  things  might  give  Tome  color  to  the 
commencement  of  thofe  hoftiiities  which  had  been,  long 
determined.  Caefar's  motive  was  the  fame  which  had  be- 
fore driven  Alexander  and  Cyrus  over  the  ruins  of  human 
kind,  the  infatiable  hut  of  empire,  the  frantic  ambition  of 

*  Cicero  afTerts,  that  Antony  was  the  immediate  caufe  of  the  civil 
war,;  but  if  he  could  have  kid  down  his  prejudice, he  niignt  have  dil- 
covered  a  more  immediate  caufe  in  the  impolitic  reientment  of  Cato. 

+  In  the  fecond  Philippic.  Ut  Helana  Trojahis,fic  ijie  huk  reihub- 
Hex  cdufa  belli ;  can  fa  pejlis  atqac  cxitiifuit,  ( 
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being  the  firft  man  upon  earth,  which  he  knew  he  could 
not  be,  while  Pornpey  was  yet  alive. 

As  foon  as  he  was  arrived  at  Rome,  and  had  driven 
Pompey  out  of  Italy,  his  firft  detlgn  was  to. attack  his  le- 
gions in  Spain,  and  having  a  fleet  in  readinefs,  to  go  after- 
wards in  purfuit  of  Pompey  himfelf,  while,  in  the  mean 
time,  Rome  was  left  to  the  government  of  Lcpidus  the 
praetor,  and  Italy  and  the  army  to  the  command  of  Antony 
the  tribune.  Antony,  by  the  fociability  of  his  difpofition> 
foon  made  himfelf  agreable  to  the  foldiers.  For  he  ate 
and  drank  with  them,  and  made  them  prefents  to  the  ut- 
moft  of  his  ability.  Toothers,  his  conduct- was  lefs  ac- 
ceptable. He,  was  too  indolent  to  attend  to  the  caufe  of 
the  injured,  too  violent  and  too  impatient  when  he  was  ap- 
plied to  on  bufmefs,  and  infamous  for  his  adulteries.  In 
fhort,  though  there  was  nothing  tyrannical  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Caefar,  it  was  rendered  odious  by  the  ill  conduct 
of  his  friends  ;  and  as  Antony  had  the  greateft  mare  of 
the  power,  fo  he  bore  the  greateft  part  of  the  blame, 
Caefar,  notwithstanding,  on  his  return  from  Spain,  con- 
nived at  his  irregularities  ;  and,  indeed,  in  themilitarv  ap- 
pointment he  had  given  him,  he  had  not  judged  improper- 
ly ;   for  Antony  was  a  brave,  fkilful,  and  active  general. 

C.-efar  embarked  at  Brundufmm,  failed  over  the  Ionian 
Sea  with  a  fmall  number  of  troops,  and  fent  back  the  fleet, 
with  orders  that  Antony  andGabinius  fhould  put  the  army 
onboard,  and  proceed  as  fa  ft  as  poflible  to  Macedonia. 
■Gabinius  was  afraid  of  the  fea,  for  it  was  winter,  and  the 
paifage  was  dangerous.  He,  therefore,  marched  his  forces 
a  long  way  round  by  land.  Antony,  on  the  other  hand,, 
being  apprehenfive  that  Carfar  might  be  furrounded  and 
overcome  by  his  enemies,  beat  ofTLibo,  who  lay  at  anchor 
in  the  mouth  of  the  haven  of  Bnmdufium.  By  fending 
cut  feveral  fmall  veflels,  he  ■  encompaflTed  Libo's  galleys 
Separately,  and  obliged  them  to  retire.  By  this  means  he 
found  an  opportunity  to  embark  about  twenty  thoufand 
foot,  and  eight  hundred  horfe  ;  and  with  thefe  he  fet  fail. 
The .  enemv  difcover-ed  and  made  up  to  him  ;  but  he 
-efcapert  by  favor  c:  a  ftrong  gale  from  the  foiith,  which 
made  the  fea  fo  rough  that  the  purfuers  could  not  reach 
.him.  The  fame  wind,  however,  at  firft  drove  him  upon  a 
rocky  more,  on  which  the  fea  bore  fo  hard,  that  there  ap- 
pqared  no  hope  of  efcaping  (hipwreck  :  But  after  a  little,  it 
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-turned  to  the  fouthweft,  and  blowing  from  land  to  the 
main.  lea,  Antony  failed  in  fafety,  with  the  fatisfadlion  of 
ieeing  the  wrecks  of  the  enemy's  fleet  fcattered  along  the 
coaft.  The  ftorm  had  driven  their  fhips  upon  the  rocks, 
and  many  of  them  went  to  pieces.  Antony  made  his  ad- 
vantage of  this  difafter  ;  for  he  took  feveral  prifoners,  and 
a  confiderable  booty.  He  likewife  made  himfelf  mafter  of 
the  town  of  LifTus  ;  and,  by  the  feafonable  arrival  of  his 
reinforcement,  the  affairs  of  Caefar  wore  a  more  promifisg 
afpect. 

Antony  diflinguifhed  himfelf  in  every  battle  that  was 
fought.  Twice  he  flopped  the  army  in  its  flight,  brought 
them  back  to  the  charge,  and  gained  the  victory  ;  fo  that, 
in  point  of  military  reputation,  he  was  inferior  only  to* 
Cadar.  What  opinion  Caefar  had  of  his  abilities  appear- 
ed in  the  laft  decifive  battle  at  Pharfalia.  He  led  the  right 
wing  himfelf,  and  gave  the  left  to  Antony,  as  to  the  ableit 
of  his  officers.  After  this  battle,  Csefar  being  appointed 
dictator,  went  in  purfuit  of  Pompey,  and  fent  Antony  to 
Rome  in  character  of  general  of  the  horfe.  This  officer 
is  next  in  power  to  the  dictator,  and  in  his  abfence  he 
commands  alone.  For,  after  the  election  of  a  dictator,  all 
other  magistrates,  the  tribunes  only  excepted,  are  diverted 
of  their  authority. 

Dolabella,  one  of  the  tribunes,  a  young  man  who  was 
fond  of  innovations,  propofed  a  law  for  abolishing  debts, 
and  folicited  his  friend  Antony,  who  was  ever  ready  to 
gratify  the  people,  to  join  him  in  this  meafure.  On  the 
other  hand,  Afinius  and  Trebelliusdi (funded  him  from  it. 
Antony  happened,  at  this  time,  to  fufpecla  criminal  con- 
nexion between  Dolabella  and  his  wife,  whom,  on  that 
account,  he  difmifTed,  though  £he  was  his  firft  coufin,  and 
daughter  to  Caius  Antonius,  who  had  been  colleague  with 
Cicero.  In  confequence  of  this,  he  joined  AfiniuSj  and 
oppofed  Dolabella.  The  latter  had  taken  pofleflionof  the 
foru?n,  with  a  defign  to  pafs  his  law  by  force  ;  and  Anto- 
ny being  ordered  by  the  fenate  to  repel  force  with  force, 
attacked  him,  killed  feveral  of  his  men,  and  loft  fome  of 
his  own. 

By  this  action  he  forfeited  the  favor  of  the  people  : 
But  this  was  not  the*  only  thing  that  rendered  him  ob- 
noxious ;  for  men  of  fenfe  and  virtue,  as  Cicero  obferves, 
could  not  but  condemn  his  nocturnal  revels,  his  enormous 
extravagance,  his  fcandalous  lewdneXs,  his  fleeping  in  the 

Vol.  V.  P 
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day,  his  walks  to  carry  off  the  qualms  of  debauchery,  and 
his  entertainments  .on  the  marriages  of  players  and  buffoons. 
It  is  faid,  that  after  drinking  all  night  at  the  wedding  of 
Hippias  the  player,  he  was  fummoned  in  the  morning  up- 
on bufinefs  to  the  forum,  when,  through  a  little  too  much 
rep.letion,  he  was  unfortunate  enough,  in  the  prefence  of 
the  people,  to  return  part  of  his  evening  fare  by  the  way 
it  had  entered  ;  and  one  of  his  friends  received  it  in  his 
gown.  Sergius  the  player  had  the  greater!  interest  with 
him  :  And  Cytheris,*  a  lady  of  the  fame  profeflion,  had 
the  management  of  his  heart.  She  attended  him  in  his  ex- 
cursions ;  and  her  equipage  was  by  no  means  inferior  to 
hismother's.  '  The  people  were  offended  at  the  pomp  of 
his  travelling  plate,  which  was  more  fit  for  the  ornament 
of  a  triumph  ;  at  his  erecting  tents  on  the  road,  by  groves 
and  rivers,  for  the  moil  luxurious  dinners  ;  at  his  chariots 
drawn  by  lions  ;  and  at  his  lodging  ladies  of  pleafure,  and 
female  muficians,  in  the  houfes  of  modeft  and  fober  peo- 
ple. This  diffatisfaclion  at  the  conduct  of  Antony  could 
not  but  be  incrcafed  by  the  comparative  view  of  Crefar. 
While  the  latter  was  fupporting  the  fatigues  of  a  military 
life,  the  former  was  indulging  himfelf  in  all  the  diilipation 
of  luxury  ;  and,  by  means  of  his  delegated  power,  infult- 
ing  the  citizens. 

This  conduct  occafloned  a  variety  of  disturbances  in 
Rome,  and  gave  the  fbldiers  an  opportunity  to  abufe  and 
plunder  the  people.  Therefore,  when  Caefar  returned  to 
Rome,  he  pardoned  Dolabella  ;  and  being  created  conful 
the  third  time,  he  took  Lepidus,  and  not  Antony,  for  his 
colleague.  Antony  purchased  Pornrcy'shcufe  ;  biu,  when 
he  was  required  to  make  the  payment^  he exprefled himfelf 
in  very  angry  terms  ;  and  this  he  tells  us,  was  the  reafon 
why  he  would  not  go  with  Caefar  into  Africa.  His  former 
Services  he  thought  infufficientty  repaid.  Oefar,  however, 
by  his  disapprobation  of  Antony's  conduct,  feems  to  have 
thrown  feme  reiiraint  on  his  diflblute  manner  of  life.  He 
now  took  it  into  his  head  to  marry,  and  made  choice  of 
Fulvia,  the  widow  of  the  Seditious  Clodius,  a  woman  by 
no  means  adapted  to  domeftic  employments,  nor  even  con- 
tented with  ruling  her  huSband  as  a  private  man.  Fulvia's 
ambition  was  to  govern  thofe  that  governed,  and  to  com- 
mand the  leaders  of  armies.     It  was  to  Fulvia,  therefore, 

*  Cic.  Ep  ?d  Att.  1.  x.  ep.  so. 
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that  Cleopatra  was  obliged  for  teaching  Antony  due  fub- 
miflion  to  female  authority.  He  had  gone  through  fuch 
a  courfe  of  difcipline,  as  made  him  perfectly  tradable 
when  he  came  into  her  hands. 

He  endeavored,  however,  to  amufe  the  violent  fpirit  of 
Fulvia  by  many  whimfical  and  pleafant  follies.  When 
Caefar,  after  his  fuccefs  in  Spain,  was  on  his  return  to 
Rome,  Antony,  amongft  others,  went  to  meet  him  ;  but 
a  report  prevailing,  that  Caefar  was  killed^  and  that  the 
enemy  was  marching  into  Italy,  he  returned  immediately 
to  Rome,  and,  in  the  difguife  of  a  Have,  went  to  his  houfe 
by  night,  pretending  that  he  had  letters  from  Antony  to 
Fulvia.  He  was  introduced  to  her  with  hvs  head  muffled 
up  ;  and,  before  fhe  received  the  letter,  me  afked,  with 
impatience,  if  Antony  were  well  ?  He  prefented  the  letter 
to  her  in  filence  ;  and,  while  fhe  was  opening  it,  he  threw 
his  arms  around  her  neck,  and  kiiTed  her.  We  mention 
this  as. one  inftance,  out  of  many,  of  his  pleafantries. 

When  Caefar  returned  from  Spain,  moif  of  the- principal 
citizens  went  fome  davs journey  to  meet  him;  but  Antony 
met  with  the  mod  diftinguifhed  reception,  and  had  the 
honor  to  ride  with  Caefar  in  the  fame  chariot.  After  them 
came  Brutus  Albinus,  and  Oclavius,  the  fon  of  Caefar's 
niece,  who  was  afterwards  called  Augufhis  Caefar,  and  for 
many' years  was  emperor  of  Rome.  Caefar  being  created 
conful  for  the  fifth  time,  chofe  Antony  for  his  colleague  ; 
but  as  he  intended  to  quit  the  confulfhip  in  favor  of  Do- 
iabella,  he  acquainted  the  fenate  with  his  refolution.  An- 
tony, notwithstanding,  oppofed  this  meafure,  and  loaded 
Dolabella  with  the  moft  flagrant  reproaches.  Dolabella 
did  not  fail  to  return  the  abufe  ;  and  Caefar,  offended  at 
their  indecent  behavior,  put  off  the  affair  till  another  time. 
When  it  was  again  propofed,  Antony  infilled  that  the  omen3 
from  the  flight  of  birds  were  againft  the  meafure.*  Thus 
Caefar  was  obliged  to  give  up  Dolabella,  who  was  not  a 
little  mortified  by  his  difappointment.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  Caefar  had  as  little  regard  for  Dolabella  as  he 
had  for  Antony  :  For  when  both  were  accufed  of  defigns 
againft  him,  he  faid,  ccntemptuoufly  enough,  "  It  is  not 
"  thefe  fat  fleek  fellows  I  am  afraid  of,  but  the  pale  and 
"the  lean."  By  whom  he  meant  Brutus  and  Caflius,  who 
afterwards  put  him  to  death.     Antony,  without  intending 

*  He  had  this  power  by  virtue  of  his  ©Sice  as  augur. 
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it,  gave  them  a  pretence  for  that  undertaking.  When  the 
"Romans  were  celebrating  the  Lupercalia,  Caefar,  in  a  tri- 
umphal habit,  fat  on  the  roftrum  to  fee  the  race.  On  this 
occafion  many  of  the  young  nobility,  and  the  magiftracy, 
anointed  with  oil,  and  having  white  thongs  in  their  hands, 
run  about  and  itrike,  as  in  fport,  every  cne  they  meet. — 
Antony  was  of  the  number  ;  but  regardlefs  of  the  cere- 
monies of  the  inttitution,  he  took  a  garland  of  laurel,  and 
wreathing  it  in  a  diadem,  run  to  the  rofirum,  where,  being 
lifted  up  by  his  companions,  he  would  have  placed  it  on 
the  head  of  Caefar,  intimating  thereby,  the  conveyance  of 
regal  power.  Caefar,  however,  feemed  to  decline  the  of- 
fer, and  was  therefore  applauded  by  the  people.  Antony 
perfifred  in  his  defign;  andfor  fome  time  there  was  a  con- 
teft  between  them, while  he  that  offered  the  diadem,  had  the 
applaufe  of  his  friends,  and  he  that  refufed  it  the  accla- 
mation of  the  multitude.  Thus,  what  is  lingular  enough, 
while  the  Romans  endured  every  thing  that  regal  power 
could  impofe,  they  dreaded  the  name  of  king  as  deftruclive 
of  their  liberty.  Caefar  was  much  concerned  at  this  tranf- 
aclion  ;  and,  uncovering  his  neck,  he  offered  his  life  to  any 
one  that  would  take  it.  At  length  the  diadem  was  placed 
on  one  of  his  ftatues,  but  the  tribunes  took  it  off  ;*  upon 
which  the  people  followed  them  home  with  great  acclama- 
tions. Afterwards,  however,Caefar  Ihowed  that  he  refented 
this,  by  turning  thofe  tribunes  out  of  office.  The  enterprise 
of  Brutus  and  Caffius  derived  flrength  and  encouragement 
from  thefe  circumftances.  To  the  reft  of  their  .friends, 
whom  they  had  (elected  for  the  purpofe,  they  wanted  to 
draw  over  Antony.  Trebonius  only  objected  to  him.  He 
informed  them  that,  in  their  journey  to  meet  Caefar,  he 
had  been  generally  with  him  ;  that  he  had  founded  him  en 
this  bulinefs  by  hints,  which,  though  cautious,  were  intel- 
ligible ;  and  that  he  always  expreffed  his  difapprobation, 
though  he  never  betrayed  the  fecret.  Upon  this,  it  was 
propofed  that  Antony  mould  fall  at  the  fame  time  with 
Caefar  ;  but  Brutus  oppofed  it.  An  action,  undertaken  in 
fupport  of  juftice  and  the  laws,  he  very  properlv  thought, 
fhould  have  nothing  unjuir.  attending  it.  Of  Antony, 
however,  they  were  afraid,  both  in  refpeft  of  his  perfonal 

*  Tribuni  plebis,  EpidiusMarceilus,  caefetiufque  Flavus  corcnae 
faciam  detrahi,  horainemque  duci  in  vincula  juffiffent,  dolens  fea 
parum  profpere  motam  regni  raentionem,  five,  ut  ferebat,  ereptam 
fibi  gloriam  recufandi,  tribunes  gravitcr  mcrepitos  poteftate  priva- 
vit.     Suet* 
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valor,  and  the  influence  of  his  office  ;  and  it  was  agreed 
that,  when  Caefar  was  in  the  houfe,  and  they  were  on  the 
point  of  executing  their  purpofe,  Antony  fhould  be  amufed 
without  by  fome  pretended  difcourfe  of  bufinefs. 

When,  in  confequence  of  thefe  meaftires,  Caefar  was 
flain,  Antony  abfconded  in  the  difguife  of  a  flave  ;  but 
after  he  found  that  the  confpirators  were  affembled  in  the 
capitol,  and  had  no  further  defigns  of  maffacre,  he  invited 
them  to  come  down,  and  fent  his  fon  to  them  as  an  hoftage. 
That  night  Caflius  fupped  with  him,  and  Brutus  with 
Lepidus.  The  day  following  he  afTembled  the  fenate,  when 
he  propofed  that  an  act  of  amnefty  mould  be  palTed  ;  and 
that  provinces  mould  be  afligned  to  Brutus  and  Caflius. 
The  fenate  confirmed  this,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  ratified 
the  acts  of  Caefar.  Thus  Ant@ny  acquitted  himfelf  in  this 
difficult  affair  with  the  higheft  reputation  ,•  and,  by  faving 
Rome  from  a  civil  war,  he  proved  himfelf  a  very  able  and 
valuable  politician.  But  the  intoxication- of  glory  drew 
him  off  from  thefe  wile  and  moderate  counfels  j  and,  from 
his  influence  with  the  people,  he  felt  that,  if  Brutus  were 
borne  down,  he  fhould  be  the  firft  man  in  Rome.  With 
this  view,  when  Caefar's  body  was  expofed  in  the  forum,  he 
undertook  the  cuflomary  funeral  oration  ;  and  when  he 
found  the  people  affected  with  his  encomiums  on  the  de- 
ceafed,  he  endeavored  ftill  more  to  excite  their  companion, 
by  all  that  was  pitiable  or  aggravating  in  the  maflacre. 
For  this  purpofe,  in  the  clofe  of  his  oration,  he  took  the 
robe  from  the  dead  body,  and  held  it  up  to  them,  bloody 
as  it  was,  and  pierced  through  with  weapons  ;  nor  did  he 
hefitate  at  the  fame  time,  to  call  the  perpetrators  of  the 
deed  villains  and  murderers.  This  had  fuchan  effecl:  upon 
the  people,  that  they  immediately  tore  up  the  benches  and 
the  tables  in  the  forum,  to  make  a  pile  for  the  body.  After 
they  had  duly  difcharged  the  funeral  rites,  they  fnatched 
the-burning  brands  from  the  pile,  and  went  to  attack  the 
houfes  of  the  confpirators. 

Brutus  and  his  party  now  left  the  city,  and  Caefar's 
friends  joined  Antony. . '  Calphurnia  the  relict  of  Caefar, 
intruded  him  with  her  treafure,  which  amounted  to  four 
thoufand  talents.  All  Caefar's  papers,  which  contained  a 
particular  account  of  his  defigns,.  were  likewife  delivered  up 
to  him.  Of  thefe  fre  made  a  very  ingenious  ufe  ;  for,  by 
inferting  in  them  what  names  he  thought  proper,  he  made 
fome  of  his  friends  magiftrates,  and  others  fenators  j  fome 

5  Pa 
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he  recalled  from  exile,  and  others  he  difmifled  from  prifon, 
on  pretence  that  all  thefe  things  were  fo  ordered  by  Casfar. 
The  people  that  were  thus  favored,  the  Romans  called 
Charonites  ;*  becaufe,  to  fupport  their  title,  they  had  re- 
courfe  to  the  regifters  of  the  dead.  The  power  of  Antony, 
in  ihort,  was  absolute.  He  was  conful  himfelf ;  his  broth- 
er Caius  was  praetor,  and  his  brother  Lucius  tribune  of 
the  people. 

Such  was  the  Mate  of  affairs,  when  Oclaviu?,  who  was 
the  Ton  of  Casfar's  niece,  and  appointed  his  heir  by  will, 
arrived  at  Rome  from  Apollonia,  where  he  refided  when 
his  uncle  was  killed.  He  flrit  viiitcd  Antony  as  the  friend 
of  his  uncle,  and  fpoke  to  him  concerning  the  money  in 
his  hands,  and  the  legacy  of  feventyfive  drachmas  left  to 
every  Roman  citizen.  Antony  paid  little  regard  to  him 
at  firit  ;  and  told  him  it  would  be  madnefs  for  an  unexpe- 
rienced young  man,  without  friends,  to  take  upon  him  fo 
important  an  office  as  that  of  being  executor  to  Caefar. 

Oclavius,  however,  was  not  thus  repulfed.  He  ftill  in- 
fitted  on  the  money*;  and  Antony,  on  the  other  hand,  did 
every  thing  to  mortify  and  affront  him.  He  oppofed  him 
in  his  application  for  the  tribunefhip  ;  and  when  he  made 
ufe  of  the  golden  chair,  which  had  been  granted  by  the 
fenate  to  his  uncle, f  he  threatened  that,  unlefs  he  defifted 
to  folicit  the  people,  he  would  commit  him  to  prifon. — 
But  when  Octavius  joined  Cicero,  and  the  reft  of  Anto- 
ny's enemies,  and  by  their  means  obtained  an  intereftin  the 
fenate  :  when  he  continued  to  pay  his  court  to  the  people, 
and  drew  the  veteran  foldiers  from  their  quarters,  Antony 
thought  it  was -time  to  accommodate;  and  for  this  pur- 
pofe  gave  him  a  meeting  in  the  capitcl. 

An  accommodation  took  place,but  it  was  foon  deftroyed ; 
for  that  night  Antony  dreamed  that  his  right  hand  was 
thunderitruck  ;  and,  a  few  days  after,  he  was  informed 
that  OcTavius  had  a  defign  upon  his  life.  The  latter  would 
have  juftifled  himfelf,  but  was  not  believed  ;  fo  that,  of 
courfe,  the  breach  became  as  wide  as  ever.  They  now 
went  immediately  over  Italy,  and  endeavored  to  be  before- 
hand with  each  other,  in  fecuring  by  rewards  andpromifes, 

*  The  {laves  who  were  enfranchifed  by  the  lafl  will  of  their  maf- 
ters,  were  iikewife  called  Char  omits. 

+  The  fenate  had  decreed  to  Casfar  the  privilege  of  ufing  a  gold- 
en  chair,  adorned  with  a  crown  of  gold  and  precious  (tones,  h.-. 
ihc  theatre*.     Z)v».  i.  xliv-. 
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the  ol»l  trdops  that  were  in  different  quarters,  and  fuch 
legions  as  were  ftill  on  foot. 

Cicero,  who  had  thencGnfiderablc  influence  in  the  city, 
jncenfed  the  people  againft  Antony,  and  prevailed  on  the 
fenate  to  declare  him  a  public  enemy;  to  fend  the  rods 
and  the  reft  of  the  praetorial  enfigns  to  young  Caefar,  and 
to  commiflion  Hirtius  and  Panfa,  the  confuls,  to  drive 
Antony  out  of  Italy.  The  two  armies  engaged  near  Mo- 
dena  ;  and  Caefar  was  prefent  at  the  battle.  Both  the 
confuls  were  flain  ;  but  Antony  was  defeated.  In  his  flight 
he  was  reduced  to  great  extremities,  particularly  by  famine. 
Diftrefs,  however,  was  to  him  a  fchooi  of  moral  improve- 
ment ;  and  Antony,  in  adverfity,  was  almoft  a  man  of 
virtue.  Indeed,  it  is  common  for  men  under  misfortunes, 
to  have  a  clear  idea  of  their  duty  ;  but  a  change  of  conduct 
is  not  always  the  confequence.  On  fuch  occafions,  they 
too  often  fall  back  into  their  former  manners,  through  the 
inactivity  of  reafon,  and  infirmity  of  mind.  But  Antony 
was  even  a  pattern  for  his  foldiers.  From  all  the  varieties 
of  luxurious  living,  he  came  with  readinefs  to  drink  a  little 
/linking  water,  and  to  feed  on  the  wild  fruits  and  roots  of 
the  defert.  Nay,  it  is  faid.that  they  ate  the  very  bark  of 
the  trees  ;  and  that  in  pafling  the  Alps,  they  fed  on  crea- 
tures that  had  never  been  accounted  human  food. 

Antony's  defign  was  to  join  Lepidus,  who  commanded 
the  army  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Alps  ;  and  he  had  a  rea- 
fonable  profpe6t  of  his  friendship  from  the  good  offices  he 
had  done  him  with  Julius  Caefar.  When  he  came  within 
a  fmall  diftance  of  him,  he  encamped  ;  but  receiving  no 
encouragement,  he  refolved  to  hazard  all  upon  a  fmgle  cafl. 
His  hair  was  uncombed,  and  his  beard,  which  he  had  not 
fhaven  fince  his  defeat,  was  long.  In  this  forlorn  figure^ 
with  a  mourning  mantle  thrown  over  him,  he  came  to  the 
camp  of  Lepidus,  and  addreffed  himfelf  to  the  foldiers. 
While  fome  were  affected  with  his  appearance,  and  others 
with  his  eloquence,  Lepidus,  afraid  of  the  confequence, 
ordered  the  trumpets  to  found,  that  he  might  no  longer  be 
heard.  This,  however,  contributed  to  heighten  the  com- 
panion of  the  foldiers  ;  fo  that  they  fent  Laslius  and  Clodius 
in  the  drefs  of  thofe  ladies  who  hired  out  their  favors  to 
the  army,  to  afFure  Antony  that,  if  he  had  refolution 
enough  to  attack  the,  camp  ©f  Lepidus  he  would  meet 
many  who  were  not  only  ready  to  receive  him,  but,  if 
he  mould  defire  it  to  kill  Lepidus*      Antony  would  not 
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fuMer  any  violence  to  be  offered  to  Lepidus  ;  but  the  day 
following,  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  he  croffed  the  river 
which  lay  between  the  two  camps,  and  had  the  fatisfaction 
to  fee  Lepidus's  foldiers  all  the  while  ftretching  out  their 
hands  to  him,  and  making  way  through  the  intrench- 
ments. 

When  he  had  pofTefTed  himfelf  of  the  camp  of  Lepidus, 
he  treated  him  with  great  humanity.  He  faluted  him  by 
the  name  of  father  ;  and  though,  in  reality,  every  thing 
was  in  his  own  power,  he  fecured  to  him  the  title  and  the 
honors  of  general.  This  conduct  brought  ever  Munatius 
Plancus,  who  was  at  the  head  of  a  confiderable  force  at  no 
great  diftance.  Thus  Antony  was  once  more  very  power- 
ful, and  returned  into  Italy  with  feventeen  entire  legions 
of  foot,  and  ten  thoufand  horfe.  Befides  thefe,  he  left  fix 
legions  as  a  garrifon  in  Gaul,  under  the  command  of 
Varius,  one  of  his  convivial  companions,  whom  they  call- 
ed Cotylon.* 

Octavius,  when  he  found  that  Cicero's  object  was  to 
reftore  the  liberties  of  the  commonwealth,  foon  abandoned 
him,  and  came  to  an  accommodation  with  Antony.  They 
met,  together  with  Lepidus,  in  a  fmall  river  ifland,f  where 
the  conference  lailed  three  days.  The  empire  of  the  world 
was  divided  among!!  them  like  a  paternal  inheritance  ;  and 
this  they  found  no  difficulty  in  fettling.  But  whom  they 
mould  kill,  and  whom  they  mould  fpare,  it  was  not  fo 
eafy  to  adjuft,  while  each  was  for  faving  his  refpective 
friends,  and  putting  to  death  his  enemies.  At  length  their 
refentment  again!!  the  latter  overcame  their  kindnefs  for 
the  former.  Oclavius  gave  up  Cicero  to  Antony  ;  and 
Antony  facrificed  his  uncle  Lucius  Caefar  to  Oclavius  ; 
while  Lepidus  had  the  privilege  of  putting  to  death  his  own 
brother  Pauius.  Though  others  fay,  that  Lepidus  gave  up 
Paulus  to  them, J  though  they  had  required  him. to  put 
him  to  death  himfelf.  I  believe  there  never  was  any  thing 
fo  atrocious,  or  fo  execrably  lavage  as  this  commerce  of 
murder.  For  while  a  friend  was  given  up  for  an  enemy 
received,  the  fame  action  murdered  at  once  the  friend  and 
the  enemy  ;  and  the  deilruclion  of  the  former  was  ftfll 

*  From  a  half  pint  bumper  ;  a  Greek  rneaiure  fo  called. 

t  In  the  Rhine,  not  far  from  Bologna. 

$.  The  former  Englifh  translator  ought  not  to  have  omitted  this  ; 
becaufeit  fornewhat  ioftens  at  feaft  the  character  of  Lepidus,  wh* 
•was  certain  the  leail  execrable  villain  of  tne  three. 
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more  horrible,  becaufe  it  h&d.  not  even  refentment  for  its 
apology. 

When  this  confederacy  had  taken  place,  the  army  defir- 
ed  it  might  be  confirmed  by  fome  alliance  ;  and  Casfar, 
therefore,  was  to  marry  Claudia  the  daughter  of  Fulvia, 
Antony's  wife.  As  foon  as  this  was  determined,  they 
marked  down  fuch  as  they  intended  to  put  to  death  ;  the 
number  of  which  amounted  to  three  hundred.  When 
Cicero  was  (lain,  Antony  ordered  his  head,  and  the  hand 
with  which  he  wrote  his  Philippics,  to  be  cut  off;  and 
when  they  were  prefented  to  him,  he  laughed,  and  exulted 
at  the  fight.  After  he  was  fatiated  with  looking  upon 
them,  he  ordered  them  to  be  placed  on  the  rojlra  in  the 
forum.  But  this  infult  on  the  dead  was,  in  facl,  an  abufe 
of  his  own  good  fortune,  andot  the  power  it  had  placed  in 
his  hands.*  When  his  uncle  Lucius  Caefar  was  purfued 
by  his  murderers,  he  fled  for  refuge  to  his  fifter  ;  and  when 
the  purfuers  had  broken  into  the  houfe,  and  .were  forcing 
their  way  into  his  chamber,  fhe  placed  herfelf  at  the  door, 
and  firetching  forth  her  hands  (he  cried,  u  You  fhall 
"  not  kill  Lucius  Caefar,  till  you  have  firft  killed  me,  the 
i(  mother  of  your  general. '*  By  this  means  fhe  faved  her 
brother. 

This  triumvirate  was  very  odious  to  the  Romans  ;  but 
Antony  'bore  the  greater  blame  ;  for  he  was  not  only  older 
than  Caefar,  and  more  powerful  than  Lepidus  ;  but  when 
he  was  no  longer  under  difficulties,  he  fell  back  into  the 
former  irregularities  of  his  life.  His  abandoned  and  dif- 
folute  manners  were  the  more  obnoxious  to  the  people  by 
his  living  in  the  houfe  of  Pompey  the  Great,  a  man  no  lefs 
difcinguifhed  by  his  temperance  and  modedy  than  by  the 
honor  of  three  triumphs.  They  were  mortified  to  fee  thofe 
doors  fiiut  with  iniblence  againft  magiftrates,  generals,  and 
ambafiadors  ;  while  they  were  open  to  players,  jugglers, 
and  fottifh  fycophants,  on  whom  he  fpent  the  grea tell  part 
of  thofe  treafures  he  had  amafied  by  rapine.  Indeed  the 
triumvirate  were  by  no  means  fcrupulous  about  the  manner 
in  which  they  procured  their  wealth.  They  feized  and  fold 
the  eftates  of  thofe  who  had  been  profcribed,  and,  by  falfe 
accufations,  defrauded  their  widows  and  orphans.     They 

*  Were  there  any  circumftance  in  Antony's  life  that  could  beef- 
teemed  an  inftance  of  true  magnanimity,  the  total  want  of  that  vir- 
tue in  this  cafe  would  prote  that  fuch  a  circumftance  was  merely 
accidental. 
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burdened  the  people  withunfupportableimpofiticns  ;  and, 
being  informed  that  large  films  of  money,  the  prope 
both  of  Grangers  and  citizens,  were  depofited  in  the  handi 
of  the  veflals,  they  took  them  away  by  violence.  When 
Caefar  found  that  Antony's  covetoufnefs  was  as  boundlefc 
as  his  prodigality,  he  demanded  a  divifion  of  the  treafure. 
The  army  too  was  divided.  Antony  and  Caefar  went  into 
Macedonia  again  It  Brutus  andCafTius ;  and  the  government 
of  Rome  was  left  to  Lepidus. 

When  they  had  encamped  in  fight  of  the  enemy,  Antony- 
op  pofite  to  Caiiius,  and  Caefar  to  Brutus,  Caefar  effected 
nothing  extraordinary,  but  Antony's  efforts  were  ftill  fuc- 
cefsful.  In  the  flrM  engagement  Caefar  was  defeated  by 
Brutus  ;  his  camp  was  taken  ;  and  he  narrowly  efcaped  by 
flight  ;  though  in  his  Commentaries,  he  tells  us,  that,  on 
account  of  a  dream  which  happened  to  one  of  his  friends, 
he  had  withdrawn  before  the  battle.*  Cafliuswas  defeat 
by  Antony  ;  and  yet  there  are  thpfe,  too,  who  fay,  that 
Antony  was  not  prefent  at  the  battle,  but  only  joined  iu 
the  purfuit  afterwards.  As  CatTius  knew  nothing  of  the 
fuccefsof  Brutus,  he  was  killed  at  his  own  earn  eft  entreaty, 
by  his  freedmanPindarus.  Another  battle  was  fou°htfoon 
after,  in  which  Brutus  was  defeated;  and,  in  coniequence 
of  that  flew  himfelf.  Caefar  happened,  at  that  time,  to 
be  rick,  and  the  honor  of  this  victory,  likewife,  of  courfe, 
fell  to  Antony.  As  he  ftood  over  the  body  of  Brutus,  he 
(lightly  reproached  him  for  the  death  of  his  brother  Cains, 
whom,  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  Cicero,  Brutus  had  Main 
in  Macedonia.  It  appeared,  however,  that  Antony  did 
net  impute  the  death  of  Cains  fo  much  to  Brutus  as  to 
Hortenfius  ;  for  he  ordered  the  latter  to  be  (lain  upon  his 
brother's  tomb.  He  threw  his  purple  robe  over  the  body 
of  Brutus,and  ordered  one  of  his  freedmen  to  do  the  honors 
of  his  funeral.  When  he  was  afterwards  informed,  that 
he  had  net  burned  the  robe  with  the  body,  and  that  he  had 
retained  part  of  the  money  which  was  to  be  expended  on 
the  ceremony,  he  commanded  him  to  be  Main.  After  this 
victory,  Caefar  was  conveyed  to  Rome ;  and  it  was  expected 
that  his  diftemper  would  put  an  end  to  his  life.  Antony 
having  traverfed  fome  of  the  provinces  of  Afia  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  raifmg  money,  paffed  with  a  large  army  into 
eece.    Contributions,  indeed,  were  abfolutely  neccflaryj 

*  See  the  Ufe  of  ftrutus,  . 
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*hen  a  fatuity  of  five  thoufand  drachmas  had  been  prom- 

"'intonl^bSorTa;  at  firft  very  acceptable  to  the 
Grecians*  He  attended  the  difputes  of  their  logicians,  their 

1L  WentoTGre8    e"  &$&%».  ^?J  «f  Athens. 

o  wS  hemade-confiderable  prefents.  I  he  Megarenfaans 
w£  with  the  Athenians  in  exhibiting  fomethmg  cunous, 
Invhed  h  m  to  fee  their  fenate  houle  ;  and  when  they  aflced 
h  m  how  he  liked  it  he  told  them  *  was  i>„  J -wd  ™=. 

He  took  the  dimenfions  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  ry  tnius, 
S  if  he  had  intended  to  repair  it ;  and,  indeed,  he  prom- 

ifCBuatS  vTetl-vtglufu-sCenforinus  in  Greece,  he  once 
moreUffed'into  Alia ;  when  he  had  enriched  hnnfelf  with 
X  wealth  of  the  country  ;  when  his  houfe  was  the  relort 
of  ebfequious  kings,  and  queens  contended    -for  h,s  favor 
bv  their  beauty  and  munificence  ;    then,  whilft  Csefar  was 
arafTed  with  feditions  at  Rome,  Antony  once  more  gave 
UP  ht  foul  to  luxury,  and  fell  into  J^_ ^F^8^ 
former  life.     The  Anaxenores  and  the  Zuthi,  the  harpers 
ancTobers     Metrodorus  the  dancer,  the  whole  corps  of 
the  AfiaHc  drama,  who  far  outdid  in  buffoonery,  the  poor 
wretches  of  Italy    thefe  were  the  people  of  the  court,  the 
fo  ks ,  that carried  all  before  them.     In  lhort,   all  was  not 

and  d  ronier      And  Afia,  in  fome  meafure,  refembled  the 
and  a.ioraer.    £  _  »      #  filkd  w;th 

city  mentioned  by  boplvocies,    mai  m*a 

the  perfumes  of  facrifices,  fongs,  and  groans.  _ 

When  Antony  entered  Ephefus,the  women  in  the  drefe 
of  Bacchanals,  and  men  and  boys  habited  hke  Pan  and  the 
Saw"  marched  before  him.  Nothing  was  to  be  feen  through 
tKSe  citv  but  ivy  crowns,  and  fpears  wreathed  with 
!iy,  harps,  flutes,  and  pipes,  while  Antony  was  hailed  by 

the  name  of  Bacchus. 

, ■■<  Bachus  !  ever  kind  and  free  !" 

And  fuch  indeed,  he  was  to  fome  ;  but  to  others  he 

watLv-Se  and  feve  e.     He  deprived  many  nob  e  familic* 

^f   he  r  fortune^  andbefiW  them  °n  fycophants  and 

parafites.     Many  were  reprelented  to  be  dead  wh were 

liill  living  ;  and  commiffions  were  given  to  his  knaves  lor 

*  Sophocles,  CEd.-Sc.  1. 
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fei zing  their  efrates.  He  gave  his  cook  the  eftate  of  a 
Magnefian  citizen  for  dreffing  one  fupper  to  his  tafte  :  But 
when  he  laid  a  double  import  on  Afia,  Hybrias,  the  agent 
for  the  people,  told  him,  with  a  pleafantry,  that  was  a- 
greeable  to  his  humor,  that,  "  If  he  doubled  the  taxes,  he' 
«<  ought  to  double  the  feafons  too,  and  fupply  the  people 
"  with  two  fummers  and  two  winters."  He  added,  at  the 
fame  time,  with  a  little  more  afperity,  that,  "  As  Afia  had 
"  already  raifed  two  hundred  thoufand  talents,  if  he  had 
"  not  received  it,  he  mould  demand  it  of  thofe  who  had  ; 
li  but,"  faid  he,  "  if  you  received  it,  and  yet  have  it  not, 
**  we  are  undone.55  This  touched  him  fenfibly ;  for  he  was 
ignorant  of  many  things  that  were  tranf  acted  under  his  au- 
thority ;  not  that  he  was  indolent,  but  unfufpecting.  lie 
had  a  Simplicity  in  his  nature,  without  much  penetration. 
But  when  he  found  that  faults  had  been  committed,  heex- 
prefled  the  greateft  concern  and  acknowledgment  to  the 
fttfferers.  He  was  prodigal  in  his  rewards,  and  fevere  in 
his  punilhments  j  but  the  excefs  was  rather  in  the  former 
than  in  the  latter.  The  infulting  raillery  of  his  converfa- 
tion  'carried  its  remedy  along  with  it  ;  for  he  was  perfectly 
liberal  in  allowing  the  retort,  and  gave  and  took  with  the 
tame  good  humor.  This,  however,  had  a  bad  effect  on 
his  affairs.  He  imagined  that  thole  who  treated  him  with 
freedom  in  converfation,would  not  be  infincere  in  buiinefs. 
He  did  not  perceive  that  hisfycophants  were  artful  in  their 
freedom  ;  that  they  ufed  it  as  a  kind  of  poignant  fauce  to 
prevent  the  fatiety  of  flattery  ;  and  that,  by  taking  thefe 
liberties  with  him  at  table  they  knew  well  that,  when  they 
complied  with  his  opinions  in  buiinefs,  he  would  not  think 
it  the  effect  of  complaifance,  but  a  conviction  of  his  fupe- 
rior  judgment. 

Such  was  the  frail,  the  flexible  Antony,  when  the  love 
of  Cleopatra  came  in  to  the  completion  of  his  ruin.  This 
awakened  every  dormant  vice, in  flamed  every  guilty  paflion, 
and  totally  extinguished  the  gleams  of  remaining  virtue. 
It  began  in  this  manner  :  When  he  firft  fet  out  on  his  ex- 
pedition againft  the  Parthians,  he  lent  orders  to  Cleopatra 
to  meet  him  in  Ciiicia,  that  fhe  might  anfwerfome  accufa- 
tions  which  had  been  laid  againft  her  of  aflifting  Cailius  in 
the  war.  Dellius,  who  went  on  this  meffage,  no  fooner 
obferved  the  beauty  and  addrefs  of  Cleopatra,  than  he  con- 
cluded that  fuch  a  woman,  far  from  having  any  tiling  to 
apprehend  from  the  refentment  of  Antony,would  certainly 
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have  great  influence  over  him.  He  therefore  paid  his  court 
to  the  amiable  Egyptian,  and  folicited  her  to  go,  as  Ho. 
mer  fays,  "In  her  beft  attire,"*  into  Cilicia  ;  alluring  * 
her,  that  fhe  had.  nothing  to  fear  from  Antony,  who  was 
the  mod  courtly  general  in  the  world.  Induced  by  his 
invitation,  and  in  the  confidence  of  that  beauty  which  had 
before  touched  the  hearts  of  Caefar  and  young  Pompey,  fhe 
entertained  no  doubt  of  the  conqueft  of  Antony.  When 
Caefar  and  Pompey  had  her  favors,  me  was  young  and  un- 
experienced ;  but  fhe  was  to  meet  Antony  at  an  age  when 
beauty,  in  its  full  perfection,  called  in  the  maturity  of  the 
understanding  to  its  aid.  Prepared,  therefore,  with  fuch 
treafures,  ornaments,  and  prefents,  as  were  fuitable  to  the 
dignity  and  affluence  of  her  kingdom,  but  chiefly  relying 
on  her  perfonal  charms,  fhe  fet  off  for  Cilicia. 

Though  fne  had  received  many  preffing  letters  of  invi- 
tation from  Antony  and  his  friends,  fhe  held  him  in  fuch 
contempt,  that  me  by  no  means  took  the  moft  expeditious 
method  of  travelling.  She  failed  along  the  river  Cydnus  in 
a  mod  magnificent  galley.  The  ftern  was  covered  with 
gold,  the  fails  were  of  purple,  and  the  oars  were  filver. 
Thefe,  in  their  motion,  kept  time  to  the  mufic  of  flutes, 
and  pipes,  and  harps.  The  queen,  in  the  drefs  and  char- 
after  of  Venus,  lay  under  a  canopy  embroidered  with  gold, 
of  the  mod:  exquifite  workmanfhip ;  while  boys,  like  painted 
Cupids,  flood  fanning  her  oneach  fide  of  the  fopha.  Her 
maids  were  of  the  moft  diftinguifhed  beauty,  and,  habited 
like  the  Nereides  and  the  Graces,  ailifted  in  the  fteerage  and 
•conduct' of  the  vefTel.  The  fragrance  of  burning  incenfe 
was  difFufed  along  the  fhores,  which  were  covered  with 
multitudes  of  people.  Some  followed  the  proceflion,  and 
fuch  numbers  vent  down  from  the  city  to  fee  it,  that 
Antony  was  at  lafr.  left  alone  on  the  tribunal.  A  rumor 
was  foon  fpread,  thatVenus  was  come  to  feaft  with  Bacchus, 
for  the  benefit  of  Alia.  Antony  fent  to  invite  her  to  fupper  ; 
but  fhe  thought  it  his  duty  to  wait  upon  her,  and  to  mow 
his  politenels  on  her  arrival,  he  complied.  He  was 
•aftonifhed  at  the  magnificence  of  the  preparations  ;  but 
particularly  at  that  multitude  of  lights,  which  were  raifed 
or  let  down  together,  and  difpofed  in  fuch  a  variety  of 
Square  and  circular  figures,  that  they, afforded  one  of  the 

*  Horn.  II.  xiv.  1.  162.   It  is  thus  that  Juno  propofes  to  meet  Ju- 
piter, when  me  has  a  particular  defign  of  inipiring  him  with  love, 

Vol.  V.  Q^ 
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mod  pleafmg  fpe£tacles  that  has  been  recorded  in  hiftory. 
The  day  following  Antony  invited  her  to  fup  with  hiin, 
and  was  ambitious  to  outdo  her  in  the  elegance  and  mag- 
nificence of  the  entertainment.  But  he  was  foon  convinced 
that  he  came  fhort  of  her  in  both,  and  was  the  firft  to 
ridicule  the  meannefs  and  vulgarity  of  his  treat.  As  fhe 
found  that  Antony's  humor  favored  more  of  the  camp 
than  of  the  court,  fhe  fell  into  the  fame  courie  vein,  and 
played  upon  him  without  the  leaft  referve.  Such  was  the 
variety  of  her  powers  in  converfation  :  Her  beauty,  it  is 
faid,  was  neither  aftonifhing  nor  inimitable  ;  but  it  derived 
a  force  from  her  wit  and  her  fafcinating  manner,  which 
was  abfolutely  irrefiftible.  Her  voice  was  delightfully  me- 
lodious, and  had  the  fame  variety  of  modulation,  as  an  in- 
ilrument  of  many  firings.  She  fpoke  moft  languages  ;  and 
there  were  but  few  of  the  foreign  ambaifadors  whom  fhe 
anfwered  by  an  interpreter.  She  gave  audience  herfelf  to 
the  Ethiopians,  the  Troglodites,  the  Hebrews,  Arabs, 
Syrians,  Medes,  and  Parthians.  Nor  were  thefe  all  the 
languages  fhe  underllood,  though  the  kings  of  Egypt,  her 
predeceffors,  could  hardly  ever  attain  to  the  Egyptian  ;  and 
fome  of  them  forgot  even  their  original  Macedonian. 

Antony  was  fo  wholly  engrorTed  with  her  charms,  that 
while  his  wife  Fulvia  was  maintaining  his  intereftat  Rome 
againfl  Caefar,  and  the  Parthian  forces,  afTembled  under 
the  conduct  of  Labienus  in  Mesopotamia,  were  ready  to 
enter  Syria,  fhe  led  her  amorous  captive  in  triumph  to 
Alexandria.  There  the  veteran  warrior  fell  into  every  idle 
excefs  of  puerile  amufement,  and  offered  at  the  /brine  of 
luxury ,  what  Antipho  calls  the  greateft  of  all  facriiices,  the 
fmcrlifice  of  time.  This  mode  of  life  they  called  the  inim- 
itable. They  vifited  each  other  alternately  every  day  ;  and 
the  profufion  of  their  entertainments  is  aimed  incredible. 
Philotas,  a  phyfician  of  Amphiffa,  who  was  at  that  time 
purfoing  his  fhidies  in  Alexandria,  told  my  grandfather 
lamp ri as,  that,  being  acquainted  with  one  of  Antony's 
cooks,  he  was  invited  to  fee  the  preparations  for  flipper. 
When  he  came  into  the  kitchen,  befide  an  infinite  variety 
of  other  provifions,  he  obferved  eight  wild  boars  roafting 
whole  ;  and  exprefTed  his  furprife  at  the  number  of  the 
company  for  whom  this  enormous  provifion  mufr  have  been 
made.  ''The  cock  laughed,  and  faid  that  the  company  did 
not  exceed  twelve ;  but  that,  as  every  difh  was  t©  be  roafted 
lQ  a  fmgle  turn  j  and  as  Antony  was  uncertain   as  to  the 
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rime  when  he  would  fup,  particularly  if  an  extraordinary 
bottle,  or  an  extraordinary  vein  of  converfation  was  going 
round,  it  was  neceffary  to  have  a  fucceflion  of  flippers. — 
Philotas  added,  that,  being  afterwards  in  the  fervice  of  * 
Antony's  el  deft  fon  by  Fuivia,  he  was  admitted  to  fup  with 
him,  when  he  did  not  fup  with  his  father ;  and  it  once 
happened,  that,  when  another  phyfician  at  table  had  tired 
the  company  with  his  noife  and  impertinence,  he  iilenced 
him  with  the  following  fop  hi  fm :  There  are  fame  degrees  of 
a  fever  in  vjhich  cold'vuater  is  good  for  a  man  ;  Every 
wan  vjho  has  a  fever,  has  it' in  fome  degree  ;  and,  there- 
fore,  cold  water  is  good  for  every  man  in  a  fever.  The  ' 
impertinent  was  (truck  dumb  with  this  fyllogifm  ;  and 
Antony's  fon,  who  laughed  at  his  diftrefs,  to  reward  Phi- 
lotas for  his  good  offices,  pointing  to  a  magnificent  fide- 
board  of  plate,  faid,  "  All  that,  Philotas  is  yours  !;'  Phi- 
lotas acknowledged  the  kind  offer  ;  but  thought  it  too 
much  for  a  boy  to  give.  And,  afterwards,  when  a  fervant 
brought  the  plate  to  him  in  a  cheft,  that  he  might  put  his  ■ 
fcal  upon  it,  he  refufed,  and,  indeed,  was  afraid  to  accept 
it  :  Upon  which  the  fervant  faid,  "  What  are  you  afraid 
u  of  ?  Do  not  you  consider  that  this  is  a  prefent  from  the 
u  fon  of  Antony,  who  could  eafily  give  you  its  weight  in 
•*  gold  ?  However,  I  would  recommend  it  to  you  to  take 
"  the  value  of  it  in  money.  In  this  plate  there  may  be' 
€<  fome  curious  pieces  of  ancient  workmanfhip  that  Anto- 
u  nv  may  fet  a  value  on.,'J  Such  are  the  anecdotes  which 
toy  grandfather  told  me  he  had  from  Philotas. 

Cleopatra  was  not  limited  to  Plato's  four  kinds  of  flatte- 
ry.* She  had  an  infinite  variety  of  it.  Whether  Antony 
were  in  the  gay  or  the  ferious  humor,  dill  fhe  had  fome- 
thing'ready  for  his  aroufement,  She  was  with  him  night 
and  day.  She  garnet,  fhe  drank,  me  hunted,  ^lie  reviewed 
with  him.  In  his  night  rambles,  when  he  was  recon- 
noitring the  doors  and  windows  of  the  citizens,  and  throw- 
ing out  his  jefts  upon  them,  fhe  attended  him  in  the  habit 
of  a  fervant,  which  he  alfo,  on  fuchoccafions,  affedled  to 
wear.  From  thefe  expeditions,  he  frequently  returned  a 
fufferer  both  mperfonand  character.  But  though  fome  of 
the  Alexandrians  -were--  difpleafed  with  this  whimfical  » 
humor,  others  enjoyed  it,  and  faid,  "  That  Antony  pre-  - 
Cb  fented  his  comic  parts  in  Alexandria,  and  referved -the- 

*  Plato,  Gorgias, 
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u  tragic  for  Rome."'  To  mention  all  his  follies  would  be 
too  trifling  ;  but  his  nming  ftory  mult  not  be  omitted. — 
He  was  a  fiming  one  day  with  Cleopatra,  and  had  ill  fuc- 
cefs,  which,  in  the  prefence  of  hismiftrefs,  he  looked  upon 
as  a  difgrace  ;  lie,  therefore,  ordered  one  of  the  afliftan-ts' 
to  dive,  and  put  on  his  hook  fuch  as  had  been  taken  be- 
fore. Thisfcheme  he  put  in  practice  three  or  four  times, 
and  Cleopatra  perceived  it.  She  affected,  however,  to  be 
furprifedathisfuccefs  ;  e-xprefledher  wonder  to  the  people 
about  her  ;  and,  the  day  following,  invited  them  to  fee 
frefli  proofs  of  it.  When  the  day  following  came,  the 
veffel  was  crowded  with  people  ;  and  as  foon  as  Antony 
had  let  down  his  line,  me  ordered  one  of  her  divers  imme- 
diately to  put  a  fait  fifii  on  his  hook.  When  Antony 
found  he  had  caught  his  fifh,  he  drew  up  his  line  ;  and 
this,  as  may  be  fuppofed,  occafioned  no  fundi  mirth 
amongfr  the  Spectators.  "  Go,  general  !"  faid  Cleopatra, 
"  leave  fiflnng  to  us  petty  princes  of  Pharus  and  Cano- 
*'  pus  ;  your  game  is  cities,  kingdoms,  and  provinces. r:* 
In  the  midft  of  thefe  fcenes  of  feilivlty  and  diffipation, 
Antony  received  two  unfavorable  medages  ;  one  from 
Rome,  that  his  wife  Fulvia,  andjiis  brother  Lucius,  after 
long  diffentions  between  themfelves,  had  joined  to  oppofe 
Caefar,  but  were  overpowered,  and  obliged  to  fly  out  of 
Italy.  The  other  informed  him,  that  Labienus  and  the 
Parthians  had  reduced  Afia,  from  Syria  and  the  Euphrates 
to  Lydia  and  Ionia.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  evep  this 
roufed  him  from  his  lethargy  :  But  waking  at  length, 
and,  literally,  waking  from  a  fit  of  intoxication,  he  fet 
out  againft  the  Parthians,  and  proceeded  as  far  as  Phceni- 
*cia.  However,  upon  the  receipt  of  fome  very  moving 
letters  from  Fulvia,  he  turned  his  courfe  towards  Italy, 
wTith  two  hundred  ihips.  Such  of  his  friends  as  had  fled 
from  thence,  he  received  ;  and  from  thefe  he  learned,  that 
Fulvia  had  been  the  principal  caufe  of  the  disturbances  in 
Rome.  Her  difpofition  had  a  natural  tendency  to  violence 
and  difcord  ;  and,  on  this  occafion,  it  was  abetted  hy 
jealoufy  ;  forfhe  expected  that  thediforders  of  Italy  weukj 

*  This  exprefiion  of  Cleopatra's  has  fohiething  of  the  iams  tutq 
^vith  that  paifage  in  Virgil 

Excudentalii  fpirantia  mollius  aera  ! 

Tu.  regere  imperio  popalus  Roxiane  memento. 
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call  Antony  from  the  arms  of  Cleopatra.     That  unhappy  f 
woman  died  at  Sicyon,  in  her  progrefs  to  meet  her  hui- 
band.     This  event  opened  an  opportunity  for  a  reconcili- 
ation with  Caefar.     For  when  Antony  came  to  Italy,  and  * 
Ca?far  exprefted  no  refentment  againft  him,  but  threw  the  * 
whole  blame  on  Fulvia  ;  their  refpeclive  friends  interfer- 
ed, and  brought  them  -to  an  accommodation.     The  eanV- 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Ionian  Sea,  was  given  to  An- 
tony ;  the  weftern  provinces  to  Caefar.  ;  and  Lepidus  had 
Africa.      When   they   did  not  accept .  of  the  confulfhip 
themfelves,  they  were  to  difpofe   of  it  as  they  thought 
proper,  in  their  turns. 

After  thefe  matters  were  fettled,  they  thought  of  means 
to  fecurethis  union  which  fortune  had  fet  on  foot.  Csefar 
had  a  lifter  older  than  himfelf  named  Oclavia,  but  they  had 
different  mothers.  The  mother  of  Oclravia  was  Ancaria, 
Caefar's  mother  was  Attia.  He  had  a  great  affection  for 
this  fifter  ;  for  fhe  was  a  woman  of  extraordinary  merit. 
She  had  been  already  married  to  Caius  Marcellus  ;  but  a  * 
little  before  this  had  buried  her  hufband  ;  and,  as^  Antony 
had  loft  his  wife,  there  was  an  opening  for  a  frefh-  union. 
His  connexion  with  Cleopatra  he  did  not  affect  to  deny  5  : 
but  he  abfolutely  denied  that  he  was  married  to  her;  and,  - 
in  this  circumftance,  indeed,  his  prudence  prevailed  over 
his  love.  His  marriage  with  Oclavia  -was  univerfally 
wiihed.  It  was  the  general  hope,  that  a  woman  of  her 
beauty  and  diftiiiguifhed  virtues  would  acquire  fuch  an  in- 
fluence over  Antony,  as  might,  in  the  end,  be  falutary  to 
the  ftate.  Conditions  being  mutually  agreed  upon,  they 
proceeded  to  folemnize  the  nuptials  at  Rome  ;  and  the 
law  which  permits  no  widow  to  marry  till  the  expiration 
often  months  after  the  deceafe  of  her  hufband  was  difpen- 
fed  with  by  the  fenate. 

Sextus,  the  fon  of  PompeyP  who  was  then  in  pofTeffion  1 
of'  Sjcily  had  not  only  made   great  ravages  in  Italy,  but 
had  covered  the  fea  with  fuch  a  number  of  piratical  ve(Tels3  » 
under  the  command  of  Menas  and  Menecrates,  that  it  was  « 
no  longer  fafe  for  other  fhips  to  pais.  He  had  been  favor- 
able, notwithstanding,  to  Antony  ;  for  he  had  given  a  kind  -■ 
reception  to  his  mother  and  his  wife  Fluvia,  when  they 
were  obliged  to  fly  from   Rome.     It  was  judged  'proper,,  , 
therefore  to  accommodate  matters  with  him;  and,  for  this  - 
purpofe,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  promontory  of  Mifenum 
by  the  mole  that  runs  into  the  fea,-   Pompey  was  attended  d 

5  :  QyL* 
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by  his  fleet  :  Antony  and  Crefar  by  an  army  of  foot.  A* 
this  interview  it  was  fettled, that  Pompey  ihould  keep  Sicilyy 
and  Sardinia,  on  condition  that  he  fhould  clear  the  fea  of 
pirates,  and  fend  a  certain  quantity  of  corn  to  Rome. — 
When  thefe  things  were  determined,  they  mutually  in- 
vited each  other  to  fopper  ;  but  it  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Pompey  to  give  the  firft  entertainment.  When  Antony, 
afced  him  where  they  fhould  fup  ;  c<  There,"  faid  he, 
pointing  to  the  admiral  galley  of  fix  oar?,  "  that  is  the 
"  only  patrimonial  raanfion  houfe  that  is  left  to  Pompey  ;" 
and  it  applied  at  the  fame  time,  a  farcafm  on  Antony, 
who  was  then  in  pclTefJion  of  his  fathers  houfe.  However, 
lie  entertained  them  Very  politely,  after  conducting  them 
ever  a  bridge  from  the  promontory  to  the  imp  that  rode  at 
anchor.  During  the  entertainment,  while  the  raillery  ran 
brifkly  on  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Menas  came  to  Pompey, 
and  told  him  fecretly,  that,  if  he  would  permit  him  to  ci}t 
the  cable,  he  would  not  only  make  him  matter  of  Sicily, 
and  Sardinia,  but  of  the  whole  Roman  empire.  Pompey 
after  a  moments  deliberation,  anfvveied,  that  he  mould 
have  done  it -without  confulting  him.  ■'  We  mud  now  let 
"  it  alone,"  faid  he,  "  for  I  cannot  break  my  oath  of. 
"  treaty."  The  compliment  of  the  entertainment  was  re- 
turned by  his  guefts,  and  he  then  retired  to  Sicily. 

Antony,  after  the  accommodation,  fent  Ventidius  into 
Afia,  to  flop  the  progre.fs  of  the  Parthians.  All  matters 
of  public  administration  were  conducted  with  the  greated 
harmony  between  him  and  Octavius  ;  and,  in  compliment 
to  the  latter,  he  took  upon  himfelf  the  office  of  high  prieft 
to  Caefur  the  dictator.  But,  alas  !  in  their  contelts  at  play ,t 
Caefar  was  generally  fuperior,  and  Antony  was  mortified. 
He  had  in  his  houfe  a  fortune  telling  gypfy,.  who  was 
Skilled  in  the  calculation  of  nativities.  This  man,  either 
to  oblige  Cleopatra,  or  following  the  inveftigation  of  truth, 
told  Antony,  that  the  ftar  of  his  fortune,  however  glorious 
in  itfelf,  was  eciipfed  and  obfeured  by  Caefar's,  and  advifed 
him,  by  all  means,  to  keep  at  the  greater!  diftance  from 
that  young  man.  "The  genius  of  your  life,"  faid  he,  "  is 
**  afraid  of  his  ;  when  it  is  alone  its  port  is  erect,  and  fear- 
"  lefs  ;  when  his  approaches,  it  is  dejected  and  depreft." 
Indeed, there  were  many  circumftances  that  feemedto  juftify 
the  conjurer's  doctrine  ;  for  in  every  kind  of  play,  whether 
they  caft  lots,  or  caft  the  die,  Antony  was  (till  the  lofen 
In  their  cock  fights,  and  quail  fights,  it  was  ftill  Caefar's 
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cock,  and  Caefar's  quail.  Thefe  things,  cooperating  with 
the  conjurer's  obfervations,  had  fuch  an  effect  on  Antony, 
that  he  gave  up  the  management  of  his  domeliic  affairs  lo. 
Csefar,  and  left  Italy.  G&avia,  who  had  by  this  time 
brought  him  a  daughter,  he  took  with  him  into  Greece, 
He  wintered  at  Athens,  and  there  he  learnt  that  his  affairs 
in  Afia,  under  Ventidius,  were  fuccefsful  ;  that  the  Par- 
tisans were  routed,  and  that  Labienus  and  Pharnapates, 
the  ableft  generals  of  Orodes,  fell  in  the  battle.  In  honor 
of  this  victory,  he  gave  an  entertainment  to  the  Greeks, 
and  treated  the  Athenians  with  an  exhibition  of  the  gym- 
naftic  games,  in  which  he  took  the  matter's  part  himfelf. 
The  robes  and  enfigns  of  the  general  were  laid  afide  ;  the 
rods,  the  cloak,  and  the  flippers  of  the  Gymnafiarch  were 
affumed  ;  and  when  the  combatants  had  fought  fufficient- 
ly,  he  parted  them  himfelf. 

When  he  went  to  the  war,  he  took  with  him  a  crown  of 
the  facred  olive  ;  and,  by  the  direction  of  fome  oracle  or 
other,  a  veffel  of  water  filled  out  of  the  Clepfydra.*  In 
the  mean  time,  Paeorus^fon  of  the  king  Gf  Parthia,  made 
an  incurfion  into  Syria,  but  was  routed  by  Ventidius  in 
Cyrrheftica,  and,  with  the-greateft  part  of  his  army,  fell  in 
the  battle.  This  celebrated  yictory  made  ample  amends  for 
the  defeat  of  Craffus.  The  Parthians  had  now  been  thrice 
conquered,  and  were  confined  within  the  bounds  of  Media 
and  Mesopotamia.  Ventidius  would  not  purfue  the  Par- 
thians any  farther,  for  fear  of  exciting  the  envy  of  Antony ; 
he  therefore  turned  his  arms  againft  the  revolters,  and 
brought  them  back  to  their  duty.  Amongft  thefe  was 
Antiochus,  the  king  of  Commagene,  whom  he  befieged  in 
the  city  of  Samofata.  That  prince,  at  firft,  offered  to  pay 
a  thoufand  tatents,  and  to  fubmit  himfelf  to  the  Roman 
empire  ;  upon  which  Ventidius  told  him,  that  he  muff  fend 
propofals  to  Antony  ;  for  he  was  then  at  no  great  diftance  ; 
andhe  had  not  commiffioned  Ventidius  to  make  peace  with 
Antiochus,  that  fomething  at  lead  might  be  done  by  him- 
felf. But  while  the  fiege  was  thus  prolonged,  and  the 
people  of  Samofata  defpaired  of  obtaining  terms,  that 
defpair  produced  a  degree  of  courage  which  defeated  every 
effort  of  the  befiegers  ;  and  Antony  was  at  laft  reduced  to, 
the  difgraceful  neceffity  of  accepting  three  hundred  talents, 

*  The  Clepfydra  was'a  fountain  belonging  to  the  citadel  at  A- 
thens ;  io  called,  becaufe  it  was  fometimes  full  of  water,  and  fooie* 
fames  empty. 
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After  he  had  done  fome  little  towards  the  fettling  the  af- 
fairs of  Syria,  he  returned  to  Athens,  and  fent  Ventidius  to 
Rome,  to  enjoy  the  reward  of  his  merit  in  a  triumph.  He 
was  the  only  general  that  ever  triumphed  over  the  Par- 
thians.  Hisbirth  was  obfcure,but  his  connexions  with  An- 
tony brought  him  into  great  appointments ;  and, by  making, 
the  beft  ufe  of  them,  he  confirmed  what  was  faid  of  Antony 
and  Oetavius  Caefar,  that  they  were  more  fuccefsful  by  their 
lieutenants,  than  when  they  commanded  in  perfon.  This 
obfervation,  with  regard  to  Antony  in  particular,  might  be 
juftified  by  the  fuccefs  of  SofTius  and  Canidius.  The  former 
had  done  great  things  in  Syria  ;  and  the  latter,  whom  he 
left  in  Armenia,  reduced  the  whole  country  ;  and  after 
defeating  the  kings  of  Iberia  and  Albania,  penetrated  as 
far  as  Mount  Caucafus,  and  fpread  the  terror  of  Antony's 
name  and  power  through  thofe  barbarous  nations. 

Soon  after  this,  upon  hearing  fome  difagreeable  reports 
concerning  the  deiigns  or  the  conduct  of  Caefar,  he  failed 
for  Italy  with  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  fhips  ;  and,  being 
refufed  the  harbor  of  Brudufuun,  he  made  for  Tarentum. 
There  he  was  prevailed  on  by  his  wife  Octavia,  who  ac- 
companied him,  and  was  then  pregnant  a  third  time,  to 
fend  her  to  her  brother  ;  and  me  was  fortunate  enough  to 
meet  him  on  her  journey,  attended  by  his  two  friends, 
Mecenas  and  Agrippa.  In  conference  with  him,  me 
entreated  him  to  confider  the  peculiarity  of  her  fituation, 
and  not  to  make  the  happieft  woman  in  the  world  the  moft 
unfortunate.  "  The  eyes  of  all,"  faid  fhe,  "arenece/Tarily 
"  turned  on  me,  who  am  the  wife  of  Antony,  and  the 
u  fifter  of  Caefar  ;  and  mould  thefe  chiefs  of  the  empire, 
u  milled  by  hafty  counfels,  involve  the  whole  in  war,  what- 
"  ever  may  be  the  event,  it  will  be  unhappy  for  me." 
Caefar  was  foftened  by  the  entreaties  of  his  fifter,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  peaceable  views  to  Tarentum.  His  arrival  af- 
forded a  general  faiisfaction  to  the  people.  They  were 
pleafed  to  fee  fuchan  army  on  the  more,  and  fuch  a  fleet 
in  the  harbor,  in  the  mutual  difpoiition  for  peace  ;  and 
nothing  but  compliments  and  expreffions  of  kindnefspafTing 
between  the  generals.  Antony  firft  invited  Caefar  to  fivp 
with  him,  and,  in  compliment  to  Oftavia,  he  accepted  the 
invitation.;  At  length  it  was  agreed,  that  Caefar  fhould 
give  up  to  Antony  two  legions  for  the  Parthian  fervice  ; 
and  that  Antony,  in  return,  mould  leave  a  hundred  armed  -• 
gallies  with  Caefar.     Octavia,  moreover^  engaged Antony 
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fo  oive  up  twenty  light  fhips  to  Ca>far,  and  procured  from 
herVother  a  thonfand  foot  for  her  hufband.  Matters  be- 
in£r  thus  accommodated,  Csefar  went  to  war  with  Pompey 
for  the  recovery  of  Sicily  ;  and  Antony,  leaving  under  his 
protection  his  wife,  and  his  children,  both  by  the  prefent 
and  the  former  marriage,  failed  for  Ana. 

Upon  his  approach  to  Syria,  the  love  of  Cleopatra,whicfi 
had  To  long  been  dormant  in  his  heart,  and  which  better 
counfels  felmed  totally  to  have  fupprefled,  revived  again, 
and  took  pofleffion  of  his-fouK  The  unruly  freed  to  which 
Plato*  compares  certain  pafTions,  once  more  broke  locie, 
and  in  fpite  of  honor,  intereft  and  prudence,  Antony  lent 
Fonteius  Capito  to  conduct  Cleopatra  into  Syria,      ^  = 

Upon  her  arrival,  he  made  her  the  molt  magnificent 
prefents.  He  gave  her  the  provinces  of  Phoenicia,  Cse.o- 
iyria,  Cyprus,  great  part  of  Cilicia,  that  diftrict  ot  Jutea 
which  produces  the  balm,  and  that  part  ot  Arabia  Naba- 
thea  which  lies  upon  the  ocean.  Thefe  extravagant  gifts 
were  difagreeable  to  the  Romans  :  For,  though  he  nad  ot- 
ten  conferred  on  private  perfons  confiderable  governments 
and  kingdoms  ;  though  he  had  deprived  many  princes  of 
their  dominions,  and  beheaded  Antigonus  01  Judaea,  trie 
firft  king  that  ever  fuffered  in  fuch  amanner  ;t  yet  nothing 
fo  much  disturbed  the  Romans  as  his  enormous  protulion 
in  favor  of  that  woman.  Nor  were  they  lefs  oftenoed  at 
his  giving  the  furnames  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  to  the  twins 
he  had  by  her.  . 

But  Antony  knew  well  how  to  give  a  fair  appearance 
to  the  moft  disputable  a&ions.  The  greatnefs  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  he  faid,  appeared  more  in  giving  than  m  re- 
ceiving kingdoms  ;  and  that  it  was  proper  for  perfons  ot 
high  birth  and  ftation  to  extend  andfecure  their  nobility,, 
byleavingchildren  and  fucceflbrs  born  of  different princes  ; 
that  his  anceitor  Hercules  t  rutted  not  to  the  fertility  ot  one 
woman,  as  if  he  had  feared  the  penalties  annexed  to  the 

*  Plutarch  here  alludes  to  that  paffaj*  in  Plato,  where  he  com- 
pares the  foul  to  a  winged  chariot  with  two  horfes  and  a  charioteer. 
One  of  thefe  hories  is  miichievous  and  unruly  ;  the  othergentle  and 
traaable.  The  charioteer  is  Reafon  ;  the  unruly  horfe  denotes  the 
concupifcent,and  the  traaable  ho rie  the  irate ible  part.   Plato.  1  nal. 

+  Dion  tells  us  that  Antigonus  was  firft  tied  to  a  ftakcand  whip- 
ped ;  and  that  afterwards  his  throat  was  cut.  Aw«*P*l6,  and  not 
Sxjxj^'j  is  the  word  heufes.  Livy  fays,  Ddigati  ad  pahvi,  virgwm? 
:(*ji,djecuriperc(ffi,. 
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law  of  Solon ;  but  by  various  connexions  with  the  fex,be* 
came  the  founder  of  many  families. 

After  Orodes  was  (lain  by  his  fon  Phraates,*  who  took 
polTenlon  of  the  kingdom,  many  of  the  Parthian  chiefs  fled 
to  Antony  ;  andamongfl:  the  reft,  Monefes,  a  man  of  great: 
dignity  and  power.  Antony  thinking  that  Monefes,  in  his 
fortune,  refembled  Themiftocles,  and  comparing  his  own 
wealth  and  magnificence  to  that  of  the  kings  of  Perfia, 
gave  him  three  cities,  LarifTa,  Arethufa,  and  Hierampolis, 
which  was  before  called  Bombyce.  But  when  Phraates  fent 
Monefes  affurances  of  his  fafety,  he  readily  diirnifTed  him. 
On  this  occafion  he  formed  a  fcheme  to  deceive  Phraates. 
He  pretended  a  difpofition  for  peace,  and  required  only  that 
the  Roman  fiandards,  and  enfigns  which  had  been  taken  at 
the  defeat  of  Craffus,  and  fuch  cf  the  prifoners  as  frill 
iiirvived,  might  be  refrored.  He  fent  Cleopatra  into  Egypt, 
after  which  he  marched  through  Arabia  and  Armenia, 
where,  as  foon  as  his  own  troopswere  joined  by  the  allies, 
he  reviewed  his  army.  He  had  federal  princes  in  alliance 
frith  him,  but  Artavafdes,  king  of  Armenia,  was  the  molt 
powerful  ;  for  he  furnifhed  fix  thoufand  horie,  and  feven 
thoufand  foot.  At  this  review  there  appeared  fixty  thou- 
fand Roman  foot,  and  ten  thoufand  horfe,  who,  though 
chiefly  Gauls  and  Spaniards,  were  reckoned  as  Romans. 
The  number  of  the  allies,  including  the  light  armed  and 
the  cavalry,  amounted  to  thirty  thoufand. 

This  formidable  armament,  which  ftruck  terror  into  the 
Indians  beyond  Baclria,  and  alarmed  all  Afia,  his  attach- 
ment to  Cleopatra  rendered  perfectly  ufelefs.  His  impa- 
tience to  return  and  fpend  the  winter  in  her  arms,  made 
him  take  the  field  too  early  in  the  feafon,  and  precipitated 
all  his  meafures.  As  a  man  who  is  under  the  power  of  en- 
chantment, can  only  actasthe  impulfe  of  the  magic  directs 
him,  his  eye  was  continually  drawn  to  Cleopatra,  and  to  re- 
turn to  her  was  a  greater  object  than  to  conquer  the  world. 
He  ought  certainly  to  have  wintered  in  Armenia,  that  he 
might  give  a  proper  refpite  and  refrefhment  to  his  men, . 
after  a  march  of  a  thoufand  miles.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
fpring,  he  mould  have  made  himfelf  matter  of  Media,  be- 
fore the  Parthian  troops  were  drawn  out  ofgarrifon  :  But 
his  impatience   put  him  upon  the  march,    and    leaving; 

*  The  fame  Phraates  that  Horace  mention*,       Rcdditmn  Cyri     k    u 
Frjzztm.     Lib,  iii.  Ode  r, 
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Armenia  on  the  left,  he  pafTed  through  the  province  of 
Atropatene,  and  laid  wafte  the  country.  In  his  hafte,  he 
left  behind  him  the  battering  engines,  amongft  which  was 
a  ram  eighty  feet  long,  and  thefe  followed  the  camp  on 
three  hundred  carriages.  Had  any  damage  happened  to 
thefe,  it  would  have  been  impoffible  to  repair  them  in  this 
upper  part  of  Afia,  where  there  is  no  timber  of  height  or 
itrength  fufficient  for  the  purpofe.  However,  they  were 
brought  after  him  under  the  conduct  Statianus ;  and,  in 
the  mean  time,  he  laid  fiege  to  the  large  city  ot  Pbmata, 
the  refidence  of  the  king  of  Media's  wives  and  children. 
Here  he  perceived  his  error  in  leaving  the  engines  behind  % 
for  want  of  which  he  was  obliged  to  throw  up  a  mount 
agairift  the  wall ;  and  that  required  con iiderable  time  and 

Vn  the  mean  time  Phraates  came  up  with  a  numerous 
army  ;  and  being  informed  that  Antony  had  left  behind 
him  his  machines,  he  fent  a  large  detachment  to  intercept 
them  This  party  fell  upon  Statianus,  who,  with  ten 
thoufand  of  his  men,  was  flam  upon  the  foot.  Many  were 
taken  prifoners,  among  whom  was  king  Polemo  ;  and  the 
machines  were  feized  by  the  enemy,  and  deftroyed. 

This  mifcarriage  greatly  difcouraged  the  army  ;  and 
Artavafdes,  thoughlhe  had  been  the  promoter  of  the  war, 
withdrew  his  forces  in  defpair.  The  Parthians,on  the  other 
hand,  encouraged  by  their  fuccefs,  came  up  with  the  Ro- 
mans while  they  were  employed  in   thefiege,  and  treated 
them  with  the  moft  infolent  menaces  and  contempt.     An- 
tony who  knew  that  defpair  and  timidity  would  be  the  con- 
fequence'  of  maclion,  led  out  ten  legions,   three  praetorian 
cohorts  heavy  armed,  and  the  whole  body  of  cavalry,  on 
the  bufmefs  of  foraging.     He  was  perfuaded  at  the  fame 
.time,  that  this  was  the  only  method  of drawmgrtie  enemy 
after  him,  and  bringing  them  to  a  battle.  After  one  day  s 
progrefs,  he  obferved  the  enemy  in  motion,  and  watching 
an  opportunity  to  fall  upon  him  in  his  march.     Hereupon 
he  put  up   in  his  camp  the  fignal  for  battle  ;  but  at  the 
fame  time  ftruck  his  tents,  as  if  kfcua  intention  was  not  to 
fight,  but  to  retire.  Accordingly-he  paffed  the  army  ot  the 
barbarians,  which  was  drawmup  in  form  of  a  crefcent ;  but 
he  had  previoufly  given  orders  to  the  rhorfe  to  charge  the 
enemv,  full  fpeed,  as  foon.as  their  ranks  were  within  reacii 
of  the  legionary  troops.     The  Parthians  were  ftruck  with 
aftonifhmentat  the  order  of  the  Romnn  army,  when  they 
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■obferve'd  them  pafs  at  regular  intervals  without  corirufton* 
and  brandifh  their  pikes  in  nlence. 

When  the  fignal  was  given  for  battle,  the  horfe  turned 
fhort,  and  fell  with  loud  fhouts  on  the  enemy.  The  Par- 
thians  received  the  attack  with  firmnefs,  though  they  were 
too  clofe  in  with  them  for  the  ufe  of  their  bows.  But  when  • 
the  infantry  came  to  the  charge,  their  fhouts,  and  the  clafh- 
ing  of  their  arms,  fo  frightened  the  enemy's  horfes,  that 
they  were  no  longer  manageable  ;  and  the  Parthians  fled 
without  once  engaging.  Antony  purfued  them  clofely,  in 
hopes  that  this  action  would,  in  a  great  meafure,  terminate 
the  war.  But  when  the  infantry  had  followed  them  fifty 
Furlongs,  and  the  cavalry  at  leaft  an  hundred  and  fifty,  he 
found  that  he  had  not  flainabove  eighty  of  the  enemy,  and 
that  thirty  only  were  taken  prifouers.  Thus,  the  little  ad- 
vantage of  theirwictories,  and  the  heavy  lofs  of  their  de- 
feats, as  in  the  recent  inftance  of  the  carriages,  was  a  frefh 
difcouragementto  the  Romans. 

The  day  following  they  returned  with  their  baggage  to 
the  camp  before  Phraata.  In  their  march  they  met  with 
fome  uxaggling  troops  of  the  enemy,  afterwards  with 
greater  parties,  and  at  laft  with  the  whole  body,  which 
having  eafily  rallied,  appeared  like  a  frefh  army,  and  har- 
afled  them  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
they  reached  their  camp. 

The  Median  garrifon,  in  the  ab fence  of  Antony,  had 
made  a  fally  ;  and  thofe  who  were  left  to  defend  the  mount, 
had  quitted  their  poft,  and  fled.  Antony,  at  his  return 
punifhed  the  fugitives  by  decimation.  That  is,  he  divid- 
ed them  into  tens ;  and,  in  each  divifion,  put  one  to  death, 
on  whom  the  lot  happened  to  fall.  Thofe  that  efcaped, 
had  their  allowance  in  barley  mftead  of  wheat. 

Both  parties  now  found  their  difficulties  in  the  war. 
Antony  had  the  dread  of  famine  before  him,  for  he  could 
not  forage  without  a  terrible  (laughter  of  his  men  ;  and 
Phraates,  who  knew  the  temper  of  the  Parthians,  was  ap- 
prehenfive,  that,  if  the  Romans  perfiftediri  carrying  on  the 
fiege,as  foon  as  the  autumnal  equinox  was  pail,  and  the 
winter  fet  in,  he  mould  be  defefted  by  his  army,  which 
would  not  at  that  time  endure  the  open  field.  To  prevent 
this,  he  had  recourfe  to  ftratageni.  He  ordered  his  officers 
not  to  purfue  theRomaas  too  clofe  when  they  were  foraging, 
but  to  permit  them  to  carry  off  provifions.  He  commanded 
them,  at  the  fame  time,    to   compliment   them  on  their 
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valor  ;  and  to  exprefs  his  high  opinion  of  the  Roman 
bravery.  They  were  inftructed,  likewife,  as  opportunity 
might  offer,  to  blame  the  obftinacy  of  Antony,  which  ex- 
pofed  fo  many  brave  men  to  the  feverities  of  famine  and  a 
winter  campaign,  who  muft  fuffer  of  courfe,  notwithftand- 
ing  all  the  Parthians  could  do  for  them,  while  Phraates 
fought  for  nothing  more  than  peace,  though  he  was  ftill 
defeated  in  his  benevolent  intentions. 

Antony,  on  thefe  reports,  began  to  conceive  hopes  ; 
biit  he  would  not  offer  any  terms  before  he  was  fatisfied 
whether  they  came  originally  from  the  king.  The  enemy 
aifured  him,  that  fuch  were  the  fentiments  of  Phraates  ; 
and,  being  induced  to  believe  them,  he  fent  fome  of  his 
friends  to  demand  the  ftandards  and  the  prifoners  that 
came  into  their  hands  on  the  defeat  of  CrafTus  ;  for  he 
thought,  if  he  demanded  nothing,  it  might  appear  that  he 
was  pleafed  with  the  privilege  of  retreating.  The  Par- 
thian anfwered,  That  the  ftandards  and  pr.ifoners  could 
not  be  reftored  ;  but  that  Antony,  if  he  thought  proper, 
was  at  liberty  to  retreat  in  fafety. 

After  fome  few  days  had  been  fpent  in  making  up  the 
baggage,  he  began  his  march.  On  this  occafion,  though 
he  had  the  happieft  eloquence  in  addreffing  his  foldiers, 
and  reconciling  them  to  every  fituation  and  event  ;  yet, 
whether  it  was  through  fhame,  or  forrow,  or  both,  he  left 
that  office  to  Domitius  ^Enobarbus.  Some  of  them  were 
offended  at  this  as  an  act  of  contempt.  But  the  greater 
part  underftood  thecaufe,  and,  pitying  their  general,  paid 
him  ftill  greater  attention. 

Antony  had  determined  to  take  his  route  through  a  plain 
and  open  country,;  but  a  certain  Mardian,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  practices  of  the  Parthians,  and  had  ap- 
proved his  faith  to  the  Romans  at  the  battter  when  the 
machines  were  loft,  advifed  him  to  take  the  mountains  on 
his  right,  and  not  to  expofe  his  heavy  armed  troops  in  an 
open  country  to  the  attacks  of  the  Parthian  bowmen  and 
cavalry.  Phraates,  he  faid,amufed  him  with  fair  prom  ifes, 
merely  to  draw  him  off  from  the  fiege  ;  but  if  he  would 
take  him  for  his  guide,  he  would  conduct  him  by  a  way 
that  was  nearer,  and  better  furnifhed  with  neceftaries. 
Antony  deliberated  fome  time  upon  this.  He  would  not 
appear  to  doubt  the  honor  of  the  Parthians  after  the  truce 
they  had  agreed  to  ;  and  yet  he  could  not  but  approve  of  a 
way  which  was  nearer,  and  which  lay  though  an  inhabited 
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country.  At  laft,  he  required  the  neceflary  pledges  of  the 
Mardfan's  faith,  which  he  gave  in  fuffering  himfelf  to  be 
bound  till  he  fhould  have  conducted  the  army  into  Armenia. 
In  this  condition  he  led  the  Romans  peaceably  along  for 
two  days  ;  but  on  the  third,  when  Antony,  expecting 
nothing  lefs  than  the  Parthians,  was  marching  forward  in 
diforderly  fecurity,  the  Mardian  obferving  the  mounds  of 
a  river  broken  down,  and  the  waters  let  out  into  the  plain 
where  they  were  to  pafs,  concluded  that  the  Parthians  had 
done  this  to  retard  their  march,  and  advifed  Antony  to  be 
on  his  guard  ;  for  the  enemy,  he  faid,  was  at  no  great 
diflance.  Whilft  Antony  was  drawing  up  his  men,  and 
preparing  fuch.of  them  as  wrere  armed  with  darts  and  flings 
to  make  a  fally  againit  the  enemy,  the  Parthians  came  upon 
him,  and,  by  furrounding  his  army,  harafTed  it  on  every 
part.  The  light  armed  Romans,  indeed,  made  an  incUrfion 
upon  them,  and,  galling  them  with  their  miflive  weapons, 
obliged  them  to  retreat  ;  but  they  foon  returned  to  the 
charge,  till  a  band  of  theGaulifh  cavalry  attacked  and  dif- 
perfed  them  ;  fo  that  they  appeared  no  more  that  day. 

Antony,  upon  this,  found  what  meafures  he  was  to 
take  ;  and,  covering  both  wings  and  the  rear  with  fuch 
troops  as  were  armed  with  miflive  weapons,  his  army 
inarched  in  the  form  of  a  fquare.  The  cavalry  had  orders 
to  repel  the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  but  not  to  purfue  them 
fo  any  great  diftance.  The  Parthians,  of  courfe,  when  in 
four  fucceflive  days  they  could  make  no  confiderable  im- 
preflion,  and  found  themfelves  equally  annoyed  in  their 
turn,  grew  more  remifs,  and,  finding  an  excufe  in  the 
winter  feafon,  began  to  think  of  a  retreat.  On  the  nfth 
day,  Flavius  Gallus,  a  general  officer  of  great  courage  and 
valor,  requeued  Antony,  that  he  would  indulge  him  with 
a  number  of  light  armed  troops  from  the  rear,  together 
with  a  few  horfe  from  the  front ;  and  with  thefe  he  propofed 
to  perform  fome  confiderable  exploit.  Thefe  he  obtained, 
and  in  repelling  the  attacks  of  the  Parthians,  he  did  not, 
like  the  reft,  retreat  by  degrees  towards  the  body  of  the 
army,  but  maintained  his  ground,  and  fought  rather  on 
the  offensive  than  on  the  defenfive.  When  the  officers  of 
the  rear  obferved  that- he  was  feparated  from  the  reft,  they 
fent  to  recal  him,  but  he  did  not  obey  the  fummons.  It  is 
faid,  however,  that  Titius  the  quaeftor  turned  back  the 
frandard,  and  inveighed  againft  Gallus  for  leading  fo  many 
brave  men  to  deftruftion.     Gallus, on  the  other  hand,  re- 
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turned  his  reproaches,  and  commanding  thofe  who  were 
about  him  toftand,  he  made  his  retreat  alone.  Gallus  had 
no  fooner  made  an  impreffion  on  the  enemy's  front,  than 
he  was  furrounded.  In  this  diftrefs  he  fent  for  afMance  ; 
and  here  the  general  officers,  and  Canidius,  the  favorite 
of  Antony,  amongft  the  reft,  committed  a  molt  capital 
error.  Inftead  of  leading  the  whole  army  againft  the  Par- 
thians,  as  foon  as  one  detachment  was  overpowered,  they 
fent  another  to- its  fupport  ;  and  thus,  by  degrees,  they 
would  have  facrifked  great  part  of  the  troops,  had  not 
Antony  come  nattily  from  the  front  with  the  heavy  armed, 
and  urging  on  the  third  legion  through  the  midft  of  the 
fugitives,  flopped  the  enemy's  purfuit. 

In  this  action  no  fewer  than  three  thoufand  were  flain, 
and  five  thoufand  brought  back  wounded  to  the  camp, 
Amongft  the  laft  was  Gallus,  v/ho  had  four  arrows  mot 
through  his  body,  and  foon  after  died  of  his  wounds. — 
Antony  vifited  all  that  had  fuffered  on  this  unhappy  occa- 
iron,  and  confoled  them  with  tears  of  real-  grief  and  af- 
fection ;  while  the  wounded  foldiers,  embracing  the  hand 
of  their  general,  entreated  him  not  to  attend  to  their  fufler- 
ings,  but  to  his  own  health  and  quiet,  u  While  our  general 
"  is  fafe,  all,"  faid  they,*  "  is  well,'*-'  It  is  certain  that 
there  was  not  in  thofe  days  a  braver  or  a  finer  army.  The 
men  were  tall,  flout,  able  and  willing  to  endure  the  great- 
eft  toili.  Their  refpect  and  ready  obedience  to  their  gen- 
eral was  wonderful.  Not  a  man  in  the  army,  from  the 
fjirft  officer  to  the  meaneit  foldier,  but  would  have  perfer- 
red  the  favor  of  Antony  to  his  own  life  and  fafety.  In  alt 
thefe  refpedt.s  they  were  at  lea  ft  equal  to  the  armies  of  an- 
cient Rome.  A  variety  of  caufes,  as  we  have  obferved, 
concurred  to  produce  this  :  Antony's  noble  birth,  his  el- 
oquence, his  candor,  his  liberality  and  magnificence,  and 
the  familiar  pleafantry  of  his  converfation.  Thefe  were 
the, general  caufes  of  the  affection  he  found  in  his  army  ; 
and,  on  this  particular  occaiion,  his  fympathifing  with  the 
wounded  and  attending  to  their  wants,  made  them  totally 
forget  their  fufFerings.  . 

The  Parthians,  who  had,  before,  begun  to  languifh  in 
their  operations,  were  fo  much  elevated  with  this  advantage, 
and  held  the  Romans  in  fuch  contempt,  that  they  ever* 
fpent  the  night  by  their  camp,  in  hopes  of  feizing  the 
baggage  while  they  deferted  their  tents.  At  break  of  day, 
nimibers  more  came  up*  to  the  amount,  as  it  is  (aid,  of 
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forty  thoufand  horfe  ;  for  the  Parthian  king  hadfent  e\ 
his  body  guard,  fo  confident  was  he  of  abiolute  victory  ; 
as  to  himfelf,  he  never  was  prefent  at  any  engagement. 

Antony  being  now  to  addrefs  his  fbldiers,  called  for 
mourning  apparel,  that  his  fpeech  might  be  more  affect- 
ing ;  but  as  his  friends  would  not  permit  this,  he  appear- 
ed in  his  general's  robe.  Thofe  that  had  been  vi£torious 
he  praifed,  thofe  who  had  fled  he  reproached  ;  the  former 
encouraged  him  by  every  teftimony  of  their  zeal ;  the  lat- 
ter, offering  themfelves  either  to  decimation  or  any  other 
kind  of  punimment  that  he  might  think  proper  to  inflict 
upon  them,  entreated  him  to  forego  his  forrow  and  con- 
cern. Upon  this  he  raifed  his  hands  to  heaven,  and  pray- 
ed to  the  gods,."  That  if  his  happier  fortune  was  to  be 
•'  followed  by  future  evil,  it  might  affect  only  himfelf,  and 
"  that  his  army  might  be  fafe  and  victorious." 

The  day  following  they  marched  out  in  better  and  firmer 
order,  and  the  Parchians,  who  thought  they  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  plunder,  when  they  faw  their  enemy  in  frefh 
fpirits  and  in  a  capacity  for  renewing  the  engagement, 
were  extremely  difconcerted.  However,  they  fell  upon  the 
Romans  from  the  adjacent  declivities,  and  galled  them  with 
their  arrows  as  they  were  marching  flowlyforward.  Againft 
thefe  attacks  the  light  armed  troops  were  covered  by  the 
legionaries,  who  placing  one  knee  upon  the  ground,  re- 
ceived the  arrows  on  their  fhields.  The  rank  that  was  be- 
hind covered  that  which  was  before  in  a  regular  gradation  ; 
fo  that  this  curious  fortification,  which  defended  them  from 
the  arrows  of  the  enemy,  refembled  the  roof  of  a  houfe. 

The  Parthians,  who  thought  that  the  Romans  refted  on 
their  knees  only  through  wearinefs  and  fatigue,  threw  away 
their  bows,  and  came  to  clofe  engagement  with  their  fpears. 
Upon  this  the  Romans  leaped  up  with  a  loud  fhout,  cut  to 
pieces  thofe  who  came  firft  to  the  attack,  and  put  all  the  reft 
to  flight.  This  method  of  attack  and  defence  being  re- 
peated every  day,  they  made  but  little  progrefs  in  their 
march,  and  were,  befides,  diflreffed  for  want  of  provisions  ; 
they  could  not  forage  without  fighting;  the  corn  they  could 
get  was  but  little,  and  even  that  they  had  not  inflruments 
to  grind.  The  greateft  part  of  them  had  been  left  behind; 
for  many  of  their  beafts  of  burden  were  dead,  and  many 
were  employed  in  carrying  the  fick  and  wounded.  It  is 
faid  that  a  bufhel  of  wheat,  Attic  meafure,  was  fold  for 
fifty  drachmas,  and  a  barley  loaf  for  its  weight  in  lilver. 
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Thofe  who  fought  for  roots  and  pot  herbs  found  few  that 
they  had  been  accuftomed-to  eat,  and  in  tailing  unknown 
herbs,  they  met  with  one  that  brought  on  madnefs  and 
death.  He  that  had  eaten  of  it  immediately  loft  all  memory 
and  knowledge  ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  would  bufy  him- 
felf  in  turning  and  moving  every  ftone  he  met  with,  as  it 
he  was  upon  fome  very  important  purfuit.  The  camp  was 
full  of  unhappy  men  bending  to  the  ground,  and  thus  dig- 
ging up  and  removing  ftones,  till  at  laft  they  were  carried 
off  by  a  bilious  vomiting  ;  when  wine,*  the  only  remedy,  t 
was  not  to  be  had.  Thus,  while  numbers  perifhed,  and 
the  Parthians  (till  continued  to  harafs  them,  Antony  is 
faid  frequently  to  have  cried  out,  "  O  the  tenthoufand  !" 
alluding  to  the  army  that  Xenophon  led  from  Babylon 
both  a  longer  way,J  and  through  more  numerous  conflicts., 
and  yet  led  in  fafety. 

The  Parthians,  when  they  found  that  they  could  not 
break  through  the  Roman  ranks,  nor  throw  them  into  dis- 
order, but  were  frequently  beaten  in  their  attacks,  began 
once  more  to  treat  their  foragers  in  a  peaceable  manner. 
They  (bowed  them  their  bows  unftrung,  and  informed  them 
that  they  had  given  up  the-purfuit,and  were  going  to  depart. 
A  few  Medes,  they  laid,  might  continue  the  route  a  day  or 
two  longer,  but  they  would  give  the  Romans  no  trouble, 
as  their  only  purpofe  was  to  protect  fome  of  the  remoter 
villages.  Thefe  profeflions  were  accompanied  with  many 
kind  falutations ;  info-much  that  theRomans  conceived  frefh. 
hopes  and  fpirits  ;  and,  becaufe  the  way  over  the  mountains 
was  faid  to  be  deftitute  of  water,  Antony  once  more  was 
defirous  of  taking  his  route  through  the  plains.  When  he 
was  going  to  put  his  fcheme  in  execution,  one  Mithridates, 
coufin  to  that  Monefes  who  had  formerly  fought  his  pro- 
tection,, and  been  prefented  by  him  with  three  cities,  came 
from  the  enemy's  camp,  and  defired  he  might  be  permitted 
to  fpeak  with  fome  perfon  that  underftood  the  Syrian  or 
the  Parthian  language.  Alexander  of  Antioch,  a  friend  of 
Antony's  went  out  to  him,  and  after  the  Parthian  had  in- 

*  The  ancients  held  wine  to  be  a  principal  remedy  again.ft  vom- 
iting.    Prxterea  vornitiones  fijlit.     Plin.  Nat,  Hiji.  1,  xxiii.  c.  1. 

T  It  was  likewife  efteemed  good  againft  many  kinds  of  poifan. 
llerwm,  eft  contra  cicutajn.  Aconka  et  omnia  auce  refrigerant  remedium, 
Ibid. 

J  When  Plutarch  fays  that  Xenophon  led  his  ten  thoufand  a  long- 
er way,  he  muft  mean  to  terminate  Antony's  march  with  Armenia, 
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formed  him  who  he  was,  and  attributed  his  coming  to  the 
kindnefs  of  Monefes,  heafked  him,  whether  he  did  not  fee 
at  a  great  diftance  before  him  a  range  of  high  hills  t 
"  Under  thofe  hills,"  faid  he,  "  the  whole  Parthian  army 
€t  lies  in  ambufcade  for  you  ;  for  at  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
*'  tains  there  is  a  fpacious  plain,  and  there,  when  deluded 
"  by  their  artifices,  you  have  left  the  way  over  the  heights, 
i(  they  expert  to  find  you.  In  the  mountain  roads,  in- 
fl  deed,  you  have  thirit  and  toil  to  contend  with  as  ufuai  ; 
"  but,  mould  Antony  take  the  plains,  he  muft  expect  the 
''fate  of  Craffus." 

After  he  had  given  this  information,  he  departed  ;  and 
Antony  on  the  occafion  affembled  a  council,  and  amongft 
the  reft  his  Mardian  guide,  who  concurred  with  the  direc- 
tions of  the  Parthian.  The  way  over  the  plains,  he  faid, 
was  hardly  practicable,  were  there  no  enemy  to  contend 
with.  The  windings  were  long  and  tedious,  and  difficult 
to  be  made  out.  The  rugged  way  over  the  mountains,  on 
the  contrary,  had  no  other  difficulty  in  it  than  to  endure 
thirft  for  one  day.  Antony,  therefore,  changed  his  mind, 
and  ordering  each  man  to  take  water  along  with  him,  took 
the  mountain  road  by  night.  As  there  was  not  a  fufficient 
number  of  veffels,  fome  conveyed  their  water  in  helmets, 
and  others  in  bladders. 

The  Parthians  were  informed  of  Anton)  Js  motions,  and, 
contrary  to  cuftom,  purfued  him  in  the  night.  About  fun- 
rife  they  came  up  with  the  rear,  weary  as  it  was  with  toil 
and  watching  ;  for  that  night  they  had  travelled  thirty 
miles.  In  this  condition  they  had  to  contend  with  an  un- 
expected enemy,  and  being  at  once  obliged  to  fight  and 
continue  their  march,  their  thirft  became  ftill  more  unfup- 
portable.  At  laft  the  front  came  up  to  a  river,  the  water 
of  which  was  cool  and  clear,  but  being  fait  and  acrimonious 
it  occafionedapain  in  the  flomach  and  bowels  that  had  been 
heated  and  inflamed  with  thirit.  The  Mardian  guide  had, 
indeed,  forewarned  them  of  this,  but  the  poor  fellows  re- 
jecting the  information  that  was  broughtlhem, drank  eager- 
ly of  the  ftream.  Antony,  running  amongft  the  ranks,  en- 
treated them  to  forbear  but  a  little.  He  told  them  that 
there  was  another  river  at  no  great  diftance,  the  water  of 
which  might  be  drank  with  fafety  ;  and  that  the  way  was 
fo  extremely  rocky  and  uneven, that  it  was  impoffibie  for  the 
enemy's  cavalry  to  purfue.  At  the  fame  time  he  founded  a 
retreat  to  call  off  fuch  as  were  engaged  with  the  enemy:  and. 
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gave  the  flgnal  for  pitching  their  tents,  that  they  migbt  at 
leaft  have  the  convenience  of  fhade. 

While  their  tents  were  fixing,  and  the  Parthians,  as  ufual^. 
retiring  from  the  purfuit,  Mithridates  came  again,  and 
Alexander  being  fent  out  to  him,  he  advifed  that  the 
Romans,  after  a  little  reft,  mould  rife  and  make  for  the 
river,  becaufe  the  Parthians  did  not  propofe  to  carry  their 
purfuit  beyond  it.  Alexander  reported  this  to  Antony,  and 
Mithridates  being  prefented  with  as  many  phials  and  cup3 
of  gold  as  he  could  conceal  in  his  garments,  once  more  left 
the  camp.  Antony,  while  it  was  yet  day,  ftruck  his  tents; 
and  marched,  unmolefted  by  the  enemy.  But  fo  dreadful 
a  night  as  followed  he  had  never  pafTed.  Thofe  who  were 
known  to  be  pofTefTed  of  gold  or  filver  were  flain  and  plun- 
dered, and  the  money  that  was  conveyed  in  the  baggage 
was  made  a  prey  of.  Laft  of  all,  Antony's  baggage  was 
feized,  and  the  richer!  bowls  and  tables  were  cutafunder  and 
divided  amongft  the  plunderers.  The  greater!  terror  and 
diffraction  ran  through  the  whole  army^  for  it  was  con- 
cluded that  the  inroads  of  the  enemy  had  occafioned  this 
flight  and  confufion.  Antony  fent  for  one  of  hisfreedmen 
called  Rhamnus,  and  made  him  fwear  that  he  would  ffab 
him  and  cut  off  his  head,  whenever  he  mould  command 
him,  that  he  might  neither  fall  alive  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  nor  be  known  when  dead.  While  his  friends  were 
weeping'around  him,  the  Mardian  guide  gave  him  fome 
encouragement  by  telling  him  that  the  river  was  at  hand, 
as  he  could  perceive  by  the  cool  frefhnefs  of  the  air  that 
iflued  from  it,  and  that,  of  courfe,  the  troubles  of  his  jour- 
ney would  foon  be  at  an  end,  as  the  night  nearly  was. — 
At  the  fame  time  he  was  informed  that  all  thefe  diforders 
had  been  occafioned  by  the  avarice  of  the  foldiers,  and 
he,  therefore  ordered  the  fignal  for  encamping,  that  he 
might  rectify- his  difordered  army.* 

*Plutarch  does  not  in  this  place  appear  to  be  fufficiently  informed. 
The  caufe  of  this  tumult  in  the  army  could  not  be  the  avarice  ©£ 
the  foldiers  only,  fincethat  might  have  operated  long  before,  and  at 
a  time  when  they  were  capable  of  enjoying  money.  Their  object 
now  was  the  prefervation  of  life  ;  and  it  was  not  wealth  but  water 
that  they  wanted.  We  mufl  look  for  the  caule  of  this  diiorder  then 
in  fome  other  circumflance  ;  and  that  probably  was  the  report  of 
their  general's  delpair,  or  poffibly  of  his  death  ;  tor,  otherwife,  they, 
would  hardly  have  plundered  his  baggage.  The  fidelity  and  affec- 
tion they  had  fhown  him  in  all  their  diftreffes,  afford  a  fufficient:. 
argument  on  this  behalf. 
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It  was  now  day  light,  and  as  foon  as  the  troops  were 
brought  to  a  little  order,  the  Parthians  once  more  began  to 
harafs  the  rear.  The  fignal  was  therefore  given  to  the 
light  troops  to  engage,  and  the  heavy  armed  received  the 
arrows  under  a  roof  of  fhields  as  before.  The  Parthians^- 
however,  durft  not  come  any  more  to  clofe  engagement,' 
and  when  the  front  had  advanced  a  little  farther,  the  river 
was  in  fight.  Antony  firfr.  drew  up  the  cavalry  on  the 
banks  to  carry  over  the  weak  and  wounded.  The  combat 
was  now  over,  and  the  thirfty  could  enjoy  their  water  in 
quiet.  At  fight  of  the  river  the  Parthians  unftrung  their 
bows,  and,  with  the  higher!  encomiums  on  their  bravery,, 
bade  their  enemies- pafs  over  in  peace.  They  did  fo,  and 
after  the  necefTary  refremments,  proceeded  on  their  march, 
without  much  confidence  in  the  Parthian  praife  or  pro- 
feflions.  Within  fix  days  from  the  iaft  battle  they  arrived  at 
the  river  Araxes,  which  divides  Media  from  Armenia. 
This  river,  on  account  of  the  depth  and  ftrength  of  its 
current,  feemed  difficult  to  pafs,  and  a  rumor,  moreover, 
ran  through  the  army  that  the  enemy  was  there  in  ambuf- 
cade,  to  attack  them  as  they  forded  it.  However,  they 
paired  over  in  fafety,  and  when  they  fet  foot  in  Armenia, 
with  the'avidity  of  mariners  when  they  firft  come  on  more, 
they  kiffed  the  ground  in  adoration,  and  embraced  each 
other  with  a  pleafure  that  could  only  exprefs  itfelf  in  tears. 
The  ill  confequences  of  their  former  extremities,  however,, 
difcovered  themfelves  even  here  ;  for  as  they  now  paffed 
through  a  country  of  plenty  and  profufion,  their  too  great 
indulgencies  threw  them  into  the  dropfy  and  the  cholic. 
Antony,  on  reviewing  his  army,  found  that  he  had  loft 
twenty  thoufand  foot  and  four  thoufand  horfe,  more  than 
half  of  which  had  not  died  in  battle,  but  by  ficknefs.  They 
had  been  twentyfeven  days  in  their  return  from  Phraatas, 
and  had  beaten  the  Parthians  in  eighteen  engagements  j  bu  t 
theie  victories  were  by  no  means  complete,  becaufe  they 
could  not  profecute  their  advantages  by  purfuit. 

Hence  it  is  evident,  that  Artavafdes  deprived  Antony  of 
the  fruits  of  his  Parthian  expedition  ;  for  had  he  been  af- 
fifted  by  the  (ixteen  thoufand  horfe  which  he  took  with  him 
out  of  Media  (who  were  armed  like  the  Parthians,  and 
accuftomed  to  fight  with  them)  after  the  Romans  had  beaten 
them  in  fet  battles,  this  cavalry  might  have  taken  up  the 
purfuit,  and  harraffed  them  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they 
could  not  fo  often  have  rallied,  and  returned  to  the  charge, 
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All,  therefore,  were  exciting  Antony  to  revenge  himfelf  on 
Artavafdes.  But  he  followed  better  counfels,  and  in  his 
prefent  weak  and  indigent  condition,  he  did  not  think 
proper  to  withhold  the  ufual  refpect  and  honors  he  had 
paid  him.  But  when  he  came  into  Armenia  on  another 
occafion,  after  having  drawn  him  to  a  meeting  by  fair 
promifes  and  invitations,  he  feized  and  carried  him  bound 
to  Alexandria,  where  he  led  him  in  triumphal  proceffion. 
The  Romans  were  offended  at  this  triumph,  and  at  Antony 
who  had  thus  transferred  the  principal  honors  of  their 
country  to  Egypt,  for  the  gratification  of  Cleopatra. — 
Thefe  things,  however,  happened  in  a  later  period  of 
Antony's  life. 

The  feverity  of  the  winter,  and  perpetual  fnows,were  fo 
deftructive  to  the  troops,  that,  in  his  march,  he  loft  eight 
thoufand  men.  Accompanied  by  a  fmall  party,  he  went 
down  to  the  fea  coaft,  and  in  a  fort  between  Berytus  and 
Sidon,  called  the  White  Hair,*  he  waited  for  Cleopatra. 
To  divert  his  impatience  on  her  delay,  he  had  recourfe  to 
feftivity  and  intoxication  ;  and  he  would  frequently,  over 
his  cups,  Mart  up  from  his  feat,  and  run  leaping  and 
dancing  to  look  out  for  her  a;  preach.  At  length  fhe  came, 
and  brought  with  her  a  large  quantity  of  money  and  cloth- 
ing for  the  army.  Some,  h'::vever,  have  aiTerted  that  fhe 
brought  nothing  but  the  clothes,  and  that  Antony  fuppli- 
ed  the  money,  though  he  gave  her  the  credit  of  it. 

There  happened  at  this  time  a  quarrel  between  Phraates 
and  the  king  of  the  Medes,  occafioned,  as  it  is  faid,by  the 
divifion  of  the  Roman  fpoils,  and  the  latter  was  apprehen- 
five  of  lofing  his  kingdom.  He  therefore  fent  to  Antony  an 
offer  of  his  affiftance  again  ft  the  Farthians.  Antony,  who 
concluded  that  he  had  failed  of  conquering  the  Parthians 
only  through  want  of  cavalry  and  bowmen,  and  would  here 
feem  rather  to  confer  than  to  receive  a  favor,  determined 
once.more  to  return  to  Armenia,and,  after  joining  the  king 
of  the  Medes  at  the  river  Araxes,  to  renew  the  war. 

Octavia,  who  was  ftill  at  Rome,  now  expreffed  a  defire 
of  vifiting  Antony,  and  Casfargave  her  his  permiilion,  not 
according  to  the  general  opinion,  merely  to  oblige  her,  but 
that  the  ill  treatment  and  neglect  which  he  concluded  fhe 
fnould  meet  with,  might  give  him  a  pretence  for  renewing 
the  war.  When  fhe  arjrived  at  Athens,  fhe  received  letters 
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from  Antony, commanding  her  to  continue  there,  and  ac- 
quainting her  with  his  new  expedition.  Thefe  letters 
mortified  her,  for  fhe  fufpecled  the  expedition  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  pretence  ;  however,  fhe  wrote  to  him,  and  de- 
fired  he  would  fend  his  commands  where  (he  mould  leave 
the  prefents  me  had  brought.  Thefe  prefents  confided  of 
clothing  for  the  army,  beafls  of  burden,  money,  and  gifts 
for  his  officers  and  friends.  Befides  thefe,  fhe  had  brought 
two  thoufand  picked  men,  fully  equipped  and  armed  for 
the  general's  cohort.  Oclavia  fent  this  letter  by  Niger,  a 
friend  of  Antony's,  who  did  not  fail  to  pay  her  the  com- 
pliments fhe  deferved,  but  repreiented  her  to  Antony  in 
the  moft  agreeable  light. 

Cleopatra  dreaded  her  rival .  She  was  apprehenfive  that 
if  fhe  came  to  Antony,  the  refpectable  gravity  of  her  man- 
ners, added  to  the  authority  and  interefl  of  Csefar,  would 
carry  off  her  hufband.  She  therefore  pretended  to  be  dy- 
ing for  the  love  of  Antony,  and  to  give  a  color  to  her 
pretence,  fhe  ematiated  herfelf  by  abfrinence.  At  his 
approach"  fhe  taught  her  eye  to  exprefs  an  agreeable  fur- 
prife,  and  when  he  left  her,  fhe  put  on  the  look  of  languifh- 
ment  and  dejecTion.  Sometimes  fhe  would  endeavor  to 
weep,  and  then,  as  if  flie  wifhed  to  hide  the  tear  from  her 
tender  Antony,  fne  affected  to  wipe  it  off  unfeen. 

Antony  was,  all  this  whiifc  preparing  for  his  Median 
expedition,  and  Cleopatra's  creatures  and  dependants  did 
not  fail  to  reproach  his  unfeeling  heart,  which  could  fuifer 
the  woman  whofe  life  was  wrapped  up  in  his,  to  die  for  his 
fake.  Oclavia's  marriage,  they  faid,  was  a  mere  political 
conyenience,  and  ic  was  enough  for  her  that  fhe  had  the 
honor  of  being  called  his  wife  :  Poor  Cleopatra,  though 
queen  of  a  mighty  nation,  was  called  nothing  more  than 
his  miftrefs  ;  yet  even  with  this,  for  the  fake  of  his  fociety 
me  could  be  content  ;  but  of  that  fociety  whenever  fhe 
mould  be  deprived,  it  would  deprive  her  of  life.  Thefe 
infinuations  fo  totally  unmanned  him,  that  through  fear  of 
Cleopatra's  putting  an  end  to  her  life,  he  returned  to  E- 
gypt,  and  put  off  the  Mede  till  fumrner,  though  at  that 
time  the  Parthian  affairs  were  faid  to  be  in  a  fedrtious  and 
diforderly  fituation.  At  length,  however  he  went  into 
Armenia,  and  after  entering  into  alliance  with  the  Mede, 
and  betrothing  one  of  Cleopatra's  fans  to  a  daughter  of 
his  who  was  very  young,  he  returned,  that  he  might  at- 
tend to  the  civil  war. 
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When  O&avra  returned  from  Athens,  Caefar  looked  upon 
the  treatment  Hie  had  met  with  as  a  mark  of  the  greateft 
contempt,  and  he>  therefore,  ordered  her  to  retire  and  live 
alone.     However,  fhe  refufed  to  quit  her  hu/band's  houfe 
and  moreover  entreatedCaefar  by  no  means  to  have  recourfe 
to  arms  merely  on  her  account.  It  would  be  infamous,  /he 
faid,  for  the  two  chiefs  of  the  Roman  empire  to  involve  the 
people  in  a  civil.war,  one  for  the  love  of  a  woman,  and  the 
other  out  of  jealoufy.      By   her  own   conduft  /he  added 
weight  to  her  expo/lulations.     She  kept  up  the  dignity  of 
Antony's  houfe,  and  took  the  fame  care  of  his  children,  as 
well  thofe  that  he  had  by  Fulvia  as  her  own,  that  /he  could 
poffibly  have  taken,  had  he  been  prefent.  Antony's  friends 
who  were  fent  to  Rome  to  folicit  honors  or  tranfact  bufi- 
nefs,  /he  kindly  entertained,  and  ufed  her  beft  offices  with 
Caefar  to  obtain  what  they  recjue/ied.     Yet  even  by  this 
conduct  fae  was  hurting  Antony,  contrary  to  her  inclina- 
tion.    His  injurious  treatment  of  fuch  a  woman  excited  a 
general  indignation  ;  and  the  diftribution  he  had  made  to 
his  children  in  Alexandria,  carried  with  it   fomething  fo 
imperious  and  fo  difparaging  to  the   Romans,    that  it  in- 
creafed  that  indignation  not  a  little.  The  manner  of  doing 
it  was  extremely  obnoxious.     He  fummoned  the  people  to 
the  place  of  public  exercife,  and  ordering  two  golden  chair's 
to  be  placed  on  a  tribunal  of  filver,  one  for  him/elf,  and  the 
other  for  Cleopatra,  be/ide  lower  feats  for  the  children,  he 
announced  her  queen  of  Egypt,  Cyprus,  Africa  and  Ccelo- 
fyria,  and  nominated  Csefario,her  fon  by  Caefar  the  dicta- 
tor, herxolieague.     The  fons  /he  had  by  him  he  entitled 
Kings  of  Kings, artd  Alexander  he  gave  Armenia  and  Me- 
dia, together  with  Parthia,  when  it  mould  be  conquered. 
To  Ptolemy  he  gave  Phoenicia,  Syria  and  Cilicia.     At  the 
fame  time  the  children  made  their  appearance,  Alexander 
in  a  Median  drefs,  with  the  turban  and  tiara;  and  Ptolemy 
in  tlie  long  cloak  and  ilippers,  with  a  bonnet  encircled  by 
a  diadem.      The   latter  was  drefted  like  the  fucceifors  of 
Alexander  ;  the  former  like  the  Median  and  Armenian 
kings.     When  the  children  faluted  their  parents,  one  was 
attended  by  Armenian,  the  other  by  Macedonian  guards. 
Cleopatra  on  this,  and  on  other  public  occafions,  wore  the 
facred  robe  of  Ills,*  and  affecled  to  give  audience  to  the 
people  in  the  character  and  name  of  the  Neiv  Ifis. 

*  This  robe  was  of  all  colors,  to   fignify  the  univerfality  of  the 
goddels's  influence.     The  robe  of  Ofms  was  of  one  color  only. 
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Caefar  expatiated  on  thefe  things  in  the  fenate,  and  by 
"frequent  accufations,  incenfed  the  people  againft  Antony. 
Antony  did  not  fail  to  recriminate  by  his  deputies.  In 
the  firft  place,  he  charged  Caefar  with  wrefting  Sicily  out  of 
the  hands  of  Pompey,  and  not  dividing  it  with  him.  His' 
next  charge  was,  that  Caefar  had  never  returned  the  fhips 
he  had  borrowed  of  him  ;  a  third,  that  after  reducing  his 
colleague  Lepidus  to  the  condition  of  a  private  rran,  he 
had  taken  to  himfelf  his  army,  his  province,  and  his  tri- 
butes ;  lafily,  that  he  had  distributed  almoft  all  the  lands  in 
Italy  among  his  own  foldiers,  and  had  left  nothing  for  his. 
To  thefe  Caefar  made  anfwer,  that  Lepidus  was  reduced, 
from  an  incapacity  of  fufcaining  his  government ;  that  what 
lie  had  acquired  by  war  he  was  ready  to  divide  with  Anto- 
ny, and  at  the  fame  time  he  expected  to  ftiare  Armenia  with 
him  ;  that  his  foldiers  had  no  right  to  lands  in  Italy  be- 
caufe  Media  and  Armenia,  which  by  their  bravery  they 
had  added  to  rheRoman  empire, had  been  allotted  to  them. 

Antony  being  informed  of  thefe  things  in  Armenia,  im- 
mediately fentCanidius  to  the  fea  coaft  with  fix  teen  legions. 
In  the  mean  time  he  went  toEphefus  attended  by  Cleopatra. 
There  he  aflembled  his  fleet,  which  confifted  of  eight  hun- 
dred fhips  of  burden,  whereof  Cleopatra  furnimed  two 
hundred, befide  twenty  thoufand  talents,  and  provifions  for 
the  whole  army.  Antony,  by  the  advice  of  Domitius  and 
fome  other  friends,  ordered  Cleopatra  to  return  to  Egypt, 
and  there  to  wait  the  event  of  the  war.  But  the  queen,  ap- 
preheniive  that  a  reconciliation  might  take  place,  through 
the  mediation  of  Odftavia,  by  means  of  large  bribes  drew 
over  Canidius  to  her  interest.  She  prevailed  on  him  to  rep- 
refent  to  Antony,  that  it  was  unreafonabie  to  refufe  fo  pow- 
erful an  auxiliary  the  privilege  of  being  prefentat  the  war-; 
that  her  prefence  was  even  neceffary  to  animate  and  en- 
courage the  Egyptians,  who  made  fo  confiderable  a  part  of 
his  naval  force  ;  nor  was  Cleopatra,  in  point  of  abilities, in- 
ferior to  any  of  the  princes  his  allies  j  fince  She  had  not 
only  been  a  long  time  at  the  head  of  a  confiderable  king- 
•dornbut  by  her  intercourfe  with  him, had  learnt  the  admin- 
istration of  the  greatest  affairs.  Thefe  remonstrances,  as 
the  Fates  had  decreed  every  thing  for  Caefar,  had  the  de- 
fired  effect,  and  they  failed  together  for  Samos,  where  they 
indulged  in  every  fpecies  of  luxury.  For  at  the  fame  time 
that  the  kings,  governors,  dates,  and  provinces,   between 
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Syria,  the  Mceotis,  Armenia,  and*  Lauria,*  were  com- 
manded to  fend  their  contributions  to  the  war,  the  whole 
tribe  of  players  and  muficians  were  ordered  to  repair  to 
Samos ;  and  while  almoft  the  whole  world  befide  was  vent- 
ing its  anguifh  in  groans  and  tears,  that  ifland  alone  was 
piping  and  dancing.  The  fe.veral  cities  fent  oxen  for  fa- 
crifice,  and  kings  contended  in  the  magnificence  of  their 
prefents  and  entertainments.  So  that  it  was  natural  to 
fay,  "What  kind  of  figure  will  thefe  people  make  in  their 
"  triumph,  when  their  very  preparations  for  war  are  fo 
"  fplendid  !" 

When  thefe  things  were  over,  he  gave  Priene  for  the 
refidence  of  the  players  and  muficians,  and  failed  for  Ath- 
ens, where  he  ortce  more  renewed  the  farce  of  public  en- 
tertainments. The  Athenians  had  treated  Oclavia,  when 
flie  was  at  Athens,  with  the  higheft  refpecl:  j  and  Cleopa- 
tra, jealous  of  the  honors  me  had  received,  endeavored  to 
court  the  people  by  every  mark  of  favor.  -  The  people  in 
return  decreed  her  public  honors,  and  fent  a  deputation  to 
wait  on  her  with  the  decree.  At  the  head  of  this  depu- 
tation was  Antony  himfelf,  in  character  of  a  citizen  of 
Athens,  and  he  was  protocutor  on  the  occafion. 
-  In  the  mean  time  he  fent  fome  of  his  people  to  turn 
Oclavia  out  of  his  houfe  at  Rome.  When  fhe  left  it,  it  is 
faid  fhe  took  with  her  all  his  children  (except  the  eldeft 
by  Fulvia,  who  attended  him)  and  deplored  the  feverity  of 
her  fate  with  tears,  under  the  apprehenfion  that  me  would 
be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  caiifes  of  the  civil  war.  The 
Romans  pitied  her  futferings,  but  flill  more  the  folly  of 
Antony,  particularly  fuch.as  had  feen  Cleopatra  ;  for  fhe 
was  by  no  means  preferable  to  Oftavia,  either  on  account 
of  her  youth  or  beauty. 

When  Caefar  was  informed  of  the  celerity  and  magnifi- 
cence of  Antony's  preparations,  he  was  afraid  of  being 
forced  into  the  war  that  fummer.  This  would  have  been 
very  inconvenient  for  him,  as  he  was  in  want  of  almoin 
every  thing,  and  the  levies  of  money  occasioned  a  general 
diiTatisfaclion.  The  whole  body  of  the  people  were  taxed 
one  fourth  cf  their  income,  and  the  fans  of  freedmen  one 
eighth.     This  occafioned  the  greater!:  clamor  and  confu- 

*  As  a  mountain  of  no  note  in  Attica  does  not  feem  proper  to  be 
mentioned  with  great  kingdoms  and  provinces,  it  is  iuppoied  that 
we  ought  to  read  Illyria  inftead  of  Lauria.  Illyria  is  afterwards 
mentioned  as  the  boundary  of  Antony's  dominions  on  that  fide. 

Vol.V.  S 
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fion  in  Italy,  and  Antony  certainly  committed  a  very  great 
overfight  in  neglecting  the  advantage.  By  his  unaccount- 
able delays  he  gave  Caefaran  opportunity  both  to  complete 
his  preparations,  and  appeafe  the  minds  of  the  people.  When 
the  money  was  demanded,  they  murmured  and  mutined  ; 
but  after  it  was  once  paid,  they  thought  of  it  no  longer. 

Titius  andPlaucus,  men  of  confular  dignity,  and  Anto- 
ny's principal  friends, being  ill  ufed  byCleopatra  on  account 
of  their  oppofing  her  ftay  in  the  army,  abandoned  him  and 
went  over  to  Casfar.  As  they  knew  the  contents  of Antonv's 
will,  they  prefently  made  him  acquainted  with  them.  This 
will  was  lodged  in  the. hands  of  theveflals;  and  when  Caefar 
demanded  it  they  refufed  to  fend  it  ;  adding,  that  if  he  was 
determined  to  have  it,  he  mud  come  and  take  it  himfelf. 
Accordingly  he  went  and  took  it.  Firft  of  all  Jie  read  it 
over  to  himfeif,  and  remarked  fuch  pafTages  as  were  moft 
liable  to  cenfure.  Afterwards  he  read  it  in  the  fenate,  and 
this  gave  a  general  offence.*  It  feemed  to  the  greatest  part 
an  abfurdand  unprecedented  thing  that  a  man  mould  fuffer 
in  his  life,  for  what  he  ordered  to  be  done  after  his  death. 
Caefar  dwelt  particularly  on  the  orders  he  had  given  con- 
cerning his  funeral.  For  in  cafe  he  died  at  Rome,  he  had 
directed  his  body  to  be  carried  in  proceflion  through  the 
f o rumy  and  afterwards  conveyed  to  Alexandria  to  Cleopa- 
tra Calvifms,  a  retainer  of  Caefar's,  alio  accufed  him  or" 
having  given  to  Cleopatra  the  Pergamenian  library,  which 
confided  of  two  hundred  thoufand  volumes  ;  and  added, 
that  once,  when  they  fupped  in  public,  Antony  rofe  and 
trode  on  Cleopatra's  -footf  by  v.  ay  of  fignal  for  fome  ren- 
dezvous. Be  aiierted,  moreover,  that  he  flittered  the 
Ephefians  in  his  prefence  to  call  Cleopatra  fovereign  ;  and 
that  when  he  was  prei'idingat  the  adminifrration  of  public 
affairs,  attended  by  feverai  tetrarchs  and  kings,  he  receiv- 
ed love  letters  from  her  enclofed  in  onyx  and  cryftal,  and 
there  perufed  them.  Befides,  when  Furnias,  a  man  of  great 
dignity,  and  one  of  the  ableft  of  the  Roman  orators,  was 
fpeaking  in  public,  Cleopatra  was  carried  through  the  fo- 
rum in  a  litter  ;  upon  which  Antony  immediately  ftarted 

*  This  was  an  act  of  rig  ft  injurious  violence.  Nothing  could 
be  more  facred  than  a  will  depoiited  in  the  hands  of  the  vcftals, 

+  Tn@v*v  Tb"?  Tooac.  The  former  Engiifh  tranflator  fays,  that 
Antony  took  hold  of  her  feet  andhi:idUdth:m.  Whatever  ide-a  he  might 
hive  of  Antony  Vfamiiia-rity.,  he  ou^ht  not,  furciy,  to  have  been  (b 
familiar  with  Plutarch. 
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up,  and  no  longer  paying  his  attention  to  the  caufe,  ac- 
companied her,  leaning  on  the  litter  as  he  walked. 

The  veracity  of  Caivifius,  in  thefe  accufations,  was,  nev- 
erthelefs,  fufpe6led.  The  friends  of  Antony  folicited  the 
people  in  his  behalf,  and  defpatched  Geminius^  one  of  their 
number,  to  put  him  on  his  guard  againft  the  abrogation  of 
kis  power,  and  his  being  declared  an  enemy  to  the  Roman 
people.  Gem'inius  failed  into  Greece,  and,  on  his  arrival, 
was  fufpected  by  Cleopatra  as  an  agent  of  Oclavius's,  On 
this  account  he  was  con temptuoufly  treated,  and  the  loweft 
feats  were  affigned  him  at  the  public  fuppers.  This,  how- 
ever, he  bore  for  fome  time  with  patience,  in  hopes  of  ob- 
taining an  interview  with  Antony  ;  but  being  publicly 
called  upon  to  declare  the  caufe  of  his  coming,  he  anfwered, 
"  That  one  part  of  the  caufe  would  require  to  be  commu- 
"  nicated  at  a  fober  hour,  but  the  other  part  could  not  be 
"  mittaken,  whether  a  man  were  drunk  or  fober  ;  for  it 
"  was  clear  that  all  things  would  go  well,  if  Cleopatra  re- 
"  tired  into  Egypt."  Antony  was  extremely  chagrined  j 
and  Cleopatra  faid,  "  You  have  done  very  well,  Geminius, 
"  to  confefs  without  being  put  to  the  torture."  Geminius 
foon  after  withdrew,  and  returned  to  Rome.  Many  mere 
of  Antony's  friends  were 'driven  off  by  the  creatures  of 
Cleopatra,  when  they  could  no. longer  endure  their  info- 
lence  and  fcurrility.  Amongfi  the  reft  were  Marcus  Si- 
lanus,  and  Deilius  the  hiftorian.  The  latter  informs  us, 
that  Cleopatra  had  adefign  upon  his  life,  as  he  was  told  by 
Glaucus  the  phyfician;  becaufe  he  had  once  affronted  her 
at  fupper,  by  faying",  that  while  Sarmentus  was  drinking 
Falernian  at  Rome,  they  were  obliged  to  take  up  with 
vinegar.  Sarmentus  was  a  boy  of  Caefar's,  cue  of  thofe 
creatures  whom  the  Romans  call  Delicict. 

When  Csefar  had  made  his  preparations,  it  was  decreed 
that  war  mould  be  declared  againft  Cleopatra  ;  for  that 
Antony  could  not  be  faid  to  poffefs  that  power  which  he 
had  already  given  up  to  a  woman.  Caefar  obferved,  that 
he  was  like  a  man  under  enchantment,  who  has  no  longer 
any  power  over  himfelf.  It  was  not  he,  with  whom  they 
were  going  to  war,  but  Mardion  the  eunuch,and  Pothinus ; 
Iris,  Cleopatra's  woman,  and  Charmion;  for  thefe  had 
the  principal  direction  of  affairs.  Several  prodigies  are 
faid  to  have  happened  previous  this  war.  Pifaurum,  a 
colony  of  Antonyms  on  the  Adriatic,  was  fwallowed  up  by 
an  earthquake.     Antony's  itatue  in  Alba  was  covered  with 
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iweat  for  many  days,  which  returned  though  it  was  fre- 
quently wiped  off.  While  he  was  at  Patrie,  the  temple  of 
Hercules  was  fet  on'  fire  by  lightning  ;  and  at  Athens  the 
ftatue  of  Bacchus  was  carried  by  a  whirlwind  from  the 
Gigantomachia  into  the  theatre.  Thefe  things  concerned 
Antony  the  more  nearly,  as  he  affected  to  be  a  defcendant 
of  Hercules,  and  an  imitator  of  Bacchus,  infomuch  that  he 
was  called  the  younger  Bacchus.  The  fame  wind  threw 
down  the  coloflal  ftatues  of  Eumenes  and  Attalus,  called 
the  Antonii,  while  the  reft  were  unmoved.  And  in  Cle- 
opatra's royal  galley,  which  was  called  An  ton  J  as,  a  terri- 
ble phenomenon  appeared.  Some  fwallows  had  built  their 
nefts  in  the  ftern,  and  others  drove  them  away  and  de- 
stroyed their  young. 

Upon  the   commencement  of  the  war,  Antony  had  no 
fewer  than  five  hundred  armed  veiTels,  magnificently  adorn- 
ed, and  furnifhcd    with  eight   or   ten  banks  of  oars.     He 
had,  moreover,    an    hundred   thoufand   foot,    and  twelve 
lhoufand  horfe.     The  auxiliary  kings,  who  fought  under 
his  banners,  were  Bocchus  of  Africa,  Tarcondemus  of  the 
Upper  Cilicia,  Archelaus  of  Cappadocia,  Philadelphia  of 
Paphlagcnia,  Mithridates  of  Commagene,  and  Adallus  of 
Thrace.     Thofe  who  did   not    attend  in  perfon,  but  fent 
Supplies,  were  Polemo  of  Pontus,  Malchus  of  Arabia,  Kerod 
ofjudea,   and  Amyntas  king   of  Lycaonia  and  Galatia. 
Beiide  thefe  he  had  fuppliesalfo  from  the  king  of  theMedes. 
— Caefar  had  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  of  war,  eighty 
thoufand  foot,  and  an   equal  number  of  horfe  with  the 
enemy.     Antony's  dominions  lay  from  the  Euphrates  and 
Armenia,  to  the  Ionian  Sea  and  Illyria  :    Caefar's  extended 
from  Illyria  to  the  Weftern  Ocean,  and  from  that  again  to 
the  Tufcan  and  Sicilian  Sea.  He  had  likewife  all  that  part 
of  Africa  which  lies  oppofite  to  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Spain,  as 
far  as  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.     The  reft  of  that  country, 
from  Cyrene  to  Ethiopia,  was  in  the  porTeilion  of  Antony. 
But  fuch  a  Have  was  he  to    the  will   of  a  woman,  that 
though  much  fnperior  at  land,  to  gratify  her,  he  put  his 
whole  confidence  in  the   navy  ;   notwithftanding  that   the 
fhips  had  not  half  their  complement  of  men,  and  the  officers 
were  obliged  to  prefs.and  pick  up  in  Greece  vagrants,  afs 
drivers,  reapers,  and  boys.   Nor  could  they  make  up  their 
numbers  even  with  thefe,  but  many  of  the  mips  were  ftill 
almoft  empty.     Caefar's  fhips,  which  were  not  high  built 
•r  fpjendidl'y  fet  off  for  fhow,  but  tight  good  failers,  well 
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manned  and  equipped,  continued  in  the  harbors  of  Taren- 
tum  and  Brundufium.  From  thence  he  fent  to  Antony, 
defiring  he  would  meet  him  with  his  forces,  that  no  time 
might  be  loft  ;  offering  at  the  fame  time  to  leave  the  ports 
and  harbors  free  for  his  landing,  and  to  withdraw  his  ar- 
my a  day's  journey  on  horfeback,  that  he  might  make 
good  his. encampment.  To  this  Antony  returned  a  haughty 
anfwer,  and  though  he  was  the  older  man,  challenged 
Caefar  to  fingle  combat  ;  or,  if  he  mould  decline  this,  he 
might  meet  him  at  Pharfalia,  and  decide  it  where  Caefar 
and  Pompey  had  done  before.  Casfar  prevented  this  j  for 
while  Antony  made  for  Aftium,  which  is  now  called  USB*- 
copolis,  he  crofted  the  Ionian,  and  feized  on  Toryne,  a 
place  in  Epirus.  Antony  was  diftrefled  on  finding  this, 
foecaufe  he  was  without  his  infantry  ;  but  Cleopatra  made 
a  jeft  of  it,  and  afked  him  if  it  was  fo  very  dreadful  a 
thing  that  Caefar  was  got  into  the  Ladle  %* 

Antony,  as  foon  as  it  was  daylight,  perceived  the  ene- 
my making  up  to  him  ;  and,  fearing  that  his  ill  manned 
veftels  would  be  unable  to  ftand  the  attack,  he  armed  the 
rowers,  and  placed  them  on  the  decks  to  make  a  fhow, 
with  the  oars  fufpended  on  each  fide  of  the  veftels,  he  pro- 
ceeded in  this  mock  form  of  battle  towards  Aclium,  Cae- 
far was  deceived  by  the  ftratagem,  and  retired.  The  wa- 
ter about  Caefar's  camp  was  both  fcarce  and  bad,  and  An- 
tony had  the  addrefs  to  cut  off  the  little  that  they  had. 

It  was  much  about  this  time  that,  contrary  to  the  inclina- 
tion of  Cleopatra,  he  acted  fo  generous  a  part  by  Domitius. 
The  latter,  even  when  he  had  a  fever  upon  him,  took  a 
fmall  boat,  and  went  over  to  Caefar  :  Antony,  though  he 
could  not  but  refent  this,  fent  after  him  his  baggage,  his 
friends  and  fervants,  and  Domitius,  as  if  it  had  been  for 
grief  that  his  treachery  was  difcovered,  died  Very  foon  af- 
ter, f  Amyntas  and  Deiotarus  likewife  went  over  to  Caefar. 

Antony's  fleet  was  fo  very  unfuccefsful,  and  fo  unfit  for 
fervice  that  he  was  obliged  at  laft  to  think  of  his  land  for- 
ces ;  and  Canidius,  who  had  been  retained  in  the  intereffc 

*  In  Greek,   Toryne. 

+  Plutarch  feems  to  be. ill  informed  about  this  matter.  It  is  mofb 
probable  that  Domitius  one  of  the  firmeft  friends  of  Antony,  was 
delirious  when  he  went  over  to  Casfar,  and  that  Antony  was  fenfi- 
ble  of  this  when  he  fent  his  attendants  after  him,  It  is  poflible,  at 
the  fame-time,  that,  when  he  returned  to  himielf,  the  fenfe-of  his  &z«, 
lertion  might  occafion  his  death, 

C  s   z. 
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of  Cleopatra,  now  changing  his  mind,  thought  it  neceffary 
that  me  fljould  be  fent  away,  and  that  Antony  fhould  retire 
into  Thrace  or  Macedonia,  to  decide  it  in  the  field.  Thefe 
places  were  thought  of  the  rather,  becaufe  Dicomes,  king 
of  the  Getae,  had  offered  to  affift  Antony  with  a  large  army, 
To  give  up  the  fea  to  Caefar,  who,  in  his  Sicilian  wars,  had 
acquired  fo  much  experience  upon  it,  he  faid,  would  be  no 
difgrace  ;  but  to  give  up  the  advantage  which  fo  able  a  gen- 
eral as  himfelf  might  make  of  his  land  forces,  and  wafie 
the  ftrength  of  fo  many  legions  in  ufelefs  draughts  for  the 
fea  fervice,  would  be  infinitely  abfurd.  Cleopatra,  how- 
ever, prevailed  for  the  decifion  by  fea ;  though  her  motive 
was  not  the  fuperior  chance  of  victory,  but,  in  cafe  of  be- 
ing vanquished,"  the  better  opportunity  to  efcape. 

There  was  a  neck  of  land  that  lay  between  Antony's 
camp  and  his  fleet,  along  which  he  ufed  to  go  frequently 
from  one  to  the  other.  Caefar  was  informed  by  a  domeftic 
how  eafy  it  might  be  to  feize  Antony  in  this  pailage,  and 
he  fent  a  party  to  lie  in  wait  for  that  purpofe.  They  were 
fo  near  carrying  their  point,  that  they  feized  the  perfon 
who  went  before  Antony,  and  had  they  not  been  too  hafty, 
he  muft  have  fallen  into  their  hands,  for  it  was  with  the 
greater!  difficulty  that  he  made  his  efcape  by  flight. 

After  it  was  determined  to  decide  the  affair  by  fea,  they 
fet  fire  to  all  the  Egyptian  veffels  except  fixty.  The  beil 
and  larger!  fhips,  from  three  banks  of  oars  to  ten,  werefe- 
lected,  and  thefe  had  their  proper  complement  of  men,  for 
they  w ere  fupplied  with  twenty  thaufand  foot, and  two  thou- 
fand  archers.  Upon  this  a  veteran  warrior,  an  experienced 
officer  in  the  infantry,  who  had  often  fought  under  Anto- 
ny, and  whofe  body  was  covered  with  fears,  cried,  pointing 
to  thofe  fears,  "  Why  will  you  general,  diftruf!  thele  honeii: 
"  wounds,  and  refl  your  hopes  on  thofe  villainous  wooden 
<c  bottoms  ?  Let  the  Egyptians  and  the  Phoenicians  fkir- 
*{  mim  at  fea  ;  but  give  us  at  leaf!  the  land  ;  for  there  it  is 
*\  that  we  have  learnt  to  conquer  or  to  die."  Antony 
made  no  anfwer,  but  feemed  to  encourage  him  by  the  mo- 
tions of  his  hand  and  head  ;  though,  at  the  fame  time,  he 
had  no  great  confidence  himfelf ;  for  when  the  pilots  would 
have  left  the  fails  behind,  he  ordered  them  to  take  them 
all  on  board,  pretending,  indeed,  that  it  mould  be  done  to 
purfue  the  enemy's  flight,  not  to  facilitate  his  own. 

On  that  and  the  three  following  days  the  fea  ran  too  high 
for  an  engagement  ;  but  on  the  fifth  the  weather  was  fine 
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and  the  tea  calm.  Antony  and  Poplicola  led  the  right  wing 
Coelius  the  left,  and  Marcus  Octavius,  and  Marcus  Jufteius 
commanded  the  centre.  Caefar  had  given  his  left  wing  to 
Agrippa,  and  led  the  right  himfelf.  Antony's  land  forces 
were  commanded  by  Canidius,  and  Caefar's  remained  quiet 
on  the  more,  under  the  command  of  Taurus.  As  to  the 
generals  themfelves,  Antony  was  rowed  about  in  a  light 
veflel,  ordering  his  men,  on  account  of  the  weight  of  their 
veffels,  to  keep  their  ground,  and  fight  as  fteadily  as  if  they 
were  at  land.  He  ordered  his  pilots  to  (land  as  firm  as  if 
they  were  at  anchor,  in  that  pofition  to  receive  the  attacks 
of  the  enemy,  and  by  all  means  to  avoid  the  difadvantage 
of  the  flraits.  Csefar,  when  the  left  his  tent  before  day,  to 
review  his  fleet,  met  a  man  who  was  driving  an  afs.  Upon 
afking  his  name,  the  man  anfwered,  my  name  is  Eutychus, 
and  the  name  of  my  afs  is  Nicon.*  The  place  where  he 
met  him  was  afterwards  adorned  with  trophies  of  the  beaks 
of  (hips,  and  there  he  placed  the  ftatue  of  the  afs  and  his 
driver  in  brafs.  After  having  reviewed  the  whole  fleet,  and 
taken  his  poll  in  the  right  wing,  he  attended  to  the  fleet  of 
the  enemy,  which  he  was  furprifed  to  find  fteady  and  mo- 
tionlefs,  as  if  it  lay  at  anc-hor.  For  fome  time  he  was  of 
opinion  that  it  was  fo,  and  for  that  reafon,  he  kept  back 
his  fleet  at  the  diftance  of  eight  fuclongs.  About  noon 
there  was  a  brifk  gale  from  the  fea,  and  Antony's  forces 
being  impatient  for  the  combat,  and  tru fling  to  the  height 
and  bulk  of  their  veflels,  which  they  thought  would  render 
them  invincible,  put  the  left  wing  in  motion.  Csefar  re- 
joiced at  the  fight  of  this,  and  kept  back  his  right  wing, 
that  he  might  the  more  effectually  draw  them  out  to  the 
open  fea,  where  his  light  gallies  could  eafily  furround  the 
heavy  half  manned  veflels  of  the  enemy. 

The  attack  was  not  made  with  any  violence  or  impetu-- 
oftty  ;  for  Antony's  fhips  were  too  heavy  for  that  kind  of 
rapid  impreifion  which,  however,  is  very  neceflary  for 
the  breach  of  the  enemy's  veflel.  On  the  other  hand, 
Caefar's  fhips  dui  ft  neither  encounter  head  to  head  with 
Antony's,  on  account  of  the  ftrengthand  roughnefs  of  their 
beaks,  nor  yet  attack  them  on  the  fides,  fince,  by  means  of 
their  weight,  they  would  eafily  have  broken  their  beaks, 
which  were  made  of  large  fquare  pieces  of  timber  faftened 
to  each  other  with  iron  cramps.     The  engagement,  there- 

*  Good  Fortune  and  Victory.. 
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fore,  was  like  a  battle  at  land,  rather  than  a  fea  fight,  or, 
more  properly,  like  the  ftorming  of  a  town  ;  for  there  were 
generally  three  or  more  fliips  of  Caefar's  about  one  of  An- 
tony's, affaulting  it  with  pikes,  javelins,  and  fire  brands, 
while  Antony's  men,  out  of  their  wooden  towers,*  threw 
weapons  of  various  kinds  from  engines.  Agrippaopened 
his  left  wing  with  a  defign  to  furround  the  enemy,  and 
Poplicola,  in  his  endeavor  to  prevent  him,  was  feparated 
from  the  main  body,which  threw  it  into  diforder,while,  at 
the  fame  time,  it  was  attacked  with  great  vigor  by  Arrun- 
tius.f  When  things  were  in  this  fituation,  and  nothing 
decifive  was  yet  effected, Cleopatra's  fixty  fhips  on  a  fudden 
hoifted  their  fails,  and  fairly  took  to  flight  through  the 
midfi:  of  the  combatants  ;  for  they  were  placed  in  the  rear 
of  the  large  vefTels,  and  by  breaking  their  way  through 
them,  they  occafioned  no  fmall  confufion.  The  enemy  faw 
them,with  aftonifhment,making  their  way  with  a  fair  wind 
for  the  Peloponnefus.  Antony,  on  this  occafion,  forgot 
both  the  general  and  the  man  j  and,  as  fome  author  has 
pleafantlyobferved,/£tf/  a  lover's  foul  lives  in  the  body  of 
his  mi/trefsy  fo,  as  if  he  had  been  abfolutely  incorporated 
with  her,  he  fuffered  her  to  carry  him  foul  and  body  away, 
No  fooner  did  he  fee  her  veffel  hoirting  fail,than  forgetting 
every  other  object,  forgetting  thofe  brave  friends  that  were 
fhedding  their  blood  in  his  caufe,  he  took  a  five  oared  gal- 
ley, and,  accompanied  only  by  Alexander  the  Syrian  and 
Scellius>  followed  her  who  was  the  firft  caufe,and  now  the 
accomplifher  of  his  ruin.  Herowndeftruction  was  certain, 
and  he  voluntarily  involved  himfelf  in  her  fate. 

When  fhe  faw  him  coming,  (he  put  up  a  fignal  in  her  vef- 
fel, on  which  he  foonwent  aboard;  neither  of  them  could 
look  each  other  in  the  face,  and  Antony  fat  down  at  the 
head  of  the  fhip,  where  he  remained  in  fombre  filence, 
holding  his  head  between  his  hands.  In  the  mean  time 
Caefar's  light  fhips  that  were  in  purfuit  of  Antony,  came 
in  fight.  Upon  this  he  ordered  his  pilot  to  tack  about  and 
meet  them ;  but  they  all  declined  theengagement,and  made 
off,  except  Eurycles  the  Lacedaemonian,  who  fhook  his 
lance  at  him  in  a  menacing  manner  on  the  deck.  Antony, 
/landing  at  the  head. of  his  galley,  cried,  u  Who  art  thou 
**  that  thus  purfueft  Antony  r'?  Ke  anfwered,  "  I  am  Eu« 

*His  fhips  are  fo  called  en  account  of  their  tallnefs. 
t  Arruntius  moft  have  commanded  Caefar's- centre,  though   th?i 
circumftance  is  not  mentioned, 
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H  rycles  the  fon  of  Lachares,  and  follow  the  fortunes  of 
"  Caefar  to  revenge  my  father's  death.''  This  Lachares 
Antony  had  beheaded  for  a  robbery.  Eurycles,  however, 
did  not  attack  Antony's  veifel,  but  fell  upon  the  other  ad- 
miral galley  (for  there  were  two  of  that  rank)  and  by  the 
ihock  turned  her  round.  He  took  that  veffel  and  another 
which  contained  Antony's moll  valuable  plate  and  furni- 
ture. When  Eurycles  was  gone,  Antony  returned  to  the 
fame  penfive  pofture  ;  and  continuing  thus  for  three  days, 
during  which,  either  through  fhame  or  rcfentment,  he  re- 
fined to  fee  Cleopatra,  he  arrived  at  Taenarus.  There  the 
women  who  attended  them,  firft  brought  them  to  fpeak  to 
each  other,  then  to  dine  together,  and  not  long  after  as  it 
may  be  fuppofed  to  deep  together.  Atlaft,  feveral  of  his 
tranfports,and  fome  of  his  friends  who  had  efcaped  from  the 
defeat,  came  up  with  him,  and  informed  him  that  his  fleet 
was  tot-ally  deftroyed,  but  that  his  land  forces  were  yet  un- 
hurt. Hereupon  he  fent  orders  to  Canidius  immediately  to 
march  his  army  through  Macedonia  into  Alia.  As  for  him- 
felf,  he  determined  to  fail  from  Taenarus  into  Africa,  and 
dividing  one  fhip  load  of  treafure  amongft  his  friends,  he 
defired  them  to  provide  fo'f  their  own  fafety.  They  refufed 
the  treafure,and  expreifed  their  forrow  in  tears  ;  while  An- 
tony, with  the  kindeft  and  mofl  humane  confolations,  en- 
treated' them  to  except  it,  and  difmiffed  them  with  letters  of 
recommendation  to  his  agent  at  Corinth,  whom  he  ordered 
to  give  them  refuge  till  they  could  be  reconciled  to  Caefar. 
Thisagent  wasTheophilus  the  father  of  Hipparer  us,  whohad 
great  intereit  with  Antony  ;  but  was  the  firft  of  his  freedmen 
that  went  over  to  Caefar.  He  afterwards  fettled  at  Corinth. 
In  this  pofture  were. the  affairs  of  Antony.  After  his 
fleet  at  Actium  had  long  ftruggled  with  Caefar's,  a  hard 
gale  which  blew  right  ahead  of  the  (hips,  obliged  them  to 
give  out  about  four  in  the  afternoon.  About  five  thoufand 
men  were  flain  in  the  a6tion,  and  Caefar,  according  to  his 
own  account,  took  three  hundred  fhips.  Antony's  flight 
was  obferved  by  few,  and  to  thofe  who  had  not  ieen  it,  it 
was  at  firft:  incredible.  They  could  not  poffibly  believe  that 
a  general,  who  had  nineteen  legions  and  twelve  thoufand 
horfe, a  general  to  whom  viciflitude  of  fortune  was  nothing 
new,  would  fo  bafely  defer!  them.  His  foldiers  had  an 
inexpreffible  defire  to  fee  him,  and  frill  expecting  that  he 
would  appear  in  fome  part  or  other,  gave  the  ftrongert 
tettimony  of  their  courage  and  fidelity,      Nay3  when  tlwy 
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were  even  convinced  that  he  was  irrecoverably  fled,  they 
continued  embodied  for  feven  days,  and  would  not  Men 
to  the  ambafTadors  of  C^efar.  At  laft,  however,  when 
Canidius  who  commanded  them  fled  from  the  camp  by 
night,  and  when  they  were  abandoned  by  their  principal 
officers,  they  fur-rendered  to  Casfar. 

After  this  great  fuccefs,  Caefar  failed  for  Athens.  The 
cities  of  Greece  he  found  in  extreme  poverty  ;  for  they  had 
been  plundered  of  their  cattle  and  every  thing  elfe  before 
the  war.  He,  therefore,  not  only  admitted  them  to  fa- 
vor, but  made  a  distribution  amongft  them  of  the  remain- 
der of  the  corn  which  had  been  provided  for  the  war.  My 
great  grandfather'  Nicarchus  ufed  to  relate,  that  as  the 
inhabitants  of  Chaeronea  had  no  horfes,  they  were  com- 
pelled to  carry  a  certain  quantity  of  corn  on  their  moulders 
to  the  fea  coaft  as  far  as  Anticyra,  and  were  driven  by  fol- 
diers  with  ftripes  like  fo  many  beads  of  burden.  This, 
however,  was  done  but  once  ;  for  when  the  corn  was 
meafured  a  fecond  time,  and  they  were  preparing  to  carry 
it,  news  came  of  Antony's  defeat,  and  this  faved  the  city 
from  further  hardfhips  ;  for  the  commifFaries  and  foldiers 
immediately  took  to  flight,  and  left  the  poor  inhabitants 
to  fhare  the  corn  amongft  themfelves. 

When  Antony,  arrived  in  Libya,  he  fent  Cleopatra  from 
Parastonium  into  Egypt,  and  retired  to  a  melancholy  def* 
ert,  where  he  wandered  up  and  down,  with  only  two  at- 
tendants. One  of  thefe  was  Ariftocratesthe  Greek  rheto- 
rician :  The  o*her  was  Lucilius,  concerning  whom  it  has 
been  mentioned  in  another  place,  that,  to  favor  the  efcape 
of  Brums  at  the  battle  of  Philippi,  he  aflumed  his  name, 
and  fu  fie  red  himfelf  to  be  taken.  Antony  faved  him,and 
he  was  fo  grateful,  that  he  attended  him  to  the  Jafr. 

When  Antony  was  informed  that  he  who  commanded 
his  troops  in  Libya  was  gone  over  to  the  enemy,  he  at- 
tempted to  lay  violent  hands  on  himfelf;  but  he  was  pre- 
vented by  his  friends,  who  conveyed  him  to  Alexandria, 
wherehefoundCleopatraengagedina  very  boldenterprife. 

Between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Egyptian, there  is  anlfthmus 
which  divides  Afia  from  Africa,and  which, in  the  narrowed 
part,is  about  three  hundred  furlongs  in  breadth.  Cleopatra 
had  formed  a  defign  of  drawing  her  galleys  over  this  part 
into  the  Red  Sea,  and  purpofed  with  all  her  wealth  and 
forces  to  feek  fome  remote  country, where  (he might  neither 
fee  reduced  to  flavery,  nor  involved  in  war,    However,  the 
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'  firft  galleys  that  were  carried  over,  being  burnt  by  the 
*  Arabians  of  Petra,*   and  Antony  not  knowing    that  his 
land  forces  were  difperfed,  (he  gave  up  this  enterprife,  and 
began  to  fortify  the  avenues  of  her  kingdom      Antony  in 
tht  mean  time  forfook  the  city  and  the  fbciety  of  his  friends, 
and  retired  to  a  {"mail  houfe  which  he  had  built  himfeif  near 
Pharos,on  a  mound  he  had  caft  up  in  the  fea.  In  this  place, 
fequeftered  from  all  commerce  with  mankind,he  arretted  to 
live  like  Timon,  becaufe  there  was  a  refemblance  in  their 
fortunes.  He  had  been  deferted  by  his  friends,  and  their  in- 
gratitude had  put  him  out  of  humor  with  his  own  fpecies. 
This  Timon  was  a  citizen  of  Athens,  and  lived  about 
the  time  of  the  Peloponnefian  war,  as  appears   from  the 
comedies  of  Ariftophanes  and  Plato,  in  which  he  isexpofed 
as  the  hater  of  mankind.     Yet,  though  he  hated  mankind 
in  general,  he  careiled  the  bold  and  impudent  boy   Alci- 
biades,  and  being  afked  the  reafon  of  this  by  Apemantus, 
who  expreffed  fome  furprife  at  it,  he  anfwered,  it  was  be- 
caufe he  forefaw  that  he  would  plague  the  people  of  Athens. 
Apemantus  was  the  onlV  one  he  admitted   to  his  iociety. 
and  he  was  his  friend  in  point  of  principle.     At  the  leaf t 
of  facrifices  for  the  dead,  thefe  two  dined  by  themielves, 
and  when  Apemantus  obferved  that  the  reait  was  excellent, 
Timon  anfwered,  «  It  would' be  fo  if  you  were  not  here. 
Once  in  an  affembly  of  the  people,  he  mounted  the  ro  trum, 
and  the  novelty  of  the  thing  occafioned  an  univerial  filence 
and  expectation,  at   length  he  faid,    «<  PeoPle  of  Athens, 
"there  is   a  figtree  in  my  yard,  on  which  many  worthy 
«  citizens  have°hanged  themfelves  ;  and  as  I  have  deter- 
»*  mined  to  build  upon  the  fpot,  I  thought  it  neceflary  to 
"  give  this  public  notice,  that  luck. as  chooie  to  have  re- 
"  courie  to  this  tree  for  the  aforeiaid   purpofe,  may  repair 
"  to  it  before  it  is  cut  down."     He  was  buried  at  Balae 
near  the  lea,  and  the  water  furrounded  his  tomb  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  he  was  even   then   inacceffible    to    mankmu. 
The  following  epitaph  is  infcribed  on  his  monument :■ 

At  laft,  I've  bid  the  knaves  farewell, 
Afk  not  my  name— But  go — to  hell. 

It  is  faid  that  he  wrote  this  epitaph  himfeif.     That  which 
is  commonly  repeated,  was  written  by  Caiiimachus. 

*  Dion  tells  us,  that  the'  veffels  which  were  burnt  were  not  thofe 
that  were  drawn  over  tie  Mliaius,  put  fome  that  had  been  built  on 
that  fide.     Lib.  U. 
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My  name  is  Timon  ;  knaves  begone  ! 
Curfe  me,  but  come  not  near  my  {tone  ! 

Thefe  arefome  of  the  many  anecdotes  we  have  concerning^ 
Timon. 

Canidiushimfelf  brought  Antony  news  of  the  defection 
of  his  army.  Soon  after,  he  heard  that  Herod  of  Judea  was 
gone  over  to  Caefar  with  fome  legions  and  cohorts,  that 
feveralother  powers  had  deferted  his  intered,  and, in  mort, 
that  he  had  no  foreign  afiidance  to  depend  upon.  None 
of  thefe  things,  however,  didurbed  him  ;  for  at  once 
abandoning  his  hopes  and  his  cares,  he  left  his  Timonian 
retreat,  and  returned  to  Alexandria  ;  where  in  the  palace 
of  Cleopatra,  he  once  more  entertained  the  citizens  with 
his  ufual  feftivity  and  munificence.  He  gave  the  toga  Chilis 
to  Antyllus,  his  fon  by  Fulvia,  and  admitted  Cleopatra's 
fbn  by  Caefar  into  the  order  of  young  men.  The  enter- 
tainments on  this  occafion'were  inhnitely  pompous  and 
magnificent,  and  la  (ted  many  days. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra  had  before  eflabiifhed  a  fociety 
called  The  Inimitable Litversioi  which  they  were  members  ; 
but  they  now  indituted  another  by  no  means  inferior  in 
fplendor  or  luxury,  called  the  The  Companions  in  Death, 
Their  friends  were  admitted  into  this,  and  the  time  paffed 
in  mutual  treats  and  diverdons.  Cleopatra,  at  the  lame 
time,  was  making  a  collection  of  poifonous  drugs,  and  be- 
ing denrous  to  know  which  was  lead  painful  in  the  ope- 
ration, fhe  tried  them  on  the  capital  convicts.  Such  poi- 
fons  as  were  quick  in  their  operation  (he  found  to  be  at- 
tended with  violent  pain  and  convulfions  ;  fuch  as  were 
milder  were  flow  in  theiu-  effect  ;  die,  therefore,  applied 
herfelf  to  the  examination  of  venomous  creatures,  and 
caufed  different  kinds  of  them  to  be  applied  to  different 
perfons  under  her  own  infpection.  Thefe  experiments  die 
repeated  daily,  and  at  length  (he  found  that  the  bite  of 
the  alp  was  the  mod  eligible  kind  or  death  ;  for  it  brought 
on  a  gradual  kind  of  lethargy,  in  which  the  face  was  cov- 
ered with  a  gentle  fweat,  and  the fenfes  funk  eafiiy  into  du- 
pefaction  ;  and  thoie  who  were  thus  affected  mowed  the 
lame  uneafmefs  at  being  didurbed  or  awaked,  that  people 
do  in  the  pro  founded  natural  deep.* 

They  both  lent  ambaffadors  to  Caefar  in  Afia.  Cleopatra 
requeded  Egypt  for  her  children,    and  Antony  only  peti- 

*  Afpis    fomriiculofa.     Sifen. 
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tioned  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  live  as  a  private  man 
in  Egypt,  or  if  that  were  too  much,  that  he  might  retire  to 
Athens.  Deferted  as  they  were  by  almoft  all  their  friends, 
and  hardly  knowing  in  whom  to  confide,  they  were  forced 
to  fend  Euphronius,  their  children's  tutor,  on  thisembafly, 
Alexis  of  Laodicea,  who,  by  means  of  Timoge«es,  became 
acquainted  with  Antony  at  Rome,  a  man  of  great  fkill  in 
the  Greek  learning,  and  one  of  Cleopatra's  chief  agents  in 
keeping  Antony  from  Oclavia,  he  had  before  defpatched 
to  Judea  to  detain  Herod  in  his  intereft.  This  man  gave 
up  Antony,  and  relying  on  Herod's  intereft,  had  the  con- 
fidence to  appear  before  Caefar.  The  intereft  of  Herod, 
however,  did  not  fave  him  ;  for  he  was  immediately  car- 
ried in  chains  into  his  own  country,  and  there  put  t©  death. 
Thus  Antony  had,  at  leaft,  the  fatisfaclion  of  feeing  him 
punifhed  for  his  perfidy. 

Casfar  abfolutely  rejected  Antony's  petition  ;  but  he  an- 
swered Cleopatra,  that  fhe  might  expecl  every  favor  from 
him,  provided  fne  either  took  off  Antony,  or  banirhed  hir;f 
her  dominions.  At  the  fame  time  he  fent  Thyreu^  {0 
her,  who  was  one  of  his  freedmen,  andwhofe  add^€fs  was 
not  likely  to  carry  his  point,  particularly  a£  he  came 
from  a  young  conqueror  to  the  court  of  a  v^n  ancj  ambi- 
tious queen,  who  had  ftill  the  higheft  op^non  0f  her  per3 
fonal  charms. f  As  this  ambauad^r  was  indulged  with 
audiences  longer  and  more  freqivent  than  ufual,  Antony 
grew  jealous,  and  having  firft  ordered  him  to  be  whipped, 
he  fent  him  back  to  Csefar  with  letters,  wherein  he  inform- 
ed him;  that  he  had  bsen  provoked  by  the  infolenceof  his 
freedman  at  a  time 'when  his  misfortunes  made  him  but  too 

*  Dion  calls  him  Thyrfus.  Antony  and  Cleopatra  fent  other  ara- 
baffadors  toCaefar  with  offers  of  confiderable  treafures,  and  laft  of 
all  Antony  fent  his  fon  Antyllus  with  large  fums  of  gold.  Csefar, 
with  that  meannefs,  which  made  a  part  of  his  character,  took  the 
gold,  but  granted  him  none  of  his  requefts.  Fearing,  however, 
■that  defpair  might  put  Antony  upon  the  refolution  of  carrying  the 
war  into  Spain  or  Gaul,  or  provoke  him  to  burn  the  wealth  that 
Cleopatra  had  been  amaffing,  he  fent  this  Thyreus  to  Alexandria. 

+  Dion  fays,  that  Thyreus  was  inftru&ed  to  make  ufe  of  the 
fofteft  addrefs,  and  to  infmuate  that  Caeiar  was  captivated  with  her 
beauty.  The  objed  of,  this  meafure  was  to  prevail  on  her  to  take 
off  Antony,  while  Oie  was  flattered  with  the  profped  of  obtaining 
the  conqueror. 

Vol.  V.  T 
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prone  to  anger.  "  However,'5  added  he,  u  you  have  a 
"  freedman  of  mine,  Hipparchus,  in  your  power,  and  if  it 
t(  will  be  any  fatisfaction  to  you,ufe  him  in  the  fame  man- 
"  ner."  Cleopatra,  that  me  might  make  fome  amends  for 
her  indifcretion,  behaved  to  him  afterwards  with  great  ten- 
dernefs  and  refpeft.  She  kept  her  birth  day  in  a  manner 
fuitable  to  their  unhappy  circumftances ;  but  his  was  cel- 
ebrated with  fuch  magnificence,  that  many  of  the  guefts 
who  came  poor,  returned  wealthy. 

After  Antony's  overthrow,  Agrippa  wrote  feveral  let- 
ters to  Caefar  to  inform  him,  that  his  prefence  was  necef- 
iary  at  Rome.  This  put  off  the  war  for  fome  time  ;  but 
as  foon  as  the  winter  was  over,  Caefar  marched  againfl:  An- 
tony by  the  route  of  Syria,  and  fent  his  lieutenants  on  the 
fame  bufinefs  into  Africa.  When  Pelufium  was  taken,  it 
was  rumored  that  Seleucus  had  delivered  up  the  place  with 
the  connivance  or  confent  of  Cleopatra  ;  whereupon,  the 
queen,  in  order  to  juftify  herfelf,  gave  up  the  wife  and 
children  of  Seleucus  into  the  hands  of  Antony.  Cleopa- 
tra had  creeled  near  the  temple  of  Ifis  fome  monuments  of 
extraordinary  fize  and  magnificence.  To  thefe  fhe  remov- 
ed her  treafure,  her  gold,  filver,  emeralds,  pearls,  ebony, 
ivory,  and  cinnamon,  together  with  a  large  quantity  of 
flax,  and  a  number  of  torches.  Caefar  was  under  fome  ap- 
prehenfions  about  this  immenfe  wealth,  left,  upon  fome 
iudden  emergency,  fhe  mould  fet  fire  to  the  whole.  For 
this  reafon  he  was  continually  fending  mefTengers  to  her 
with  aflurances  of  gentle  and  honorable  treatment,  while 
in  the  mean  time  he  haftened  to  the  city  with  his  army. 

When  he  arrived,  he  emcamped  near  the  Hippodrome ; 
upon  which  Antony  madeabrifk  fally,  routed  the  cavalry, 
drove  them  back  into  their  trenches,  and  returned  to  the 
city  with  the  complacency  of  a  conqueror.  As  lie  was  going 
to  the  palace  he  met  Cleopatra,  whom,  armed  as  he  was, 
he  kiflfed  without  ceremony,  and  at  the  fame  time  he  re- 
commended to  her  favor  a  brave  foldier,  who  had  diftin- 
guifhed  himfelf  in  the  engagement.  She  prefeated  the 
foldier  with  a  cuirafs  and  helmet  of  gold,  which  he  took, 
and  the  fame  night  went  over  to  Caefar.  After  this,  Antony 
challenged  Caefar  to  fight  him  a  fingle  combat,  but  Caefar 
only  anfwered,  that  Antony  might  think  of  many  other  ivays 
to  end  his  life.  Antony,  therefore,  concluding  that  he  could 
not  die  more  honorable  than  in  battle,  determined  t©  at- 
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tack  Cxfar  at  the  fame  time  both  by  fea  and  land.  The 
night  preceding  the  execution  of  this  defign,  he  ordered 
the  fervants  at  fupper  to  render  him  their  beft  fervices  that 
evening,  and  fill  the  wine  round  plentifully  ;  for  the  day 
following  they  might  belong  to  another  mafter,  whilft  he 
lay  extended  on  the  ground,  no  longer  of  confequence  ei- 
ther to  them  or  to  himfelf.  His  friends  were  affected,  and 
wept  to  hear  him  talk  thus  ;  which,  when  he  perceived, 
he  encouraged  them  by  affurances,  that  his  expectations  of 
a  glorious  victory  were  at  leaft  equal  to  thofe  of  an  hon- 
orable death.  At  the  dead  of  night,  when  univerfal  filence 
reigned  through  the  city,  a  filence  that  was  deepened  by 
the  awful  thought  of  the  enfuing  day,  on  a  fudden  was 
heard  the  found  of  mufical  inflrurnents,  and  a  noife  which 
refembled  the  acclamations  of  Bacchanals.  This  tumult- 
uous proceflion  feemed  to  pafs  through  the  whole  city,  and 
to  go  out  at  the  gate  which  led  to  the  enemy's  camp.  Thofe 
who  reflected  on  this  prodigy,  concluded  that  Bacchus, 
the  god  whom  Antony  affected  to  imitate,  had  then  for- 
faken  him.  As  foon  as  it  was  light,  he  led  his  infantry  out 
of  the  city,  and  pofted  them  on  a  rifing  /ground,  from 
whence  he  faw  his  fleet  advance  towards  the  enemy.  There 
he  flood  waiting  for  the-  event  ;  but  as  foon  as  the  two 
fleets,  met,  they  hailed  each  other  with  their  oars  in  a  very 
friendly  manner  (Antony's  fleet  making  the  firft  advances) 
and  failed  together  peaceably  towards  the  city.  This  was 
no  fooner  done  than  the  cavalry  deferted  him  in  the  fame 
manner  and  furrendered  to  Caefar.  His  infantry  were 
routed  ;  and  as  he  retired  to  the  city,  he  exclaimed  that 
Cleopatra  had  betrayed  him  to  thofe  with  whom  he  was 
fighting  only  for  her  fake. 

The  unhappy  queen  dreading  the  effects  of  his  anger, 
fled  to  her  monument,  and  having  fecured  it  as  much  as 
poflible  with  bars  and  bolts,  fhe  gave  orders  that  Antony 
fhould  be  informed  fhe  was  dead.  Believing  the  informa- 
tion to  be  true,  he  cried,  "Antony,  why  doft  thou  delay  ? 
"  What  is  life  to  thee,  when  it  is  taken  from  her,  for  whom 
V  alone  thou  couldft  wifh  to  live  ?"  He  then  went  to  his 
chamber,  and  opening  his  coat  of  mail,  he  faid,  "  I  am 
"  not  diftreffed,  Cleopatra,  that  thou  art  gone  before  me, 
"  for  I  fhall  foon  be  with  thee;  but  I  grieve  to  think  that 
"  I  who  have  been  fo  diftinguifhed  a  general,  fhould  be 
4f  inferior  in  magnanimity  to  a  woman."     He  was  then 
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attended  by  a  faithful  fervant,  whofe  name  was  Eros.    He 
had  engaged  this  fervant  to  kill  him,  whenever  he  mould 
think  it  necefTary,   and  he  now  demanded  that  fervice. 
Eros  drew  his  fword,  as  if  he  defigned  to  kill  him  ;  but, 
fuddenly  turning  about,  he  flew   himfelf,   and  felt  at  his 
•matter's  feet !  "  This,  Eros,  was  greatly  done,"  faid  An- 
tony, "thy  heart  would  not  permit  thee  to  kill  thy  matter, 
"  but  thou  haft  taught  him  what  to  do  by  thy  example.'* 
He  then  plunged  his  fword   into  his  bowels,  and  threw 
himfelf  upon  a  couch  that  flood  by.  The  wound,  however, 
was  not  fo  deepastecaufe  immediate  death ;  and  the  blood 
flopping  as  he  lay  on  the  couch,  he  came  to  himfelf,  and 
entreated  thofe  who  ftood  by  to  put  him  out  of  his  pain. 
They  all   fled  neverthelefs,  and  left  him  to  his  cries  and 
torments,  till  Diomedes,  fecretary  to  Cleopatra,  came  with 
her  requeft,  that  he  would  come  to  her  in  the  monument. 
When  Antony  found  that  fhe  was  ftill  living,  it  gave  him 
frefh  fpirits,  and  he  ordered  his  fervants  to  take  him  up. 
Accordingly  they  carried  him  their  in  arms  to  the  door  of 
the  monument.  Cleopatra  would  not  fuffer  the  door  to  be 
opened,  but  a  cord  being  let  down  from  a  window,  Antony 
was  fattened  to  it,  and   fhe,  with  her  two  women,  all  that 
were  admitted  into  the  monumet,  drew  him  up.  Nothing, 
as  they  who  were  prefent  obferved,  could  poflibly  be  more 
affecting  than  that  fpedtacle.  Antony,  covered  with  blood, 
and  in  the  agonies  of  death,  hoitted  up  by  a  rope,  and 
ttretching  out  his  hands  to  Cleopatra,  while  he  was  fufpend- 
ed,  for  a  confiderable  time  in  the  air  !   For  it  was  with  the 
greatett  difficulty  they  drew  him  up,  though  Cleopatra 
herfelf  exerted  all  her  ttrength,  ttraining  every  nerve,  and 
diftorting  every   feature  with  the  violence  of  the  effort  ; 
while  thofe  who  ftood  below  endeavored  to  animate  and 
encourage  her,  and  feemed  to  partake  in  all  the  toil,  and 
all  the  emotions  that  fhe  felt.    "When  fhe  had  drawn  him 
up,  and  laid  him  on  a  bed,  as  fhe  flood  over  him,  fhe  rent 
her  clothes,  beat  and  wounded  her  breaft,  and  wiping  the 
blood  from  his  disfigured  countenance,  fhe  called  him  her 
lord,  her  emperor,  her  hufband  !  Her  whole  foul  was  ab- 
forbed  in  his  misfortunes  ;  and  fhe  feemed  totally  to  have 
forgot  that  fhe  had  any  miferies  of  her  own.     Antony  en- 
deavored to  footh  her  as  well  as  he  was  able,  and  called 
for  wine ;  either  becaufe  he  was  thirfty,   or  becaufe  he 
thought  it  might  fooner  put  him  out  of  his  pain.     When 
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he  had  drank,  he*  advifed  her  to  confult  her  own   affairs 
and  her  fafety,  fo  far  as  might  be  confident  with  honor, 
and  to  place  her  confidence  in  Proculeius  rather  than  in  the 
other  friends  of  Caefar.     "  As  to  himfelf,"  he  faid,  "thatK 
"  fheought  ratherto  rejoice  in  the  remembrance  of  his  paft 
u  happinefs,  than  to  bewail  hisprefent  misfortunes  ;  iince 
u  in  his  life  he  had  been  illuftrious,  and  was  not  inglorious 
"  in  his  death.     He  had  conquered  like  a  Roman,  and  it 
"  was  only  by  a  Roman  that  he  was  conquered."    A  little 
before  he  expired,  Proculeius  arrived  from   Caefar  ;  for 
after  Antony  had  ftabbed  himfelf,  and  was   conveyed  to 
Cleopatra,  Dercetaeus,  one  of  his  guards,  privately  carried 
off  his  bloody  fword,  and   fhowed  it  to  Caefar.     When 
Caefar  beheld  this  token  of  Antony's  deathy  he  retired  to 
the  inner  part  of  his  tent,  and  fhed  fome  tears  in  remem- 
brance of  a  man  who  had  been  his  relation,  his  colleague 
in  government,  and  his  aflbciate  in   fo  many  battles  and 
important  affairs.*    He  then  called  his   friends  together,, 
and  read  the  letters  which  had  paffed  between  him  and 
Antony,  wherein  it  appeared  that,  though  Caefar  had  ftili' 
written  in  a  rational  and  equitable  manner,  the  anfwers  of 
Antony  were  infolent  and  contemptuous*      After  this,  he 
defpatched  Proculeius- with  orders  to  take  Cleopatra  alive, 
if  it  were  pofiible,  for  he  was  extremely  folicitous  to  fave 
the  treafuresin  the  monument^  which  would  fo  greatly  add 
to  the  glory  of  his  triumph.     However,  (he  refufed  to  ad- 
mit him  into  the  monument,  and  would  only  fpeak  to  him 
through  the  bolted  gate.    The  fubftance  of  this  conference- 
was,  that  Cleopatra  made  a  requifition  of  the  kingdom  for 
her  children,  while  Proculeiusj  on  the  other  hand,  encour« 
aged  her  to  truft  every  thing  to  Casfarv 

After  he  had  reconnoitred  the  place,  he  fent  an  account 
©f  it  to  Caefar  ;  upon  which  Gallus  was  defpatehed  to  confer 
with  Cleopatra.  The  thing  was  thus  concerted  :  Gallus 
went  up  to  the  gate  of  the  monument,  and  drew  Cleopatra- 
into  converfation,  while,  in  the  mean  time,  Proculeius  ap- 
plied a  ladder  to  the  window,  where  the  women  had  taken  < 

*  This  retirement  of  Caefar  was  certainly  an  affectation  of  con- 
cern. Thedeath  of  Antony  had  been  an  invariable  obje£l  with  him, : 
He  was  too  cowardly  to  think  himfelf  fafe  while  he  lived  ;  and  to  • 
expofe  his  weaknefs  by  reading'  his  letters  the  moment  he  was  in- 
formed of  his  death,  was  certainly  no  proof  that  he- felt  even  theru 
any  tendernefs  for  his  memory. . 
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in  Antony  ;  and  having  got  in  with  two Tervants,  he  im- 
mediately made  for  the  place  where  Cleopatra  was  in  con- 
ference with  Gallus.  One  of  her  women  difcovered  him, 
and  immediately  fcreamed  aloud,  "  Wretched  Cleopatra, 
"  you  are  taken  alive  !"  She  turned  about,  and,  feeing 
Proculeius,  the  fame  inftant  attempted  to  (tab  herfelf ;  for 
to  this  intent  fhe  always  carried  a  dagger  about  with  her. 
Proculeius,  however,  prevented  her,and,expoftulating  with 
her,  as  he  held  her  in  his  arms,  he  entreated  her  not  to  be 
fo  injurious  to  herfelf  or  to  Caefar  ;  that  fhe  would  npt  de- 
prive fo  humane  a  priace  of  the  glory  of  his  clemency,  or 
expofe  him  by  her  diftruft  to  the  imputation  of  treachery 
or  cruelty.  At  the  fame  time  he  took  the  dagger  from 
her,  and  (hook  her  clothes,  left  fhe  mould  have  poifon 
concealed  about  her.  Crefar  alfo  fent  his  freedman  E- 
paphroditus  with  orders  to  treat  her  with  the  greateft  po- 
litenefs,  but  by  all  means  to  bring  her  alive. 

Caefar  entered  Alexandria,  converfmg  with  Arius  the 
philofopher  ;  and  that  he  might  do  him  honor  before  the 
people,  he  led  him  by  the  hand.  When  he  entered  the 
Gymnafium,  he  afcended  a  tribunal  which  had  been  erected 
for  him,  and  gave  alfurances  to  the  citizens,who  proftrated 
themfelves  before  him,  that  the  city  mould  not  be  hurt. 
He  told  them  he  had  different  motives  for  this.  In  the 
flrfi:  place,  it  was  built  by  Alexander  ;  in  the  next  place, 
he  admired  it  for  its  beauty  and  magnitude  ;  and,  laftly, 
he  would  fpare  it,  were  it  but  for  the  fake  of  his  friend 
Arius,  who  was  born  there.  Caefar  gave  him  the  high 
honor  of  his  appellation,  and  pardoned  many  at  his  re- 
queft,  Amongft  thefe  was  Philoftratus,  one  of  the  moft 
acute  and  eloquent  iophifts  of  his  time.  This  man,  with- 
out any  right,  pretended  to  be  a  follower  of  the  acade- 
mies ;  and  Caefar,  from  a  bad  opinion  of  his  morals,  re- 
jected his  petition  :  Upon  which  the  fophift  followed  A- 
rius  up  and  down  in  a  mourning  cloak,  with  a  long  white 
beard,  crying  conftantly, 

««  The  wife,  if  really  fuch,  will  fave  the  wife." 

Caefar  heard  and  pardoned  him,  not  fo  much  out  of  favor, 
sis  to  fave  Arius  from  the  impertinence  and  envy  he  might 
-..ncur  on  his  acccount.  - 

Antyllus,  the  eldeft  fon  of  Antony  by  Fulvia,  was  be* 
trayed  by  his  tutor  Theodoras  and  put  to  death.   While- 
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the  foldiers  were  beheading  him,  the  tutor  ftole  a  jewel  of 
confiderable  value,  which  he  wore  about  his  neck,  and 
concealed  it  in  his  girdle.  When  he  was  charged  with  it, 
he  denied  the  fact;  but  the  jewel  was  found  upon  him, 
and  he  was  crucified.  Caefar  appointed  a  guard  over 
Cleopatra*  s  children  and  their  governors,  and  allowed  them 
an  honorable  fupport.  Caefario,  the  reputed<fon  of  Caefar 
the  dictator,  had  been  fent  by  his  mother,  with  a  confider- 
able  fum  of  money,  through  Ethiopia  into  India.  But 
Rhodon,  his  governor,  a  man  of  the  fame  principles  with 
Theodorus,  perfuading  him  that  Caefar  would  certainly 
make  him  king  of  Egypt,  prevailed  on  him  to  turn  back* 
While  Caefar  was  deliberating  how  he  fhould  difpofe  of 
him,  Arius  is  faid  to  have  obferved,  that  there  ought  not* 
by  any  means,  to  be  too  many  Caefars.  However,  fooa 
after  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  he  was  flain. 

Many  confiderable  princes  begged  the  body  of  Antony* 
that  they  might  have  the  honor  of  giving  it  burial  j  but 
Caefar  would  not  take  it  from  Cleopatra,  who  interred  it 
with  her  own  hands,  and  performed  the  funeral  rites  with 
great  magnificence  $  for  fhe  was  allowed  to  expend  what 
ihe  thought  proper  on  the  occafion.  The  excefs  of  her 
affliction,  and  the  inflammation  of  her  breaft,  which  was 
wounded  by  the  blows  fhe  had  given  it  in  her  anguifh,, 
threw  her  into  a  fever.  She  was  pleafed  to  find  an  excufe 
in  this  for  abflaining  from  food,  and  hoped,  by  this  means* 
to  die  without  interruption.  The  phyfician,  in  whom  fhe 
placed  her  principal  confidence,  was  Olympus  ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  his  fliort  account  of  thefe  tranfactions,  fhe  made 
ufe  of  his  advice  in  the  accomplishment  of  her  defign. 
Caefar,  however,  fufpectedit  ;  and  that  he  might  prevail 
on  her  to  take  the  neceflary  food  and  phyfic,  he  threatened 
to  treat  her  children  with  feverity.  This  had  the  deiired 
effect:,  and  her  refolution  was  overborne. # 

A  few  days  after,  Caefar  himfelf  made  her  a  vifit  of  con- 
dolence and  confolation.  She  was  then  in  an  undrefs,  and 
lying  negligently  on  a  couch  ;  but  when  the  conqueror 
entered  the  apartment,  though  me  had  nothing  on  but  a 

*  Cleopatra  certainly  pofTefTed  the  virtues  of  fidelity  and  natural 
afFe&ion  in  a  very  eminent  degree;  She  had  feveral  opportunities 
of  betraying  Antony,  could  fhe  have  been  induced  to  it  either  by 
fear  or  ambition.  Her  tendernefs  for  her  children  is  always  fupe- 
rior  to  her  felf  love  ;  and  me  had  a  greatnel's  of   ioul  which  €«&* 
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fingle  bed  gown,  fhe  arofe  and  threw  herfelf  at  his  feet. 
Her  face  was  out  of  figure,  her  hair  in  diforder,  her  voice 
trembling,  her  eyes  funk,  and  her  bofom  bore  the  marks  of 
the  injuries  fhe  had  done  it.  In  fhort,  her  perfon  gave 
you  the  image  of  her  mind  ;  yet,  in  this  deplorable  condi- 
tion, there  were  fome  remains  of  that  grace,  that  fpiritand 
vivacity  which  had  fo  peculiarly  animated  her  former 
charms,  and  ftill  fome  gleams  of  her  native  elegance  might 
be  feen  to  wander  over  her  melancholy  countenance.* 

When  Caefar  had  replaced  her  on  her  couch,  and  feated 
himfelf  by  her,  fhe  endeavored  to  juftify  the  part  fhe  took 
againft  him  in  the  war,  alledging  the  neceflity  fne  was  un- 
der, and  her  fear  of  Antony.  But  when  fhe  found  that  thefe 
apologies  had  no  weight  with  Caefar,  fhe  had  recourfe  to 
prayers  and  entreaties,  as  if  fhe  had  been  really  defirousof^ 
life  ;  and  at  the  fame  time,  fhe  put  into  his  hands  an  in- 
ventory of  her  treafure.  Seleucus,  one  of  her  treafurers, 
who  was  prefent,  accufed  her  of  fupprefling  fome  articles  in 
the  account  ;  upon  which  fhe  ftarted  up  from  her  couch, 
caught  him  by  the  hair,  and  gave  him  feveral  blows  on  the 
face.  Csefar  fmiled at  this  fpirited  refentment,  and  endeav- 
ored to  pacify  her  :  "  But  hew  is  it  to  be  borne,' '  faid 
fhe,  "  Csefar,  if,  while  even  you  honor  me  with  a  vifit 
*'  in  my  wretched  fituation,  I  muft  be  affronted  by  one  of 
"  my  own  fervants  ?  Suppofing  that  I  have  referved  a  few 
"  trinkets,  they  were  by  no  means  intended  as  ornaments 
"  for  my  own  perfon  in  thefe  miferable  fortunes,  but  as 
M  little  prefents  for  Oelavia  and  Livia,  by  whofe  good 
"  offices  I  might  hope  to  find  favor  with  you."  Caefar 
was  not  difpleafed  to  hear  this,  becaufe  he  flattered  himfelf 
that  fhe  was  willing  to  live.  He,  therefore,  allured  her, 
that  whatever  fhe  had  referved,  fhe  might  difpofe  of  at 
her  pleafure  ;  and  that  fhe  might,  in  every  refpecl:,  depend 
on  the  moft  honorable  treatment.  After  this  he  took 
his  leave,  in  confidence  that  he  had  brought  her  to  his 
purpofe  ;  but  fhe  deceived  him. 

*  Dion  gives  a  more  pompous  account  of  her  reception  of  Caefar. 
She  received  him,  he  tells  us.  in  a  magnificent  apartment,  lying  on  a 
fplendid  bed,  in  a  mourning  habit,  which  peculiarly  became  her  ; 
that  (be  had  feveral  pictures  of  Julius  Caefar  placed  near  her  ;  and 
feme  letters  (be  had  received  from  him  in  her  bofom.  The  conver- 
fation  turned  on  the  fame  fubjecl  ;  and  her  fpeech  on  the  occafion 
is  recorded.     Dion,  1 ,  liv. 
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There  was  in  Catfar's  train  a  young  nobleman,  whofe 
name  was  Cornelius  Dolabella.  He  was  fmitten  with  thcr 
charms  of  Cleopatra,  and  having  engaged  to  communicate 
to  her  every  thing  that  pafled,  he  fent  her  private  notice 
that  Caefar  was  about  to  return  into  Syria,  and  that  within 
three  days,  me  would  be  fent  away  with  her  children. 
When  (he  was  informed  of  this,  fherequefted  of  Caefar  per- 
miffion  to  make,  her  laft  oblations  to  Antony.  1  his  being 
granted,  (he  was  conveyed  to  the  place  where  he  was  bu- 
ried •  and  kneeling  at  his  tomb,  with  her  women,  (he  thus 
addrdTed  the  manes  of  the  dead  :  "  It  is  not  long,  my 
"  Antony,  fmce  with  thefe  bunds  I  buried  thee.  Alas  ! 
"  they  were  then  free  ;  but  thyCleopatra  is  now  a  pnfoner, 
"  attended  by  a  guard,  left,  in  the  tranfports  of  her  grief, 
"  fhe  ftiould  disfigure  this  captive  body,  which  is  referved 
"  to  adorn  the  triumph  over  thee.  Thefe  are  the  laft  otter- 
«  in<*s,  the  laft  honors  me  can  pay  thee  ;  for  lhe  is  now, 
«  to°be  conveyed  to  adiftant  country.  Nothing  could  part 
"  us  while  we  lived  ;  but  in  death  we  are  to  be  divided. 
"  Thou,  though  a  Roman,  lieft  buried  in  Egypt ;  and  I, 
"  an  Egyptian,  muft  be  interred  in  Italy,  the  only  favor 
«  I  mall  receive  from  thyxountry.  Yet,  if  the  gods  of 
«  Rome  have  power  or  mercy  left  (tor  furely  thofe  of 
"  Egypt  have  forfaken  us)*  let  them  not  fufter  me  to  be 
"  led  in  living  triumph  to  thy  difgrace  !  No  !— hide  me, 
«  hide  me  with  thee  in  the  grave ;  for  life,  fmce  thou  haft 
«<  left  it,  has  been  mifery  to  me." 

Thus  the  unhappy  queen  bewailed  her  misfortunes  ;  and, 
after  fhe-had  crowned  the  tomb  with  flowers,  and  killed  it, 
fhe  ordered  her  bath  to  be  prepared.  When  fhe  had  bathed, 
fhe  fat  down  to  a  magnificent  fupper  ;  foon  after  which,  a 
peafant  came  to  the  gate  with  a  imall  bafket.  1  he  guards 
inquired  what  it  contained  ;  and  the  man  who  brought  it, 
putting  by  the  leaves  which  lay  uppermoft,  fhowedthem  a, 
parcel°of  figs.     As  they  admired  their  fiz.e  and  beauty,  he 

*  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  that  the  gods  forfook  the 
vanqulfhed.     Thus  Virgil  : 

Excefsere  omnes,  adytis  arrifque  reli&is, 

Dii,  quibus  imperium  hoc  fteterafc.  ^JS'«..xU 

And  Tacitus, 

Alieni  jam  imperii  deos. 
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fmiled  and  bade  them  take  fome  ;  but  they  refufed,  and, 
not  fufpecling  that  the  bafket  contained  any  thing  elfe,  it 
was  carried  in.  After  flipper  Cleopatra  fent  a  letter  to 
Ccefar,  and,  ordered  every  body  out  of  the  monument,, 
except  her  two  women,  fhe  made  faft  the  door.  When 
Ccefar  opened  the  letter,  the  plaintive  ftyle  in  which  it  was 
written,  and  the  ftrong  requeft  that  fhe  might  be  buried  in 
the  fame  tomb  with  Antony,  made  him  fufpec"t  her  defign. 
At  firft  he  was  for  hafteningto  her  himfelf,but  he  changed 
his  mind,  and  defpatched  others.*  Her  death,  however, 
was  fo  fudden,  that  though  they  who  were  fent  ran  the 
whole  way,  alarmed  the  guards  with  their  apprehensions, 
and  immediately  broke  open  the  doors,  they  found  her 
quite  dead,f  lying  on  her  golden  bed,  and  drefTed  in  all 
her  royal  ornaments.  Iras,  one  of  her  women,  lay  dead  at 
her  feet,  and  Charmlon, hardly  able  to  fupport  herfelf,was 
adjufting  her  miftrefs's  diadem.  One  of  Caefar's  mefTen- 
gers  faid  angrily,  "  Charmion,  was  this  well  done  ?" 
"  Perfectly  well,"  faid  fhe,  "  and  worthy  a  defcendant  of 
"  the  kings  of  Egypt."  She  had  no  fooner  faid  this,  than 
fhe  fell  down  dead. 

It  is  related  by  fome  that  an  afp  was  brought  in  amongfr 
the  figs,  and  hid  under  the  leaves  ;  and  that  Cleopatra  had 
ordered  it  fo  that  fhe  might  be  bit  without  feeing  it  ;  that, 
however, upon  removing  the  leaves,  fhe  perceived  it,  and 
faid,  "This  is  what  I  wanted."  Upon  which  fhe  imme- 
diately held  out  her  arm  to  it.  Others  fay,  that  the  afp 
was  kept  in  a  water  veffel,  and  that  fhe  vexed  and  pricked 
it  with  a  golden  fpindle  till  it  feized  her  arm.  Nothing  of 
this,  however,  could  be  ascertained  ;  for  it  was  reported 
likewife  that  me  carried  about  with  her  a  certain  poifon  in 
a  hollow  bodkin  that  fhe  wore  in  her  hair  ;  yet  there  was 
neither  any  mark  of  poifon  on  herbody,  nor  was  there  any 
ferpent  found  in  the  monument,  though  the  track  of  a  rep- 
tile was  faid  to  have  been  difcovered  on  the  fea  fands  op- 
pofite  to  the  windows  of  Cleopatra's  apartment.  Others, 
again,  have  affirmed,  that  fhe  had  two  fmall  punctures  on 
her  arm,  apparently  occafioned  by  the  fling  of  the  afp  ; 

*  This  is  another  inflance  of  his  perfonal  cowardice. 
+  Dion  fays,  that  Caefar  ordered  her  to  be  fucked   by  the  Pfylliy 
that  the  poifon  might  be  drawn  out  •,  but  it  was  too  late.. 
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and  it  is  clear  that  Oefar  gave  credit  to  this  ;  for  her  effigy, 
which  he  carried  in  triumph,  had  an  afp  on  her  arm.* 

Such  are  the  accounts  we  have  of  the  death  ot  Cleopa- 
tra •  and  though  Csefar  was  much  difappointed  by  it,  he 
admired  her  fortitude,  and  ordered  her  to  be  buried  in  the 
tomb  of  Antonv,with  all  the  magnificence  due  to  her  qual- 
ity Her  women,  too,  were  by  his  orders,  interred  with 
great  funeral  pomp.  Cleopatra  died  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
Sine,  after  having  reigned  twentytwo  years,  the  fourteen 
laft  in  conjun6tion  with  Antony.  Antony  was  nftythree, 
fome  fay  fifty  fix,  when  he  died.  His  ftatues  were  ail  de- 
molifhed,  but  Cleopatra's  remained  untouched  5  for  Arch- 
ibius,  a  friend  of  hers,  gave  Csefar  a  thoufand  talents  for 
their  redemption.  , 

Antony  left  by  his  three  wives  feven  children,!  whereof 
Antyllus,  the  eldefr,  only  was  put  to  death.  Oftavia  took 
the  reft,  and  educated  them  with  her  own.  Cleopatra,  his 
daughter  by  Cleopatra,  was  married  to  Juba,  one  of  the 
politeu-  princes  of  his  time  ;  and  Oftavia  made  Antony, 
his  fon  by  Fulvia,  fo  confiderable  with  Caefar  that,  after 
Aorippaand  the  fons  of  Livia,  he  was  generally  allowed  to 
hold  the  firft  place  in  his  favor.  Oftavia  by  her  firft  huf- 
band  Marcellus,  had  two  daughters  and  a  fon  named  Mar- 
cellus.  One  of  thefe  daughters  (he  married  to  Agnppa  ; 
and  the  fon  married  a  daughter  Of  Caefar's.  But  as  he  died 
foon  after,  and  Oftavia  obferving  that  her  brother  was  at  a 
lofs  whom  he  fhould  adopt  in  his  place,  fhe  prevailed  on 
him  to  give  his  daughter  Julia  to  Agr  ippa,though  her  own 
daughter  mult  neceflarily  be  divorced  to  make  way  for 
her.  C^far  and  Agrippa  having  agreed  on  this  point,  fhe 
took  back  her  daughter  and  married  her  to  Antony.  Of 
the  two  daughters  that  Ottavia  had  by  Antony,  one  was 
married  to  DomLtius  ^nobarbus,  and  the  other  Antonia, 
fo  much  celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  virtue,  married. 
Drufus,  the  fon  of  Livia,  and  fon  in  law  to  Caefar.  Ot 
this  line  came  Germanicus  and  Claudius.      Claudius  was 

*This  maybe  a  matter  of  doubt.  There  would,  ofcourfe,  bean 
afp  on  the  diadem  of  the  emgy,  becaufe  it  was  peculiar  to  the  kings 
of  Egypt ;  and  this  might  give  rife  to  the  report  of  an  afp  being  on 
the  arm.  , 

+  By  Fulvia,  he  had  Antyllus  and  Antony  ;  by  Cleopatra,  he  had 
Cleopatra,  Ptolemy  and  Alexander  ;  and  by  Ottavia,  Atonia,  mayor 
and  minor. 
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afterwards  emperor  ;  and  fo  likewife  was  Caius  the  fon  of 
Germanicus,who,  after  a  fhort  but  infamous  reign,  was  put 
to  death  together  with  his  wife  and  daughter.  Agrippi- 
na,  who  had  Lucius  Domitius  by  ^Enobarbus,  was  after- 
wards married  to  Claudius  Csefar.  He  adopted  Domitius,' 
whom  he  named  Nero  Germanicus.  This  Nero,  who  was 
emperor  in  our  times,  put  his  own  mother  to  death,  and, 
by  the  madnefs  of  his  conduct,  went  near  to  ruin  the  Ro- 
snan  empire.    He  was  the  fifth  in  defcent  from  Antony, 


DEMETRIUS  and  ANTONY, 

COMPARED. 

As  Demetrius  and  Antony  both  pafTed  through  a  variety 
of  fortune,  we  mall  confider,  in  the  firft  place,  their  re- 
fpe£live  power  and  celebrity.     Thefe  were  hereditary  to 
Demetrius  ;  for  Antigonus,  the  moft  powerful  of  Alexan- 
der's fucceflbrs,  had  reduced  all  Afia  during  his   fon's  mi- 
nority.    On  the  other  hand,  the  father  of  Antony  was,  in- 
deed, a  man  of  character,  but  not  of  a  military  character  ; 
yet,  though  he  had  no  public  influence  or  reputation  to 
bequeath  to  his  fon,  that  fon  did  not  hefitate  toafpire  to 
the  empire  of  Caefar  ;  and,  without  any  title  either  from 
confanguinity  or  alliance,  he  effectually  inverted  himfelf 
with  all  that' he  had  acquired  :  At  leaft,  by  his  own  pecul- 
iar weight,  after  he  had  divided  the  world  into  two  parts, 
he  took  the  better  for  himfelf.    By  his  lieutenants  he  con- 
quered theParthians,  and  drove  back  the  barbarous  nations 
about  Caucafus,  as  far  as  the  Cafpian  Sea.     Even  thelefs 
reputable  parts  of  his  conduct  are  fo  many   teftimonies  of 
his  greatnefs.  The  father  of  Demetrius  thought  it  an  hon- 
or to    marry  him    to   Phila    the   daughter    of    Antipa- 
ter,  though  there  was  a  difparity   in  their  years  ;  while 
Antony's  connexion  with  Cleopatra  was  confidered  as  a 
degrading  circumftance  ;  though  Cleopatra,  in  wealth  and 
magnificence,  was  fuperior  to  all  the  princes  of  her  time, 
Arfaces  excepted.     Thus  he  had  raifed  himfelf  to  fuch  a 
pitch  of  grandeur,  that  the  world  in  general  thought  him 
entitled  even  to  more  than  he  wifhed. 
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In  Demetrius's  acquisition  of  empire,  there  was  nothing 
reprehenfible.  He  extended  it  only  to  nations  inured  to 
ilavery,  and  defirous  of  being  governed.  But  the  arbitrary 
power  of  Antony  grew  on  the  execrable  policy  of  a  tyrant, 
who  once  more  reduced  to  flavery  a  people  that  had  Shaken 
off  the  yoke.  Confequently  the  greateft  of  his  actions,  his 
conqueft  of  Brutus  and  Caflius,  is  darkened  with  the  in- 
glorious motive  of  wreftihg  its  liberty  from  Rome.  De- 
metrius, during  his  better  fortunes,  confulted  the  liberties 
of  Greece,  and  removed  the  garrifons  from  the  cities  ; 
while  Antony  made  it  his  boaft  that  he  had  destroyed  the 
affertors  of  his  country's  freedom  in  Macedonia. 

Antony  is  praifed  for  his  liberality  and  munificence ;  in 
which,  however,  Demetrius  is  fo  far  his  fuperior,  that  he 
gave  more  to  his  enemies  than  the  former  did  to  his  friends. 
Antony  was  honored  for  allowing  a  magnificent  funeral  to 
Brutus  ;  but  Demetrius  buried  every  enemy -he  had  flain, 
and  fent  back  his  prifoners  to  Ptolemy,  not  only  with  their 
own  property,  but  with  prefents. 

Both  were  infolent  in  profperity,  and  fell  with  too  much 
eafe  into  luxury  and  indulgence.  But  we  never  find  De- 
metrius negle6ting  his  affairs  for  his  pleafures.  In  his 
hours  of  leifure,  indeed,  he  had  his  Lamia,  whofe  office  it 
was,  like  the  fairy  in  the  fable,  to  lull  him  to  fleep,  oramufe 
him  in  his  play.  When  he  went  to  war,  his  fpear  was  not 
bound  about  with  ivy ;  his  helmet  did  not  fmell  of  perfume ; 
he  did  not  come  in  the  foppery  of  drefs  out  of  the  chambers 
of  the  women  ;  the  riots  of  Bacchus  and  his  train  were 
hufhed  ;  and  he  became,  as  Euripides  fays,  the  minfter  of 
Mars.  In  fhort,  he  never  loft  a  battle  through  the  in- 
dulgence of  luxury.  This  could  not  be  faid  of  Antony  ; 
As  in  the  pictures  of  Hercules  we  fee  Omphaleftealinghis 
club  and  his  lion's  (kin,  fo  Cleopatra  frequently  difarmed 
Antony,  and,  while  he  Should  have  been  profecuting  the 
mo  ft  neceffary  expeditions,  led  him  to  dancing  and  dalliance 
•on  the  Shares  of  Canopus  and  Taphofiris.*  So,  likewife, 
as  Paris  came  from  battle  to  the  bofom  of  Helen,  and  even 
from  the  lofsof  victory  to  her  bed,  Antony  threw  -victory 
itfelf  out  of  his  hands  to  follow  Cleopatra. 

*  Strabo  mentions  this  as  a  romantic  place  near  the  fea,  full  of 
rocks,  where  the  young  people  went  to  amuie  themfelves.  Lib.  xvii. 

Vol.  V.  U 
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Demetrius,  being  under  no  prohibition  of  the  laws,  but 
following  the  examples  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  Lyfi- 
machus  and  Ptolemy,  married  feveral  wives,  and  treated 
them  all  with  the  greateft  honor.  Antony,  though  it  was 
a  thing  unheard  of  amongft  the  Romans,  had  two  wives  at 
the  fame  time.  Befides,  he  banimed  her  who  was  proper- 
ly his  wire,  and  a  citizen,  from  his  houfe,  to  indulge  a 
foreigner  with  whom  he  could  have  no  legal  connexion. 
From  their  marriages,  of  courfe,  one  of  them  found  no  in- 
convenience ;  the  other  fuifered  the  greateft  evils. 

In  refpect  to  their  amours,  Antony  was  comparatively 
pardonable  and  modeft.  Hiftorianstellus,  that  the  Athe- 
nians turned  the  dogs  out  of  the  citadel,  becaufe  they  had 
their  procreative  intercourfe  in  public.  But  Demetrius 
had  ftiis  courtezans,  and  dishonored  the  matrons  of  Athens 
n  the  temple  of  Minerva.  Nay,  though  cruelty  feems 
to  be  inc.  with  fenfual    gratifications,  he  fcrupled 

rot  to  drive  the  mofl  beautiful  and  virtuous  youth  in  the 
o  the  extremity  of  death,  to  avoid  his  brutal  defigns. 
!  n  ihort,  Antony,  by  his  amorous  indulgences,  hurt  only 
himfelf  ;  Demetrius  injured  others. 

With  regard  to  their  behavior  to  their  parents  and  re- 
lations, that  of  Demetrius  is  irreproachable  ;  but  Antony 
facrificed  his  uncle  to  the  fword  of  Caefar,  that  he  might 
be  empowered  in  his  turn  to  cut  oft'  Cicero. — A  crime  the 
latter  was,  which  could  never  be  made  pardonable  had 
Antony  even  faved,  and  not  facrificed,  an  uncle  by  the 
means  !  They  are  both  accufed  of  perfidy,  in  that  one  of 
them  threw  Artabazus  into  prifon  ;  and  the  other  killed 
Alexander.  Antony,  however,  has  fome  apology  in  this 
cafe  ;  for  he  had  been  abandoned  and  betrayed  by-  Arta- 
bazus in  Media.  But  Demetrius  was  fufpecled  of  laying 
a  falfe  accufation  again  ft  Alexander,  and  of  punifhing,  not 
the  offender,  but  the  injured. 

There  is  this  difference,  too,  in  their  military  operations, 
that  Demetrius  gained  every  victory  himfelf,  and  many  of 
Antony's  laurels  were  won  by  his  lieutenants. 

Both  loft  their  empire  by  theirown  fault,  but  by  different 
means.  The  former  was  abandoned  by  his  people  ;  the 
latter  deferted  his,  even  whilft  they  were  fighting  for  him. 
The  fault  of  Demetrius  was,  that,  by  his  conduct,  he  loft 
the  affection  of  his  army  ;  the  fault  of  Antony,  hisdifertion 
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and  neglect  of  that  affection.  Neither  of  them  can  be  ap- 
proved in  their  death  ;  but  Demetrius  muchlefs  than  An- 
tony ;  for  he  fuffered  himfelf  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  and,  with  a  fpirit  that  was  truly  beftial,  endured 
an  imprisonment  of  three  years  for  nothing  but  the  low  in- 
dulgences of  appetite.  There  was  a  deplorable  weaknefs, 
and  many  difgraceful  circumttances  attending  the  death  of 
Antony  ;  but  he  effected  it  at  laft  without  falling  into  the 
enemy's  hands. 


DION. 


/jlS  we  learn  from  Sirnonides,  my  dear  Senecio,  that  the 
Trojans  were  by  no  means  offended  at  the  Corinthians  for 
joining  the  confederates  in  the  Grecian  war,  becaufe  the 
family  of  Glaiicus,  their  own  ally,  was  originally  of  Co- 
rinth, fo  neither  the  Greeks  nor  the  Romans  have  reafon 
to  complain  of  the  academy,  which  has  been  equally  favor- 
able to  both.  This  will  appear  from  the  lives  of  Erutus 
and  Dion  ;  for,  as  one  was  the  fcholar  of  Plato,  and  the 
other  educated  in  his  principles,  they  came  like  wreftiers 
from  the  fame  Palaeftra,  to  engage  in  the  greatett  conflicts. 
Both  by  their  conduct,  in  which  there  was  a  great  fimilari- 
ty,  confirmed  that  obfervation  of  their  matter,  that  "  Pow- 
"  er  and  fortune  muft  concur  with  prudence  and  juftice,  to 
"  effect  any  thing  great  in  a-  political  capacity  :"  But  as 
Hippomachus,  the  wrettler,  faid,  that  he  could  diftinguiih 
his  fcholars  at  adiftance,  though  they  were  only  carrying- 
meat  from  the  market  ;  fo  the  fentiments  of  thofe  who 
have  had  a  polite  education,  mutt  have  a  iimilar  influence 
on  their  manners,  and  give  a  peculiar  grace  and  propriety 
to  their  conduct. 

Accident,  however,  rather  than  defign,gave  a  fimilarity 
to  the  lives  of  thefe  two  great  men  ;  and  both  were  cut  off 
by  an  untimely  death,  before  they  could  carry  the  purpofes, 
vyhich  they  had  purfued  with  fo  much  labor,  into  execu- 
tion. The  moft  lingular  circumftance  attending  their 
death  was,  that  both  had  a  divine  warning  of  it,  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  frightful  fpectre.     There  are  thofe,  indeed ,,_ 
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who  fay,  that  nc  man  in  his  fenfes  ever  faw  afpeclre  ;  that 
thefe  are  the  delufive  vifions  of  women  and  children  ;  or  of 
men  whofe  intellects  are  affecled  by  fome  infirmity  of  the 
body  ;  and  who  believe  that  their  abfurd  imaginations  are 
of  divine  infpiration.  But  if  Dion  and  Brutus,  men  of 
firm  and  philofophic  minds,  whole  underftandings  were 
not  afrecled  by  any  conftitutional  infirmity  ; — if  fuch  men 
could  pay  {o  much  credit  to  the  appearance  of  fpectres,  as 
to  give  an  account  of  them  to  their  friends,  I  fee  no  rea 
fon  why  we  fhould  depart  from  the  opinion  of  the  ancients, 
that  men  had  their  evil  genii,  who  dilrurbed  them  with 
fears,  and  diftrefFed  their  virtue,  left  by  a  fteady  and  uni- 
form purfuit  of  it,  they  fhould  hereafter  obtain  a  happier 
allotment  than  themielves.*  Thefe  things,  however,  I 
inure  refer  to  another  occaiion,  and  in  this  twelfth  book  of 
parallel  lives,  of  which  Dion  and  Brutus  are  the  fubjects, 
I  ihali  begin  with  the  more  ancient. 

After  Dionvfms  the  elder  had  feized  the  government  of 
Sicily,  he  married  the  daughter  of  Hermocrates,aSyracu- 
fan.  But  as  the  monarchic  power  was  yet  but  ill  eftablifhed, 
fhe  had  the  misfortune  to  be  fo  much  abufed  in  her  perfon, 
by  an  outrageous  faclion,  that  fhe  put  an  end  to  her  life. 
When  Dionyfius  was  confirmed  in  his  government,  he  mar- 
ried two  wives  at  the  fame  time.  One  was  Doris,  a  native 
of  Locris  ;  the  other  Ariftomache,  thedaughterof  Hippa- 
rinus,  who  was  a  principal  perfon  in  Syracufe,  and  colleague 
with  Dionyfius,  when  he  was  firft  appointed  general  of  the 
Sicilian  forces.  It  is  faid  that  he  married  thefe  wives  on  the 
fame  day.  It  is  not  certain  which  he  enjoyed  firff,  but  he 
was  impartial  in  his  kindnefs  to  them  ;  for  both  attended 
him  at  his  table,  and  alternately  partook  of  his  bed.  As 
Doris  had  the  difadvantage  of  being  a  foreigner,  the  Syra- 
cufans  fought  every  means  of  obtaining  the  preference  for 
their  countrywoman  ;  but  it  was  more  than  equivalent  to 
this  difadvantage,  that  fhe  had  the  honor  of  giving  Diony- 
fius his  eldeft  fon.  Ariftomache,  on  the  contrary  was  a 
long  time  barren,  though  the  king  was  extremely  defirous 
of  having  children  by  her  ;  and  put  to  death  the  mother  of 

*  This  is  perfe&ly  agreeable  to  the  Platonic  do6lrine  of  the  dif- 
ferent orders  and  difpofitions  of  the  genii.  And  as  Dion  and  Bru- 
tus were  both  great  enthufiafts  in  Platonifm,  thzfrength  of  their  faith 
brought  their  ipe&res  before  them. 
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Boris,  upon  a  fuppofition  that  fhe  had  prevented  her  con- 
ceptions by  potions. 

Dion,  the  brother  of  Ariftomache,  was  well  received  at: 
court ;  not  only  on  her  account,  but  from  the  regard  which 
Dionyfius  had  for  his  merit  and  abilities  ;  and  that  prince 
gave  his  treafurer  an  order  to  fupply  him  with  whatever 
money  he  wanted  ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  to  keep  an  ac- 
count of  what  he  received. 

But  whatever  the  talents  and  the  virtues  of  Dion  might 
be  originally,  it  is  certain  that  they  received  the  happieft 
improvement  under  the  aufpices  of  Plato.  Surely  the  gods, 
in  mercy  to  mankind,  fent  that  divine  philofopher  from 
Italy  to  Syracufe,  that  through  the  humane  influence  of  his 
doclrine,  the  fpirit  of  liberty  might  once  more  revive, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  be  refcued  from  tyr- 
anny.* 

Dion  foon  became  the  moll  diftinguifhed  of  his  fcholars. 
To  the  fertility  of  his  genius,  and  the  excellency  of  his  dif- 
pofition,  Plato  himfeif  has  given  teftimony,')'  and  he  dick 
the  greateit    honor   to   that  teftimony  in  his  life.     For 
though  he  had  been  educated  in  fervile  principles  under  a- 
tyrant ;  though  he  had  been  familiarized  to  dependence  on. 
the  one  hand,  and  to  the  indulgence  of  pomp  and  luxury,, 
as  the  greateft  happinefs,  on    the  other  ;  yet   he  was  no 
fooner  acquainted  with  that  philofophy  which   points  out 
the  road  to  virtue,  than  his  whole  foul  caught  the  enthu- 
iiafm  ;  and,  with  the  fimplicity   of  a  young  man,   who 
judges  of  the  difpofitionsof  others  by  his  own,  he  concluded 
that  Plato's  lec~fu res  would  have  the  fameeffe£t  on  Dioay- 
fius  :   For  this  reafon  he  folicited,  and  at  length  perfuaded, 
the  tyrant  to  hear  him.     When  Plato,  was  admitted,  the 
difcourfe  turned  on  virtue  in   general.     Afterwards  they 
came  to  fortitude  in  particular  ;  and  Plato  made  it  appear,, 
that  tyrants  have,of  all  men,the  leaft  pretence  to  that  virtue. 
Juftice  was- the  next  topic  ;  and  when  Plato  afferted  the 
happinefs  of  the  juft,  and  the  wretched  condition  of  the- 
unjuft,  the  tyrant  was  ftung  ;  and  being  unable  to  anfwer 
his  arguments,  he  exprefTed  his  refentment  againft  thole 
who  feemed-  to  Men  to  him  with  pleafure.     At  laft  he  was 

*  Plato,  in  his  feventh  letter,  fays,  <4  When  I  explained  the'princi- 
*«  pies  of  philofophy  and*humanity  to  Dion,  I  little  thought  that  I 
u  was  infenfibly  opening  a  way  to  the  fubverfion  of  tyranny  I" 

+  Plato,  ibid.  ;  ;■         •:.'..'  . 
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extremely  exafperated,  and  aflced  the  philofopher  what  bu~ 
iinefs  he  had  in  Sicily  ?  Plato  anfwered,  "  That  he  came 
€t  to  feek  an  honed  man." — "  And  fo,  then,"  replied  the 
tyrant,  "  it  feems  you  have  loll  your  labor."  Dion  was 
in  hopes  that  his  anger  would  have  ended  here  ;  but  while 
Plato  was  haftening  to  be  gone,  he  conveyed  him  aboard  a 
galley,  in  which  Pollis,  the  Lacedaemonian,  was  returning 
to  Greece.  Dionyfius  urged  Pollis  either  to  put  Plato  to 
death  in  his  paflage,  or,  at  leaft,  to  fell  him  as  a  flave  ; 
<e  For,  according  to  his  own  maxim,"  faid  he,  u  this  man 
4(  cannot  be  unhappy  ;  a  juft  man,"  he  fays,  "  muft  be  hap- 
€i  py  in  a  ftate  of  flavery,  as  well  as  in  a  ftate  of  freedom." 
Pollis,  therefore,  carried  him  to  ^Egina,  and  fold  him 
there.*  For  the  people  of  that  place,  being  at  war  with 
the  Athenians,  had  made  a  decree,  that  whatever  Athenian 
was  taken  on  their  coaft,  he  mould  be  fold.  Dion,  notwith- 
fianding,  retained  his  intereft  with  Dionyfius,  had  confid- 
erable  employments,  and  was  fent  ambaffador  to  Carthage. 
Dionyfius  had  an  high  efleem  for  him,  and  he,  therefore, 
permitted  him  to  fpeak  his  fentimentswith  freedom.  An 
inftanceof  this  we  have  in  the  retort  he  made  on  the  tyrant's 
ridiculing  the  government  of  Gelo,  "  Gelo,"  faid  Dyony- 
fius,"  is  fGelosJ  the  laughing  ftock  of  Sicily."  While  others 
admired  and  applauded  this  witticifm,  Dion  anfwered, 
"  You  obtained  the  crown  by  being  trufted  on  Gelo'sac- 
"  count,  who  reigned  with  great  humanity  ;  but  you  have 
*'  reigned  in  fuch  a  mannner,  that,  for  your  fake,  no  man 
"  will  be  trufted  hereafter.  Gelo  made  monarchy  appear 
*'  the  beft  of  governments  ;  but  you  have  convinced  us 
**  that  it  is  the  word."  Dionyfius  had  three  children  by 
Doris,  and  four  by  Ariftomache,  whereof  two  were  daugh- 
ters, Sophrofyne  and  Arete.  The  former  of  thefe  was 
married  to  his  eldeft  fon,  Dionyfius ;  the  latter  to  his  broth- 
er Thearides ;  and  after  his  death,  to  her  uncle  Dion. 
In  the  laft  illnefs  of  Dionyfius,  Dion  would  have  applied 
to  him  in  behalf  of  the  children  of  Ariftomache,  but  the 
phyficians  were  beforehand  with  him.  They  wanted  to 
ingratiate  themfelves  with  his  fuccceffbr  ;  and  when  he 
afked  -for  a  fleeping  dofe,  Timaeus  tells  us,  they  gave  him 
fo  effectual  a  one,  that  he  awaked  no  more. 

When  his  fon  Dionyfius  came  to  the  throne,  in  the  firft 
council  that  he  held,  Dion  fpoke  with  lomuch  propriety  on 

*  For  twenty  pounds. 
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the  prefent  ftate  of  affairs, and  on  the  meafures  which  ought 
to  be  taken,  that  the  reft  appeared  to  be  mere  children  in 
underftanding.  By  the  freedom  of  his  counfels,  he  expofed* 
in  a  ftrong  light,the  flavifh  principles  of  thofe  who,  through 
a  timorous  difingenuity,  advifed  fiich  meafures  as  they 
thought 'would  pleafe  their  prince,  rather  than  fuch  as 
might  advance  his  intereft.  But  what  alarmed  them  molt, 
was  the  ftepshepropofed  to  take  with  regard  to  the  impend- 
ing war  with  Carthage  ;  for  he  offered  either  to  go  in  per- 
fon  to  Carthage,  and  fettle  an  honorable  peace  with  the 
Carthaginians,  or  if  the  king  were  rather  inclined  for  war, 
to  fit  out  and  maintain  fifty  gallies  at  his  own  expenfe. 

Dionyfius  was  pleafed  with  the  magnificence  of  his  fpirit  j 
but  the  courtiers  felt  that  it  made  them  appear  little.  They 
agreed  that,  at  all  events,  Dion  was  to  be  crumed,and  they 
f pared  no  calumny  that  malice  could  fuggeft.  They  repre- 
fented  to  the  king,  that  he  certainly  meant  to  make  himfelf 
mafter  by  fea,  and  by  that  means  to  obtain  the  kingdom  for 
his  fitter's  children.  There  was,  moreover,-  another  and 
an  obvious  caufe  of  their  hatred  to  him,  in  the  referve  of  his 
manners,  and  of  the  fobrietyof  his  life.  They  led  the  young 
and  ill  educated  king  through  every  fpecies  of  debauchery, 
the  fhamelefs  panders  to  his  wrong  directed  paffions.  Yet 
while  folly  rioted,  tyranny  flept  :  Its  rage  was  difTolvedin 
the  ardor  of  youthful  indulgences,  as  iron  is  foftened  in 
the  fire  ;  and  that  lenity  which  the  Sicilians  could  not  ex- 
pect from  the  virtue  of  their  prince,  they  found  in  his  weak- 
nefs.  Thus  the  reins  of  that  monarchy,  Which  Dionyfius 
vainly  called  adamantine,  fell  gradually,  from  the  loofe 
and  diflblute  hand  that  held  them.  This  young  prince,  it 
is  faid,  would  continue  the  fcene  of  intoxication  for  ninety 
days  without  intermiflion  ;  during  which  time  no  fober 
perfon  was  admitted  to  his  court,  where  all  was  drunken- 
nefs  and  buffoonery,  revelry  and  riot. 

Their  enmity  to  Dion  who  had  no  tafle  for  thefe  enjoy- 
ments, was  a  thing  of  courfe.  And,  as  he  refufed  to  par- 
take with  them  in  their  vices,  they  refolved  to  ftrip  him  of 
his  virtues.  To  thefe  they  gave  the  names  of  fuch  vicesas 
are  fuppofed  in  fome  degree  to  refemble  them.  His  gravity 
of  manners,  they  called  pride  ;  his  freedom  of  fpeech  in- 
folence  j  his  declining  to  join  in  their  licentioufnefs,  con- 
tempt.   It  is  true,  there  was  a  natural  Uaughtinefs  in  his 
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deportment  ;  and  an  afperity  that  was  unfociable  and  diffi- 
cult  of  accefs  ;  fo  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered,  if  he  found" 
no  ready  admiflion  to  the  ears  of  a  young  king,  already' 
fpoiled  by  flattery.  Many,  even  of  his  own  particular 
friends,  who  admired  the  integrity  and  generofity  of  his 
heart,  could  not  but  condemn  thofe  forbidding  manners, 
which  were  fo  ill  adapted  to  focialand  political  intercourfe  ; 
and  Plato  himfelf,  when  he  wrote  to  him  forne  time  after, 
warned  him,  as  it  were  by  thefpirit  of  prophecy,  To  guard 
againft  that  aufteritywhicB  is  the  companion  offolitude.* 
However,  the  neceflity  of  the  times,  and  the  feeble  ftate  of 
the  monarchy,  rendered  it  neceflary  for  the  king,  though 
contrary  to  his  inclination,  to  retain  him  in  the  higheft  ap- 
pointments ;  and  this  Dion  himfelf  very  well  knew. 

As  he  was  willing  to  impute  the  irregularities  of  Diony- 
fius  to  ignorance  and  a  bad  education,  he  endeavored  to 
engage  him  in  a  courfe  of  liberal  ftudies,  and  to  give  him 
a  tafte  for  thofe  fciences  which  have  a  tendency  to  moral 
improvement.  By  this  means  he  hoped  that  he  fhould  in- 
duce him  to  think  of  virtue  without  difguft,  and  at  length 
to  embrace  its  precepts  with  pleafure.  The  young  Dionv- 
fius  was  not  naturally  the  worft  of  princes  ;  but  his  father 
being  apprehenfive  that  if  his  mind  were  improved  by 
fcience  and  the  converfation  of  wife  and  virtuous  men,  he 
might  fome  time  or  other  think  of  depriving  him  of  Iris 
kingdom,  kept  him  in  clofe  confinement  ;  where,  through 
ignorance  and  want  of  other  employment,  he  amufed  him- 
felf with  making  little  chariots,  candleflicks,  wooden  chairs 
and  table?.  His  father,  indeed,  was  fo  fufpicious  of  all 
mankind,  and  fo  wretchedly  timorous,  that  he  would  not 
lufTer  a  barber  to  fhave  him  ;  but  had  his  hair  ringed  off 
with  a  live  coal  by  one  of  his  own  attendants.  Neither  his 
brother  nor  hisfon  weie  admitted  into  his  chamber  in  their 
own  clothes,  but  were  firit  uripped  and  examined  by  the 
fentinels,  and  after  that  were  obliged  to  put  on  fuch  clothes 
as  were  provided   for  them.     When  his  brother  Leptines 

*  f?  h  avQuhict,  applet,  %vtowo$.     Literally,  Haughtinefs  live* 

tinder  the  fame  roof with  folitude.     This  is  towards  the  end  of'  Plato's 

fourth  letter.      It  is  preceded  by  a   fine   political  precept,   nz.  that 

the  complaifance  w'i»ch  produces  popularity,    is  the  iource  ef.ths 

grratefl  operations  in  government. 
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was  once  dcfcribing  the  fituation  of  a  place,  he  took  a  fpear 
from  one  of  the  guards  to  trace  the  plan,  upon  which  Di- 
onvfius  was  extremely  offended,  and  caufed  the  foldier  who 
had  ffiven  up  his  fpear  to  be  put  to  death  He  was  afraid, 
he  faid,  of  the  fenfe  and  fagacity  of  his  friends  ;  becaufe 
he  knew  they  muft  think  it  more  eligible  to  govern  than 
to  obey.  He  flew  Marfyas,  whom  he  had  advanced  to  a 
confiderable  military  command,  merely  becaufe  Mariyas 
dreamed  that  he  killed  him  ;  for  he  concluded,  that  tni> 
dream  by  night  was  occasioned  by  fome  ftmilar  fuggeftion 
of  the  day.  Yet  even  this  timorous  and  fufpicious  wretch 
was  offended  with  Plato,  becaufe  he  would  not  allow  him 
to  be  the  moft  valiant  man  in  the  world  ! 

When  Dion,  as  we  have  before  obferved,  confideredthat 
the  irregularities  ot  young  Dionyfius  were  chiefly  owing  to 
his  want  of  education,  he  exhorted  him  earneftly  to  apply 
himfelf  to  ftudy  ;  and  by  all  means  to  fend  for  Plato,  the 
prince  of  philosophers,  into  Sicily.       «  When  he  comes 
faid  he,  "apply  to  him  without  lofsoftime.  Conformed  by 
"  his  precepts  to  that  divine  exemplar  of  beauty  and  per- 
"  fe&ion,  which  called  the  univerfe  from  confufion  into 
"  order,  you  will  at  once  fecure  your  own  happinefs,  and 
«  the  happinefs  of  your  people.    The  obedience  they  now 
«  render  vou  through  fear,  by  your  juflice  and  moderation 
«  vou  will  improve  to  a  principle  of  filial  duty  ;  and  ot  a 
«  tyrant  you  will  become  a  king.      Fear  and   force,  and 
«   fleets  and  armies,   are  not   as  your  father  called  them, 
"  the  adamantine  chains  of  government^  but  thatatten- 
«  tion,  that  affeclion,  that  refpecl:,  which  juftice  and  good- 
«  nefs  for  ever  draw  after  them.     Thefe  are  the  milder, 
«  but  the  ftronger  bonds  of  empire.     Befides,  it  is  iurely 
"  a  difgrace  for  a  prince,  who,  in  all  the  circumftances  of 
«  figure  and  appearance,  is  diftinguifhed  from  the  people,. 
«  not 'to  rife  above  them  at  the  fame  time,  in  the  fnpenor- 
«<  ity  of  his  converfation,  and  the  cultivation  of  his  mind.' 
As  Dion  frequently  folicited  the  king  on  this  fubject.and 
•  occafionally  repeated  fome  of  Plato's  arguments,  he  con. 
ceived  at  length  a  violent  inclination  to  hear  him  difcourie, 
He  therefore  fent  feveral  letters   of  invitation  to  him  at 
Athens,  which  were  feconded  by  the  entreaties  of   Diona 
The  Pythagorean  philofophers  in   Italy  requefted  at  the 
fame  time,  that  he  would  undertake  the  direction  ot  this 
young  prince,  whofe  mind  was  mifguided  by  power,   ana 
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reclaim  him  by  the  folid  counfels  of  philofophy .  Plato,  a^ 
he  owns  himfelf,  was  afhamed  to  be  a  philosopher  in  theo- 
ry and  not  in  practice  ;  and  flattering  himfelf  that  if  he 
could  rectify  the  mind  of  the  prince,  he  might  by  the  fame 
means  remedy  the  diforders  cf  the  kingdom,  he  yielded  to' 
their  requeft. 

The  enemies  of  Dion,  now  fearing  an  alteration  in 
Dionyfius,  advifed  him  to  recal  from  exile  one  Philiftus, 
who  was,  indeed,  a  man  of  learning,*  but  employed  his 
talents  in  defence  of  the  defpotic  policy  ;  and  this  man  they 
intended  to  fet  in  oppofition  to  P'atof  and  his  philofophy. 
Philiftus,  from  the  beginning,  had  been  a  principal  inftru- 
ment  in  promoting  the  monarchic  government,  and  kept 
the  citadel,  of  which  he  was  governor,  a  long  time  fcr 
that  party.  It  is  faid  that  he  had  a  private  commerce  with 
the  mother  of  the  elder  Dionyfius,  and  that  the  tyrant  him- 
felf was  not  ignorant  cf  it.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Leptines, 
who  had  two  daughters  by  a  married  woman,  whom  he 
had  debauched,  gave  one  of  them  in  marriage  to  Phiiifhis; 
but  this  being  done  without  confulting  Dionyfius,  he  was 
offended  ;  imprifoned  Leptines's  miilrefs,  and  banifhed 
Philiftus.  The  latter  fled  to  his  friends  at  Adria,  where 
it  is  probable,  hecoinpofed  the  greated  part  of  his  hi  fiery  ; 
for  he  did  not  return  to  Sicily  during  the  reign  of  that 
Dionyfius.  After  his  death,  as  we  have  obferved,  Dion's 
enemies  occafioned  him  to  be  recalled.  His  arbitrary  prin- 
ciples were  fuitable  for  their  purpofe,  and  he  began  to 
exercife  them  immediately  on  his  return. 

At  the  fame  time  calumnies  and  impeachments  againft 
D'.on,  were  as  ufual,  brought  to  the  king.  He  was  accuf- 
ed  of  holding  a  private  correspondence  with  Theodofes 
and  Heraclides,  for  the  fubverfion  of  the  monarchy  ;  and, 
indeed  it  is  probable,  that  he  entertained  feme  hopes  from 
the  arrival  of  Plato,  of  leffening  the  excedive  power  of 
Dionyfius  ;  or,  at  lead,  of  making  him  moderate  and  equita- 
ble in  the  ufe  of  it.  Befides,  if  he  continued  obftinate, 
and  were  not  to  be  reclaimed,  he  was  determined  to  depofe 
him  and  reftore  the  commonwealth  to  the  Syracufans  ; 
for  he  preferred  even  the  popular  form  of  government  to 
anabfolute  monarchy,  where  a  well  regulated  ariftocracy 
could  not  be  procured. 

*  He  v/rote  the  hifrories  of  Egypt,  Sicily,  and  the  reign  of  Dio- 
nyfius. Cicero  calls  him  the  petty  Thucydides  :  PafilUs  Thucydides. 
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Such  wits  the  ifate  of  affairs  when  Plato  came  into  Sicily. 
At  firft  he  was  received  with  the  greateft  appearance  of 
kindnefs,  and  he  was  conveyed  from  the  coaftin  one  of  the 
king's  moft  fplendid  chariots.  Even  Dionyfiiis  himfelf 
faerificed  to  the  gods  in  acknowledgment  of  his  fafe  arriv- 
al, and  of  the  honor  and  happinefs  they  had  by  that  means 
conferred  on  his  kingdom.  The  people  had  the  greatefi 
hopes  of  a  fpeedy' reformation.  They  obferved  an  unufual 
decorum  in  the  entertainments  at  court,  and  a  fobriety  in 
the  conduct  of  the  courtiers  ;  while  the  king  anfwered  all 
to  whom  he  gave  audience,  in  a  very  obliging  manner. 
The  defire  of  learning,  and  the  ftudy  of  philofophy  were 
become  general  ;  and  the  feveral  apartments  of  the  royal 
palace  were  like  fo  many  fchools  of  geometricians,  full  of 
the  duft  in  which  the  ftudents  defcribe  their  mathematical 
figures.  Not  long  after  this,  at  a  folemn  facrifice  in  the 
citadel,  when  the  herald  prayed,  as  ufual,for  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  the  government,  Dionyfius  is  faid  to  have  cri- 
ed, "  How  long  will  you  continue  to  curfe  me  ?"  This 
was  an  inexpreffible  mortification  to  Philiftus  and  his  par- 
ty ;  if  Plato,  faid  they,  has  .already  made  fuch  a  change  in 
the  king,  his  influence  in  time  will  be  irrenftible. 

They  now  no  longer  made  their  attacks  on  Dion  fepa- 
rately,  or  in  private.  They  united  in  exclaiming  againft 
him,  that  he  had  fafcinated  the  king  with  the  delufions  of 
eloquence  and  philofophy,  in  order  to  obtain  the  kingdom 
for  his  fitter's  children.  They  reprelented  it  as  a  matter  of 
the  greateft  indignity, that  after  the  whole  force  of  the  Athe- 
nians had  vainly  invaded  Sicily,  and  were  vanquifhed  and 
deftroyed,  without  fo  much  as  being  able  to  take  Syracufe, 
they  mould  now,  by  means  of  one  fophiif,  overturn  the 
empire  of  Dionyfius.  It  was  with  indignation  they  beheld 
the  deluded  monarch  prevailed  on  by  his  infmuations  to 
part  with  his  guard  of  ten  thoufand  fpearmen,  to  give  up 
a  navy  of  four  hundred  galleys,  to  difband  an  army  often 
thoufand  horfe,  and  many  times  that  number  of  foot,  in 
order  that  he  might  purfue  an  ideal  happinefs  in  the  acad- 
emy, and  amufe  himfelf  with  theorems  of  geometry,  while 
the  fubftantial  enjoyments  of  wealth  and  power  were  left 
to  Dion  and  the  children  of  Ariftomache. 

By  means  of  thefe  fjiggeftions  Dion  firft  incurred  the  fuf- 
picion,  and  foon  after  the  open  difpleafure  of  Dionyfius. 
A  letter  of  his  was  likewife  intercepted,  and   privately 
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carried  to  the  king.  It  was  addrefTed  to  the  Carthaginian 
agents,  and  directed  them  not  to  have  their  audience  of  the 
king  concerning  the  conclufion  of  the  peace,  unlefs  he  were 
prefent,  and  then  every  thing  fhould  be  fettled  as  they 
wifhed.  Timaeus  informs  us,  that  after  Dionyfius  had 
■mowed  this  letter  to  Philiftus,  and  confulted  him  upon  it, 
he  overreached  Dion  by  a  pretence  of  reconciliation,  and 
told  him,  that  he  was  deiirous  their  good  underftanding 
might  be  renewed.  After  this,  as  he  was  one  day  walking- 
alone  with  him  by  the  wall  of  the  caftle,  near  the  fea,  he 
mowed  him  the  letter  and  accufed  him  of  confpiring  with 
the  Carthaginians  againft  him.  When  Dion  attempted  to 
fpeak  in  his  own  defence,  Dionyfius,  refufed  to  hear  him  ; 
and  having  forced  him  on  board  a  veflTel,  which  lay  there 
for  the  purpofe,commanded  the  failors  to  fet  him  afhore  in 
Italy. 

When  this  was  publicly  known, it  was  generally  condemn. 
<ed  as  tyrannical  and  cruel.  The  court  was  in  diftrefs  for 
the  ladies  of  Dion's  family  ;  but  the  citizens  received  frem 
courage  from  the  event  ;  for  they  were  in  hopes  that  the 
odium,  which  it  would  bring  upon  Dionyfius,  and  the  gen- 
eral difcontent  that  his  government  occafioned,  might 
contribute  to  bring  about  a  revolution.  Dionyfius  per- 
ceived this  with  fome  anxiety,  and  thinking  it  neceffary  to 
pacify  the  women  and  the  reft  of  Dion's  friends,  he  told 
them,  that  he  was  not  gone  into  exile,  but  only  fent  out  of 
the  way  for  a  time,  that  his  obftinacy  might  not  draw  upon 
him  a  heavier  punimment.  He  alfo  allowed  his  friends 
two  mips, that  they  might  convey  to  him,  in  Peloponnefus, 
as  much  of  his  treafure,  and  as  many  of  his  fervants,  as 
they  mould  think  fit  ;  for  Dion  was  a  man  of  coniiderable 
property,  and  little  inferior  to  the  king  in  wealth  or  mag- 
nificence. The  mod  valuable  part  of  his  effects,  together 
with  prefents  from  the  ladies,  and  others  of  his  acquaint- 
ance his  friends  conveyed  to  him  ;  and  the  fplendor  of  his 
fortune  gained  him  great  refpect  among  the  Greeks.  At 
the  fame  time  they  conceived  a  high  idea  of  the  power  of 
the  tyrant,  when  an  exile  from  his  kingdom  could  make 
fuch  an  appearance. 

Dionyfius  now  removed  Plato  into  the  citadel,  undercol- 
or of  kindnefs ;  bur  in  reality  to  fet  a  guard  upon  him,  left 
he  mould  follow  Dion,  and  proclaim  to  the  world  how  in- 
ju rioufry  he  had  been  treated. 
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As  wild  beafts  become  tame  and  traclabte  by  ufe,  fo  the 
tyrant,  by  frequent  converfation  with  the  philofopher,  be*. 
gan  at  laft  to  conceive  an  affection  for  him  ;  yet  even  that 
affection  had  fomething  of  the  tyrant  in  it ;  for  he  requir- 
ed  of  Plato,  in  return,  that  he  mould  exclufively  confine 
his  regard  and  admiration  to  him.  On  condition  that  he 
would  prefer  his  friendfhip  to  that  of  Dion,  he  was  will, 
-ing  to  give  up  the  whole  admi»ifrration  into  his  hands. 
This  extravagant  affection  gave  Plato  no  fmall  trouble; 
for  it  wa,s  accompanied  with  petulence  and  jealoufy,  as  the 
love  which  fubfifts  between  the  different  fexes  has  its 
quarrels  and  reconciliations.  He  expreffed  the  fhongeft 
defire  to  become  Plato's  fcholar,  and  to  proceed  in  the 
fludy  of  philofophy  ;  but  he  expreffed  it  with  reluctance 
in  the  prefence  of  thofe  who  wanted  to  divert  him  from 
his  purpofe,  and  feemed  as  if  he  was  in  purfuit  of  fome- 
thing  he  ought  to  be  aihamed  of. 

As  a  war  broke  out  about  this  time,  he  found  it  necef- 
fary  to  difmifs  Plato  ;  but  he  promifed  himj  before  his 
departure,  to  recal  Dion  the  enfuing  fummer  ;  however, 
he  did  not  keep  his  promife,  but  made  the  war  he  was 
engaged  in  his  apology,  and  remitted  to  him  the  produce 
kof  his  eftate.  At  the  fame  time  he  defired  Plato  to  ac- 
quiefce.in  his  apology,  alluring  him  that  he  would  fend  for 
Dion  on  the  commencement  of  the  peace  ;  and  he  entreat- 
ed, in  the  meanwhile,  that  Dion  would  be  peaceable,  and 
not  fay  or  do  any  thing  that  might  hurt  his  character 
among  the  Greeks.  This  Plato  endeavored  to  effect,  by 
keeping'Dion  in  the  academy  in  purfuit  of  philofophy. 

At  Athens,  Dion  lived  with  an  acquaintance,  whofe 
name  was  Calippus.  But  apiece  of  pleafure ground,  which 
he  purchafed,  he  gave,  on  his  departure,  to  Speufippus 
with  whom  he  had  mofi  ufually  converfed.  Speufippus, 
as  Timon,  in  his  poems  called  Syllis,  informs  us  was  a  fa- 
cetious companion,and  had  a  turn  for  raillery  ;  and  Plato 
was  defirous  that  Dion's  feverity  of  manners  might  be 
foftened  by  the  pleafantryof  his  converfation.  When  Pla- 
to exhibited  a  chorus  of  boys  at  Athens,*  Dion  tookupon 
himfelf  the  management,  and  defrayed  the  expenfe.  Plato 
was  defirous  that  this  munificence  might  procure  him  pop- 
ularity, and  on  that  acpount  he  readily  gave  up  the  honor 
of  conducting  the  affair  himfelf. 

*  This  was  a  dramatic   entertainment,  exhibited   with  great  ex* 
penfe  and  magnificence  on  the  feaft  of  Bacchus. 

Vol.  V.  \V 
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Dion  likewife  vifited  other  cities,  and  converfed  with 
the  principal  ftatefmen,  by  whom  he  was  publicly  enter- 
tained. In  his  manners  there  was  now  no  longer  any 
thing  pompous  or  affected  ;  there  was  nothing  that  fa- 
vored of  the  diffolute  luxury  of  a  tyrant's  court ;  his  be- 
havior was  modeft,  difcreet,  and  manly  ;  and  his  philo- 
fophical  difcourfes  were  learned  and  ingenious.  This 
procured  him  popular  favor  and  public  honors  ;  and 
the  Lacedaemonians,  without  regard  to  the  refentment  of 
Dionyfius,  though  at  the  very  time  they  had  received 
fuccors  from  him  againft  the  Thebans,  made  him  free  of 
their  city.  We  are  told  that  Dion  accepted  an  invita- 
tion from  Ptoeodorus,  the  Megarenfian,  who  was  a  man 
of  confiderable  power  and  fortune  ;  and  when  he  found 
his  doer  crowded  with  people  on  bufinefs,  and  that  it  was 
difficult  to  have  accel's  to  him,  he  faid  to  his  friends,  who 
expreffed  their  diflatisfaclion  on  the  occafion,  "  Why 
"  fliculd  this  affront  us  ?  We  did  this,  and  more  than  this, 
"  at  Syracuse." 

Dion's  popularity  in  Greece  foon  excited  the  jealoufy 
of  Dionyfius,  who  therefore  Mopped  his  remittances,  and 
put  his  eftate  in  the  hands  ef  his  own  (rewards.  Howev- 
er, that  his  reputation  might  not  fuffer,  through  Plato's 
means,  amongfl  the  philosophers,  he  retained  a  number 
of  learned  men  in  his  court  ;  and  being  de/irous  to  out- 
Dine  them  all  in  difputation,  he  frequently  was  under  a 
neceftity  of  introducing,  without  the  leaft  propriety,  the 
arguments  he  had  learnt  from  Plato.  He  now  wifhed  tor 
that  philofcpher  again,  and  repented  that  he  had  fo  ill 
availed  himfelf  of  his  initructions.  Like  a  tyrant,  there- 
fore, whofe  defires,  however  extravagant,  are  immedi- 
ately to  be  complied  with,  he  was  violently  bent  on  re- 
calling him.  To  effect  this,  he  thought  of  every  expedi- 
ent, and  at  length  prevailed  on  Archytas,  and  the  reft  of 
the  Pythagorean  philofophers,  to  pledge  themfelves  for 
the  performance  of  his  promifes,  and  to  perfuade  him  to 
return  to  Sicily  ;  for  it  was  Plato  that  tuft  introduced  thofe 
philofophers  to  Dionyfius. 

On  their  part,  they  fent  Archidemus  to  Plato,  and  Dio- 
nvfius,  at  the  fame  time,  fent  forne  galleys  with  feveral 
of  his  friends  to  join  in  their  requeft.  The  tyrant  like- 
wife  wrote  to  him,  and  told  him,  in  plain  terms,  that 
D^on  muft  expect  no  favor  from  him,  if  Plato  mould  not 
ccnie  into  Sicily  ;  but  upon  his  arrival,  he  might  depend 
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©n  every  thing  he  defired.  Dion  was  alfo  foliated  by  his 
fitter  and  wife  to  prevail  with  Plato  to  gratify  the  tyrant, 
that  he  might  no  longer  have  an  apology  for  the  feverity 
of  his  treatment.  Plato,  therefore,  as  he  fays  himfelf, 
let  fail  the  third  time  for  Sicily  : 

To  brave  Charybdis'  dreadful  gulf  once  more  !* 

His  arrival  was  not  only  a  fatisfaetion  to  Dionyfius,  but 
to  all  Sicily  ;  the  inhabitants  of  which  did  not  fail  to  im- 
plore the  gods,  that  Plato  might  overcome  Philiftus,  and 
that  the  tyranny  might  expire  under  the  influence  of  his 
philofophy.  Plato  was  in  high  favor  with  the  women  in 
particular,  and  with  Dionyfius  he  had  fuch  credit  as  no 
other  perfon  could  boaft  ;  for  he  was  allowed  to  come  to 
him  without  being  fearched.  When  Ariftippus,  the  Cyre- 
nean,  obferved,  that  the  king  frequently  offered  Plato 
money,  and  that  Plato  as  constantly  refufed  it  ;  he  f^id, 
"  That  Dionyfius  was  liberal  without  danger  of  exhauft- 
"  ing  his  treafury  ;  for  to  thofe  who  wanted,  and  would 
e<  take  money,  he  was  fparing  in  his  offers  ;  but  profufe 
'V  where  he  knew  it  would  be  refufed." 

After  the  firft  civilities  were  over,  Plato  took  an  op- 
portunity to  mention  Dion;  but  the  tyrant  put  him  off, 
till  at  laft,  expostulations  and  animofities  took  place. 
Thefe,  however,  Dionyfius  was  induftrious  to  conceal,  and 
endeavored  to  bring  over  Plato  from  the  intereft  of  Dion 
by  repeated  favors  and  ftudied  civilities.  The  philofo- 
pher,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not  immediately  publifh  his 
perfidy,  but  diffembled  his  refentment.  While  things 
were  thus  circumftanced,  Helicon  of  Cyzicus,  one  of 
Plato's  followers,  foretold  an  eclipfe  of  the  fun  ;  and  as 
it  happened,  according  to  his  prediction,  the  king,  in  ad- 
miration of  his  learning,  rewarded  him  with  a  talent  of 
filver.  Upon  this  Ariftippus,  jefting  among  the  reft  of 
the  philofophers,  told  them,  he  had  fomething  extraor- 
dinary, likewife,  to  prognofticate.  Being  entreated  to 
make  it  known,  "  I  fofefee,"  faid  he,  "  that  in  a  fhort  time 
"  there  will  be  a  quarrel  between  Dionyfius  and  Plato." 
Soon  after  this,  Dionyfius  fold  Dion's  eftate,  and  con- 
verted the  money  to  his  own  ufe.  Plato  was  removed 
from  his  apartmerft  in  the  palace  gardens,  and  placed 
within  the  purlieus  of  the  guards,  who  had  long  hated 

*  Odyf.  1.  xii. 
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2nd  even  fought  to  kill  him,  on  a  fuppofition  that  head- 
vifed  the  tyrant  to  lay  down  his  government,  and  difband 
his  army. 

Archytas,  who  had  engaged  for  Plato's  fafety,  when 
he  underflood  his  danger,  fent  a  galley  to  demand  him  ; 
and  the  tyrant,  to  palliate  his  enmity,  previous  to  his  de- 
parture, made  pompous  entertainments.  At  one  of  them, 
however,  he  could  not  help  faying,  "  I  fuppofe,  Plato, 
*'  when  you  return  to  your  companions  in  "the -academy, 
"  my  faults  will  often  be  the  fubjecl:  of  your  converfa- 
*e  tion."  "  I  hope,"  anfwered  Plato,  "  we  ftiall  never  be 
4i  fo  much  at  a  lofs  for  fubjects  in  the  academy,  as  to  talk 
*'  of  you."  Such  are  the  circumftances  which  have  been 
mentioned  concerning  Plato's  departure  ;  but  they  are 
not  perfectly  confiftent  with  Plato's  own  account. 

Dion  being  offended,  not  only  with  thefe  things,  bat 
fome  intelligence  he  had  before  received  concerning  his 
wife,  which  is  alluded  to  in  Plato's  letter  to  Dionyfius, 
openly  declared  himfelf  his  enemy.  The  affair  was  this  ; 
Plato,  on  his  return  to  Greece,  was  defired  by  Dionyfius 
privately  to  confult  Dion,  whether  he  would  be  averfe  to 
his  wife's  marrying  another  man  ;  for  there  was  a  report, 
whether  true,  or  the  invention  of  his  enemies,  that  his 
matrimonial  ftate  was  not  agreeable  to  him,  and  that  there 
was  a  coolnefs  betwixt  him  and  Arete.  After  Plato  had 
confulted  Dion  on  the  affair,  he  wrote  to  Dionyfius,  and 
though  he  fpoke  in  plain  terms  of  other  matters,  he  men- 
tioned this  in  a  manner  that  could  only  be  intelligible  to 
the  king.  He  told  him,  that  he  had  talked  with  Dion  on 
the  bufinefs,  and  that  he  would  certainly  referit  it  if  any 
fuch  attempt  were  made. 

While  any  profpect  of  an  accommodation  remained, 
Dionyfius  took  no  further  fteps  in  the  affair  ;  but  when 
that  profpedt  was  gone,  and  Plato  once  more  had  left  Sic- 
ily in  difpleafure,  he  compelled  Arete  to  marry  Timo^ 
crates  ;  and  in  this  inftance,  he  fell  fhort  even  of  the  juftice 
and  lenity  of  his  father.  When  Philoxenus,  who  had 
married  his  fitter  Thefte,  was  declared  his  enemy,  and 
fled  through  fear  out  of  Sicily,  Dionyfius  fent  for  his 
fifter,  and  reproached  her  with  being  privy  to  her  huf- 
band'sefcape,  without  letting  him  know  it.  Thefte  an^ 
fwered,  without  fear  or  hefitation,  "  Do  you  think  me, 
4 '  Dionyfius,  fo  bad  a  wife,  or  fo  weak  a  woman,  that 
"if  I  had  known  of  my  hufband's   flight,  I  would  net 
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€<  have  accompanied  him,  and  fhared  in  the  worft  of  his 
"  fortunes  ?  Indeed  I  was  ignorant  of  it.  And  I  aflfure 
"  you,  that  I  mould  efteem  it  a  higher  honor  to  be  called* 
"  the  wife  of  Philoxenus  the  exile,  than  the  fifter  of  Dio- 
•'  nyfius  the  tyrant."  The  king,  it  is  faid,  admired  her 
fpirited  anfwer  ;  and  the  Syracufans  honored  her  fo  much, 
that  fhe  retained  her  princely  retinue  after  the  diflblution 
of  the  tyranny  ;  and  the  citizens,  by  public  decree,  at- 
tended the  folemnity  of  her  funeral.  This  is  a  digrefiion, 
but  it  may  have  its  ufe. 

Dion,  now,  thought  of  nothing  but  war.  Plato,  how- 
ever, was  againft  it  ;  partly  on  account  of  the  hofpitable 
favors  he  had  received  from  Dinoyfius,  and  partly  becaufe 
of  the  advanced  age  of  Dion.  Speufippus,  and  the  reft 
of  his  friends,  on  the  other  hand  encouraged  him  to 
refcue  from  flavery  his  native  Sicily,  that  ftretched  forth 
her  hands  towards  him,  and  would  certainly  receive  him 
with  every  expreflion  of  joy.  Speufrppus,  when  he  at- 
tended Plato  into  Sicily,  had  mixed  more  with  the  people, 
and  learnt  their  fentiments  with  regard  to  the  govern- 
ment. At  firft,  indeed,  they  were  referved,  and  fuf- 
pecled  him  for  an  emiffary  of  the  tyrant's  ;  but  by  de- 
grees, he  obtained  their  confidence.  In  fhort,  it  was  the 
voice,  the  prayer  of  the  people,  that  Dion  would  come, 
though  without  either  army  or  navy,  to  their  relief,  and 
lend  them  only  his  name  and  his  prefence  againft  the  ty- 
rant. Dyon  was  encouraged  by  thefe  reprefentations  ;  and 
the  more  effectually  to  conceal  his  intentions,  he  raifed 
what  forces  he  was  able  by  means  of  his  friends.  He  was 
aflifted  in  this  by  many  ftatefmen  and  philofophers,  a- 
mongft  whom  was  Endemus,  the  Cyprian  (on  occafion  of 
whofe  death  Ariftotle  wrote  his  dialogue  on.  the  foul) 
and  Timonides,  the  Leucadian.  Thefe  engaged  in  his  in- 
tereft  Miltas  the  Theflalian,  who  was  fkilled  in  divina- 
tion, and  had  been  his  fellow  academecian.  But  of  all 
thofe  whom  the  tyrant  had  banifhed,  which  were  no  few- 
er than  a  thoufand,  no  more  than  twentyfive  gave  in  their 
names  for  the  fervice.  The  reft,  for  want  of  fpirit, 
would  not  engage  in  the  caufe.  The  general  rendezvous 
was  in  the  ifland  of  Zacynthus  ;  and  here,  when  the  little 
army  was  aflembled  ^  it  did  not  amount  to  eight  hun- 
dred men.*     But  they  were   men    who    had  fignalisspd 

*  Diodorus  enlarges  with  great  propriety  011  the  extraordinary 
fpirit  and  iucceis  of  this  enterprife.     Lib.  xvi. 
5  w  * 
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themfelves  in  the  greateft  engagements  ;  they  were  in 
perfect  difcipline,  and  inured  to  hardfhip  ;  in  courage  and 
condu£t  they  had  no  fuperiors  in  the  army  ;  in  fhort,  they 
were  fuch  men  as  were  likely  to  ferve  the  caufe  of  Dion, 
in  animating,  by  their  example,  thofe  who  came  to  his 
ftandard  in  Sicily. 

Yet  thefe  men,  when  they  underftood  that  they  were 
to  be  led  againft  Dionyfius,  were  difheartened,  and  con- 
demned the  ram  refentment  of  Dion,  the  confequence  of 
which  they  looked  upon  as  certain  ruin.  Nor  were  they 
lefs  offended  with  their  commanders,  and  thofe  who  had 
enlifted  them,  becaufe  they  had  concealed  the  defign  of 
the  fervice.  But  when  Dion,  in  a  public  fpeech,  after 
mowing  them  the  feeble  ftate  of  Dionyfius's  government, 
told  them,  that  he  confidered  them  rather  as  fo  many  offi- 
cers whom  he  carried  to  head  the  people  of  Sicily,  already- 
prepared  to  revolt,  thajx-a^-private  men  ;  and  when  Alci- 
menes,  who,  in  birth/and  reputation,  was  the  principal 
man  in  Achaia,  had  concurred  in  the  addrefs  of  Dion,  and 
joined  in  the  expedition,  they  then  were  fatisfied. 

It  was  now  about  midfummer,  the  Etefian  winds*  pre* 
vailed  at  fea,  and  the  moon  was  at  the  full,  when  Dion 
prepared  a  magnificent  facrifice  to  Apollo,  and  marched  in 
proceffion  to  the  temple,  with  his  men  under  arms. — 
After  the  facrifice,  he  gave  them  a  feaft  in  the  race  ground 
of  the  Zacynthians.  They  were  aftonifhed  at  the  quanti- 
ty of  gold  and  filver  plate  that  was  exhibited  on  this  oc- 
casion, fo  far  above  the  ordinary  fortunes  of  a  private 
man  ;  and  they  concluded,  that  a  perfon  of  fuch  opulence 
would  not  at  a  late  period  of  life,  expofe  himfelf  to  dan- 
gers, without  a  fair  profpecl:  of  fuccefs,  and  the  certain 
fupport  of  friends.     After  the  ufuai  prayers  and  libations 

*  Thefe  winds  blew  regularly  at  a  certain  feafon  of  the  year. 
Strabo  fometimes  calls  them  eaft,  and  fometimes  north  winds  ;  but 
to  convey  Dion  from  Zacynthus  to  Pachynus,  they  muft  have  blown 
ftorn  the  eaft.  Fliny  makes  the  Etefian  winds  the  fame  as  the  north- 
eaft  wind.  Aquilo  in'ajlate  media  muiatnomen,  et  Etefiasvocatur.  Hift. 
Nat.  lib.  xviii.  cap.  34.  He  tells  us  when  the  winds  begin,  xviii. 
Calend,  A'tgio/ii,  Lgypto  equilo  eccidit  maiutino,  Ltefiarumque  Prodromi 
Flatus  incipiunt)  ibid.  lib.  xviii.  c.  28.  And  when  they  end  :  Decimo 
Sexto  Galend.  Oclob.  JEgypto  Spica,  quam  tenet  virgo,  exoriturmatutinoy 
Lttfitz  que deft  turn  t,  ibid.  lib.  xviii.  cap.  31.  Thus  it  feems,  that  they 
laft  about  two  months  (Pliny  ki  another  place  fays  forty  days,  lib. 
ii.  cap.  47;)  and  the  relief  of  fuch  gales  in  that  feafon  is  plainly 
providential.  Ariitotk  accounts  for  them  from  the  convexity  of 
the  earth* 
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the  moon  was  eclipfed.     This  was   nothing  flrange  to 
Dion,  who  knew  the  variations  of  the  ecliptic,  and  that 
this  defection  of  the  moon's  light  was  caufed  by  the  inter- 
position of  the  earth  between  her  and  the  fun.     But  as.  * 
the  Soldiers  were  troubled  about  it,  Miltas,  the  diviner, 
took  upon  him  to  give  it  a  proper  turn,  and  allured  them, 
that  it  portended  the  hidden  obfcurity  of  fomething  that 
was  at  prefent  .glorious  ;    that  this  glorious  object  could 
be  no  other  than  Dionyfius,  whofe  luftre  would  be  extin- 
guished on  their  arrival  in  Sicily.    This  interpretation  he 
communicated  in  as  public  a  manner  as  poffible  ;  but  from 
the  prodigy  of  the  bees,*  a  fwarm  of  which  fettled  on  the 
fiern  of  Dion's  Ship,  he  intimated  to  his  friends  his  ap- 
prehenfions  that  the  great  affairs  which  Dion  was  then 
profecuting,  after   flourishing  a  while,   would  come  to 
nothing.     Dionyfius  too,  they  faid,   had  many  prodigies 
on  this  occafion.     An  eagle  fnatched  a  javelin   from  one 
of  his  guards,  and,  after  flying  aloft  with  it,  dropt  it  in  the 
Tea.     The  waters  of  the  fea,  at  the   foot   of  the  citadel,, 
were  frefii  for  one  whole  day,  as  plainly  appeared  to  every 
one  that  tafted  them.     He  had  pigs   farrowed  perfect  in 
all  their  other  parts,  but  without  ears.     The  diviners  in- 
terpreted this  as  an  omen  of  rebellion  and   revolt  ;    the 
people,  they  faid,  would  no  longer  give  e?ar  to   the  man- 
dates of  the  tyrant.     The  freShnefs  of  the  fea  water  im- 
ported, that  the  Syracufans,  after  their  harm  and  fevere 
treatment,  would  enjoy  milder  and  better  times.     The 
eagle  was  the  miniSler  of  Jove,  and  the  javelin  an  enSign 
of  power  and  government  ;  thus  the   father   of  the  gods 
had  deftined  the  overthrow  and  abolition  of  the  tyranny.. 
Thefe  things  we  have  from  Theopompus. 

Dion's  foldiers  were  conveyed  in  two  tranfports.  Thefe 
"were  accompanied  by  another  fmallervenel,  andtwo  more 
of  thirty  oars.  Befide  the  arms  of  thofe  who  attended^ 
him,  he  took  with  him  two  thoufand  fhields,  a  large  quan- 
tity of  darts  and  javelins,  and  a  considerable  fupply  of  pro- 
visions, that  nothing  might  be  wanting  in  the  expedi- 
tion; for  they  put  off  to  the  main  fea,  becaufe  they  did 
not  think  it  fafe  to  coaft  it  along,  being  informed  that 
Philiftus  was  Stationed  off  Japygia  to  watch  their  mo- 
tions.     Having  failed  with  a  gentle  wind  about  twelve. 

*  This  fuperftition  prevailed  no  lefs  amongft  the  Romans  than 
amongft  the  Greeks.     See  the  Life  of  Brutus. 
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days,  on  the  thirteenth  they  arrived  at  Pachynus,  a  pro- 
montory in  Sicily.  There  the  pilot  advifed  Dion  to  land 
his  men  immediately  ;  for  if  they  once  doubled  the  cape, 
they  might  continue  at  fea  a  long  time  before  they  could 
have  a  gale  trom  the  fouth  at  that  feafon  of  the  year.  But 
Dion,  who  was  afraid  of  making  a  defcent  too  near  the 
enemy,  and  chofe  rather  to  make  good  his  landing  in  fome 
remoter  part  of  the  ifland,  doubled  the  cape  notwithftand- 
ing.  They  had  not  failed  far  before  a  ftrong  gale  from 
the  north  and  a  high  fea  drove  them  quite  off  Sicily. 
At  the  fame  time  there  was  a  violent  ftorm  of  thunder 
and  lightning  ;  for  it  was  about  the  rifing  of  Arclurus  ; 
and  it  was  accompanied  with  fuch  dreadful  rains,  and  the 
weather  was,  in  every  refpect,  fo  tempefruous,  that  the  af- 
frighted failors  knew  not  where  they  were,  till  they  found 
themfelves  driven  by  the  violence  of  the  florm  to  Cerci- 
na  on  the  coaft.  of  Africa.  This  craggy  ifland  was  fur- 
rounded  with  fuch  dangerous  rocks,  that  they  narrowly 
efcaped  being  dafhed  to  pieces  ;  but  by  working  hard 
with  their  poles  they  kept  clear,  with  much  difficulty,  till 
the  ftorm  abated.  They  were  then  informed  by  a  yefTel, 
which  accidentally  came  up  with  them,  that  they  were  at 
the  head  of  what  is  called  the  Great  Syrtis.*  In  this  hor- 
rible fituation  they  were  further  dimeartened  by  finding 
themfelves  becalmed  ;  but,  after  beating  about  for  fome 
time,  a  gale  fprungup  fuddenly  from  the  fouth.  On  this 
unexpected  change,  as  the  wind  increafed  upon  them, 
they  made  all  their  fail,  and,  imploring  the  affiftance  of 
the  gods,  once  more  put  off  to  fea  in  queft  of  Sicily.  Af- 
ter an  eafy  paffage  of  five  days,  they  arrived  at  Minoa,  a 
fniall  town  in  Sicily, f  belonging  to  the  Carthaginians. 
Svnalus,J  a  friend  of  Dion's  was  then  governor  of  the 
place,  and  as  he  knew  not  that  this  little  fleet  belonged 
to  Dion,  he  attempted  to  prevent  the  landing  of  his  men. 
The  foldiers  leapt  out  of  the  veffels  in  arms,  but  killed 
none  that  oppofed  them  ;  for  Dion,  on  account  of  his 
friendfhip  with  Synalus,  had  forbidden  them.  However, 
they  ran  in  one  body  with  the  fugitives  into  the  town, 
and  thus  made  themfelves  matters  of  it.  When  Dion  and 
the  governor    met,    mutual  falutations    paired  between 

*  Not  far  from  Tripoly. 

+  On  the  fouth  coaft. 

$  Diodorus  calls  him  PyraluSv 


them,  and  the  former  reftored  him  his  town  unhurt.  Sy- 
nalus,  in  return,  entertained  his  foldiers,  and  fupplied  hirr> 
With  neceffaries.  . 

It  happened  that  Dionyfius,  a  little  before  this,  had 
failed  with  eighty  mips  for  Italy,  and  this  abfence  of  his 
gave  them  no  fmall  encouragement.  Infomuch  that  when 
Dion  invited  his  men  to  refrefh  themfelves  for  fome  time 
after  their  fatigues  at  fea,  they  thought  ©f  nothing  but 
making  a  proper  ufe  of  the  prefent  moment,  and  called 
upon  him,  with  one  voice,  to  lead  them  to  Syracufe  ;  he, 
therefore,  left  his  ufelefs  arms  and  baggage  with  Synalus, 
and  having  engaged  him  to  tranfmit  them  to  him  at  a 
proper  opportunity,  marched  for  Syracufe.  Two  hundred 
of  the  Agrigentine  cavalry,  who  inhabited  the  country 
about  Ecnomus,  immediately  revolted,  and  joined  him  in 
his  march,  and  thefe  were  followed  by   the  inhabitants  of 

The  news  of  his  arrival  foon  reaching  Syracufe,  Timo- 
crates,  who  had  married  Dion's  wife,  and  was  appointed 
regent  in  the  abfence  of  Dionyfius,  immediately  defpatched 
letters  to  acquaint  him  with  the  event.  In  the  meanwhile 
he  applied  himfelf  to  prevent  all  tumults  in  the  city,  for 
the  people  were  greatly  ani-matedon  the  report  of  Dion's 
arrival,  though  the  uncertainty  they  were  under  as  yet 
kept  them  quiet.  A  Angular  accident  happened  to  the 
courier  who  was  defpatched  with  letters  for  Dionyfius. 
As  he  was  paiTing  through  the  territory  of  Rhegium  to 
Caulonia,  where  the  tyrant  then  was,  he  met  an  acquaint- 
ance of  his  returning  home  with  a  newly  offered  facrifice, 
and  having  taken  a  little  of  the  fiefh  for  his  own  ufe,*  he 
made  the  beft  of  his  way.  At  night  however,  he  found 
it  neceflary  to  take  a  little  reft,  and  retired  to  fleep  in  a 
wood  by  the  fide  of  the  road.  A  wolf,  allured  by  the 
fmell  of  the  flefc,  came  up  while  he  was  afleep,  and  carri- 
ed it  off,  together  with  the  bag  of  letters  to  which  it  was 
fattened.  When  the  courier  awaked,  he  fought  a  long 
time  to  no  purpofe  for  his  defpatches,  and  being  deter- 
mined not  to  face  Dionyfius  without  them,  he  abfconded. 
Thus  it  was  a  confiderable  time  after,  and  from  other 
hands,  that  Dionyfius  was  informed  of  Dion's  arrival  in 
Sicily. 

*  To  carry  home  part  of  the  vi&im,  and  to  give  part  of  it  t©  an}? 
perfontkat  the  bearer  met3  were  a&s  of  religion, 
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Dion,  in  his  march,  was  joined  by  the  Camarinaeans, 
and  many  revolters  from  the  territory  of  Syracufe.  The 
Leontines  and  Campanians,  who  with  Timocrates,  guarded 
the  Epipolae,  being  mifled  by  a  report  defignedly  propa- 
gated by  Dion,  that  he  intended  to  attack  their  cities  firft, 
quitted  their  prefent  ftation,  and  went  to  take  care  of  their 
own  concerns.  Dion  being  informed  of  this,  while  he 
lay  near  Acras,  decamped  in  the  night,  and  came  to  the 
river  Anapus,  which  is  at  the  diftance  of  ten  furlongs 
from  the  city.  There  he  halted,  and  facrificed  by  the  riv- 
er, addrefling  his  prayers  to  the  rifing  fun.  The  diviners 
informed  him  that  the  gods  gave  a  promife  of  victory,  and 
as  he  had  himfelf  aflumed  a  garland  at  the  facrifice  all 
that  were  prefent  immediately  did  the  fame.  He  was 
now  joined  by  about  five  thoufand,  who  were,  indeed,  ill 
furni flied  with  arms  ;  but  their  courage  fupplied  that  de- 
ficiency.* When  he  gave  orders  to  march,  Liberty  was 
the  word,  and  they  ruflied  forward  with  the  higheft  accla- 
mations of  joy.  The  mod  considerable  citizens  of  Syra- 
cufe, dreflTed  all  in  white,  met  him  at  the  gates.  The  pop- 
ulace fell  with  great  fury  on  Dionyfius's  party  ;  but  in 
particular  they  feized  his  fpies,  a  fet  of  wretches  hated  by 
gods  and  men,  who  went  about  the  city  to  collect  the  fen- 
timents  of  the  inhabitants,  in  order  to  communicate  them 
to  the  tyrant.  Thefe  were  the  firft  that  fuffered,  being 
knocked  down  wherever  they  were  met.  When  Timo- 
crates found  that  he  could  not  join  the  garrifon  in  the  cita- 
del, he  fled  on  horfeback  out  of  the  city,  and  fpread  a  gen- 
eral terror  and  difrnay  where  he  patted  ;  magnifying  all 
the  while  the  forces  of  Dion,  that  it  might  not  appear  a 
flight  effort,  again  ft  which  he  was  unable  to  defend  the 
place. 

Dion  now  made  his  public  entry  into  the  town  ;  he  was 
dretTed  in  a  magnificent  fuit  of  armor,  his  brother  Me- 
gacles  marching  on  the  right  hand,  and  Calippus  the 
Athenian  on  the  left,  with  garlands  on  their  heads.  He 
was  followed  by  an  hundred  foreign  foldiers,  who  were 
his  body  guard  -,  and  after  thefe  marched  the  reft  of  the 
army  in  proper  order,  under  the  conduct  of  their  ref- 
pective  officers.  The  Syracufans  looked  upon  his  pro- 
ceilion  as  facred.      They  confidered  it  as  the  triumphal 

*  Diodorus  fays  he  was  foon  joined  by  20.000  and  that  when  be 
reached  Syracufe,  he  had  not  fewer  than  50,000. 
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entry  of  Liberty,  which  would  once  more  eftablifh  the 
popular  government  after  a  fuppreilion  of  forty  eight 
years. 

When  Dion  entered  at  the  Menitidian  gate,  filence  was 
commanded  by  found  of  trumpet,and  he  ordered  freedom 
to  be  proclaimed  to  the  Syracufans  and  the  reft  of  the 
Sicilians,  in  the  name  of  Dion  and  Megacles,  who  came 
to  abolifh  tyranny.  Being  defirous  to  addrefs  the  people 
in  a  fpeech/he  marched  up  to  the  Achradina.  As  he  pair- 
ed through  the  ftreets,  the  people  prepared  their  victims 
on  tables  placed  before  their  doors,  fcattered  flowers  on  his 
head,  and  offered  up  their  prayers  to  him  as  to  their  tute- 
lar deity.  At  the  foot  of  the  citadel,  under  the  pentapylae, 
there  was  a  lofty  fun  dial,*  which  had  been  placed  there 
by  Dionyfius.  From  the  eminence  of  this  building  he 
addreffed  the  citizens,  and  exhorted  them  earneftly  to 
affert  their  liberties.  The  people,  in  their  turn,  nomi- 
nated Dion  and  his  brother  praetors  of  the  city,  and,  a 
their  requeft,  appointed  them  twenty  colleagues,  half 
of  whom  were  of  thofe  who  returned  with  Dion  from 
exile. 

At  firft  it  was  confidered  by  the  foothfayers  as  a  good 
omen,  that  Dion,  when  he  addreffed  the  people,  had  un- 
der kis  feet  the  ftately  edifice  which  Dionyfius  had  erect- 
ed ;  but  upon  reflection  that  this  edifice  on  which  he  had 
been  declared  general,  was  a  fun  dial,  they  were  appre- 
henfive  that  his  prefent  power  and  grandeur  might  be  fub- 
jecl:  to  decline. 

Dion,,  in  the  next  place,  took  the  caftle  of  Epipola?, 
releafed  the  prifoners  who  were  confined  there,  and  in- 
verted it  with  a  ftrong  wall.  Seven  days  after  this  event, 
Dionyfius  arrived  from  Italy,  and  entered  the  citadel  from 
the  fea.  Dion,  at  the  fame  time,  received  from  Synalus 
the  arms  and  ammunition  he  had  left  with  him.  Thefe 
he  diftributed  amongft  the  citizens,  as  far  as  they  would 
go  ;  the  reft  armed  themfelves  as  well  as  they  were  able  ; 
and  all  expreffed  the  utmoft  alacrity  for  the  fervice.  Di- 
onyfius, at  firft  fent  agents  in  a  private  manner  to  Dion, 
to  try  what  terms  might  be  made  with  them.    Dion  refuf- 

*  Pkerecydes  was  the  firft  who  invented  dials  to  mark  the  hour 
of  the  day.  about  three  hundred  years  after  the  time  of  Homer.  But 
before  his  time  the  Phoenicians  had  contrived  a  "dial  in  the  ifie  of 
Scyros  which  defcribed  the  folftices. 
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ed  to  hear  any  overtures  in  private.  The  Syracufans,  he 
told  them,  were  now  a  free  people  ;  and  what  they  had 
to  offer  mult  be  addretfed  to  them  in  public.  Upon  this 
they  made  fpecious  propofals  to  the  citizens,  promifed 
them  an  abatement  of  their  taxes,  and  an  exemption  from 
ferving  in  the  wars,  even  though  thofe  wars  mould  be  un- 
dertaken by  their  own  approbation.  The  Syracufans 
held  thefe  propofals  in  derifion  ;  and  Dion  anfwered,  that 
it  would  be  in  vain  for  Dionyfius  to  fpeak  of  terms  with- 
out refigning,  in  the  firft  place,  the  regal  government ; 
and  that  if  he  took  this  meafure,  he  might  depend  on  ail 
the  good  offices  fo  near  a  relation  might  be  inclined  to 
do  him  ;  at  leaft  in  every  thing  that  was  juft  and  reafona- 
ble.  Dionyfius  feemed  to  confent  to  thefe  terms  ;  and 
again  fen t  his  agents  to  defire  that  a  deputation  of  the 
Syracufans  would  attend  him  in  the  citadel,  in  order  to 
fettle  articles  for  the  public  tranquillity.  He  allured 
them  that  he  had  fiich  to  offer  them  as  they  could  not  but 
accept  ;  and  that  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  equally  will- 
ing to  come  into  fuch  as  they  had  to  offer  him.  Dion, 
therefore,  felecled  a  number  of  the  citizens  for  this  dep- 
utation ;  and  the  general  report  from  the  citadel  was, 
that  Dionyfius  would  refign  his  authority  in  a  voluntary 
manner. 

This,  however,  was  no  more  than  a  ttratagem  to  amufe 
the  Syracufans.  The  deputies  no  fooner  arrived  than 
they  were  imprifoned  ;  and  early  next  morning,  after  he 
had  plied  the  mercenaries  with  wine,  he  ordered  them  to 
fally  out  and  attack  the  wall  which  had  been  built  by 
Dion.  This  unexpected  affault  was  carried  on  with  great 
vigor  by  the  barbarians.  They  broke  through  the 
works,  and  falling  with  great  impetuofity  and  loud 
ihouts  on  the  Syracufans,  foon  put  them  to  flight. 
Dion's  foreign  troops  took  the  alarm,  and  battened  to 
their  relief  ;  but  the  precipitate  flight  of  the  citizens  dif* 
ordered  their  ranks,  and  rendered  it  difficult  for  them  to 
give  any  effeclual  afiiftance.  Dion  perceiving  that  in 
this  tumult,  hjs  orders  could  not  be  heard,  inttructed 
them  by  his  example,  and  charged  the  thickeft  of,  the 
enemy.  The  battle,  where  he  fought  in  perfon,  was 
fierce  and  bloody.  He  was  known  to  the  enemy  as  well 
as  to  his  own  party  ;  and  they  rufhed  with  the  utmott 
violence  to  the  quarter  where  he  fought.  His  age,  in* 
deed,  rendered  him  unfit  for  fuch  an  engagement,  but  he 
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Maintained  the  fight  with  great  vigor,  and  cut  in  pieces 
many  of  the  enemy  that  attacked  him.    At  length  he  was 
wounded  in  the  head  with  a  lance  ;  his  fhield  was  pierced 
through  in   many  pta.ces  witli   the  darts  and  fpears  that  ' 
were  levelled  againft  him  ;  and  his  armor  no' longer  refitt- 
ing the  blows  he  received  in  this  clofe' engagement,  he  fell 
to  the  ground.     Be  was   immediately  carried   off  by  his 
foldiers,  and  leaving  the  command  to  Timonides,  he  rode 
about  the   city  to   rally  the    fugitives.       Soon   after   he 
"brought  a  detachment  of  foreign  foldiers,  which  he  had 
left  to  guard  the  Achradina,  as  a  fretti  re ferve  againft  the 
enemy.      This,  however,  was  unneceflafy.      They  had 
placed  their  whole  hopes  of  retaking  the  city  in  their  firft 
fally,  and  finding  fo  powerful   a  refiftance,  fatigued  with 
the  acYion,  they  retreated  into  the  citadel.     As  foon  as 
they  began  to  fall  back,  the  Greek  foldiers  bore  hard  upon 
them,  and  pnrfued  them  to  the  walls.     Dion  loft  feventy- 
four  men,  and  a  very  great  number  of  the  enemy  fell  in 
this  action.     The  victory  was  fo  important,  that  the  Syra- 
cufans  rewarded  each  of  the  foreign  foldiers  with  a  hun- 
dred minae,  and  Dion  was  prefented  by  his  army  with  a 
crown  of  gold. 

Soon  after  this,  mefiengers  came  from  Dionyfius  with 
letters  to  Dion  from  the  women  of  his  family.  Befides 
thefe,' there  was  one  inferibed  "  Hipparinus  to  his  father 
"Dion."  For  this  was  the  name  of  Dion's  fon.  Ti- 
maeus  fays,  indeed,  that  he  was  called  Aretaeus,  from  his 
mother  Arete  ;  but  I  think  credit  is  rather  to  be  given  to 
Timon-ides,  who  was  his  friend  and  fellow  foldier.  The 
reft  of  the  letters,  which  were  read  openly  before  the 
Syracufans,  contained  various  folicitations  and  entreaties 
from  the  women.  The  letter  which  appeared  to  come 
-from  Hipparinus,  the  people,  out  of  refpect  to  the  father, 
would  riot  have  funered  to  be  opened  in  public  ;  but  Dion 
infifted  that  it  mould  be  fo.  It  proved  to  be  a  letter  from 
Dionyfius  himfelf,  directed'  indeed  to  Dion,  but  in  reality 
addrefled  to  the  people  of  Syracufe  ;  for  though  it  carried 
the  air  of  requeft  and  apology,  it  had  an  obvious  tendency 
to  render  Dion  obnoxious  to  the  citizens.  He  reminded 
him-  of  the  zeal  he  had  formerly  fhown  for  his  fervice  ;  he 
threatened  him  through  his  deareft ,  connexions,  his  fitter, 
his  fon,  and  his  wife  ;  and  his  menaces  were  followed  by 
•the  molt  paflionate  entreaties,  and  the  moft  abject  lamenta- 
tions.    But  the  moft  trying  part  of  his  addrefs  was  that 
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where  he  entreated  Dion  not  to  deftroy  the  government, 
and  give  that  freedom  to  his  inveterate  enemies  by  means 
of  which  they  would  profecute  him  to  death,  but  to  re- 
tain the  regal  power  hiinfelf,  for  the  protection -of  his 
family  and  friends. 

This  letter  did  not  produce  thofe  fentiraents  in  the 
people  which  it  mould  naturally  have  done.  Inftead  of 
exciting  admiration  of  that  noble  firmnefs  and  magnanim- 
ity, which  could  prefer  the  public  utility  to  the  tendered 
private  connexions,  it  occafioned  jealoufies  and  fears. — 
The  people  faw,  or  thought  they  faw,  that  Dion  was  un- 
<ler  an  abfolute  necemty  of  being  favorable  to  Diony- 
fius.  They  already  began  to  wiih  for  another  general, 
and  it  was  with  peculiar  fatisfaction  they  heard  of  the  ar- 
rival of  Heraclides.  This  Heraclides,  who  had  been  ban- 
ifned  by  the  tyrant,  had  once  a  diftinguifhed  command  in 
the  army,  and  was  a  man  of  con fiderable  military  abilities, 
but  irrefolute,  inconftant,  and  particularly  unfteady  when 
he  had  a  colleague  in  command.  He  had,  fome  time  be- 
fore, had  a  difference  with  Dion  in  Peleponnefus,  and  there- 
fore refolved  on  his  own  (Irength  to  make  war  on  Diony- 
iius.  When  he  arrived  at  Syracufe,  he  found  the  tyrant 
clofe  befieged,  and  the  Syracufans  elated  with  their  fuccefs. 
His  firit  objecl:,  therefore,  was  to  court  the  people,  and  for 
this  purpofe  he  had  all  the  necelfary  talents  ;  an  infinuating 
addrefs,  and  that  kind  of  flattery  which  is  fo  grateful  to  the 
multitude.  This  bufinefs  was  the  more  eafy  to  him,  as  the 
forbidding  gravity  of  Dion  was  thought  too  haughty  for  a 
popular  ftate  ;  beiides,  the  Syracufans,  already  infolent  with 
fuccefs,  afTumed  the  f pir.it  of  a  free  people,  though  they  had 
not,  in  reality,  their  freedom.  Thus  they  convened  them- 
felves  without  any  fummons,  and  appointed  Heraclides 
their  admiral  ;  indeed,  when  Dion  remonftrated  againft 
that  proceedings  and  mowed  them  that  by  thusconftituting 
Heraclides  admiral,  they  fuperfeded  the  office  of  general, 
which  they  had  before  conferred  on  him,  with  fome 
reluctance  they  deprived  Heraclides  of  the  commiiTion 
they  had  given  him.  When  this  affair  was  fettled,  Dion 
invited  Heraclides  to  his  houfe,  and  gently  expofhilated 
with  him  on  the  impropriety  of  attending  to  a  punctilio 
of  honor,  at  a  time  when  the  lead  inattention  to  the 
common  caufe  might  be  the  ruin  of  the  whole.  He  then 
galled  an   afTembly,  appointed  Heraclides  admiral,  and 
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prevailed  with  the  citizens  to  allow  him  fuch  a  guard  as 
they  had  before  granted  to  himfelf.  Heraclides  treated 
Dion  with  all  the  appearance  of  refpect,  acknowledged 
jhis  obligations  to  him,  and  feemed  attentive  to  his  com-* 
mands  ;  but  in  private,  he  corrupted  the  people,  and  en- 
couraged a  fpirit  of  mutiny  and  diflatisfaction  ;  fo  that 
Dion  was  involved  in  continual  difturbances  and  difquiet. 
If  he  advifed.that  Dionyfius  mould  be  permitted  to  make 
his  retreat  in  fafety,  he  was  cenfured  as  defigning  to  favor 
and  protect  him  5  if,  to  avoid  thofe  fufpicions,  he  was  for 
continuing  the  fiege,  he  was  accufed  of  protracting  the 
war,  that  he  might  the  longer  retain  his  command,  and 
keep  the  citizens  in  fubjection. 

There  was  in  the  city  one  Sofis,  infamous  for  his  info- 
lence  and  villainy,  who  thought  the  perfection  of  liberty 
was  the  licentioufnefs  of  fpeech.  This  fellow  openly  at- 
tacked Dion,  and  told  the  people  in  public  aflembly,  that 
they  had  only  changed  the  inattention  of  a  drunken  and 
diffblute  tyrant,  for  the  crafty  vigilance  of  a  fober  matter. 
Immediately  after  this,  he  left  the  aflembly,  and  next  day 
was  feen  running  naked  through  the  ftreets,  as  if  from 
fomebody  that  purfued*  him,  with  his  head  and  face  cov- 
ered with  blood.  In  this  condition  he  ran  into  the  mark- 
et place,  a*d  told  the  people  that  he  had  been  aflaulted 
by  Dion's  foreign  fbldiers  ;  at  the  fame  time  mowing 
them  a  wound  in  his  head,  which,  he  faid,  they  had 
given  him.  Dion^  upon  this,  was  generally  condemned, 
and  accufed  of  filencing  the  people  by  fanguinary  meth- 
ods; he  came,  however,  before  this  irregular  and  tu- 
multuous aflembly,  in  his  own  vindication,  and  made  it 
appear,  that  this  Sofis  was  brother  to  one  of  Dionyfius's 
guards,  and  that  he  had  been  engaged  by  him  to  raife  a 
tumult  in  the  city  ;  the  only  refource  that  tyrant  had  now 
left,  being  that  of  exciting  diflentions  amongft  the  peo- 
ple. The  furgeons  alfo,  who  examined  the  wound,  found 
that  it  was  not  occafioned  by  any  violent  blow.  The 
wounds  made  by  weapons  are  generally  deeped  in  the 
middle  ;  but  this  was  both  fuperficial,  and  of  an  equal 
depth  from  one  end  to  the  other  ;  befides,  being  difcon- 
tinuous,  it  did  not  appear  to  be  the  effect  of  one  incifion, 
but  to  have  been  made  at  different  times,  probably  as  he 
Was  beft  able  to  enflure  the  pain.  At  the  fame  time  there 
were  fome  who  depofed,  that  having  feen  Sofis  running 
flaked  and  wounded,  and  being  informed  by  hinythatc 
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he  was  flying  from  the  purfuit  of  Dion's  foreign  foldiers, 

who  had  jult  then  wounded  him,  they  hailed  to  take  the 

purfuers  ;  that,  however,  they  could  meet  with  no  fuch 

sperfons,  but  found  a  razor  lying  under  a  hollow  ftone  near 

the  place  from  whence  they  had  obferved  him  come.    AH 

thefe  circumstances  made  ftrongly  againft  him  ;  but  when 

,his  own  iervants  gave  evidence,   that  be  went  out  of  his 

houfe  alone   before   daylight,  with   a  razor  in  his  hand, 

Dion's  accufers  withdrew.     The  people,  by  a  general  vote, 

condemned  Sods  to  die,   and  were  once  more  reconciled 

>to  Dion. 

Neverthelefs  their  jeaioufy  of  his  foldiers  remained. 
And  as  the  war  was  now  principally  carried  on  by  fea, 
JPhiliftus  being  come  to  the  fupport  of  Dionyfius,  with  a 
considerable  fleet  from  Japygia,  they  did  not  fee  the  necef- 
iity  of  retaining  in  their  fervice  thofe  Greeks  who  were  na 
ieamen,  and  muft  depend  for  protection  on  the  naval  force. 
Their  confidence  in  their  own  ftrength  was  likewife  greatly 
increafed  by  an  advantage  they  had  gained  at  fea  againft 
Philiitus,  whom  they  ufed  in  a  very  barbarous  manner. 
Ephorus  relates,  that,  after  his  fhip  was  taken,  heflewhim- 
felf.  But  Timonides,  who  attended  Dion  from  ihe  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  writing  to  Speufippus  the  philofopher,gives 
the  ftory  thus  :  Philiftus's  galley  having  run  aground,  he 
was  taken  prifoner  alive  ;  and  after  being  difarmed  and 
ftripped,  was  expofed  naked,  though  an  old  man,  to  every 
ticind  of  infult.  They  afterwards  cut  off  his  head,  and  or- 
dered their  children  to  drag  his  body  through  the  Achra- 
dina,  and  throw  it  into  the  quarry.  Timaeus  reprefents 
thQ  indignity  offered  his  remains  to  be  (till  greater.  The 
boys,  he  fays,  tied  a  rope  about  his  lame  leg,  and  fo  drag- 
ged him  through  the  city,  the  Syraculans,  in  the  mean- 
while, infulting  over  his  carcafs,  when  they  faw  him  tied 
by  the  leg  who  had  faid,  //  njjould  ill  become  Dionyfius  to 
Jiyfrom  his  throne  by  the  fwiftnefs  of  his  horfe,  which  he 
ought  never  to  quit  till  he  ivas  dragged  from  it  by  the 
heels.  Philiftus,  however,  tells  us,  that  this  was  not  faid 
to  Dionyfius  by  himfelf,  but  by  another.  It  is  plain,  at 
J  he  fame  time,  that  Timseus  takes  every  occahon,  from 
Philiftus's  known  adherence  to  arbitrary  power,  to  load 
him  with  the  keeneft  reproaches.  Thofe  whom  he  in- 
jured are  in  fome  degree  excufable,  if,  in  their  refentrnent, 
they  treated    him    with    indignities  ..after  death.      But 
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wherefore  fhould  his  biographers,  whom  he  never  injured,* 
and  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  his  works  ;  wherefore 
fhould  they  exhibit  him,  with  all  the  exaggerations  of  fcur- 
rility,  in  thofe  fcenesof  diftrefs  to  which  fortune  fometimes* 
reduces  the  bed  of  men  ?  On  the  other  hand,  Ephorus  is 
no  lefs  extravagant  in  his  encomiums- on  Philiftus.  He 
knows  well  how  to  throw  into  fhades  the  foibles  of  the  hu- 
man character,  and  to  give  an  air  of  plaufibility  to  the 
mod  indefenfible  conduct  ;  but,  with  all  his  eloquence, 
with  all  his  art,  he  cannot  refcue  Philiftus  from  the  impu- 
tation of  being  the  moft  ftrenuous  aflertor  of  arbitrary- 
power,  of  being  the  fondeft  follower  and  admirer  of  the 
luxury,  the  magnificence,  the  alliance  of  tyrants.  Upon 
the  whole,  he  who  neither  defends  the  principles  of  Phi- 
liftus, nor  infultsover  his  misfortunes,  will  beft  difcharge 
the  duty  of  the  hiftorian. 

After  the  death  of  Philiftus,  Dionyfius  offered  tofurren- 
der  the  citadel  to  Dion,  together  with  the  arms,  provifions,, 
and  foldiers,  and  an  advance  of  five  months  pay,  on  con- 
dition  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  retire  into  Italy,  and 
there  enjoy  the  revenues  of  Gyata,  a  fruitful  tract  of  coun- 
try in  the  territory  of  Syracufe,  reaching  from  the  fea  to 
the  middle  of  the  country.     Dion  refilling  to  negocLate  on- 
his  own  account,  referred  the  ambaflTadors  to  the  Syracu- 
fans' ;  and  as  they  expected  that  Dionyfius   would:  fhortly1* 
come  alive  into  their  hands,  they  were  difmifted  without 
audience.     Upon  this,  the  tyrant  leaving  his  eldeft  fori  A- 
pollocrates  to  defend  the  citadel,  embarked  with  his  mofc 
valuable  treafures  and  a  few  felect  friends,  and,  failing  with 
a  fair  wind,  efcaped  Heraclides  the  admiral. 

The    tyrant's    efcape    greatly  exafperated  the  people 
againft   Heraclides  ;  and,   in  order  to  appeafe  them,  he 
propofed  by  Hippo,  one  of  the  orators,  thaf  there  ftiould- 
be  an  equal  divifion  of   lands;    alleging,    that    equality- 
was  the  firft  foundation  of  civil  liberty,  and  that  poverty 
and  flavery  were  fynonymous  terms.     At  the*  fame   time 
that  he  fupported  Hippo  in  the  promotion  of  this -fcheme,, 
he  encouraged  the  faction  againft  Dion,  who  oppofed  it. . 
At  length  he  prevailed  with  the  people  not  only  to   pafs 
this  law,  but  to  make  a- decree  that  the  pay  of  the  foreign 
foldiers  fhould  be  flopped,  and  new   commanders  eh ofenP>, 
that  they  might  no  longer  be  fubject.tOi  the  levered  lfci-- 
plineofDion,     Thus,  like  the   patient,  who  after <a-lii**- 
fcering  ficknefs,  makes  too  rafh  a  ufe  of  the  firft  retusaa* 
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of  health,  and  rejects  the  foberand  gradual  regimen  pf  his 
phyfician.s,  the  citizens,  fwho  had  long  labored  under 
the  yoke  of  Have ry,  took  to  precipitate  iteps  to  freedom, 
and  refufed  the  falutary  councils  and -conduct  of  their  de- 
liverer. 

It  was  about  the  midft  of  fummer  when  theaffembly 
was  fummoned  for  the  election  of  new  officers  ;  and,  for  the 
fpace  of  fifteen-days,,  there  were  the  moft  dreadful  thun- 
ders, and  the  moft  alarming  prodigies.  The  religious 
fears  that  thefe  prodigies  excited,  made  thefe  people  de- 
cline the  chooiing of  officers.  When  the  weather  grew  more 
ferene,  the  orators  again  exhorted  chem  to  proceed  to  the 
bufinefs  ;  but  no  Sooner  had  they  begun,  than  a  draught 
ox,  which  had  neither  received  any  provocation  from  the 
driver,  nor  could  be  terrified  by  the  crowds  and  noife  to 
which  he  had  been  accuftomed,  fuddenly  broke  from  his 
yoke,, and  running  furioully  into  the  afTembly,  drove  the 
people  in  great  diforder  before  him  :  From  thence, throwing 
down  all  that  flood  in  his  way,  he  ran  over  that  part  of  the 
city  which  afterwards  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands.  The 
Syracufans,  however,  regardiefs  of  thefe  things,  elected  five 
and  twenty  officers,  among  whom  was  Heraclides.  At  the 
fame  time  they  privately  endeavored  to  draw  off. Dion's 
men  ;  promising,  if  they  would  defert  him,  to  make  them 
citizens  of  Syracufe.  But  the  foldiers  were  faithful  to  their 
general,  and  placing  him  in  the  middle  of  a  battalion, 
marched  out  of  the  city.  They  did  nct,*an  this  occaiion, 
offer  any  violence  tp  the  inhabitants,  but  they  feverely 
reproached  them  for  their  bafenefs  and  ingratitude.  The 
fmailnefs  of  their  number,  and  their  declining  to  act  offen- 
sively, put  the  citizens  on  the  view  of  cutting  them  off  be- 
fore they  efcaped,  out  of  the  city ;  and  with  thisdefign  they 
fell  upon  their  rear.  Dion  was  here  in  a  great  dilemma ;  he 
was  under  the  neceffity  either  of  fighting  againit  his  coun- 
trymen, or  of  fuffering  himfelf  and  his  faithful  foldiers  to  be 
cut  in  pieces.  He  therefore  entreated  the  Syracufans  to 
defi.ft  :  He  ftretched  forth  his  hands  to  them,  and  pointed 
to  the  citadel  full  of  foldiers,  who  were  happy  in  being 
ipectators  of  thefe  diffentions  amongir.  theirenemies.  But 
the  torrent  of  the  populace,  agitated  and  driven  forwards 
by  the  feditious  breath  of-the  orators,was  not  to  be  ftopperl 
by  perfuaGon.  He,  therefore,  commanded  his  men  to 
a4#aace  with  -ftjouts  and  cUfhing  of  amis,,  hut  not  te 
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attack  them.  The  Syracufans,  uppn  this,  gfagl  immedi- 
ately through  the  itreets,  though.no  cpe  purfued  them,  for 
Dion  retreated  with  his  men  into  the  territpries  of  the 
Leontines. 

The  very  women  laughed  at  the  new  officers  for  this 
cowardly  flight  ;  and  the  latter,  to  recover  their  reputa- 
tion, ordered  the  citizens  to  arms,  purfued  Dion,and  came 
up  with  him  as  he  was  pacing  a  river.  A  lkirmifli  began 
between  the  cavalry  ;  but  when  they  found  Dion  no  longer 
difpofed  to  bear  ihefe  indignities  with  his  ufual  paternal 
patience,  ;  when  they  obferved  him  drawing  up  his  meu 
for  battle,  with  all  the  eagernefs  of  ftrong  reientment,  they 
once  more  turned  their  backs,  and,  with  the  Jois  of  fome 
few  men,  fled  to  the  city  in  a  more  difgraceful  and  more 
cowardly  manner  than  before. 

The  Leontines  received  Dion  in  a  very  honorable  man- 
ner, gave  money  to  his  foldiers,  and  made  them  free  of 
their  city.  They  alf©  fent  mefTengers  to  Syracufe  with  re- 
quifitions  that  his  men  might  have  juftice  done  them,  and 
receive  their  pay.  The  Syracufans,  in  return,  fent  other 
mefTengers,  with  impeachments  againft  Dion  ;  but  when 
the  matter  was  debated  at  Leontium,  in  full  aflembly  of 
the  allies,  they  evidently  appeared  to  be  in  fault.  They 
refufed,  neverthelefs,  to  ftandto  the  award  of  this  aflem- 
bly  j  for  the  recent  recovery  of  their  liberties  had  made 
them  infolent,  and  the  popular  power  was  without  control  i 
their  very  commanders  being  no  more  than  fervile  depen- 
dents on  the  multitude. 

About  this  time  Dionyfius  fent  a  fleet  under  Nypfius,, 
the  Neopolitan,  with  provifions  and  pay  for  the  garrifon 
in  the  citadel.  The  Syracufans  overcame  him,  and  took 
four  of  his  mips  ;  but  they  made  an  ill  ufe  of  their  fuccefs. 
Deftitute  of  all  difcipline,  they  celebrated  the  victory  with 
the  moft  riotous  extravagance  ;  and  at  a  time  when  they 
thought  themfelves  fee ure  of  taking  the  citadel,  they  loifc 
the  city.  Nypfius  obferving  their  diforder,  their  night 
revels  and  debauches,  in  which  their  commanders,  either 
from  inclination,  or  through  fear  of  offending  them,  were 
as  deeply  engaged  as  themfelves,  took  advantage  of  this 
opportunity,  broke  through  their  walls,  and  expoied  the 
«ity  to  the  violence  and  depredation  of  his  foldiers. 

The  Syracufans  at  once  perceived  their  folly  and  their 
misfortune.;  but   the  latter^  in  their  prefent  ,confuiio% 
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was  not  eafy  to  be  redrefled.  The  foldiers  mack  dreadful 
havoc  in  the  city;  theydemolifhed  the  fortifications,  put 
the  men  to  the  fword,  and  dragged  the  women  and  chil- 
dren fhrieking  to  the  citadel,  The  Syracufan  officers  be- 
ing unable  to  feparate  the  citizens  from  the  enemy,  or  to 
draw  them  up  in  any  order,  gave  up  all  for  loft.  In  this- 
fituation,'while  the  Achradina  itfelf  was  in  danger  of  being 
taken,  they  naturally  turned  their  thoughts  on  Dion  ;  but 
none  had  the  courage  to  mention  a  man  whom  all  had  in- 
jured. In  this  emergency  a  voice  was  heard  from  the  cav- 
alry of  the  allies,  crying,  "  Send  for  Dion  and  his  Pelo- 
"  ponnefians  from  Leontium."  His  name  was  no  fooner 
mentioned  than  the  people  fhouted  for  joy.  With  tears 
they  implored  that  he  might  once.more  be  at  their  head  : 
They  remembered  his  intrepidity  in  the  mod  trying  dan- 
gers ;  they  remembered  the  courage  that  he  fhowed  him- 
felf,  and  the  confidence  with  which  he  infpired  them  when 
he  led  them  againft  the  enemy.  Archonides  and  Telefi- 
des  from  the  auxiliaries,  and  Hellanicus,  with  four  more 
irom  the  cavalry,  were  immediately  defpatched  to  Leonti- 
um^ where,  making  the  befl  of  their  way,  they  arrived  in 
the  clofe  of  the  evening.  Theyinftantly  threw  themfelves 
at  the  feet  of  Dion,  and  related,  with  tears,  the  deplorable 
condition  of  the  Syracufkns.  The .  Leontines  and  Pelo- 
ponnefians  foon  gathered  about  them,  conjecturing  from 
their  hade,  and  the  manner  of  their  addrefs,  that  their 
bufinefs  had  fomething  extraordinary  in  it. 

Dion  immediately  fummoned  an  atfembly,  and  the  people 
being  foon  collected,  Archonides  and  Hellanicus  briefly  re- 
lated the  diftrefs  of  the  Syracufans,  entreated  the  foreign 
foldiers  to  forget  the  injuries  they  had  done  them,  and  once 
more  toaflift  that  unfortunate  people,  who  had  already  fuf- 
fered  more  for  their  ingratitude,  than  even  they  whom  they 
had  injured  would  have  infricled  upon  them.  When  they 
had  thus  fpoken,  a  profound  filence  enfued  ;  upon  which 
Dion  arofe,  and  attempted  to  fpeak,  but  was  prevented  by- 
his  tears.  His  foldiers^  who  were  greatly  affecled with  their 
general's  forrow,  entreated  him  to  moderate  his  grief,  and 
proceed.  After  he  had  recovered  himfelf  a  little,  he  fpoke* 
to  thefollowingpurpofe :  "Peloponneiians  and  confederates, 
M  I  have  called  you  together,  that  you  may  confult  onyouiv 
u  refpeclive  affairs*  My  meafu res  are  taken  :  I  cannot  i 
4i  hefitate  what  to  do  when  Syracufe  is  perifhing.     I£  I: 
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"  cannot  fave  it,  I  will,  at  lead,  haften  thither,  and  fall 
"  beneath  the  ruins  of  my  country.  For  you,  if  you  can 
'"  yet  perfuade  yourfelves  to  aflifl  the  mod  unfortunate  and 
"  inconfiderate  of  men,  it  may  be  in  your  power  to  fave 
"  from  deilruclion  a  city  which  was  the  work  of  your 
"  own  hands.*  But  it  your  pity  for  the  Syracufans 
"  be  facrificed  to  your  refentment,  may  the  gods  reward 
"  your  fidelity-,  your  kindnefs  to  Dion  !  And  remera- 
u.  ber,  that  as  he  would  not  defert  you,  when  you  were 
"  injured,  fo  neither  could  he  abandon  his   falling  coun- 

He  had  hardly  ended,  when  the  foldiers  fignified  their 
readinefsfor  the  fervice  by  loud  acclamations,  and  called 
upon  him  to  march  directly  to  the  relief  of  Syracufe.  The 
mefTengers  embraced  them,  and  entreated  the  gods  to 
mower  their  bleffings  on  Dion  and  the  Peloponnefians. 
When  the  noife  iubfided,  Dion  gave  orders  that  the  men 
fhould  repair  to  their  quarters,  and,  after  the  Decenary 
refreshments,  affemble  in  the  fame  place  completely  arm- 
ed ;  for  he  intended  to  march  that  very  night. 

The  foldiers  of  Dionyfius,  after  ravaging  the  city  during 
the  whole  day,  retired  at  night,  with  the  lofs  of  a  few  men, 
into  the  citadel.  Thisfmall  refpite  once  more  encouraged 
the  demagogues  of  the  city,  who  prefuming  that  the  ene, 
my  would  not. repeat  their  hoftilities,  diffuaded  the  people 
from  admitting  Dion  and  his  foreign, foldiers.  They  ad- 
vifed  them  not  to  give  up  the  honor  of  faving  the  city  to 
Grangers,  but  to  defend  their  liberty  themfelves.  Upon 
this  the  generals  fent  other  meflengers  to  Dion  to  counter- 
mand his  march  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cavalry, 
and  many  of  the  principal  citizens,  fent  their  requests  that 
he  would  haften  it.  Thus  invited  by  one  party,  and  re- 
jected by  another,  he  came  forward  but  flowly  ;  and,  at 
night,  the  faction  that  oppofed  him  fet  a  guard  upon  the 
.gates  to  prevent  his  entering. 

Nypfius  now  made  a  frefh  fally  from  the  citadel,  with 
ftill  greater  numbers,  and  greater  fury  than  before.  Af- 
ter totally  demolishing  the  remaining  part  of  the  fortifi- 
cation, he  fell  to  ravaging  the  city.  The  (laughter  was 
dreadful  j  men,   women,  and  children,    fell    indifcrimi*. 

*  Strabo  fays,  that.Syracui'e  was. built  in  the  fecond  year. of  th« 
eleventh  Olympiad,  by  Archias,  one  of  the  HeracUd®,  who  caw 
from  Corinth  to  Syrgqui'c. 
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nately  by  the  fword  ;  for  the  object  of  the  enemy  was  not 
fo  much  plunder  as  deftruction.  Dionyfius  defpaired  of 
regaining  his  loft  empire,  and,  in  his  mortal  hatred  of  the 
Syracufans,  he  determined  to  bury  it  in  the  ruins  of  their 
city.  It  was  refolved,  therefore,  that  before  Dion's  fue- 
cors  could  arrive,  they  mould  deftroy  it  the  quickeft  way, 
by  laying  it  in  allies.  Accordingly  they  fet  fire  to  thofe 
parts  that  were  at  hand  by  brands  and  torches ;  and  to  the 
remoter  parts  by  mooting  flaming  arrows.  The  citizens, 
in  the  utmofi:  confiernation,  fled  every  where  before  them. 
Thofe  who,  to  avoid  the  fire,  had  fled  from  their  houfes, 
were  put  to  the  fword  in  the  ftreets  ;  and  they  who  fought 
for  refuge  in  their  houfes  were  again  driven  out  by  the 
flames  ;  many  were  burnt  to  death,  and  many  perifhed  be- 
neath the  ruins  of  the  houfes. 

This  terrible  diftrefs,  by  univerfal  confent,  opened  the 
gates  for  Dion.  After  being  informed  that  the  enemy  had 
retreated  into  the  citadel,  he  had  made  no  great  hafte.  But 
early  in  the  morning  fome  horfemen  carried  him  the  news 
of  a  frefh  aiTault.  Thefe  were  followed  by  fome,  even  of 
thofe  who  had  recently  oppofed  his  coming,  but  who  now 
implored  him  to  fly  to  their  relief.  As  the  conflagration 
and  deftructionincreafed,Keraclides  despatched  his  broth- 
er, and  after  him  his  uncle  Theodotes,  to  entreat  theafilft- 
ance  of  Dion  ;  for  they  were  now  no  longer  in  a  capacity 
of  oppoflng  the  enemy  5  he  was  wounded  himfelf,  and 
great  part  of  the  city  was  laid  in  allies. 

When  Dion  received  this  news,  he  was  about  fixty  fur- 
longs from  the  city.  After  he  had  acquainted  his  foldiers 
with  the  dreadful  exigency,  and  exorted  them  to  behave 
with  refolution,  they  no  longer  marched,  but  ran  ;  and  in 
their  way  they  were  met  by  numbers,  who  entreated  them, 
if  potTible,  to  go  Mill  falter.  By  the  eager  and  vigorous 
fpeed  of  the  foldiers,  Dion  quickly  arrived  at  the  city  ; 
and,  entering  by  the  part  called  Hecatompedon,  he  or- 
dered his  light  troops  immediately  to  charge  the  enemy, 
that  the  Syracufans  might  take  courage  at  the  fight  of 
them.  In  the  meanwhile  he  drew  up  his  heavy  armed 
men,  with  fuch  of  the  citizens  as  had  joined  him,  and  di- 
vided them  into  feveralfmall  bodies,  of  greater  depth  than 
breadth,  that  he  might  intimidate  the  enemy,  by  attack- 
ing them  in  feveral  quarters  at  once.  He  advanced  to  the 
engagement  at  the  head  of  his  men,  amidft  a  confufed 
noife  of  fhouts,  plaudits,  pravers,  and  vows,  which  the  Sy~. 
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racufans  offered  up  for  their  deliverer,  their  tutelary  dei- 
ty ;  for  fo  they  termed  him  now  ;  and  his  foreign  foldiers 
they  called  their  brethren  and  fellow  citizens.  At  this 
time,  perhaps,  there  was  not  one  wretch  fo  felfifhly  fond 
of  life,  that  he  did  not  hold  Dion's  fafety  dearer  than  his 
own,  or  that  of  all  his  fellow  citizens — while  they  faw  him 
advancing  firft  in  the  front  of  danger,  through  blood  and 
fire,  and  over  heaps  of  the  (lain. 

There  was  inaeed,  fomething  terrible  in  the  appearance 
of  the  enemy,  who,  animated  by  rage  and  defpair,  had 
ported  themfelves  in  the  ruins  of  the  ramparts,  fo  that  it 
was  extremely  dangerous  and  difficult  to  approach  them. 
But  the  apprehenfions  of  fire  difcouraged  Dion's  men  the 
mod,  and  diftreffedthem  in  their  march.  They  were  fur- 
rounded  by  flames  that  raged  on  every  fide  ;  and  while 
they  walked  over  burning  ruins,  through  clouds  of  allies 
and  fmoke,  they  were  every  moment  in  danger  of  being 
burned  beneath  the  fall  of  half  confumed  buildings.  In 
all  thefe  difficulties  they  took  infinite  pains  to  keep  clofe 
together,  and  maintain  their  ranks.  When  they  came  up 
to  the  enemy,  a  few  only  could  engage  at  a  time,  on  ac- 
count of  the  narrownefs*  and  inequality  of  the  ground. 
They  fought,  however,  with  great  bravery,  and,  encour- 
aged by  the  acclamations  of  the  citizens,  at  length  they 
routed'  Nypfi us,  and  mod  of  his  men  efcaped  into  the  cita- 
del, which  was  near  at  hand.  Such  of  them  as  weredif- 
perfed  and  could  not  get  in,  were  purfued  and  put  to  the 
fword.  The  prefent  deplorable  Mate  of  the  city,  afforded 
neither  time  nor  propriety  for  that  joy  and  thofe  congrat- 
ulations which  ufuaily  follow  victory.  All  were  bufy  in 
laving  the  remains  of  the  conflagrations.;  and  though  they 
labored  hard  during  the  whole  night,  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  the  fire  was  extinguished. 

Not  one  orator  of  the  popular  faction  durft  any  longer 
remain  in  the  city.  By  their  flight  they  at  onceconfeffed 
their  guilt,  and  avoided  punifhment.  Heraclides,  how- 
ever, and  Theodotes  furrendered  themfelves  to  Dion. 
They  acknowledged  their  error,  and  entreated  that  he 
would  not  imitate  them  in  the  cruel  treatment  they  had 
fhown  him.  They  forgot  not  to  add  how  much  it  would 
be  for  his  honor,  who  was  unequalled  in  other  virtues  to 
reftrain  his  refentments  ;  and,  by  forgiving  the  ungrate- 
ful, to  teftify  that  fuperiority  of  fpirit  for  which  they 
Iiad  contended  with  him.     His  friends,  however,  advifed 
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him  by  no  means  to  pardon  thefe  factious  and  invidious 
men,  but  to  give  them  up  to  his  foldiers,  and  to  rid  the 
commonwealth  of  the  ambition  of  demagogues,  no  lefs 
destructive  than  that  of  tyrants.  Dion,  on  the  other  hand, 
endeavored  to  mitigate  their  refentments.— -"  Other  gen- 
4i  erals,"  faid  he,  "  employ  thernfelves  chiefly  in  military 
"  ftudies  ;  but,  by  being  long  converfant  in  the  academy, 
"  I  have  learned  to  fubdue  my  paffions,  and  to  reftram  the 
4i  impulfes  of  enmity  and  anger.  To  prove  that  I  have 
"  really  gained  fuch  a  victory  over  myfelf,  it  is  not  fuffi* 
4i  cient  merely  to  be  kind  to  men  of  virtue,  but  to  be  in- 
4{  du'gent  and  reconcileable  to  the  injurious.  If  I  have 
4i  excelled  Heraclides  in  military  and  political  abilities, 
€<  I  am  refolved  not  to  be  inferior  to  him  in  juftice  and 
"  clemency  ;  fince,  to  have  the  advantage  in  thofe,  is  the 
"  fir  ft  degree  of  excellence.  The  honors  of  conqueft  are 
Xi  never  wholly  our  own  ;  for  though  the  conqueror  may 
€i  ftand  unrivalled,  fortune  will  claim  her  mare,  in  his 
et  fuccefs.  Heraclides  may  be  treacherous,  invidious,  and 
*c  malicious  ;  but  mult  Dion,  therefore,  fully  his  glories 
t(  by  the  indulgence  of  refentment  ?  The  laws,  indeed,  al- 
**  low  the  revenge  of  an  injury  to  be  morejuftifiable  than 
€t  the  commiffion  of  it  ;  but  both  proceed  originally  from 
(t  the  infirmity  of  human  nature.  Befides,  there  is  hardly 
"  any  malignity  fo  inveterate,  that  it  may  not  be  overcome 
"  by  kindnefs,  and  foftened  by  repeated  favors."  Agree- 
ably to  thefe  fentiments,  Dion  pardoned  Heraclides,  and 
difmiiTed  him. 

His  firft  object  was  to  repair  the  wall,  which  he  had 
formerly  erected  around  the  citadel ;  and,  for  this  purpofe, 
he  ordered  each  of  the  citizens  to  furnifh  a  palifado,  and 
faring  it  to  the  works.  When  they  had  done  this,  he  fent 
them  to  their  repofe,  and  employed  his  own  men  the  whole 
night  in  drawing  a  line  of  circumvallation  around  the  cita- 
del, which  both  the  enemy  and  the  citizens  were aftonifhed 
to  find  completed  in  the  morning. 

After  the  dead  were  buried,  and  the  prifoners,  to  the 
amount  of  two  thoufand,  ranfomed,  he  fummoned  an  af- 
fembly.  Heraclides  moved,  that  Dionfhouldbe  declared 
commander  in  chief,  both  at  fea  and  land.  This  motion 
was  approved  t>y  the  nobility,  and  the  commons  were  de- 
fired  to  confirm  it ;  but  the  failors  and  artificers  oppofed 
it  in  a  tumultuous  manner.  They  were  unwilling 
that  Heraclides    mould    lofe  his  command  at  fea  $    for 
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though  they  had  no  good  opinion  of  his  principles,  they 
knew  that  he  would  be  more  indulgent  than  Dion,  and 
more  ready  to  gratify  their  inclinations.  Dion,  therefore, 
gave  up  his  point,  and  agreed  that  Heraclides  fliould  con-v 
tinue  Admiral.  But  when  the  equal  diftribution  of  lands 
was  moved  for,  he  oppofed  it,  and  repealed  all  the  decrees 
which  had  formerly  paffed  on  that  meafure,  by  which 
means  he  once  more  incurred  the  difpleafure  of  the  people. 
Heraclides  again  made  his  advantage  of  this,  and  ha- 
rangued the  foldiers  and  failors  at  MefTana,  accufing  Di- 
on of  a  defign  to  make  himfelf  abfolute.  At  the  fame  time 
lie  privately  correfponded  with  Dionyfius,  by  means  of 
Pharax,  a  Spartan.  When  the  nobility  got  intelligence 
of  this,  there  was  a  fedition  in  the  army,  and  the  city  was 
grea'ly  diftrefied  by  want  of  provifions.  Dion  was  now  at 
a  lofs  what  meafures  to  purfue  ;  and  all  his  friends  con- 
demned him  for  ftrengthening  the  hands  of  fo  perverfe 
and  invidious  a  wretch  as  Heraclides. 

Pharax  was  encamped  at   Neopolis,  in  the  territory  of 
Agrigentum  ;  and  Dion  drew  out  the  Syracufans,  but  not 
with  an  intent  to  engage  him,  till  he  found  a  convenient 
opportunity.    This  gave  Heraclides  and  his  feamen  an  oc- 
calion  of  exclaiming  that,  he  delayed  fighting  only  that  he 
might  the  longer  continue  in  command.  He  was  forced  to 
action,    therefore,  contrary   to   his  inclinations,  and  was 
beaten.     His  lofs,  indeed,   was   fmall,  and  his  defeat  was 
owing  more  to  a  mifunderftanding  in  his  own  army  than 
to  the  fuperior  courage  of  the  enemy ;  he,  therefore,   re- 
folved-to  renew  the  engagement,  and,  after  animating  and 
encouraging  his  men  to  redeem  their  loft  credit,  he  drew 
them  up  in  form  of  battle.     In  the  evening,  however,  he 
received  intelligence   that   Heraclides  was  failing  for  Sy- 
racufe,  with  an  intent  to  poffefs  himfelf  of  the"^  city,  and  to 
ftuzt  him  out.     Upon  this  he  made  a  draught  of  the  brav- 
eft  and   moft  aclive  of  the  cavalry,  and  rode  with   fuch 
expedition,  that  he  reached  the  city  by  nine  in  the  morn- 
ing, after  a  march  of  feven  hundred  furlongs.  Heraclides, 
though  he  made  all  the  fail  he  could,  was  too  late,  and 
he  therefore  tacked  about,  and   ftood   out  to  fea.     While 
he  was  undetermined  what  courfe  to  fteer,  he  met  Ga?fi- 
lus  the  Spartan,  who  informed   him  that   he  was  fent  t# 
command  in  chief  in*  Sicily,  as  Gylippus  had  done  before. 
Heraclides    immediately   accepted   him,  and    boafted  to 
his  allies  that  he   had  found  in  this   Spartan  an  antidote 
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to  the  power  of  Dion.  At  the  fame  time  he  fent  a  herald 
to  Syracufe,  ordering  the  citizens  to  receive  Gaefilus  for 
their  general.  Dion  anfwered,  that  the  Syracu fans  had 
already  a  fufficient  number  of  generals  ;  and  that,  if  it 
were  necefTary  for  them  to  have  a  Spartan,  he  was  him- 
felf a  citizen  of  Sparta. 

Gaefilus  having  now  no  hopes  of  the  command,  waited 
upon  Dion,  and,  by  his  mediation,  reconciled  him  to  He- 
raclides.  This  reconciliation  was  confirmed  by  the  mod 
folemn  oaths,  and  Gaefilus  himfelf  was  guarantee  of  the 
treaty,  and  undertook  to  punifh  Heraclides,  in  cafe  of  any 
future  breach  of  faith.  The  Syracufans  upon  this  dis- 
charged their  navy,  as  they  found  no  advantages  from  it, 
equal  to  the  expenfe  of  keeping  it  on  foot,  and  to  thofe  in- 
conveniences it  brought  upon  them,  by  being  a  continual 
fource  of  feditions.  At  the  fame  time  they  continued  the 
iiege,  and  inverted  the  city  with  another  wall.  As  the  be- 
fieged  were  cut  off  from  further  fupplies,  when  provifions 
failed,  the  foldiers  began  to  mutiny,  fo  that  Apollocrates 
found  himfelf  under  a  neceflity  of  coming  to  terms  with 
Dion,  and  offered  to  deliver  up  the  citadel  to  him,  with 
all  the  arms  and  dores,  on  condition  that  he  might  have 
live  galleys,  and  be  permitted  to  retire  in  fafety  with  his 
mother  and  fillers.  Dion  granted  his  requed,  and  with 
thefe  he  failed  to  Dionyfms.  He  was  no  fooner  under  fail, 
than  the  whole  city  of  Syracufe  adembled  to  behold  the 
joyful  fight.  Their  hearts  were  fo  full  of  this  interesting 
event,  that  they  even  expreffed  their  anger  againd  thofe 
who  were  abfent,  and  could  not  be  witnefTes  with  what 
glory  the  fun  that  day  rofe  upon  Syracufe,  delivered  at 
lad  from  the  chains  of  flavery.  As  this  flight  of  Diony- 
fms was  one  of  the  mod  memorable  vicifiitudes  of  fortune 
that  is  recorded  in  hidory,  and  as  no  tyranny  was  ever 
more  effectually  edablifned  than  his,  how  great  mud  their 
joy  and  their  felf  complacency  have  been,  after  they  had 
dedroyed  it  by  fuch  inconfiderable  means  ! 

'When  Apollocrates  was  gone,  and  Dion  went  to  take 
pofTeflion  of  the  citadel,  the  women  could  not  wait  till  lie 
entered,  but  ran  to  meet  him  at  the  gate.  Aridomache 
.came  fird,  leading  Dion's  fen,  and  Arete  followed  her  in 
tears,  fearful  and  apprehenfive  of  meeting  her  huiband, 
after  (he  had  been  io  long  in  the  polTelTion  of  another. 
Dion  fird  embraced  his  filter,  then  his  fon  ;  after  which, 
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Ariitomache  pre  Tented  Arete  to  him,  with  this  addrefs  : 
%<  Your  banifhment,  Dion,  made  us  all  equally  miferable. 
"  Your  return,  and  your  fuccefs,  have  made  us  all  happy, 
u  except  her  whom  I  had  the  misfortune  to  fee,  by  cruel 
'<  compulfion,  given  to  another,  while  you  were  yet  alive. 
"  We  are  now  entirely  in  your  difpofal  ; — but  how  will 
*<  you  determine  concerning  this  unhappy  woman  ? — And 
"  how  muftflie  falute  you  ?— As  her  uncle,  or  as  her  huf- 
"  band  ?"— Dion  was  affected  by  this  tender  interceffion, 
and  wept.  He  embraced  Arete  with  great  affection,  put 
his  fon  into  her  hands,  and  defired  her  to  retire  to  his  own 
houfe,  where  he  purpofed  to  refide  ;  for  the  city  he  im- 
mediately delivered  up  to  the  Syracufans. 

All  things  had  now  fucceeded  to  his  wim  ;  but  he,  by 
no  means,  fought  to  reap  the  firft  advantages  of  his  good 
fortune.  His  firft  object  was  to  gratify  his  friends,  to  re- 
ward his  allies,  and  to  give  his  fellow  citizens  and  foreign 
foldiers  proper  marks  of  his  favor,  in  which  his  munifi- 
cence even  exceeded  his  abilities.  As  to  himfelf,  lie  lived 
in  a  plain  anci  frugal  manner,  which,  on  this  occafion,  in 
particular  was  univerfally  admired.  For  while  the  fame  of 
his  actions,  and  the  -reputation  of  his  valor  was  fpread 
through  Sicily  and  Greece,  he  feemed  rather  to  live  with 
Plato  m  the  fparing  iiinplicity  of  the  academic  life,  than 
among  foldiers,  who  look  upon  every  fpecies  of  luxury  as 
a  compenfation  for  the  toils  and  dangers  of  war.  Though 
Plato  himfelf  wrote  to  him,  that  theeyes  of  the  whole  world 
were  upon  him,  he  feems  not  to  have  carried  his  attentions 
beyond  one  particular  part  of  one  city,  the  academy.  His 
judges  in  that  fociety,  he  knew,  would  notfo  much  regard 
the  greatnefs  of  his  performances,  his  courage,  or  hi*  vic- 
tories, as  that  temper  of  mind  with  which  he  bore  prof- 
perity,  and  that  moderation  with  which  he  fuftained  his  hap- 
pier fortunes.  He  did  not  in  the  leaft  relax  the  feverity  of 
his  manners  ;  he  kept  the  fame  referve  to  the  people, 
though  condefcenfion  was,  at  this  time,  politically  neceffary  ; 
and  though  Plato,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  had  expoft- 
ulated  with  him  on  this  account,  and  told  him,  that  aujler- 
i'tj  nx>a$  the  co?npanion  offolitude.  He  had  certainly  a  nat- 
ural antipathy  to  complaifance  ^  and  he  had  moreover 
a  defign,  by  his  own  example,  to  reform  the  manners  of 
the  Syracufans,  which  were  become  vain,  difTolute,  and 
immodeft.    Heraclides  once  tnore  began  to  oppofe.  him, 
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Dion  fent  for  him  to  attend  at  the  council  ;  and  he  made 
anfwer,  that  he  would  not  attend  in  any   other  capacitv 
than  as  a  private  citizen,  at  a  public  affembly.    Soon  after 
this  he  impeached  Dion  of  declining  to  demolish  the  cita- 
del, and  of  preventing  the  people  from  opening  the  tomb 
of  Dionyfius,  and  dragging  out  the  body.  He  accufed  him 
likewife   of  fending  for  counfellors  and  minifters  to  Co- 
rinth, in  contempt  of  his  fellow  citizens.     And  it  is  true, 
that  he  had  engaged  fome  Corinthians  to  afiift  him  in  fet- 
tling his  plan  of  government.     His  intention  was  to  re- 
train the  unlimited  power  of  the  popular  adminift ration, 
(which  cannot  properly  be  called  a  government,  but,  as 
Plato  terms  it,  a   ware-houfe  of  governments*)  and  to  ef- 
tablifh  the  conftitution  on  the  Lacedaemonian  and  Cretan 
plan.     This  was  a  mixture  of  the  regal  and  popular  gov- 
ernments, or  rather  an  ariftocracy.     Dion  knew  that  the 
Corinthians  were  governed  chiefly  by  the  nobility,  and 
that  the  influence  of  the  people  rather  interfered.  He  fore- 
faw  that  Heraclides  would  be   no  inconfiderable  impedi- 
ment to  his  fcheme.     He  knew  him  to  be  factious,  turbu- 
lent, and  inconftant  ;  and  he,  therefore,   gave  hirn  up  to 
thofe  who  advifed  to  kill  him,  though  he  had  before  faved 
him  out  of  their  hands.     Accordingly  they  broke  into  his 
houfe,  and  murdered  him.     His   death  was,   at  firft,  re- 
fented  by  the  citizens  ;  but  when  Dion  gave  him  a  mag- 
nificent funeral,  attended  the  dead  body  with  his  foldiers, 
and   pronounced  an  oration   to  the  people,  their  refent- 
ment  went  off.     Indeed,  they  were  fenfible  that  the  city 
would  never  be  at  peace  whilft  the  competitions  of  Dion 
and  Heraclides  fubfifted. 

Dion  had  a  friend  named  Calippus,  an  Athenian,  with 
whom  he  firft  became  acquainted,  not  on  account  of  his  lite- 
rary merit,  but,  according  to  Plato,  becaufe  he  happened 
to  be  introduced  by  him  to  fome  religious  rnyfteries.  He 
had  always  attended  him  in  the  army,  and  was  in  great 
efteem.  He  was  the  firft  of  his  friends,  who  marched 
along  with  him  into  Syracufe,  with  a  garland  on  his 
head,  and  he  had  diftinguifhed  himfelf  in  every  action. 
This  man  finding  that  Dion's  chief  friends  had  fallen  in 
the  war ;  that,  fmce  the  death  of  Heraclides,  the  popular 
party  was  without  a  leader,  and  that  he  himfelf  flood  in 
great  favor  with  the  army,  formed  an  execrable  defign 
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againft  the  life  of  his  benefa&or .  His  object  Was  certainly 
the  fupreme  command  in  Sicily,  though  fome  fay  he  %vas 
bribed  to  it  with  twenty  talents.  For  this  purpofe  he  drew 
feveral  of  the  foldiers  into  a  confpiracy  againft  Dion,  and, 
his  plot  was  conducted  in  a  moft  artful  manner.  He  con- 
stantly informed  Dion  of  what  he  heard,  or  pretended  to 
hear  faid  againft  him  in  the  army.  By  this  means  he 
obtained  fuch  confidence,  that  he  was  allowed  to  converfe 
privately  with  whom  he  thought  proper,  and  tofpeakwith 
the  utmoft  freedom  againft  Dion,  that  he  might  difcover 
his  fecret  enemies.  Thus,  in  a  fhort  time  he  drew  about 
him  all  the  feditious  and  difcontented  citizens ;  and  if  any 
one  of  different  principles  informed  Dion  that  his  integrity 
had  been  tried,  he  gave  himfelf  no  concern  about  it,as  that 
point  had  already  been  fettled  with  Calippus. 

While  this  confpiracy  was  on  foot,  Dion  had  a  mon- 
ftrous  and  dreadful  apparition.  As  he  was  meditating  one 
evening  alone  in  the  portico  before  his  houfe,  he  heard  a 
fudden  noife,  and,  turning  about,  perceived  (for  it  was 
not  yet  dark)  a  woman  of  gigantic  fize  at  the  end  of  the 
portico,  in  the  form  of  one  of  the  furies,  as  they  are  rep- 
refented  on  the  theatre^  fweeping  the  floor  with  a  broom. 
In  his  terror  and  amazement  he  fent  for  fome  of  his  friends,, 
and,  informing  them  of  this  prodigy,  defired  they  would 
ftay  with  him  during  the  night.  His  mind  was  in  the  ut- 
moft diforder,  and  he  was  apprehenfive,  that,  if  they  left 
him,  the  fpeclre  would  appear  again  ;  but  he  favvitno 
more.  Soon  after  this,  his  only  fon,  who  was  now  almoft 
grown  up  to  manhood,  upon  fome  childim  difpleafure,  or 
frivolous  affront,  threw  himfelf  from  the  top  of  the  houfe,. 
and  was  killed* upon  the  fpot. 

WhileDion  was  in  this  diftrefs,  Calippus  was  ripening 
the  confpiracy  ;  and,  for  this  purpofe,  he  propagated  a  re- 
port in  Syracufe,  that  Dion,  being  now  childlefs,  had 
determined  to  adopt  Apollocrates,  the  fon  of  Dionyfius, 
who  was  nephew  tb  his  wife,  and  grandfon  to  his  flfter.- 
The  plot;  however,  whs  now  fufpected  both  by  Dion,  his 
wife,  and  fifter.  Dion,  who  had  ftained  his  honor,  had 
tarnifhed  his  glories,  by  the  murder  of  Heraelides,  had, 
as  we  may  fuppofe,  his  anxieties  on  that  account  ;  and  he 
would  frequently  declare,  that  rather  than  live,  not  only 
in  fear  of  his  enemks,  but  hi  fufpicion  of  his  friends,,  he 
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would  die  a  thoufand  deaths,  and  freely  open  his  bofom  to 
the  affaffin. 

When  Calippus  found  the  women  inquifitive  and  fufpi- 
cious,  he  was  afraid  of  the  confequence,  and  afTerted,  with 
tears,  his  own  integrity,  offering  to  give  them  any  pledge 
of  his  fidelity  they  might  defire.  They  required  that  he 
would  take  the  great  oath  ;  the  form  of  which  is  as  fol- 
lows :  The  perfon  who  takes  it  goes  down  into  the  temple 
of  the  Thefmophori,  where,  after  the  performance  of  fome 
religious  ceremonies,  he  puts  on  the  purple  robe  of  Prof- 
erpine,  and,  holding  a  flaming  torch  in  his  hand,  proceeds 
on  the  oath.  All  this  Calippus  did  without  hesitation  ; 
and  to  mow  with  what,  contempt  he  held  the  goddefs,  he 
appointed  the  execution  of  his  confpiracy  on  the  day  of  her 
feftival.  Indeed,  he  could  hardly  think  that  even  this 
would  enhance  his  guilt,  or  render  him  more  obnoxious  to 
the  goddefs,  when  he  was  the  very  perfon  who  had  before 
initiated  Dion  in  her  facredmyfteries. 

The  confpiracy  was  now  fupported  by  numbers  ;  and 
as  Dion  was  furrounded  by  his  friends,  in  the  apartment 
where  he  ufually  entertained  them,  the  confpirators  in- 
verted the  houfe,  fome  fecuring  the  doors,  and  others  the 
windows.  The  affaffins,  who  were  Zacynthians,  came  in 
unarmed,  in  their  ordinary  drefs.  Thofe  who  remained 
without  made  faft  the  doors.  The  Zacynthians  then  fell 
upon  Dion,  and  endeavored  to  ftrangle  him  ;  buf  not  fuc- 
ceeding  in  this,  they  called  for  a  fword.  No  one,  how- 
ever, durft  open  the  door  ;  for  Dion  had  many  friends 
about  him  ;  yet  they  had,  in  effect,  nothing  to  fear  from 
thefe  ;  for  each  concluded,  that,  by  giving  up  Dion,  he 
ihould  confult  his  own  fafety.  When  they  had  waited 
fome  time,  Lycon,  a  Syracufan,  put  a  fhort  fword  through 
the  window  into  the  hands  of  a  Zacynthian,  who  fell 
upon  Dion,  already  ftunned  and  fenfelefs,  and  cut  his 
throat  like  a  victim  at  the  altar.  His  fifter,  and  his 
wife,  who  was  pregnant,  they  imprifoned.  In  this  un- 
happy fituation  ihe  fell  in  labor,  and  was  delivered  of  a 
fon,  whom  they  ventured  to  preferve  ;  for  Calippus  was 
too  much  embroiled  by  his  own  affairs  to  attend  to  them, 
and  the  keepers  of  the  prifon  were  prevailed  on  to  connive 
at  it. 

After  Dion  was  cut  off,  and  Calippus  had  the  whols 
government  of  Syracufe  in  his  haniis,  he  had  the  pre^ 
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fumption  to  write  to  the  Athenians,  whom,  after  the  gods, 
he  ought  of  all  others  to  have  dreaded,  polluted  as  he  was 
with  the  murder  of  his  benefactor.  But  it  has  been  ob- 
served, with  great  truth,  of  that  ftate,  that  its  good  men 
are  the  beft,  and  its  bad  men  the  word  in  the  world.  As 
the  foil  of  Attica  produces  the  fined  honey,  and  the.  moft 
fatal  poifons.  The  fuccefs  of  Calippus  did  not  long  re- 
proach the  indulgence  of  the  gods.  He  foon  received  the 
punifhment  he-  deferved  ;  for,  in  attempting  to  take  Ca- 
tana,  he  loft  Syracufe  ;  upon  which  occafion  he  faid,  that 
he  had  loft  a  city,  and  got  a  cheefe  grater.*  Afterwards, 
at  the  fiege  ofMeftana,  moft  of  his  men  were  cut  off,  and, 
amongft  the  reft,  the  murderers  of  Dion.  As  he  was  re- 
fufed  admilfion  by  every  city  in  Sicily,  and  univerfally 
hated  and  defpifed,  he  pafTed  into  Italy,  and  made  him- 
felf  mafter  of  Rhegium  ;  but  being  no  longer  able  to 
maintain  his  foldiers,  he  was  (lain  by  Leptines  and  Poly- 
perchon  with  the  very  fame  fword  with  which  Dion  had 
been  aiTaffinated  ;  for  it  was  known  by  the  iize  (being 
fhort,  like  the  Spartan  fwords)  and  by  the  curious  work- 
manfliip.  Thus  Calippus  received  the  punifhment  due 
to  his  crimes. 

When  Ariftomache  and  Arete  were  releafed  out  oFprif- 
on,  they  were  received  by  Icetes,  a  Syracufan,  a  friend 
of  Dion's,  who,  for  fometime,  entertained  them  with  hof- 
pitality  and  good  faith.  Afterwards,  however,  being 
prevailed  on  by  the  enemies  of  Dion,  he  put  them  on 
board  a  veflel,  under  pretence  of  fending  them  to  the  Pe- 
loponnefus  ;  but  privately  ordered  the  failors  to  kill  them 
in  thepaftage,  and  throw  the  bodies  overboard.  Others 
fay,  that  they  and  the  infant  were  thrown  alive  into  the 
fea.  This  wretch  too  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  villainy  ; 
for  he  was  put  to  death  by  Timoleon  ;  and  the  Sy~ 
racufans,  to  revenge  Dion,  flew  his  two  daughters  ;  of 
which  I  have  made  more  particular  mention  in  the  life  of 
Timoleon. 

*  But  the  word  which- fignifies  a  ehecfe  grater  in  Greek  is  nak 
C&t&tiCi  but  Pata?ie. 
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X  HE  great  anceftor  of  Marcus  Brutus  was  that  Junius 
Brutus  to  whom  the  ancient  Romans  erecled  a  ftatue  of 
brafs,  and  placed  it  in  the  capitol  amongft  their  kings. 
He  was  reprefented  with  a  drawn  fword  in  his  hand,  to 
fignify  the  fpirit  and  firmnefs  with  which  he  vanquifhed 
the  Tarquins  ;  but,  hard  tempered,  like  the  fteel  of  which 
that  fword  was  compofed,  and  in  no  degree  humanized  by 
education,  the  fame  obdurate  feverity  which  impelled  him 
againft  the  tyrant,  fhut  up  his  natural  affection  from  his- 
chiidren,  when  he  found  thofe  children  confpiring  for  the 
fupport  of  tyranny.  On  the  contrary,  that  Brutus,  whofe 
life  we  are  now  writing,  had  all  the  advantages  that  arife 
from  the  cultivation  of  philofophy.  To  his  fpirit,  which 
was  naturally  fedate  and  mild,  he  gave  vigor  and  activity 
by  conftant  application.  Upon  the  whole,  he  was  happily 
formed  to  virtue,  both  by  nature  and  education*  Even 
the  partizans  of  Caefar  afcribed  to  him  every  thing  that 
had  the  appearance  of  honor  or  generality  in  the  confpir- 
acy,  and  all  that  was  of  a  contrary  complexion  they  laid 
to  the  charge  of  CafTius  ;  who  was,  indeed,  the  friend  and 
relation  of  Brutus,  but  by  no  means  refembled  him  in  the 
Simplicity  of  his  manners.  It  is  univerfally  allowed,  that 
his  mother,  Servilia,  was  defcended  from  Servilius  Ahalay 
who,  when  Spurius  Maelius  feditiouflyafpiredto  the  mon- 
archy, went  up  to  him  in  the  forum,  under  a  pretence  of 
bufinefs,  and,  as  Melius  inclined  his  head  to  hear  what  he 
would  fay,  frabbed  him  with  a  dagger,  which  he  had 
concealed  for  the  purpofe.*  But  the  partizans  of  Casfar 
would  not  allow  that  he  was  defcended  from  Junius  Bru- 
tus, whofe  family,  they  faid,  was  extinct  with  his  two 
fons.f  Marcus  Brutus,  according  to  them,  was  a  ple- 
beian, defcended  from  one  Brutus,  a  fteward,  of  mean 
extraction  \  and  that  the  family  had  but  lately  rifen  to  any 
dignity  in  the   ftate.     On  the  contrary,  Pofidonius,  the 

*  Livy,  and  other  hifforians,  relate  this  affair  differently.  Some 
of  them  fay  confidently,  that  Servilius,  who  was  then  general  of  th& 
korie5  put  Maelius  to  death  by  orderof  Cincinnatus  the  dictator. 

t,  Of  this  number  is  Dionyfius  of  Balicarnaffus. 
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yhilofopher,  agrees  with  thofe  historians,  who  fay,  that 
iinius  Brutus  had  a  third  Ton,  who  was  an  infant  when 
his  brothers  were  put  to  death,  and  that  Marcus  Brutus 
was  defcended  from  him.  He  further  tells  us,  that  there 
were  feveral  illuftrious  perfons  of  that  family  in  his  time, 
with  whom  he  was  well  acquainted,  and  who  very  much 
refembled  the  ftatue  of  Junius  Brutus.* 

Cato,  the  philofopher,  was  brother  to  Servilia,  the 
mother  of  Brutus,  who  greatly  admired  and  imitated 
the  virtues  of  his  uncle,  and  married  his  daughter  Por- 
cia  . 

Brutus  was  acquainted  with  all  the  fects  of  the  Greek 
philofophers,and  underilood  their  drocl:rines;  but  the  Pla- 
tonics ftood  higheft  in  his  efteem.  He  had  no  great 
opinion  either  of  the  new,  or  of  the  middle  academy  j  but 
applied  himfelf  wholly  to  the  ftudiesof  the  ancient.  An- 
tiochus,  of  Afcalon,  was  therefore  his  favorite,  and  he 
entertained  his  brother  Arifton  in  his  own  houfe  ;  a  man, 
who,  though  inferior  to  fome  of  the  philosophers  in  learn- 
ing, was  equal  to  the  firfl  of  them  in  modeily,  prudence, 
and  gentlenefs  of  manners.  Empylus,  who  likewife  lived 
with  Brutus,  as  we  find  in  his  own  epiftles,  and  in  thofe 
of  his  friends,  was  an  orator,  and  left  a  fhort,  but  a 
well  written  narrative  of  'the  death  of  Casikr,  entitled 
Brutus: 

Brutus  fpoke  with  great  ability  in  Latin,  both  in  the 
field  and  at  the  bar.  In  Greek  he  afFe6red  the  fententicus 
and  laconic  way.  There  are  feveral  inftances  of  this  in 
his  epiftles.  Thus,  in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  he  wrote 
to  the  Pergamenians.  "  I  hear  you  have  given  money  to 
M  Dolabella.  If  you  gave  it  willingly,  you  muft  own, 
"  you  injured  me  ;  if  unwillingly,  fhow  it  by  giving 
"  willingly  to  me. "  Thus,  on  another  occafton,  to  the 
Samians.  "  Your  deliberations  are  tedious ;  your  adtions 
*'  flow  ;  what,  think  you,  will  be  the  confequence  ?" 
Of  the  Patareans,  thus  :  "  The  Xanthians  rejected  my 
"  kindnefs,  and  defperately  made  their  country  their 
"  grave.      The  Patareans  confidepl  in  me,  and  retained 

♦There  were  feveral  diftinguifJied  perfons  of  this  family  in  the 
year  of  Rome  558  ;  fome  of  whom  oppofed  the  abrogation  of  thg 
Oppianlaw,  and  werebefieged  by  the  Roman  women  in  their  ho vU 
es.     Livy,  1.  xxxiv.  Val  Ate.  \x  i*, 
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*4  their  liberty.  It  is  in  your  own  choice  to  imitate  the 
li  prudence  of  the  Patareans,  or  to  faffer  the  fate  of  the 
4<  Xanthians."  .  And  fuch  is  the  ityle  of  his  moft  re- 
markable letters. 

While  he  was  yet  very  young,  he  accompanied  Cato  to 
Cyprus,  in  the  expedition  againlt  Ptolemy.  After  Ptole- 
my had  killed  himfelf,  Cato  being  retained  by  bufinefs 
in  the  ifle  of  Rhodes,  fent  Caninius  to  fecure  the  king's 
treafure  ;  but  fufpecting  his  fidelity,  he  wrote  to  Brutus 
to  fail  immediately  to  Cyprus  from  Pamphylia  ;  where, 
after  a  fit  of  ficknefs,  he  flaid  for  the  reeftablimment  of 
his  health.  He  obeyed  the  order  with  reluclance,  both 
out  of  refpecl*  to  -Caninius,  who  was  fuperfeded  with  dif- 
grace,  and  becaufe  he  thought  the  employment  illiberal, 
and  by  no  means  proper  for  a  young  man  who  was  in  pur* 
fuit  of  philofophy.  Neverthelefs  he  executed  the  com- 
imffion  with  fuch  diligence,  that  he  had  the  approbation 
of  Cato  ;  and  having  turned  the  effects  of  Ptolemy  into 
ready  money,  he  brought  the  greateft  part  of  it  to 
Rome. 

When  Rome  was  divided  into  two  fa&ions,  and  Pom- 
pey  and  Csefar  were  in  arms  againft  each  other,  it  was  gen- 
erally believed  that  Brutus  would  join  Caefar,  becaufe  his 
father  had  been  put  to  death  by  Pompey.  However,  he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  facrifice  his  refentments  to  the  in- 
tereft  of  his  country  ;  and  judging  Pompey's  to  be  the  bet- 
ter caufe,  he  joined  his  party  ;  though  before,  he  would 
not  even  falute  Pompey  when  he  met  him  ;  efteeming  it  a 
crime  to  have  any  converfation  with  the  murderer  of  his 
father.  He  now  looked  upon  him  as  the  head  of  the  com- 
monwealth ;  and,  therefore,  lifting  under  his  banner,  he 
failed  for  Sicily  in  quality  of  lieutenant  to  Seltius,  who 
was  governor  of  the  ifland.  There,  however,  he  found 
no  opportunity  to  diftinguifh  himfelf;  and  being  inform- 
ed that  Pompey  and  Csefar  were  encamped  near  each  oth-t 
er,  and  preparing  for  that  battle  on  which  the  whole  em- 
pire depended,  he  went  voluntarily  into  Macedonia  to  have 
his  mare  in  the  danger.  Pompey,  it  is  faid,  was  fo  much 
furprifed  and  pleafed  with  his  coming,  that  he  rofe  to 
embrace  him  in  the  prefence  of  his  guards,  and  treated 
him  with  as  much  refpect  as  if  he  had  been  his  fuperior. 
During  the  time  that  he  was  in  camp,  thofe  hours  that  he 
did  not  fpend  with  Pompey,  he  employed  in  reading  and 
ftudy  -,  and  thus  he  paifed  the  day  before  the  battle  of 
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Pharfalia.  It  was  the  middle  of  fummer,  the  heats  were 
intenfe  ;  the  marfhy  fituation  of  the  camp  difagreeable, 
and  his  tent  bearers  were  long  in  coming.  Neverthelefs, 
though  extremely  harafled  and  fatigued,  he  did  not  anoint 
himfelf  till  noon  ;  and  then  taking  a  morfel  of  bread,  while 
others  were  at  reft,  or  mufingon  the  event  of  the  enfuing 
day,  he  employed  himfelf  till  the  evening  in  writing  an  ep- 
itome of  Polybius. 

Caefar,  it  is  faid,  had  fo  high  an  efteern  for  him,  that 
he  ordered  his  officers  by  all  means  to  fave  him,  if  he 
would  furrender  himfelf ;  and,  if  he  refufed,  to  let  him  ef- 
cape  with  his  life.  Some  have  placed  thiskindnefs  to  the 
account  of  Servilia,  the  mother  of  Brutus,  with  whom 
Caefar  had  connexions  of  a  tender  nature  in  the  early  part 
of  his  life.*  Befides,  as  this  amour  was  in  full  blow 
about  the  time  when  Brutus  was  born,  Caefar  had  fome 
reafon  to  believe  he  might  be  his  Ion.  The  intrigue  was 
notorious:  When  the  fenate  was  debating  on  the  dan- 
gerous  confpiracy  of  Cataline,  Cato  and  Caefar,  who  took 
different  fides  of  the  queftion,  happened  to  fit  near  each 
other.  In  the  midft  of  the  bufinefs,  a  note  was  brought- 
to  Caefar  from  without,  which  he  read  fileufiy  to  himfelf; 
Cato,  hereupon,  loudly  accufed  Csefar  of  receiving  letters 
from  the  enemies  of  the  commonwealth  j  and  Caeiar  find- 
ing that  it  had  ©ccaftoned  a  difturbance  in  the  fenate,  de- 
livered the  note  to  Cato  as  he  had  received  it.  Cato,  when 
he  found  it  to  be  nothing  but  a  lewd  letter  from  his  own 
fitter  Servilia,  threw  it  back  again  to  Csefar.  "Take  it, 
*■  you  fot,"  faid  he,  and  went  on  with  the  public  bufinefs. 

After  the  battle  of  Pharfalia,  when  Pompey  was  fled 
towards  the  fea,  and  Caefar  was  ftorming  the  camp,  Bru- 
tus efcaped  through  one  of  the  gates,  and  fled  into  a 
watery  marfh,  where  lie  hid  himfelf  amongft  the  reeds. 
From  thence  he  ventured  out  in  the  night,  and  got  fafe 
to  Lariffa.  From  Lariffa  he  wrote  to  Ca?far,who  exprefTed 
the  greateft  pleafure  in  hearing  of  his  fafety,  fent  for  him, 

*  Thefe  connexions  were  well  known.  Caefar  made  her  a  pres- 
ent, on  a  certain  occafion.  of  a  pearl  which  coft  him  near  50,0001. 
In  the  civil  wars  he  affigned  to  her  a  confiscated  eftatcfor  a  mere  tri- 
fle ;  and  when  the  people  expreiled  their  fur  p  rife  at  its  cheapness. 
Cicero  faid  humoroufly,,^o  melius  cmptavi  fciatis,  Tertia  dedutta  cjl% 
Tcrtia  was  a  daughter  of  Servilia's,  and  dedutta  was  a  term  in  the 
procuring  bufinefs. 
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and  entertained  him  amongft  the  flrft  of  his  friends. 
When  no  one  could  give  account  which  way  Pompey  was 
fled,  Casfar  walked  for  fome  time  alone  with  Brutus,  to 
Con  fill  t  his  opinion  ;  and  finding  that  it  was  for  Egypt, 
he  rejected  the  opinions  of  the  reft,  and  directed,  his  march 
for  that  country.  Pompey  had,  indeed,  taken  the  route 
of  Egypt,  as  Brutus  conjectured  ;  but  he  had  already  met 
his  fate. 

Brutus  had  fo  much  influence  with  Ceefar,  that  he  re- 
conciled him  to  his  friend  Caftius  ;  and  when  he  fpoke  in 
behalf  of  the  king  of  Africa,  though  there  were  many  im- 
peachments againft  him,  he  obtained  for  him  a  great  part 
of  his  kingdom.*  '  When  he  flrft  began  fo  fpeak  on  this 
occafion,  Cselar  faid,  "  I  know  not  what  this  young  man 
"  intends,  but  whatever  it  is  he  intends  it  ilrongly." 
His  mind  was  fteady  and  not  eafily  moved  by  entreaties. 
His  principles  were  reafon,  and  honor,  and  virtue  ;  and 
the  ends  to  which  thefe  direfted  him,  he  profecuted  with 
fo  much  vigor,  that  he  feldom  failed  of  fuccefs.  No  flat- 
tery could  induce  him  to  attend  to  unjuft  petitions  ;  and 
though  that  ductility  of  mind  which  maybe  wrought  upon 
by  the  impudence  of  importunity,  is  by  fome  called  good 
nature,  heconfidered  it  as  the  greateft  difgrace.  He  ufed 
to  fay,  that  he  fufpecled  thofe  who  could  refufe  no  fa- 
vors, had  not  very  honeftly  employed  the  flower  of  their 
youth. 

Caefar,  previouily  to  his  expedition  into  Africa,  againft 
Cato  and  Scipio,  appointed  Brutus  to  the  government  of 
Gallio  Cifalpina.  And  this  was  very  fortunate  for  that 
particular  province.  For  while  the  inhabitants  of  other 
provinces  were  opprefTed  and  treated  like  flaves,  by  the 
violence  and  rapacity  of  their  governors,  Brutus  behaved 
with  fo  much  kindnefs  to  the  people  under  his  jurifdiftion, 
that  they  wrere  in  fome  meafure  indemnified  for  their  for- 
mer fufferings.  Yet  he  afcribed  every  thing  to  the  good- 
nefs  of  C<efar  ;  and  it  was  no  fmall  gratification  to  the  lat- 
ter to  rind,  on  his  return  through  Italy,  not  only  Brutus 
himfelf,  but  all  the  cities  under  his  command,  ready  to  at- 
tend Ills  prcgrefs,  and  induftrious  to  do  him  honor. 

As  there  were  ieveral  prastorfnips  vacant,  it   was  the 
general  opinion,  that  the    chief  or    them,  which  is  the 

*  Plutarch  mull  here  be  miftaken.     It  was  Diotarus,  and  not  the 
king  of  Africa,  that  Brutus  pleaded  for. 
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prretorfliip  of  the  city,   would  be   conferred  either  on 
Brutus,  or  on   Caflius.     Some  fay  that   this  competition 
heightened  the  variance  that  had  already  taken  place  be^. 
tween  Brutus  and  Caflius  ;  for  there  was  a  mifunderttand- 
ing  between  them,  though  Caflius  was  allied  to  Brutus  by 
marrying  his  fitter  Junia.     Others  fay,  that  this  competi- 
tion was  a   political   manoeuvre  of  Csefar's,  who  had  en- 
couraged it  by  favoring  both  their  hopes  in  private.     Be 
that  as  it  may,  Brutus  had  little  more  than  the  reputation 
of  his  virtue  to  fet   againfl  the  gallant  actions  performed 
by  Caflius  in  the  Parthian  war.     Csefar  weighed  the  mer- 
its of  each  ;  and  after  confulting  with  his  friends,  "  Caf- 
"  fius,"  he  faid,  "  has  thebetter  title  to  it,  notwithstanding, 
"  Brutus  mutt  have  the  firtt  pra2torfhip.}>     Another  prae- 
torfhip  was,  therefore,  given  to  Caflius  ;  but  he  was  not 
fo  much  obliged  by  this  as  offended  by  the  lofs  of  the  firtt. 
Brutus  had,  or  at  leaft  might  have  had, -equal  influence 
with  Caefar  in  every  thing  elfe  ;  he  might  have  ftood  the 
firtt  in  authority   and  interefl,    but   he  was  drawn  off  by 
Caflius's  party.     Not  that  he  was  perfectly  reconciled  to 
Caflius,  fince  the  competition  for  the   praetorial   appoint- 
ments ;  but  he  liflened*to  his  friends,  who  were  perpetu- 
ally adviiing  him,  not  to-be  foothed  or  cajoled  by  Caefar ; 
but  to   reject  the  civilities  of  a  tyrant,  whofe  object  was 
not  to  reward,  but  to  difarm  his  virtue.  On  the  other  hand, 
Csefar  had  his  fufpicions,    and   Brutus  his  accufers  ;  yet 
the  former  thought  he  had  lefs  to  fear  from  his  fpirit,  his 
authority,  and  his  connexions,  than  he  had  to  hope  from 
his  houefty.     When  he  was  told  that  Antony  and  Dola- 
bella  had  fome  dangerous  confpiracy  on  foot,  V  It  is  not,'* 
.  faid  he,  "the  fleek  and  fat  men  that  I  fear,  but  the  pale 
"  and  the  lean  ;"  meaning  Brutus  and   Caflius.     After- 
wards, when  he  was  advifed  to  beware  of  Brutus,  he  laid 
his  hand  upon  his  breaft,  and   faidf  "  Do  not  you  think, 
"  then,  that  Brutus  will  wait  till  I  have  done  with   this 
"  poor  body  ?"  as  if  he  thought  Brutus  the  only  proper 
perfon  to  fucceed  him  in  his  immenfe  power.     Indeed  it 
is  extremely   probable  that   Brutus  would  have  been  the 
firtt  man  in  Rome,  could  he  have  had  patience  awhile  to 
be  the  fecond,  and  have  waited  till  time  had   watted  the 
power  of  Caefar,  and   dimmed   the   luttre  of  his  great 
actions.     But   Gatlms;  a.  man   of  violent  paflions,  and  an 
enemy  to   Casfar,    rather  from  perfonal  than  political  ha- 
tred, Mill  urged  him  againft  the  dictator.     It  was  univer- 
Yau  V.  Z 
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fally  faid,  that  Brutus  hated  the  imperial  power,  and  that 
Caflius  hated  the  emperor.  Caflius,  indeed,  pretended 
that  Caefar  had  injured  him.  He  complained  that  the 
lions  which  he  had  procured  when  he  was  nominated 
aedile,  and  which  he  had  fent  to  Megara,  Csefar  had 
taken  and  converted  to  his  own  ufe,  having  found  them 
there  when  that  city  was  taken  by  Calanus.  Thofe  lions, 
it  is  faid,  were  very  fatal  to  the  inhabitants  ;  for  as  foon  as 
their  city  was  taken,  they  opened  their  dens,  and  un- 
chained them  in  the  ftreets,  that  they  might  flop  the  ir- 
ruption of  the  enemy  ;  but  inftead  of  that  they  fell  upon 
the  citizens,  and  tore  them  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  their 
very  enemies  were  ft  reck  with  horror.  Seme  fay  that  this 
was  the  principal  motive  with  Caflius  for  confpiring  againft 
Caefar  ;  but  they  are  ftrangely  miftaken.  Caflius  had  a 
natural  averfion  to  the  whole  race  of  tyrants,  which  he 
mowed  even  when  he  was  at  fchool  with  Fauftus,  the  fon 
of  Sylla.  When  Fauftus  was  boafting  amongft  the  boys 
of  the  unlimited  power  of  his  father,  Caflius  rofe  and 
ftruck  him  on  the  face.  The  friends  and  tutors  of  Fauftus 
would  have  taken  upon  themfelves  to  punifh  the  infuit  ; 
but  Pompey  prevented  it,  and,  fending  for  the  boys,  ex- 
amined them  himfelf.  Upon  which  CaiTius  faid,  u  Come 
u  along  Fauftus  !  repeat,  if  you  dare,  before  Pompey, 
<l  the  expreflions  which  provoked  me,  that  I  may  punifh 
«  you  in  the  fame  manner."  Such  was  the  difpofition  of 
Caflius. 

But  Brutus  was  animated  to  this  undertaking,  by  the 
perfuafion  of  his  friends,  by  private  intimationsand  anon- 
ymous letters.  Under  the  ilatue  of  his  anceftor,  who  de- 
stroyed the  Tarquins,was  placed  a  paper  with  thefe  words  : 
O  that  <w e  had  a  Brutus  noew  !  Oh  that  Brutus  ivere  no<vj 
alive  !  His  own  tribunal  on  which  be  fat  as  pnetor,  was 
continually  filled  writh  fuch  inferiptions  as  thefe  :  Brutus  > 
thoujleepcft  !  Thou  art  not  a  true  Brutus  !  The  fycophants 
of  Caefar  were  the  occafion  of  this  ;  for,  amongft  other 
invidious  diftinctions  which  they  paid  him,  they  crowned 
his  fiatues  by  night,  that  the  people  might  falute  him 
king,  inftead  of  dictator.  However,  it  had  a  contrary  ef- 
fect^ as  I  have  fhown  more  at  large  in  the  life  of  Cae- 
far. . 

When  Caflius  folicited  his  friends  to  engage  in  the 
conspiracy,  thev  all  confented,  on  condition  that  Brutus 
would  take  the  lead.     They  concluded   that  it  was  not 
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ilrength  of  hands,  or  refolution,  that  they  wanted,  but  the 
countenance  of  a  man  of  reputation,  to  prefide  at  thk; 
iacrifice,  and  to  juftify  the  deed.  They  were  fenfible 
that,  without  him,  they  fhould  neither  proceed  with  fpir- 
it,  nor  efcape  fufpicion  when  they  had  effected  their  pur- 
pofe.  The  world,  they  knew,  would  conclude,  that  if 
the  action  had  been  honorable,  Brutus  would  not  .have 
refufed  to  engage  in  it.  Caffius  having  confidered  thefe 
things,  determined  to  pay  Brutus  the  rirfr.  viiit  after  the 
quarrel  that  had  been  between  them  ;  and  as  loon  as  the 
compliments  of  reconciliation  were  over,  he  afked  him, 
"  Whether  he  intended  to  be  in  the  fenate  on  the  calends 
*'  of  March  ;  for  it  was  reported,"  he  faid,  "  that  Cse- 
"  far's  friends  defigned  to  move  that  he  fhould  be  declar- 
w  ed  king  I"  Brutus  anfwered,  "  He  ihould  not  be 
"  there  ;"  and  Caffius  replied,  M  But  what  if  they  fhould 
"  fend  for  us  ?"  "  It  would  then,"  faid  Brutus,  "  be  my 
€t  duty  not  only  to  fpeak  againft  it,  but. to  facrificc  my  life 
i(  for  the  liberties  of  Rome."  Caffius,  encouraged  by 
this,  proceeded  : — M  But  what  Roman  will  bear  to  fee  you 
*s  die  ?  Do  not  you  know  yourfelf,  Brutus  ?  Think  you 
iC  that  thofe  inscriptions  you  found  on  your  tribunal  were 
"  placed  there  by  weavers  and  victuallers,  and  not  by  the 
"  fir  ft  men  in  Rome  ?  From  other  praetors  they  look  for 
"  prefents,  and  fnows,  and  gladiators  ;  but  from  you  they 
"  expecl  the  abolition  of  tyranny,  as  a  debt  which  your 
"  family  lias  entailed  upon  youv  They  are  ready  to  fiif- 
**  fer  every  thing  on  your  account,  if  you  are  really  what 
"  you  ought,  and  what  they  expeft  you  to  be."  After  this 
he  embraced  Brutus,  and  being  perfectly  reconciled  they 
retired  to  their  reflective  friends. 

In  Pompey's  party  there  was  one  Quintus  Ligarius, 
whom  Caefar  had  pardoned,  though  he  had  borne  arms 
againft  him.  This  man,  lefs  grateful  for  the  pardon  he 
had  received,  than  -offended  with  the  power  which  made 
him  ftand  in  need  of  it,  hated  Caefar,  but  was  the  inti- 
mate friend  of  Brutus.  The  latter  one  day  vifited  him, 
and  finding  him  not  well,  faid,  "  O  Ligarius!  what  a 
*<  time  is  this  to  be  fick  ?"  Upon  which  he  raifed  himfelf 
on  his  elbow,  and  taking  Brutus  by  the  hand,  anfwered, 
"  If  Brutus  has  any  defign  worthy  of  himfelf,  Ligarius  is 
"  well."  They  mow  tried  the  inclinations  of  all  they 
could  truft,  and  took  into  the  confpiracy,  not  only  their 
familiar  friends,  but  fuch  as  they  knew  to   be  brave,  and 
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above  the  fear  of  death.  For  this  reafon,  though  they 
had  the  greatefl  regard  for  Cicero,  and  the  utmoft  confil 
denee  in  his^  principles  as  a  republican,  they  concealed  the 
confpiracy  from  him,  left  his  natural  timidity,  and  the 
wearinefs  of  age,  mould  retard  thofe  meafures  which 
required  the  mcft  refolate  defpatch. 

Brutus  likewife  thought  proper  to  leave  his  friends, 
Statilius  and  Favonius,  the  followers  of  Cato,  out  of  the 
confpiracy.  He  had  tried  their  fentiments  under  the 
color  of  a  philofophical  difpute  ;  in  which  Favonius  ob- 
fcrved,  that  the  worft  abfolute  government  was  prefera- 
ble to  a  civil  war  ;  and  Statilius  added,  that  it  became  no 
wife  man  to  expofe  himfelf  to  fear  and  danger,  on  ac- 
count of  the  faults  and  follies  of  others.  But  Labeo,  who 
was  prefent,  contradicted  both.  And  Brutus,  though  he 
was  then  filent,  as  if  the  difpute  had  been  difficult  to  deter- 
mine, afterwards  communicated  the  deiign  to  Labeo,  who 
readily  concurred  it.  It  was  then  agreed  to  gain  over 
the  other  Brutus,  fur  named  Albinus,  who,  though  not 
diftinguifhed  by  his  perfonal  courage,  was  of  confequence, 
on  account  of  the  great  number  of  gladiators  he  bred  for 
the  public  (hows,  and  the  entire  confidence  that  Caefar 
placed  in  him.  To  the  felicitations  of  Caffius  and  Labeo 
he  made  no  anfwer  ;  but  when  he  came  privately  to 
Brutus,  and  found  that  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  confpir- 
acy, he  made  no  fcruple  of  joining  them.  The  name  of 
Brutus  drew  in  many  more  of  the  mcft  considerable  per- 
foriS  of  the  Mate  ;  and  though  they  had  entered  into  no 
cath  of  fecrecy,  they  kept  the  deiign  {o  clofe,that  notwith- 
ftanding  the  gods  themielves  denounced  the  event,  by  a 
variety  of*  prodigies,  no  one  would  'give  credit  to  the 
confpiracy. 

Brutus  now  felt  his  confequence  lie  heavy  upon  him. 
The  fafety  of  fome  of  the  greateft  men  in  Rome  depended 
on  his  conduct,  and  he  could  not  think  of  the  danger  they 
were  to  encounter  without  anxiety.  In  public,  indeed, 
he  fuppreffed  his  uneafinefs  ;  but  at  home,  and  efpecially 
by  night,  he  was  not  the  fame  man.  Sometimes  he  would 
ftart  from  his  deep  ;  at  others,  he  was  totally  immerfed  in 
thought.  From  which,  and  the  like  circumftances,  it 
was  obvious  to  his  wife,  that  he  was  revolving  in  his  mind 
iome  difficult  and  dangerous  enterprife.  Porcia,  as  we 
before  obferved,  was  the  daughter  of  Cato.  She  was  mar- 
ried to  her  coufin   Brutus  very  young,  though  (he  was. 
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a  widow,  and  had  a  fon,  named  Bibulus,  after  his  father. 
There  is  a  fmall  tract  of  his,  ftill  extant,  called  Memoirs 
of  Brutus.  Porcia,  added  to  the  affection  of  a  wife,  the 
prudence  of  a  woman,  who  was  not  unacquainted  witli 
philofophy  ;  and  fhe  refolved  not  to  inquire  into  her  huf- 
band's  fecrets  before  fhe  had  made  the  following  trial  of 
her  own  firmnefs.  She  ordered  all  her  attendants  out  of 
her  apartment,  and,  with  a  fmall  knife,  gave  herfelf  a 
deep  wound  in  the  thigh.  This  occafioned  a  great  effu- 
iion  of  blood,  extreme  pain,  and  a  fever  in  confequence 
of  that  pain.  Brutus  was  extremely  afflicted  for  her,  and 
as  he  attended  her  in  the  height  of  her  pain,  fhe  thus 
fpoke  to  him  :  "  Brutus,  when  you  married  the  daughter 
"  of  Cato,  you  did  not,  I  prefume,  confider  her  merely 
M  as  a  female  companion,  but  as  the  partner  of  your  for- 
"  tunes.  You,  indeed,  have  given  me  no  reafon  to  re- 
"  pent  my  marriage  j  but  what  proof,  either  of  affection 
u  or  fidelity,  can  you  receive  from  me,  if  I  may  neither 
*'  fhare  in  your  fecret  griefs,  nor  in  your  fecret  councils  !■ 
a  lain  fenfible  that  fecrecy  is  not  the  character  i  flic  virtue 
M  of  my  fex  ;  but  furely  our  natural  weaknefs  may  be 
"  ftrengthened  by  a  virtuous  education,  and  by  honorable 
M  connexions  ;  and  Porcia  can  boaft  that  fhe  is  the  daugh- 
"  ter  of  Cato,  and  the  wife  of  Brutus.  Yet  even  in  thefe 
'*  diftincb'ons  I  placed  no  abfolute  confidence,  till  I  tried 
"  and  found  that  I  was  proof  againft  pain/5  When  fhe 
had  faid  this,  fhe  fhowed  him  her  wound,  and  informed 
him  of  her  motives  ;  upon  which  Brutus  was  jfo  ltruck 
with  her  magnanimity,  that,  with  lifted  hands  he  entreat- 
ed the  gods  to  favor  his  enterprife,  and  enable  him  to  ap- 
prove himf  elf  worthy  of  Porcia.  He  then  took  every 
means  to  cure  her  wound  and  reftore  her  health. 

A  meeting  of  the  fenate  being  appointed,  at  which 
Caefar  was  expected  to  attend,  that  was  thought  a  proper 
time  for  the  execution  of  their  defign.  For  then  they  could 
not  only  appear  together  without  fuipicion,  but  as  fomeof 
the  moil  confiderable  perfons  in  the  commonwealth  would 
be  prefent,  they  flattered  themfelves  that,  as  foon  as  the 
deed  was  done,  they  would  join  in  afferting  the  common 
liberty.  The  place  too,  where  the  fenate  was  to  meet 
feemed  providentially  favorable  for  their  purpofe.  It  was 
a  portico  adjoining'to  the  theatre,  and  in  the  mid  ft  of  m- 
iaioon,  furnifhed  with  benches,   flood  a  fiatue  of  Pom- 
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pey,  which  had  been  erected  to  him  by  the  common- 
wealth, when  he  adorned  that  part  of  the  city  with  thofe 
buildings.  Here  the  fenate  was  convened  on  the  ides  cf 
March  ;  and  it  feerned  as  if  fome  god  mould  bring  Cae- 
far  to  this  place  to  revenge  upon  him  the  death  of  Pom- 
pey. 

When  the  day  came,  Brutus  went  out,  and  took  with 
him  a  dagger,  which  Iaft  circumftance  was  known  only 
to  his  wife.  The  reft  met  at  the  houfe  of  Caflius,  and 
conducted  his  fon,  who  was  that  day  to  put  on  the  toga 
evirilisy  to  the  forum  ;  from  whence  they  proceeded  to 
Pompey's  portico,  and  waited  for  Caefar.  Any  one  that 
had  been  privy  to  the  defign  of  the  confpirators,  would 
here  have  been  adonifhed  at  their  calm  and  confident  firm- 
nefs.  Many  of  them  were  praetors,  and  obliged  by  their 
office  to  hear  and  determine  caufes.  Thefe  they  heard 
with  fo  much  calmnefs,  and  decided  with  fo  much  accu- 
racy, that  one  could  not  have  fuppofed  there  had  been  a- 
by  thing  elie  upon  their  minds  ;  and  when  a  certain  per- 
fon  appealed  from  the  judgment  of  Brutus  to  Caefar, 
Brutus,  looking  round  on  the  affembly,  faid,  Caefar 
neither  does,  nor  Jh all  hinder  ?ne  from  acling  agreeably 
to  the  laivs.  Neverthelefs  they  were  difturbed  by  many 
accidents.  Though  the  day  was  far  fpent,  Mill  Caefar.  did' 
not  come,  being  detained  by  his  wife  and  the  fouthfayers, 
on  account  of  defects  in  the  facrifices.  In  the  mean  time- 
a  perfon  came  up  to  Cafca,  one  of  the  confpirators,  and 
taking  him  by  the  hand,  "  You  concealed  the  thing  from 
"  me,"  faid  he,  "  but 'Brutus  has  told  me  all."  Cafca 
exprefTed  his  furprife  ;  upon  which  the  other  faid,  laugh- 
ing, "  How  came  you  to  be,fo  rich,  of  a  fudden  as  to  (land 
**  for  the  aedilefhip  ;"  fo  near  was  the  great  fecret  be- 
ing blown  by  the  ambiguity,  of  this  man's  difcourfe  J — At 
the  fame  time  Popilius  Laena,  a  fenator,  after  faluting 
Brutus  and  Caffius  in  a  very  obliging  manner,  faid,  in  a 
whifper,  "  My  beft  withes  are  with  you.;  but  make  no 
delay  ;  for  it  is  now  no  fecret.5'  After  faying  this,  he  im- 
mediately went  away,and  left  them,in  great  confternation  ; 
for  they  concluded  that  every  thing  was  difcovered. — 
Soon  after  this  a  meiTenger  came  running  from  Brutus's 
houfe,  and  told  him  tliat  his  wife  was  dying.  Porcia  had 
been  under  extreme  anxiety,  and  in  great  agitations  about 
the  event.  At  every  little  noife  or  voice  (he  heard,  me, 
llarted  up  and  ran  to  the  door,   like   one .  of  the  fraatic 
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prieftefles  of  Bacchus,  inquiring  of   everyone  that  came 
from  the  forum,  what  Brutus  was  doing.     She  fent   mef- 
fenger  after  meffenger  to  make  the   fame  inquiries;  and 
being  unable  any  longer  to  fupport  the  agitations  of  her*; 
mind,  (he  at  length  fainted   way.      She  had  not  time  to 
retire  to  her  chamber.      As   fhe  fat  in  the  middle  of  the 
houfe,  her   fpirits  failed,  her  color  changed,  and  fhe  loft 
her  fenfes  and  her   fpeech.      Her  women  fhrieked,  the 
neighbors  ran"  to  their  afMance,   and  a  report  was  foon  - 
fpread  through  the  city,  that  Porcia  was  dead.    However, 
by  the  care  of  thofe  that    were  about  her,   fhe  recovered 
in  a  little   time.      Brutus  was  greatly  diftrelTed  with  the 
news,  and  not  without  reafon  ;  but  his  private  grief  gave 
way  to  the  public  concern  ;  for  it  was  now  reported  that 
Caefar  was  coming  on  a  litter.      The  ilf  omen  of  his  fac- 
rifices  had   deterred  him   from   entering   on  bufinefs  of 
importance,  and  he  propofed  to  defer  it  under  a  pretence 
of  indifpofition.     As  foon  as  he  came  out  of  the  litter,  Po~  * 
pilius  Laena,  who  a  little  before   had  wifhed  Brutus   fuc- 
cefs,  went  up,  and  fpoke  to  him  for  a   confiderable  timer  , 
Caefar  all  the  while  Handing,  and  feeming  very  attentive. 
The  confpirators   not  being  able  to   hear  what  he  faid^ 
fufpefted,  from  what  pafTed  between  him  and  Brutus,  that 
he  was  now  making  a  dlfcovery  of  their  defign.     This 
difconcerted    them  extremely,   and    looking    upon  each 
other,  they  agreed,  by  the  iiient  languageof  the  counte- 
nance, that  they  mould  not  flay  to  be  taken,  but  defpatch 
themfelves.       With   this  intent  CaiTius    and  fome  others 
were  juft  about  to  draw    their  daggers  from, under  their 
robes,  when  Brutus  obferving  from  the  looks  and  geflures- 
of  Laena,  that  he  was,  petitioning.,  and  not   accufmg,   en- 
couraged Cafiius  by  the  cheerful nefs  of  his   countenance. 
This   was  the  only  way  by  which  he   could  communicate  * 
his  fentiments,  being  furrounded  by  many  who  were  fir  an- 
gers to  the  confpiracy.     laena,  after  a  little  while,  .kiiTed- 
Caefar's  hand,  and  left  him  ;  and  it  plainly  appeared,  up- 
on the  whole,  that,  he  had  been   fpeaking  abcut  his  own 
affairs. 

The  fenate  was.  already  feated/.  and  the  confpirators 
got  clofe  about  Caefars  chair,  under  pretence  of  prefer- 
ring a  fuit  to  him.  Caffius  turned  his  face  to  Pompey's 
flat  ue,  and  invoked  it,  as  if  it  had  been  fenfible  of  his 
prayers.  Trebonius  kept  Antony  in  converfation  with-: 
out  the  court.  .  And  now   Caefar  entered,  and   the  whole; 
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fenate  rofe  to  falute  him.  The  confpirators  crowded  a- 
round  him,  and  fefc  Tullius  Cimber,  one  of  their  number., 
tofolicit  the  recal  of  his  brother,  who  was  banifhed. 
They  all  united  in  the  felicitation,  took  hold  of  Caefar's 
hand,  and  killed  his  head  and  his  bread.  He  rejected 
their  applications,  and  finding  that  they  would  not  de(ih% 
at  length  rofe  from  his  feat  in  anger.  Tullius,  upon  this 
laid  hold  of  his  robe  and  pulled  it  from  his  moulders. 
Cafca,  who  flood  behind,  gave  him  the  firft,  though  but 
a  flight  wound  with  his  dagger,  near  the  fhoulder.  Caefar 
caught  the  handle  of  the  dagger,  and  faid  in  Latin,  "  Vil- 
4i  lain  !  Cafca  !  What  deft  thou  mean  !"  Cafca,  in  Greek, 
called  his  brother  to  his  afliftance.  Caefar  was  wound- 
ed by  numbers- al  moil  at  the  fame  inftant,  and  looked 
round  him  for  fome  way  to  efcape  ;  but  when  he  faw  the 
dagger  of  Brutus  pointed  againft  him,  he*  let  go  Cafca' s- 
hand,  and  covering  his  head  with  his  robe  refigned  him- 
ielf  to  their  fwords.  The  confpirators  prefled  fo  eagerly 
to  flab  him,  that  they  wounded  each  other.  Brutus,  in 
attempting  to  have  his  mare  in  the  facrifice,  received  a 
wound  in  his  hand,  and  all  of  them  were  covered  with 
blood. 

Caefar  thus  f;ain,  Brutus  ftepped  forward  into  the 
middle  of  the  fenate  houfe,  and  propofing  to  make  a 
fpeech,  defired  the  fenators  to  ftay.  They  fled,  however, 
with  the  utmoft  precipitation,  though  no  one  purfued  ^ 
for  the  confpirators  had  no  defign  on  any  life  but  Cae- 
far's ;  and,  that  taken  away,  they  invited  the  reft  to  lib- 
erty. Indeed,  all  but  Brutus  were  of  opinion  that  An- 
tony mould  fall  with  Caefar.  They  considered  him  as  an 
info  lent  man,  who,  in  his  principles,  favored  monarchy  ; 
and  who  had  made  himfelf  popular  in  the  army.  More- 
over, befide  his  natural  difpofition  to  defpotifm,  he  had 
at  this  time  the  consular  power,  and  was  the  colleague  of 
Caefar.  Brutus,  on  the  other  hand,  alleged  the  injuftice 
cf  fuch  a  meafure,  and  fuggefted  the  poffibility  of  An- 
tony's change  of  principle.  He  thought  it  far  from  being 
improbable  that,  after  the  deftruction  of  Caefar,  a  man  fo 
paffionately  fond  of  glory,  mould  be  infpired  by  an  emu- 
lation to  join  in  reftoring  the  commonwealth.  Thus 
Antony  was  faved  ;  though,  in  the  general  confirmation^, 
he  fled,  in  the  dif^uife  of  a  plebian.  Brutus  and  his 
party  betook  themfelves  to  the  capitol  ;  and  mowing 
their  bloody  hands  and  naked  fwords,  proclaimed  liberty 
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to  the  people  as  they  pafled.  At  firfl  all  was  lamentation, 
diftraftion,  and  tumult  ;  but  as  no  further  violence  was 
committed,  the  fenators  and  the  people  recovered  their 
apprehenfions,  and  went  in  a  body  to  the  confpirators  in 
the  capitol.  Brutus  made  a  popular  fpeech  adapted  to 
the  occafion  ;  and  this  being  well  received,  the  confpira- 
tors were  encouraged  to  come  down  into  the  forum.  The 
red  were  undiftinguifbed  ;  but  perfons  of  the  firft  quality- 
attended  Brutus,  conducted  him  with  great  honor  from 
the  capitol,  and  placed  him  in  the  rofirum.  At  the  fight 
of  Brutus,  the  populace,  though  difpofed  to  tumult,  were 
flruck  with  reverence  5  and  when  he  began  to  fpeak,  they 
attended  with  filenc"e.  It  foon  appeared  however,  that  it 
was  not  the  a6lion,  but  the  man,  they  refpected  ;  for  when 
Cinna  fpoke,andaccufed  Csefar,  they  loaded  him  with  the 
lnoft  opprobrious  language  ;  and  became  fo  outrageous, 
that  the  confpirators  thought  proper  once  more  to  retire 
into  the  capitol.  Brutus  now  expecfed  to  be  befieged,  and 
therefore  difmifTed  the  principal  people  that  attended  him ; 
becaufe  he  thought  it  unreasonable  that  they  who  had  no 
concern  in  the  aclion,  fhculd  be  expofed  to  the  danger 
that  followed  it.  Next  'day  the  fenate  aflTembled  in  the 
temple  of  Tellus,  and  Antony,  Planqus,  and  Cicero,  in 
their  refpeclive  fpeeches,  perfuaded  and  prevailed  on  the 
people  to  forget  what  was  paft.  Accordingly,  the  con- 
fpirators were  not  only  pardoned,  but  it  was  decreed  that 
fhe  confuls  mould  take  intoconfideration  what  honors  and 
dignities  were  proper  to  be  conferred  upon  them.  After 
this  the  fenate  broke  up  ;  and  Antony,  having  fent  his 
fon  as  an  holtage  to  the  capitol,  Brutus  and  his  party 
came  down,  and  mutual  compliments  palled  between  them. 
Camus  was  invited  to  fup  with  Antony,  Brutus  with  Le- 
pidus,  and  the  reft  were  entertained  by  their  refpeclive 
friends. 

Early  next  morning  the  fenate  aflembled  again,  and 
voted  thanks  to  Antony  for  preventing  a  civil  war,  as 
well  as  to  Brutus  and  his  party  for  their  fervices  to  the 
commonwealth.  The  latter  had  alfo  provinces  diftrib- 
uted  amongft  them.  Crete  was  allotted  to  Brutus,  Afri- 
ca to  Caflius,  Afia  to  Trebonius,  Bithynia  to  Cimber,  and 
the  other  Brutus  had  that  part  of  Gaul  which  lies  upon 
thePo.  r 

Caefar's  will,  and  his  funeral  came  next  in  queftion, 
Antony  propofed  that  the  will  mould  be  read  in  public  % 
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and  that  the  funeral  fkould  not  be  private,  or  without 
proper  magnificence,  ted  fuch  treatment  mould  exafperate 
the  people.  Caflius  itrongly  oppofed  this;  but  Brutus 
agreed  to  it,  and  here  he  fell  into  a  fecond  error.  His 
prefervation  ot  fo  formidable  an  enemy  as  Antony,  was  ,a 
rniftaken  thing  ;  but  his  giving  up  the  management  of 
Cadar's  funeral  to  him,  was  an  irreparable  fault.  The 
publication  of  the  will  had  an  immediate  tendency  to  in  . 
fpire  the  people  with  a  pallionate  regret  for  the  death  of 
Caefar  ;  for  he  had  left  to  each  Roman  citizen  feventy.. 
five  drachmas,  befide  the  public  ufe  of  his  gardens  be- 
yond the  Tyber,  where  now  the  temple  of  Fortune 
ftands.  When  the  body  was  brought  into  the  forum,  and 
Antony  fpoke  the  ufual  funeral  eulogium,  as  he  perceived 
the  people  affecled  by  his  fpeech,  he  endeavored  Hill 
more  to  work  upon  their  paiiions,  by  unfolding  the  bloody 
garment  of  Caefar,  mowing  them  in  how  many  places  it 
was  pierced,  and  pointing  out  the  number  of  his  wounds. 
This  threw  every  thing  into  confufion.  Some  called 
aloud  to  kill  the  murderers  ;  others,  as  was  formerly.done 
in  the  cafe  of  that  feditious  demagogue  Clodius,  matched 
the  benches  and  tables  from  the  neighboring  mops,  and 
erected  a  pile  for  the  body  of  Caefar,  in  the  midft  of 
confecrated  places  and  furrounding  temples.  As  foon 
as  the  pile  was  in  flames,  the  people  crowding  from  ail 
parts,  matched  the  half  burnt  brands,  and  ran  round  the 
city  to  fire  the  houfes  of  the  confpirators  ;  but  they  were 
on  their  guard  againft  fuch  an  ailauit,  and  prevented  the 
effects. 

There  was  a  poet  named  Cinna,  who  had  no  concern 
in  the  confpiracy,  but  was  rather  a  friend  of  Casta r's. 
This  man  dreamt  that  Caefar  invited  him  to  fupper,  and 
that,  when  he  declined  the  invitation,  he  took  him  by 
the  hand,  and  conltrained  him  to  follow  him  into  a  dark 
and  deep  place,  which  he  entered  with  the  utmoft  horror. 
The  agitation  of  his  fpirits  threw  him  into  a  fever,  which 
lafted  the  remaining  part  of  the  night.  In  the  morn- 
ing, however,  when  Caslar  was  to  be  interred,  he  was 
aihamed  of  abfenting  himfelf  from  the  folemnity  ;  he, 
therefore,  mingled  with  the  multitude  that  had  juil  been 
enraged  by  the  fpeech  of  Antony  ;  and  being  unfortu- 
nately rniftaken  for  that  Cinna,  who  had  before  inveighed 
againft  Caefar,  he  was  torn  to  pieces.  This,  more  chan 
any  thing,  except  Antony's  change  of  conduct,  alarmed 
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Brutus  and  his  party.  They  now  thought  it  necefTary  to 
confult  their  fafety,  and  retired  to  Antium.  Here  they 
fat  down,  with  an  intent  to  return  as  foon  as  the  popular 
fury  fhould  fubfide  ;  and  for  this,  considering  the  incon- 
stancy of  the  multitude,  they  concluded  that  they  fhould 
not  have  long  to  wait.  The  fenate,  moreover,  was  in 
their  intereft  ;  and  though  they  did  not  punifh  the  mur- 
derers ot  Cinna,  they  caufed  ftricl  inquiry  to  be  made  af- 
ter thofe  who  attempted  to  burn  the  houfes  of  the  con- 
fpirators.  Antony  too  became  obnoxious  to  the  people ; 
for  they  fufpecled  him  of  erecting  another  kind  of  mon- 
archy. The  return  of  Brutus  was,  confequently,  wifhed 
for  ;  and,  as  he  was  to  exhibit  mows  and  games  in  his 
capacity  as  praetor,  it  was  expected.  Brutus,however,had 
received  intelligence,  that  ieveral  of  Caefar's  old  foldiers, 
to  whom  he  haddiftributed  lands  and  colonies,  hadftolen, 
by  fmall  parties  into  Rome,  and  that  they  lay  in  wait 
for  him ;  he,  therefore,  did  not  think  proper  to  come 
himfelf;  notwithftanding  which,  the  fhows  that  were  ex- 
hibited on  his  account  were  extremely  magnificent  ;  for 
he  had  bought  a  confiderabie  number  of  wild  beafts,  and 
ordered  that  they  mould  all  be  referved  for  that  purpofe. 
He  went  himfelf  as  far  as  Naples  to  collect  a  number  of 
comedians  ;  and  being  informed  of  one  Canutius,  who 
was  much  admired  upon  the  ftage,  he  deiired  his  friends 
to  ufe  all  their  intereft  to  bring  him  to  Rome.  Canutius 
was  a  Grecian  ;  and  Brutus,  therefore,  thought  that  no 
compulsion  mould  be  ufed.  He  wrote  likewife  to  Cicero, 
and  begged  that  he  would,  by  all  means,  be  prefent  at  the 
public  mows. 

.  Such  was  the  fituation  of  his  affairs,  when,  on  the  ar- 
rival of  Oftavius  at  Rome,  things  took  another  turn. 
He  was  fori  to  the  filler  of  Caefar,  who  had  adopted  and 
appointed  him  his  heir.  He  was  purfuing  his  ftudies  at 
Apollonia,  and  in  expectation  ot  meeting  Caefar  there  on 
his  intended  expedition  againftthe  Parthians,  at  the  time 
when  Caefar  was  (lain.  Upon  hearing  of  this  event,  he 
immediately  came  to  Rome,  and,  to  ingratiate  himfelf 
with  the  people,  aflumed  the  name  of  Caefar.  By  punc- 
tually diftribruting  amongft  the  citizens  the  money  that 
was  left  them  by  his  uncle,  he  foon  took  the  lead  of  An- 
tony ;  and,  by  his  liberality  to  the  foldiers,  he  brought 
over  to  his  party  the  greateft  number  of  thofe  who  had 
ferved  under  Caefar.    Cicero  likewife,  who  hated  Antony, 
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joined  his  intereft.  And  this  was  fo  much  refented  by 
Brutus,  that,  in  his  letters,  he  reproached  him  in  the  fe'- 
verefi  terms.  "  He  perceived,"  he  faid,  "  that  Cicero 
"  was  tame  enough  to  bear  a  tyrant,  and  was  only  afraid 
"  of  the  tyrant  that  hated  him  ; — that  his  compliments  to 
"  Octavius  were  meant  to  purchafe  an  eafy  flavery  ;  but 
"  cur  anceftors,"  faid  Brutus,  "fcorned  to  bear  even  a 
"  gentle  matter."  Ke  added,  that,  "  as  to  the  meafures 
"  of  peace  or  war,  he  was  undetermined ;  but  in  one  thing 
'*'  he  was  refolved,  which  was,  never  to  be  a  Jlawe  .'" 
He  exprelTed  his  furprife,  "that  Cicero  mould  .prefer  an 
**  infamous  accommodation  even  to  the  dangers  of  civil 
i(  war;  and  that  the  only  fruits  he  expected  from  def- 
"  troying  the  tyranny  of  Antony,  mould  be  the  eitablifh- 
"  ment  of  a  hew  tyrant  in  Oclavius."  Such  was  the  fpir- 
it  of  his  firft  letters. 

The  city  was  now  divided  into  two  factions  ;  fome  join- 
ed Caefar,  others  remained  with  Antony,  and  the  army 
was  fold  to  the  beft  bidder.  Brutus  of  courfe,  defpaired 
of  any  defirable  event  ;  and,  being  refolved  to  leave  Italy, 
he  went  by  land  to  Lucania,  and  came  to  the  maritime 
town  of  Elea.  Porcia,  being  to  return  from  thence  to 
Rome,  endeavored  as  well  as  poffible,  to  conceal  the  for- 
row  that  opp  re  (Ted  her  ;  but,  notwithftanding  her  magna- 
nimity, a  picture  which  me  found  there  betrayed  her  dif- 
trefs.  The  fubject  was  the  parting  of  Hector  and  Andro- 
mache. He  was  reprefented  delivering  his  fon,  Aftyanax, 
into  her  arms,  and  the  eyes  of  Andromache  were  fixed  up- 
on him.  The  refemblance  that  this  picture  bore  to  her 
own  diftrefs,  made  her  burft  into  tears  the  moment  fhe 
beheld  it  ;  and  feveral  times  (he  vifited  the  melancholy 
emblem,  to  gaze  upon  it,  and  weep  before  it.  On  this  oc- 
callon,  Acilies,  one  of  Brutus' s  friends,  repeated  thatpaf- 
fage  in  Homer,  where  Andromache  fays, 

Yet  while  my  HtElor  ft  ill  furvives,  I  lee 
My  father,  mother,  brethren,  all  in  thee. — Pope. 

To  which  Brutus  replied,  with  a  frnile,   "  But  I  muft  rmt 
<%  anfwer  Porcia  as  Hector  did  Andromache  : 

Haften  to  thy  tafks  at  home, 


There  guide  the  ipindle,  and  direct  the  loom — Pop;. 

"  She  has   not   perfonal  (Irength,  indeed,    to  fuftain  th^ 
**  toils  we  undergo  ;  but   her   fpirit  is   not  lefs  active  la 
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rl  the  caufe  of  her  country. "      This  anecdote  we  have 
from  Bibulus,  the  fon  of  Porcia. 

From  Elea,  Brutus  failed  for  Athens,  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  high  applaufe,  and  inverted  with  public  hon- 
ors. There  he  took  up  his  refidence  with  a  particular 
friend,  and  attended  the  lectures  of  Theomneftus  the  a- 
cademic,  and  Cratippus  the  peripatetic  ;  devoting  himfelf 
wholly  to  literary  purfuits.  Yet,  in  this  unfufpecled  Hate, 
he  was  privately  preparing  for  war.  He  defpatched  He- 
roftratus  into  Macedonia,  to  gain  the  principal  officers  in 
that  province  ;  and  he  fecured,  by  his  kindnefs  all  the 
young  Romans  who  were  ftudents  then  at  Athens.  A- 
mongft  thefe  was  the  fon  of  Cicero,  on  whom  he  beftowed 
the  nig  heft  encomiums  ;  and  faid,  that  he  could  never 
ceafe  admiring  the  fpirit  of  that  young  man  who  bore  fuch 
a  mortal  hatred  to  tyrants. 

At  length  he  began  to  act  more  publicly  ;  and  being 
informed  that  fome  of  the  Roman  fhips  laden  with  mon- 
ey, were  returning  from  Afia,  under  the  command  of  a 
man  of  honor,  a  friend  of  his,  he  met  him  at  Caryftus,  a 
city  of  Euboea.  There  he  had  a  conference  with  him, 
and  requefted  that  he  would  give  up  the  mips.  By  the 
by,  it  happened  to  be  Brutus's  birth  day,  on  which  oc- 
casion he  gave  a  fplendid  entertainment,  and  while  they 
were  drinking  Victory  to  Brutus,  and  Liberty  to  Rome,  to 
encourage  the  caufe,  he  called  for  a  larger  bowl.  While 
he  held  it  in  his  hand,  without  any  vifible  relation  to  the 
fubject  they  were  upon,  he  pronounced  this  verfe  : 

*    My  fall  was  doomed  by  Phoebus  and  by  fate. 

Some  hiftorians  fay  that  Apollo  was  the  word  he  gave 
his  foldiers  in  the  laft  battle  at  Philippi  ;  and  of  courfe, 
conclude,  that  this  exclamation  was  a  prefage  -of  his  de- 
feat. Antiftius,  the  commander  of  the  mips,  gave  him 
five  hundred  thoufand  drachmas  of  the  money  he  was 
carrying  to  Italy.  The  remains  of  Pompey's  army  that 
were  fcattered  about  Theffaly,  readily  joined  his  Stand- 
ard ;  and,  befides  thefe,  he  took  five  hundred  horfe* 
whom  Cinna  was  conducing  to  Dolabella  in  Afia,  He 
then  failed  to  Demetrias,  and  feized  a  large  quantity  of 
arms,  which  Julius  Caefar  had  provided  for  the  Parthian 
war,  and  which  were  .now  to  be  fent  to  Antony.  Mace- 
donia was  delivered  up  to  him  by  Hortenfms  the  praetor  ; 
and    all    the    neighboring    princes  readily  offered  their 

Vol.  V.  A  a 
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affiitance.  When  news  was  received  ihat  Caius,  the  broth-' 
er  of  Antony,  had  marched  through  Italy,  to  join  the 
forces  under  Gabinius  in  Byrrhachium  and  Apollonia, 
Brutus  determined  to  feize  them  before  he  arrived,  and, 
made  a  forced  march  with  fuch  troops  as  were  at  hand. 
The  way  was  rugged,  and  the  fnows  were  deep  ;  but  he 
moved  writh  fuch  expedition,  that  his  futlers  were  left  a 
long  way  behind.  When  he  had  almoft  reached  Dyrrha- 
chium,  he  was  feized  with  thediforder  called  Bulimia,  or 
violent  hunger,  occafioned  by  cold  and  fatigue.  This 
diforder  affects  both  men  and  cattle,  after  faiigues  in  the 
fnow.  Whether  it  is,  that  perfpiration  being  prevented 
by  the  extreme  cold,  the  vital  heat  is  confined,  and  more 
immediately  confuines  the  aliment  ;  or  that  a  keen  and 
fubtle  vapor  rifing  from  the  melted  fnow,  penetrates  the 
body,  and  deftroys  the  heat  by  expelling  it  through  the 
pores — for  the  fweatings  feem  to  arife  from  the  heat  con- 
tending with  the  cold,  which  being  repelled  by  the  latter, 
the  vapory  fleam  is  diifufed  over  the  furface  of  the  body. 
But  of  this  I  have  treated  more  largely  in  another  place, 
Brutus  growing  very  faint,  and  no  provifions  being  at  hand, 
Lis  fervants  were  forced  to  go  to  the  gates  of  the  enemy, 
and  beg  bread  of  the  fentinels.  When  they  were  informed 
of  the  diftrefs  of  Brutus,  they  brought  him  meat  and 
drink  in  their  own  hands  ;  and  in  return  for  their  hu- 
manity, when  he  had  taken  the  city,  he  fhowed  kindnefs 
both  to  them  and  to  the  reil  of  the  inhabitants. 

When  Caius  arrived  in  Apollonia  he  fummoned  the 
foldiers  that  were  quartered  near  the  city  to  join  him  ;  — 
but  finding  that  they  were  all  with  Brutus,  and  fufpeci- 
ing  that  thofe  in  Apollonia,  favored  the  fame  party,  he 
went  to  Buthrotus.  Brutus,  however,  found  means  to 
deftroy  three  of  his  cohorts  in  their  march.  Caius,  after 
this  attempted  to  feize  fome  polls  near  ,Byllis,  but  was 
routed  in  a  fet  battle  by  young  Cicero,  to  whom  Brutus 
had  given  the  command  of  the  army  on  that  occafion,anci 
whole  conduct  he  made  ufe  of  frequently,  and  with  fuccefs. 
Caius  was  foon  after  furprifed  in  a  marm,  from  whence 
he  had  no  means  to  efcape  ;  and  Brutus  finding  him  in 
his  power,  iurrounded  him  with  his  cavalry,  and  gave 
orders  that  none  of  his  men  fhouid  be  killed  j  for  he  ex- 
pected that  they  would  quickly  join  him  of  their  own 
accord.      As  he  expected,  it  came  to  pafs.     They  fur- 
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rendered  both  them felves  and  their  general  j  fothat  Bru- 
tus had  now  a  very  refpeclable  army.  He  treated  Caius 
for  a  long  time  with  all  poffible  refpedt  ;  nor  did  he  diveft  • 
him  of  any  enfigns  of  dignity  that  he  bore,  though,  it  is 
faid,  that  he  received  letters  from  feveral  perfons  at  Rome, 
and,  particularly  from  Cicero,  advifing  him  to  put  him 
to  death.  At  tength,  however,  when  he  found  that  he 
was  fecretly  practifing  with  his  officers,  and  exciting  fedi- 
tions  amongft  the  foldiers,  he  put  him  on  boardamip,  and 
kept  him  clofe  prifoner.  The  foldiers  that  he  had  cor- 
rupted, retired  into  Apollonia,  from  whence  they  fent  to 
Brutus,  that  if  he  would  come  to  them  there,  they  would 
return  to  their  duty.  Brutus  anfwered,  <*  That  this  was 
"  not  the  cuftom  of  the  Romans,  but  that  thofe  who  had 
"  offended,  ftrould  come  in  perfon  to  their  general,andfo- 
*f  licit  his  forgivenefs."  This  they  did,  and  were  accord- 
ingly pardoned. 

He  was  now  preparing  to  go  into  Afia,  when  he  way 
informed  of  a  change  in  affairs  at  Rome.  Young  Caefar, 
fupported  by  the  fenate,  had  got  the  better  of  Antony, 
and  driven  him  out  of  Italy  ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  he 
began  to  be  no  lefs  formidable  himfeif  j  but  he  folicited 
the  confulfhip  contrary  to  law,  and  kept  in  pay  an  unne- 
cessary army.  Consequently  the  fenate,  though  they  at 
flrft  fupported,  were  now  diifatisfied  with  his  meafures. 
And  as  they  began  to  caft  their  eyes  on  Brums,  and  de- 
creed or  confirmed  feveral  provinces  to  him,  Caefar  was 
under  fome  apprehenfions.  He,  therefore,  defpatched 
ineflfengers  to  Antony,  and  de fired  that  a  reconciliation 
might  take  place.  After  this  he  drew  up  his  army  around 
the  city,  and  carried  tke.  ^r ::r^''^bip,  though  but  a  boy, 
in  his  twentieth  year,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  Commentaries, 
He  was  no  fooner  conful  than  he  ordered  a  judicial  pro- 
cefe  to  iffue  againft  Brutus,  and  his  accomplices,  for  mur- 
dering the  firit  magiflrate  in  Rome  without  trial,  or  con- 
demnation. Lucius  Cornifioius  was  appointed  to  accufe 
Brutus,  and  Marcus  Agrippa  accufed  CaiTius  ;  neither  of 
whom  appearing,  the  judges  were  obliged  to  pafs  fentence 
againft  both.  It  is  faid  that  when  the  crier,  as  ufual, 
cited  Brutus  to  appear,  the  people  could  not  fupprefs  their 
iighs  ;  and  perfons  of  the  nrft  diftinttion  heard  it  in  filent 
dejection.  Publius  Silicius  was  obferved  to  burft  into 
tears  ;  and  this  was  the  caufe  why  he  was  afterwards  pro- 
feribed.     The  triumviri,  C*e far,    Antony,  and  Lepidus, 
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being  now  reconciled,  divided  the  provinces  amongft 
them,  and  fettled  that  lift  of  murder,  in  which  two  hun- 
dred citizens,  and  Cicero  amongft  the  reft  were  profcrib- 
ed. 

When  the  report  of  thefe  proceedings  was  brought  into 
Macedonia,  Brutus  found  himfelf  under  a  neceflity  offend- 
ing orders  to  Hortenfius  to  kill  Caius,  the  brother  of  An- 
tony, in  revenge  of  the  death  of  Cicero,  his  friend,  and 
Brutus  Albinus  his  kinfman,  who  was  flain.  This  was  the 
reafon  why  Antony,  when  he  had  taken  Hortenfius  at  the 
battle  of  Philippi,  flew  him  upon  his  brother's  tomb.  Bru- 
tus fays,that  he  was  more  afnamed  of  the  caufe  of  Cicero's 
death,  than  grieved  at  the  event  ;  while  he  faw  Rome  en- 
slaved more  by  her  own  fault,  than  by  the  fault  of  her  ty- 
rants, and  continue  a  tame  fpeclator  of  fuch  fcenes  as  ought 
not  to  have  been  heard  of  without  horror. 

The  army  of  Brutus  was  now  confiderable,  and  he  or- 
dered its  route  into  Afia,  while  a  fleet  was  preparing  in 
Bithynia  and  at  Cyzicum.  As  he  marched  by  land,  he 
fettled  the  affairs  of  the  cities,  and  gave  audience  to  the 
princes  of  thofe  countries  through  which  he  paiTed.  He 
fent  orders  to  Cafllus,  who  was  in  Syria,  to  give  up  his  in- 
tended journey  into  Egypt,  and  join  him.  On  this  occa- 
sion he  tells  him,  that  their  collecting  forces  to  deftroy 
the  tyrants  was  not  to  fecure  an  empire  to  themfelves,  but 
to  deliver  their  fellow  citizens  ;  that  they  fhould  never 
forget  this  great  object  of  their  undertaking,  but,  adher- 
ing to  their  firft  intentions,  keep'Jtaly  within  their  eye,  and 
haften  to  refcue  their  country  from  oppreifion. 

Caflius,  accordingly,  fet  ?11f  to  join  him,  and  Brutus  at 
the  fame  time  making  fome  progrels  to  meet  him,  their 
interview  was  at  Smyrna.  Till  this  meeting,  they  had 
riot  ieen  each  other  fince  they  parted  at  the  Piraeus  of 
Athens,  when  CafTius  fet  out  for  Syria,  and  Brutus  for 
Macedonia.  The  forces  they  had  reflectively  collected, 
gave  them  great  joy,  and  made  them  confident  of  fuccefs. 
From  Italy  they  had  fled,  like  folitary  exiles,  without 
money,  without  arms,  without  a  fhip,  a  foldier,  or  a 
town  to  fly  to.  Yet  now,  in  fo  fhort  a  time,  they  found 
themfelves  fupplied  with  fhipping  and  money,  with  an 
army  of  horfe  and  foot,  and  in  a  condition  of  contend- 
ing for  the  empire  of  Rome.  Caflius  was  no  lefs  refpect- 
ful  to  Brutus,  than  Brutus  was  to  him  ;  but  the  latter 
would  generally  wait  upon  him,  as  he  was  the  older  man, 
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und  of  a  feebler  conftitution.  Caflius  was  efleemed  an  a- 
ble  foldier,  but  of  a  fiery  difpofition,  and  ambitious  to  com- 
mand rather  by  fear  than  affection  ;  though  at  the  fame 
time,  with  his  familiar  acquaintance,  he  was  eafy  in  his 
manners,  and  fond  of  raillery  to  excefs.  Brutus,  on  ac- 
count of  his  virtue,  was  refpecled  by  the  people,  beloved 
by  his  friends,  admired  by  men  of  principle,  and  not  hated 
even  by  his  enemies.  He  was  mild  in  his  temper,and  had 
a  greatnefs  of  mind  that  was  fuperior  to  anger,  avarice, 
and  the  love  of  pkafure.  He  was  firm  and  inflexible  in 
his  opinions,  and  zealous  in  every  purfuit  where  juftice  or 
honor  were  concerned.  The  people  had  the  higheft  opin- 
ion of  his  integrity  and  fincerity  in  every  undertaking,  and 
this  naturally  infpired  them  with  confidence  and  affection. 
Even  Pompey  the  Great  had  hardly  ever  fo  much  credit 
with  them  ;  for,  whoever  imagined,  that,  if  he  had  con- 
quered Caefar,  he  would  have  fubmitted  to  the  laws,  and 
would  not  have  retained  his  power  under  the  title  of  con- 
ful  or  dictator,  or  fome  more  fpecious  and  popular  name  ? 
Caflius,  on  the  contrary,  a  man  of  violent  paflions,  and  ra- 
pacious avarice,  was  fufpected  of  expofing  himfelf.  to  toil, 
and  danger,  rather  from  a  thirft  of  power  than  an  attach- 
ment to  the  liberties  of  his  country.  The  former  difturb- 
ers  of  the  commonwealth,  Cinna,andMarius,  and  Carbo, 
evidently  fet  their  country  as  a  flake  for  the  winner,  and 
hardly  fcrupled  to  own  that  they  fought  for  empire.  But 
the  very  enemies  of  Brutus  never  charged  him  with  this. 
Even  Antony  has  been  heard  to  fay,  that  Brutus  was  the 
only  confpirator,who  had  the  fenfe  of  honor  and  juftice  for 
his  motive  ;  and  that  the  reft  were  wholly  actuated  by  mal- 
ice or  envy.  It  is  clear  too,  from  what  Brutus  himfeif 
fays,  that  he  finally  and  principally  relied  on  his  own  virtue. 
Thus  he  writes  to  Atticus  immediately  before  an  engage- 
ment, "  That  his  affairs  were  in  the  mod  defirable  fitua- 
"  tion  imaginable  ;  for  that  either  he  mould  conquer,. 
"  and  reftore  liberty  to  Rome,  or  die,  and  be  free  from 
"  flavery  ;  that  every  thing  elfe  was  reduced  to  certain- 
"  ty  ;  and  that  this  only  remained  a  queftion,  Whether 
"  they  mould  live  or  die  free  men  ?  He  adds,  that  Mark 
"  Antony  was  properly  punifhed  for  his  folly  ;  who, 
"  when  he  might  have  ranked  witli  the  Bruti,  the  Caflii, 
"  and  Catos,  chofe  rather  to  be  the  underling  of  Octa- 
"  vius  ;  and  that  if  he   did  not   fall  in  the  approaching 
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"  battle,  they  would  very  foon  be  at  variance  with  each 
"  other."  In  which  he  feems  to  have  teen  a  true  prophet. 
Whilft  they  were  at  Smyrna,  Brutus  defired  Cailius  to 
let  him  have  part  of  the  vaft  treafure  he  had  collected,  be- 
caufe  his  own  was  chiefly  expended  in  equipping  a  fleet, 
to  gain  the  fuperiority  at  fea.  But  the  friends  of  Caflius 
advifed  him  againft  this  ;  alleging,  that  it  would  be  abfurd 
to  give  Brutus  that  money,  which  he  had  faved  with  fo 
much  frugality,  and  acquired  with  fo  much  envy,  merely 
that  Brutus  might  increafe  his  popularity,  by  diftributing 
it  amongft  the  foldiers.  CafTius,however,gave  him  a  third 
of  what  he  had,  .and  then  they  parted  for  their  refpeclive 
commands.  Caflius  behaved  with  great  feverity  on  the 
taking  of  Rhodes  ;  though  when  he  firft  entered  the  city, 
and  was  faluted  with  the  title  of  king  and  mailer,  he  an- 
fwered,  "  That  he  was  neither  their  king  nor  their  matter, 
"  but  the  deftroyer  of  him  who  would  have  been  both.'* 
Brutus  demanded  fupplies  of  men  and  money  from  the  Ly- 
cians  ;  but  Naucrates,  an  orator,perfuaded  the  cities  to  re- 
bel, and  fome  of  the  inhabitants  potted  themfelves  on  the 
hills  with  an  intent  to  oppofe  the  pafTage  of  Brutus.  Bru- 
tus, at  firft,  defpatched  a  party  of  horfe,  which  furprifed 
them  at  dinner,  and  killed  fix  hundred  of  them.  But  af- 
terwards, when  he  had  taken  the  adjacent  towns  and  vil- 
lages, he  gave  up  the  prifoners  without  ranfom,and  hoped 
to  gain  them  to  his  party  by  clemency.  Their  former  fuf- 
ferings, however,  made  them  reje6t  his  humanity, and  thofe 
that  ftill  refitted  being  driven  into  the  city  of  Xanthus, 
were  there  befieged.  As  a  river  ran  clofe  by  the  town* 
feveral  attempted  to  efcape  by  fwimming  and  diving  ;  but 
they  were  prevented  by  nets  let  down  for  that  purpofe, 
wrhich  had  little  bells  at  the  top,  to  give  notice  when  any- 
one was  taken.  The  Xanthians  afterwards  made  a  fally  in 
the  night,  and  fet  fire  to  feveral  of  the  battering  engines  ; 
but  they  were  perceived  and  driven  back  by  the  Romans  ; 
at  the  fame  time  the  violence  of  the  winds  drove  the  flames 
on  the  city,  fo  that  feveral  houfes  near  the  battlements 
took  fire.  Brutus  being  apprehenfive  that  the  whole  city 
would  be  deftroyed,  fent  his  own  foldiers  to  affift  the  in- 
habitants in  quenching  the  fire.  But  the  Lyclans  were 
feized  with  an  incredible  defpair,  a  kind  of  frenzy,  which 
can  no  otherwife  be  defcribed  than  by  calling  it  a  paflion- 
ate  deiire  of   death.      Women   and  children,   freemen 
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and  flaves,  people  of  all  ages  and  conditions,  flrove  to  re- 
pulfe  the  foldiers  as  they  came  to  their  afliftance  from  the 
walls.  With  their  own  hands  they  collected  wood  and  reeds, 
and  all  manner  of  combuftibles,  to  fpread  the  fire  over  the 
city,  and  encouraged  its  progrefs  by  every  means  in  their 
power.  Thus  afMed,  the  flames  flew  over  the  whole  with 
dreadful  rapidity  ;  whilfi:  Brutus  extremely  fhocked  at  this 
calamity,  rode  round  the  walls,  and  ft  retching  forth  his 
hands  to  the  inhabitants,  entreated  them  to  fpare  them- 
felves  and  their  city.  Regardlefs  of  his  entreaties,  they 
fought  by  every  means  to  put  an  end  to  their  lives.  Men, 
women,  and  even  children,  with  hideous  cries,  leaped  into 
the  flames.  Some  threw  themfelves  headlong  ffrom  the 
walls,  and  others  fell  upon  the  fwords  of  their  parents, 
opening  their  breads,  and  begging  to  be  flain. 

When  the  city  was  in  a  great  meafure  reduced  to  allies, 
a  woman  was  found  who  had  hanged  herfelf,  with  her 
young  child  fattened  to  her  neck,  and  the  torch  in  her 
hand,  with  which  fne  had  fired  her  houfe.  This  deplor- 
able obj  eel:  fo  much  affecled  Brutus,  that  he  wept  when 
he  was  told  of  it,  and  proclaimed  a  reward  to  any  foldier 
who  could  fave  a  Xanthian.  It  is  faid  that  no  more  than 
a  hundred  and  fifty  were  preferved,  and  thofe  againft  their 
will.'  Thus  the  Xanthians,  as  if  fate  had  appointed  cer- 
tain periods  for  their  defrriicliion,  after  a  long  courfe  of 
years,  funk  into  that  deplorable  ruin,  in  which  the  fame 
rafli  defpair  had  involved  their  ancestors  in  the  Perfian 
war  ;  *for  they  too  burned  their  city,  and  deftroyed  them- 
felves. 

After  this,  when  the  Patareans  likewife  made  refinance, 
Brutus  was  under  great  anxiety  whether  he  mould  be/iege 
them  ;  for  he  was  afraid  they  flieuld  follow  the  defperate 
meafures  of  the  Xanthians.  However,  having  fome  of 
their  women  whom  he  had  taken  prifoners,  he  difmifled 
them  without  ranfom  ;  and  thofe  returning  to  their  huf- 
bands  and  parents,  who  happened  to  be  people  of  the  fir/I 
difHnftion,  fo  much  extolled  the  juftice  and  moderation  of 
Brutus,  that  they  prevailed  on  them  to  iubmit,  and  put 
their  city  in  his  hands.  The  adjacent  cities  followed 
their  example,  and  found  that  his  humanity  exceeded 
their  hopes.  Caffius  compelled  every  Rhodian  to  give 
up  all  the  gold  and  filver  in  his  pofTeffion,  by  which  he 
amalfed  eight  thoufand  talents  ;  and  yet  he  laid  the  pub- 
lic under  a  fine  of  five  hundred  talents  more  ;  but  Brutus 
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took  only  a  hundred  and  fifty  talents  of  the  Lycians,  and, 
without  doing  them  any  other  injury,  led  his  army  into 
Ionia. 

Brutus,  in  the  courfe  of  this  expedition,  did  many  acls 
of  juftice  ;  and  was  vigilant  in  the  difpenfation  of  rewards' 
and  punimments.  An  inftance  of  this  I  ihall  relate,  be- 
caufe  both  he  himfelf,  and  every  honeft  Roman,  was  par- 
ticularly pleafed  with  it.  When  Pompey  the  Great,  after 
his  overthrow  at  Pharfalia,  fled  into  Egypt,  and  landed 
near  Pelufium,  the  tutors  and  ministers  of  young  Ptolemy 
confuited  what  meafures  they  mould  take  on  the  occafion. 
But  they  were  of  different  opinions.  Some  were  for  re- 
ceiving him,  others  for  excluding  him  out  of  Egypt.  The- 
odotus,  a  Chian  by  birth,  and  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  by 
profeffion,  who  then  attended  the  king  in  that  capacity, 
was,  for  want  of  abler  minifters,  admitted  to  the  council. 
This  man  infilled,  that  both  were  in  the  wrong  ;  thofe 
who  were  for  receiving,  and  thofe  who  were  for  expelling 
Pompey.  The  beft  meafure  they  could  take,  he  faid, 
would  be  to  put  him  to  death,  and  concluded  his  fpeech 
with  the  proverb,  that  dead  men  do  not  bite.  The  council 
entered  into  his  opinion  ;  and  Pompey  the  Great,  an  ex- 
ample of  the  incredible  mutability  of  fortune,  fell  a  facri- 
fice  to  the  arguments  of  a  fophift,  as  that  fophift  lived  af- 
terwards to  boaft.  Not  long  after,  upon  Crefar's  arrival 
in  Egypt,  fome  of  the  murderers  received  their  proper 
reward,  andw^ereput  to  death  ;  but  Thecdotus  made  his 
efcape.  Yet,  though  for  a  while  he  gained  from  fortune 
the  poor  privilege  of  a  wandering  and  defpicabie  life,  he 
fell  at  laft  into  the  hands  of  Brutus,  as  he  was  palling 
through  Alia  ;  and  by  paying  the  forfeit  of  his  bafenefs 
became  more  memorable  from  his  death  than  from  any 
thing  in  his  life. 

About  this  time  Brutus  fent  for  Cafiius  to  Sardis,  and 
went  with  his  friends  to  meet  him.  The  whcie  army 
being  drawn  up,  faluted  both  the  leaders  with  the  tide 
of '  Imperator.  But  as  it  ufually  happens  in  great  affairs, 
where  many  friends  and  many  officers  are  engaged,. 
mutual  complaints  and  fufpicions  arofe  between  Brutus, 
and  Caflius.  To  fettle  thefe  more  properly,  they  re- 
tired into  an  apartment  by  themfelves.  Expostulations, 
debates,  and  accufations  followed.  And  thefe  were  fo 
violent,  that  they  burft  into  tears.  Their  friends  without 
w.ere  furprifed  at  the  loudnefs  and  afperity  of  the  con- 
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ference  j  bat  though  they  were  apprehenfive  of  the  con- 
Sequence,  they  durft  not  interfere,  becaufe  they  had  beea 
exprefsly  forbidden  to  enter.  Favonius,  however,  an  imi- 
tator of  Cato,  but  rather  an  enthufiaft  than  rationalin  his 
philofophy  attempted  to  enter.  The  fervants  in  waiting 
endeavored  to  prevent  him,  but  it  was  not  eafy  to  flop  the 
impetuous  Favonius.  He  was  violent  in  his  whole  con- 
duel,  and  valued  himfelf  lefs  in  his  dignity,  as  a  fenator, 
than  on  a  kind  of  cynical  freedom  on  faying  every  thing 
he  pleafed  ;  nor  was  this  unentertaining  to  thofe  who  could 
bear  with  his  impertinence.  However,  he  broke  through 
the  door  and  entered  the  apartment,  pronouncing,  in  a 
theatrical  tone,  what  Neftor  fays  in  Homer, 

Young  men  be  rul'd — Pm  ©Idef  than  yeu  both. 

Caffius  laughed  :  But  Brutus  thruft  him  out,  telling  him 
that  he  pretended  to  be  a  cynic,  but  was  in  reality  a  dog. 
This,  however  put  an  end  to  the  difpute  ;  and  for  that 
time  they  parted.  Caffius  gave  an  entertainment  in  the 
evening,  to  which  Brutifs  invited  his  friends.  When  they 
were  feated,  Favonius  came  in  from  bathing.  Brutus 
called  aloud  to  him,,  telling  him  he  was  not  invited,  and 
bade  him  go  to  the  lower  end  of  the  table.  Favonius, 
notwithftanding,  thruft  himfelf  in,  and  fat  down  in  the 
middle.  On  that  occafion  there  was  much  learning  and 
good  humor  in  the  converfation. 

The  day  following,  one  Lucius  Pella,  who  had  been 
praetor,  and  employed  in  offices  of  truft,  being  impeached 
'  by  the  Sardians  of  embezzling  the  public  money,  was 
difgraced  and  condemned  by  Brutus.  This  was  very 
mortifying  to  Caffius  5  for,  a  little  before,  two  of  his  own 
friends  had  been  accufed  of  the  fame  crime  ;  but  he  had 
ablolved  them  in  public,  and  contenting  himfelf  with 
giving  them  a  private  reproof,  continued  them  in  office. 
Of  courfe,  he  charged  Brutus  with  too  rigid  an  exertion 
©f  the  laws  at  a  time  when  lenity  was  much  more  politic. 
Brutus  on  the  other  hand /reminded  him  of  the  ides  of 
March,  the  time  when  they  had  killed  Caefar  ;  who  was 
not,  personally  fpeaking,  the  Scourge  of  mankind,  but 
only  abetted  and  'Supported  ihofe  that  were,  with  his 
power.  He  bade  him  coniider,  that  if  the  neglecl:  of 
juftice  were  in  any  cafe  to  be  connived  at,  it  Should  have 
feeen  done  before  j  and  that  they  had  better  have  borne 
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with  the  opprcfTions  of  Caefar's  friends,  than  fufTered  the 
malpractices  of  their  own  to  pafs  with  impunity  :  "  For 
*l  then,"  continued  he,  "  we  could  have  been  blamed  only 
"  for  cowardice,  but  now,  after  all  we  have  undergone, 
"  we  mall  lie  under  the  imputation  of  injuftice."  Such 
were  the  principles  of  Brutus. 

When  they  were  about  to  leave  Ana,  Brutus,  it  is  faid, 
had  an  extraordinary  apparition.  I^aturally  watchful, fpar- 
ing  in  his  diet,  and  affiduous  in  bufmefs,  he  allowed  him- 
felf  but  little  time  for  ileep.  In  the  day  he  never  fiept, 
nor  in  the  night,  til]  all  bufinefs  was  over,  and,  the  reft 
being  retired,  he  had  nobody  to  converfe  with.  But  at 
this  time,  involved  as  he  was  in  the  operations  of  war,  and 
felicitous  for  the  event,  he  only  Numbered  a  little  after 
fupper,  and  fpent  the  left  of  the  night  in  ordering  his  moll 
urgent  affairs.  When  thefe  were  defpatched,  he  employ- 
ed himfelf  in  reading  till  the  third  watch,  when  the  tri- 
bunes and  centurions  came  to  h:m  for  orders.  Thus,  a  little 
before  he  left  Alia,  he  was  fitting  alone  in  his  tent,  by  a 
dim  light,  and  at  a  late  hour.  The  whole  army  lay  in  fleep 
and  filence,  while  the  general,  wrapt  in  meditation,  thought 
he  perceived  fomething  enter  his  tent ;  turning  towards  the 
door,  he  faw  a  horrible  and  monftrous  fpectre  ftanding 
/ilently  by  his  ilde.  li  What  art  thou  ?"  faid  he  boldly, 
"  Art  thou  god  or  man  !  And  what  is  thy  bufinefs  with 
"  me  ?"  The  fpecfre  anfwered,  "  I  am  thy  evil  genius, 
"  Brutus  !  Thou  wilt  fee  me  at  Philippi."  To  which  he 
calmly  replied,  "  I'll  meet  thee  there."  When  the  appa- 
rition was  gone,  he  called  his  fervants,  who  told  him  they 
had  neither  heard  any  noife,  nor  had  f^n  any  viilonV- 
That  night  he  did  not  go  to  reft,  bat  went  early  in  the 
morning  to  Caffius,  and  told  him  what  had  happened. 
CaiTius,  who  was  of  the  fchool  of  Epicurus,  and  ufed  fre- 
quently to  difpute  with  Brutus  on  thefe  fubjects,  anfwered 
him  thus  :  4<  It  is  the  opinion  of  our  feci,  that  not  every 
€t  thing  we  fee  is  real  ;  for  matter  is  evafive,  and  fenfe 
"  deceitful.  Beiices,  the  impreflions^St  receives  are,  by 
u  the  quick  and  fubtle  influence  of  imagination,  thrown 
"  into  a  variety  of  forms,  many  of  which  have  no  arche- 
"  types  in  nature  ;  and  this  the  imagination  effects  as 
fC  ealily  as  we  may  make  an  impreflion  on  wax.  The 
*'  mind  of  man,  having  in  itfelf  the  plaftic  powers,  and 
¥  the  component  parts,  can  faun  on  and  vary  its  objects. 
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il  at  pleafure.  This  is  clear  from  the  fudden  transition 
"  of  dreams,  in  which  the  imagination  can  educe  from 
"  the  flighted:  principles  fuch  an  amazing  variety  of, 
t€  forms,  and  call  into  exercife  all  the  paffions  of  the  foul. 
"  The  mind  is  perpetually  in  motion,  and  that  motion 
*'  is  imagination,  or  thought.  But,  when  the  body,  as  in 
"  your  cafe,  is  fatigued  with  labor,  it  naturally  fufpends, 
**  or  perverts'the  regular  functions  of  the  mind.  Upon 
"  the  whole,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  there  fliould  be 
4(  any  fuch  things  as  demons,  or  f pints  ;  or  that  if  there 
"  were  fuch,  they  fhould  affume  a  human  Shape  or  voice, 
4e  or  have  any  power  to  affect  us.  At  the  fame  time  I 
"  own  I  could  wifn  there  were  fuch  beings,  that  we  might 
11  not  rely  on  fleets  and  armies,  but  find  the  concurrence 
"  of  the  gods  in  this  our  facred  and  glorious  enterprise." 
Such  were  the  arguments  he  made  ufe  of  to  fatisfy  Bru- 
tus. 

When  the  army  began  to  march,  two  eagles  perched 
on  the  two  firfl  Standards,  and  accompanied  them  as  far 
as  Philippi,  being  constantly  fed  by  the  foldiers  ;  but  the 
day  before  the  battle,  they  Hew  away.  Brutus  had  al- 
ready reduced  moft  of  the  nations  in  thefe  parts  ;  never- 
thelefs  he  traver  fed  the  fea  coaft  over  againft  Thafus, 
.that,' if  any  hoStile  power  remained,  he  might  bring  it 
into  fubjection.  Norbanus,  who  was  encamped  in  the 
ftraits  near  Symbolum,  they  furrqunded  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, that  they  obliged  him  to  quit  the  place.  Indeed,  he 
narrowly  efcaped  lofmg  his  whole  army,  which  had  cer- 
tainly been  the  cafe,  had  not  Antony  come  to  his  relief 
with  fuch  amazing  expedition,  that  Brutus  could  not  be- 
lieve it  to  be  pofiible.  Caefar,  who  had  been  kept  behind 
by  Sicknefs,  joined  his  army  about  ten  days  after.  Brutus 
was  encamped  over  againfr.  him  ;  CalTius  was  oppofite  to 
Antony.  The  fpace  between  the  two  armies  the  Romans 
call  the  plains  of  Philippi.  Two  armies  of  Romans, 
equal  in  numbers  to  thefe,  had  never  before  met  to  en- 
gage each  other.  Caefar' s  was  Something fuperior  in  num- 
bers ;  but,  in  the  fplendor  of  .arms  and  equippage,  was 
far  exceeded  by  that  of  Brutus  ;  for  mofl  of  their  army 
were  of  gold  and  Silver.,  which  their  general  had  liberally 
.be Stowed  upon  them.  Brutus,  in  other  things,  had  accuf- 
tomed  his  officers  to  frugality  ;  but  the  riches  which  his 
foldiers  carried  about  with  them,  would  at  once,  he 
.thought,  add  to   the  fpirit  of  the.  ambitious  and  make 
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the  covetous  valiant  in  the  defence  of  thofe  arms,  whick 
were  their  principal  wealth. 

Caefar  made  a  luftration  of  his  army  within  the  camp, 
and  gave  each  private  man  a  little  corn,  and  five  drachmas 
only  for  the  facrifice.  But  Brutus,  to  mow  his  contempt 
of  the  poverty,  or  the  avarice  of  Caefar,  made  a  public 
luftration  of  his  army  in  the  field,  and  not  only  distributed 
cattle  to  each  cohort  for  the  facrifice,  but  gave  fifty 
drachmas  on  theoccafion  to  each  private  man.  Of  courfe 
he  was  more  beloved  by  his  foldiers,  and  they  were  more 
ready  to  fight  for  him.  It  is  reported,  that,  during  the 
luftration,  an  unlucky  omen  happened  to  Caflius.  The 
garland  he  was  to  wear  at  the  facrifice  was  prefented  to 
him,  the  wrong  fide  outwards.  It  is  faid  too,  that  at  a  fol- 
emn  procefiionfome  time  before,  the  perfon  who  bore  the 
golden  image  of  Victory  before  CalTius,  happened  to  (tum- 
ble, and  the  image  fell  to  the  ground.  Several  birds  of 
prey  hovered  daily  about  the  camp,  and  fwarms  of  bees 
were  feen  within  the  trenches.  Upon  which  the  fbothfay- 
ers  ordered  the  part  where  they  appeared  to  be  fhut  up  ; 
for  Caflius  with  all  his  Epicurean  philofophy,  began  to  be 
fu perftitious,  and  the  foldiers  were  extremely  difheartened 
by  thefe  omens. 

For  this  reafon  Caflius  was  inclined  to  protract  the  war, 
and  unwilling  to  hazard  the  whole  of  the  event  on  a  prefent 
engagement.  What  made  for  this  meafure  too  was,  that 
they  were  ftronger  in  money  and  provifions,  but  inferior 
in  numbers.  Brutus  on  the  other  hand,  was,  as  ufual,  for 
an  immediate  decifion  ;  that  he  might  either  give  liberty 
to  his  country,  or  refcue  his  fellow  citizens  from  the  toils 
and  expenfes  of  war.  He  was  encouraged  likewife, by  the 
fuccefs  his  cavalry  met  with  in  fcveral  fldrmifhes  ;  and  fome 
inftances  of  defertion  and  mutiny  in  the  camp,  brought 
over  many  of  the  friends  of  Caflius  to  his  opinion.  But 
there  was  one  Atellius,  who  ftiii  oppofed  an  immediate  de- 
cision, andadvifed  to  put  it  off  till  the  next  winter.  When 
Brutus  aficed  him  what  advantages  he  expected  from  that, 
he  anfwered,  "  If  I  gain  nothing  elfe,  I  fhall  atleaft  livefo 
"  much  the  longer."  Both  Caflius  and  the  reft  of  the  of- 
ficers were  difpleafe  i  with  this  anfwer  ;  and  it  was  deter- 
mined to  give  battle  the  day  following. 

Brutus,  that   night,  exprelTed    great  confidence    and 
cheerfulnefs  ;     and  having  paired  the  time  of  fupper  ia 
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philofophical  converfation,  he  went  to  reft.  MefTala  fays, 
that  CafTius  fupped  in  private  with  fome  of  his  mod  inti- 
mate friends,  and  that,  contrary  to  his  ufual  manner,  he 
was  penfive  and  filent.  He  adds,  that  after  fupper,  he 
took  him  by  the  hand,  and  pr.efling  it  clofe,  as  he  com- 
monly did,  in  token  of  his  friendship,  he  faid  in  Greek, 
**  Bear  Witnefs,  MefTala,  that  I  am  reduced  to  the  fame 
"  nece-flity  with  Pompey  the  Great,  of  hazarding  the  lib- 
*4  erty  of  my  country  on  one  battle.  Yet  I  havecon- 
4t  fidence  in  our  good  fortune,  on  which  we  ought  ftill  to 
"  rely,  though  the  meafures  we  have  refolvedupon  are  in- 
**  diicreet."  Thefe,  MefTala  tells  us,  were  the  lafl  words 
that  CafTius  fpoke,  before  he  bade  him  fareivell ;  and  that 
the  next  day,  being  his  birth  day,  he  invited  CafTius  to 
fup  with  him. 

Next  morning,  as  foon  as  it  was  light,  the  fcarlet  robe, 
which  was  the  fignal  for  battle,  was  hung  out  in  the  tents 
of  Brutus  and  CafTius  ;  and  they  themfelves  met  on  the 
plain  between  the  two  armies.  On  this  occafion,  CafTius 
thus  addrefTed  himfelf  to  Brutus  : — "  May  the  gods,  Bru- 
"  tus,  make  this  day  fuccefsful,  that  we  may  pafs  the  reft 
"  of  our  days  together  iii  profperity.  But  as  the  moftim- 
€t  portant  of  human  events  are  the  mod  uncertain  ;  and  as 
u  we  may  never  fee  each  other  any  more,  if  we  are  unfor- 
"  turiate  on  this  occafion,  tell  me  what  is  your  refolution 
*'  concerning  flight  and  death  ?" 

Brutus  anfwered,  "  In  the  younger  and  lefs  experienc- 
*'  ed  part  of  my  life,  I  was  led,  upon  philofophical  prin- 
€t  ciples,  to  condemn  the  conduct  of  Cato,  in  killing  him- 
"  felf.  I  thought  it  at  once  impious  and  unmanly  to  fink 
"  beneath  the  ftroke  of  fortune,  and  to  refufe  the  lot  that 
4i  had  befallen  us.  In  my  prefent  fituation,  however,  I 
u  am  of  a  different  opinion.  So  that  if  heaven  fhould 
"  now  be  unfavorable  to  our  wifhes,I  will  no  longer  folicit 
u  my  hopes  or  my  fortune,  but  (\\e  contented  with  it  fuch 
"  as  it  is.  On  the  ides  of  March  I  devoted  my  life  to  my 
"  country  ;  and  fince  that  time  I  have  lived  in  liberty  and 
"  glory."  At  thefe  words  CafTius  fmiled,  and  embracing 
Brutus,  faid,  "Let  us  march  then  againfl:  the  enemy  ; 
u  for  with  thefe  resolutions,  though  we  mould  not  con- 
u  quer,  we  have  nothing  to  fear."  They  then  confulted 
with  their  friends  concerning  the  order  of  battle.  Brutus 
defired  that  he  might  command  the  right  wing,   though 
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the  poil  was  thought  more  proper  for  Camus  on  account 
of  his  experience  :  Caffius,  however,  gave  it  up  to  him, 
and  placed  Meflala,  with  the  beft  of  his  legions,  in  the 
fame  wing.  Brutus  immediately  drew  out  his  cavalry, 
which  were  equipped  with  great  magnificence  ;  and  the 
foot  followed  clofe  upon  them. 

Antony's  foldiers  were  at  this  time  employed  in  making 
a  trench  from  the  marm  where  they  were  encamped,  to 
cut  off  Caffius^s  communication  with  the  fea.  Casfar  lay 
ilil!  in  his  tent,  confined  by  ficknefs.  His  foldiers  were 
far  from  expecting  that  the  enemy  would  come  to  a  pitched 
battle.  They  fuppofed  that  they  were  only  making  ex- 
curfions  to  harrafs  the  trench  diggers  with  their  light 
arms  ;  and  not  perceiving  that  they  were  pouring  in  clofe 
upon  them,  they  were  aftonifhed  at  the  outcry  they  heard 
from  the  trenches.  Brutus  in  the  mean  time,  fent  tickets 
to  the  feveral  officers  with  the  word  of  battle,  and  rode 
thiough  the  ranks  to  encourage  his  men.  There  were 
few  who  had  patience  to  wait  for  the  word.  The  greateft 
part,  before  it  could  reach  them,  fell  with  loud  fhouts 
upon  the  enemy.  This  precipitate  onfet  threw  the  army 
into  confuiion,  and  feparated  the  legions.  Mefiala's  le- 
gion firft  got  beyond  the  left  wing  of  Csefar,  and  was 
followed  by  thofe  that  were  ftationed  near  him.  In  their 
way  they  did  nothing  more  than  throw  fome  of  the  out- 
rnoft  ranks  into  diforder,  and  killed  few  of  the  enemy  : 
Their  great  object  was  to  fall  upon  Caefar's  camp,  and 
they  made  directly  up  to  it.  Crefar  himlelf,  as  he  tells  us 
in  his  Commentaries,  had  but  juft  before  been  conveyed 
out  of  his  tent  ;  in  confequence  of  a  vifion  of  his  friend 
Artorius,  which  commanded  that  he  fhould  be  carried 
out  of  the  camp.  This  made  it  believed  that  he  was 
ilain  ;  for  the  foldiers  had  pierced  his  empty  litter  in  many 
places  with  darts.  Thofe  who  were  taken  in  the  camp 
were  put  to  the  fword,  amongft  whom  were  two  thou- 
fand  Lacedaemonian  auxiliaries.  Thofe  who  attacked 
Caefar's  legions  in  front  eafily  put  them  to  the  rout,  and 
cut  three  legions  in  pieces.  Atter  this,  borne  along  with 
the  impetuofity  of  victory,  they  ruflied  into  the  camp  at 
the  fame  time  with  the  fugitives,  and  Brutus  was  in  the 
midft  of  them.  The  flank  of  Brutus's  army  was  now  left 
unguarded^  by  the  feparation  of  the  right  wing,  which 
was  gone  off  too  far  in  the  purfuit  ;  and  the  enemy  per- 
ceiving this,  endeavored  to  take  advantage  of  it.     They 
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accordingly  attacked  it  with  great  fury,  but  could  make 
no  impreilion  on  the  main  body,  which  received  them 
with  firmnefs  and  unftiaken  refolution.  The  left  wing, 
however,  which  was  under  the  command  of  Caflius,  wasw 
foon  put  to  the  rout  ;  for  the  men  were  in  great  difbrder, 
and  knew  nothing  of  what  had  pafTed  in  the  right  wing. 
The  enemy  purfued  him  into  the  camp,  which  they  plun- 
dered and  deitroyed,  though  neither  of  their  generals 
were  prefent.  Antony,  it  is  faid,  to  avoid  the  fury  of 
thefirft  onfet,  had  retired  into  the  adjoining  marfh  ;  and 
Caefar,  who  had  been  carried  fick  out  of  the  camp,  was 
no  where  to  be  found.  Nay,  fome  of  the  foldiers  would 
have  perfuaded  Brutus  that  they  had  killed  Csefar,  de- 
fcribing  his  age  and  perfon,,and  mowing  him  their  bloody 
fwords. 

The  main  body  of  Brutus's  army  had  now  made  prodi- 
gious havoc  of  the  enemy  ;  and  Brutus,  in  his  depart- 
ment, was  no  lefs  abfolutely  conqueror,  than  Caflius  was 
conquered.  The  want  of  knowing  this  was  the  ruin  of 
their  affairs.  Brutus  neglected  to  relieve  Caflius,  becaufe 
he  knew  not  that  he  wanted  relief. 

When  Brutus  had  destroyed  the  camp  of  Caefar,  and 
was  returning  from  the  purfuit,  he  was  (urprifed  that  he 
could  neither  perceive  the  tent  of  Caflius  above  the  reft, 
as  ufual,  nor  any  of  thofe  that  were  about  it  ;  for  they 
had  been  demolished  by  the  enemy,  on  their  flrft  entering 
the  camp.  Some,  who  were  of  quicker  fight  than  the 
reft,  told  him,  that  they  could  perceive  a  motion  of  min- 
ing helmets  and  filver  targets  in  the  camp  of  Caflius,  and 
fuppofed  from  their  numbers  and  their  armor,  that  they 
could  not  be  thofe  who  were  left  to  guard  the  camp  ;-l 
though  at  the  fame  time,  there  was  not  fo  great  an  ap- 
pearance of  dead  bodies  as  there  mud  have  Been  after  the 
defeat  of  fo  many  legions.  This  gave  Brutus  the  firft 
fufpicion  of  Caflius's  misfortune  ;  and,  leaving  a  fufncient 
guard  in  the  enemy's  camp,  he  called  off  the  reft  from 
the  purfuit,  and  led  them,  in  order,  to  the  relief  of  Caf- 
iius. 

The  cafe  of  that  general  was  this  : — - — Ke  was  chagrin- 
ed, at  flrft,  by  the  irregular  conduct  of  Brutus's  foldiers, 
who  begun  the  attack  without  waiting  for  the  com- 
mand ;  and,  afterwards,  by  their  attention  to  plunder, 
whereby  they  neglected  to  furround  and  cut  off  the  enemy. 
Thus  diflatisned,  he  trifled  with  his  command,  and,  for 
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want  of  vigilance,  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  furrounded  fef 
the  enemy's  right  wing  ;  upon  which  his  cavalry  quitted 
their  poft,  and  fled  towards  the  fea.  The  foot,  likewife, 
began  to  give  way  ;  and  though  he  labored  as  much  as 
poflible  to  flop  their  flight,  and  fnatching  an  enfign  from' 
the  hand  of  one  of  the  fugitives,  fixed  it  at  his  feet,  yet 
he  was  hardly  able  to  keep  his  own  praetorian  band  to- 
gether ;  fo  that,  at  length,  he  was  obliged  to  retire,  with 
a  very  fmall  number,  to  a  hill  that  overlooked  the  plain. 
Yet  here  he  could  difcover  nothing  ;  for  he  was  fhort 
lighted,  and  it  was  with  fome  difficulty  that  he  could  per- 
ceive his  own  camp  plundered.  His  companions,  howev- 
er, faw  a  large  detachment  of  horfe,  which  Brutus  had 
ient  to  their  relief,  making  up  to  them.  Thefe  Caflius 
concluded  to  be  the  enemy  that  were  in  purfuit  of  him  ; 
notwithftanding  which,  he  defpatched  Titinius  to  recon- 
noiter  them.  When  the  cavalry  of  Brutus  faw  this  faith, 
ful  friend  of  Caflius  approach,  they  fhouted  for  joy.  Hrs 
acquaintance  leapt  from  their  horfes  to  embrace  him,  and 
the  reft  rode  round  him  v/ith  clafhing  of  arms,  and  all 
the  clamorous  expreflions  of  gladnefs.  This  circumftance 
had  a  fatal  effect.  Caflius  took  it  for  granted  that  Titi- 
nius was  feized  by  the  enemy,  and  regretted,  that,througk 
a  weak  defire  of  life,  he  had  fuffered  his  friend  to  fall  in- 
to their  hands.  When  he  had  exprefled  himfelf  to  thi§ 
effect,  he  retired  into  an  empty  tent,  accompanied  only  by 
his  freedman  Pindarus,  whom,  ever  fince  the  defeat  of 
Craflus,  he  had  retained  for  a  particular  purpofe.  In  that 
defeat,  he  efcaped  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Parthians  ;  but 
now,  wrapping  his  robe  about  his  face,  he  laid  bare  his 
neck,  and  commanded  Pindarus  to  cut  off  his  head.  This 
was  done  ;  for  his  head  wTas  found  fevered  from  his  body  ; 
but  whether  Pindarus  did  it  by  his  mailer's  command, has 
been  fufpetted  ;  becaufe  he  never  afterwards  appeared. 
It  was  foon  difcovered  who  the  cavalry  were,  and  Titinius, 
crowned  with  garlands,  came  to  the  place  where  he  left 
Caflius.  When  the  lamentations  of  his  friends  informed 
him  of  the  unhappy  fate  of  his  general,  he  feverely  re- 
proached himfelf  for  the  tardinefs  which  had  occafionedit, 
and  fell  upon  his  fword, 

Brutus,  when  he  was  affured  of  the  defeat  of  Caflius, 
made  all  poflible  hafte  to  his  relief;  but  he  knew  nothing 
•f  his  death  till  he  came  up  to  his  camp.  There  he  la- 
sneated  over  his  body,   and  called  him  the  lafl  of  i?s- 
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mans  ;  intimating  that  Rome  would  never  produce  an- 
other man  of  equal  fpirit.  He  ordered  his  funeral  to  be 
celebrated  at  Thafus,  that  it  might  not  occafion  any  dif-^ 
order  in  the  camp.  His  difperfed  and  dejected  foldiers* 
he  colle£ted  and  encouraged  ;  and  as  they  had  been  (trip- 
ped of  every  thing  by  the  enemy,  he  promifed  them  two 
thoufand  drachmas  a  man.  This  munificence  at  once  en- 
couraged and.  furprifed  them  :  They  attended  him  at  his 
departure  with  great  acclamations,  and  complimented  him 
as  the  only  general  of  the  four  who  had  not  been  beaten. 
Brutus  was  confident  of  victory,  and  the  event  juftified 
that  confidence  ;  for,  with  a  few  legions,  he  overcame  all 
tbat  oppofed  him  ;  and  if  moft  of  his  foldiers  had  not 
pafTed  the  enemy,  in  purfuit  of  plunder,  the  battle  mud 
have  been  decifive  in  his  favor.  He  loft  eight  thoufand 
men,  including  the  fervants,  whom  he  calls  Rriges.  Mef- - 
fala  fays,  he  fuppofes  the  enemy  loft  more  than  twice  that 
number.  And,  of  courfe,  they  were  more  difcouraged 
than  Brutus,  till  Demetrius,  a  fervant  of  Caflius,  went  o- 
ver  to  Antony  in  the  evening  and  carried  him  his  maf- 
ter's  robe  and  fword,  which  he  had  taken  from  the  dead 
body.  This  fo  effectually  encouraged  the  enemy,  that 
they  were  drawn  up  in  form  of  battle  by  break  of  day- 
Both  camps,  in  the  occupation  of  Brutus,  involved  him  in 
difficulties.  His  own,  full  of  prifoners,  required  aftrong 
guard.  At  the  fame  time,  many  of  the  foldiers  of  Caflius 
murmured  at  their  change  of  ma fter,  and  the  vanquifhed 
were  naturally  envious  and  jealous  of  the  victors.  He, 
therefore,  thought  proper  to  draw  up  his  army,  but  not 
to  fight. 

All  the  flaves  he  had  taken  prifoners,  being  found 
pradtifing  with  his  foldiers,  were  put  to  the  fword  ;  but 
moft  of  the  freemen  and  citizens  were  difmifTed  ;  and  he 
told  them,  at  the  fame  time,  that  they  were  more  trulv 
prifoners  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  than  in  his  ;  with 
them,  he  faid,  they  were  (laves  indeed  ;  but  with  him, 
freemen  and  citizens  of  Rome.  He  was  obliged,  however, 
to  difmifs  them  privately  ;  for  they  had  implacable  ene- 
mies amongft  his  own  friends  and  officers.  Amongft  the. 
prifoners  were  Volumnius,  a  mimic,  and  Saculio,  a 
buffoon,  of  whom  Brutus  took  no  notice,  till  they  were 
brought  before  him,  'and  accufed  of  continuing,  even  in 
their  captivity,  their  fcurrilous  jefts  and  abufive  language, . 
Yet  ftill  taken  up  with  more  important  concerns,.,  he  paid 
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no  regard  to  the  accufation  ;  but  MelTala  Corvinus  was 
of  opinion,  that  they  fhould  be  publicly  whipped,  and 
fent  naked  to  the  enemy,  as  proper  aflbciates  and  convivi- 
al companions  for  fuch  generals.  Some  were  entertained 
with  the  idea,  and  laughed  ;  but  Publius  Cafca,  the  firft 
that  wounded  Caefar,  obferved,  that  it  was  indecent  to 
celebrate  the  obfequies  of  Caffius  with  jetting  and  laugh- 
ter. "  As  for  yon,  Brutus,"  faid  he,  "  it  will  be  feen  what 
*'  eiteem  you  have  for  the  memory  of  that  general,  when 
"  you  have  either  punifned,  or  pardoned  thofe  who  ridi- 
*'  cule  and  revile  him."  Brutus  refented  this  expofhila- 
tion,  and  faid,  "  Why  is  this  bufinefs  thrown  upon  me, 
"  Cafca  ?  "  Why  do  not  you  do  what  you  think  proper  }" 
This  anfwer  was  considered  as  an  afTent  to  their  death  ;  fo 
the  poor  wretches  were  carried  oft  and  (lain. 

He  now  gave  the  promifed  rewards  to  his  foldiers ;  and 
after  gently  rebuking  them  for  beginning  the  affault  with- 
out waiting  for  the  word  of  battle,  he  promifed  that  if 
they  acquitted  themfeives  to  his  fatisfacuon  in  the  next 
engagement,  he  would  give  them  up  the  cities  of  Lace- 
daemon  and  ThefTalonica  to  plunder.  This  is  the  only 
circumftance  in  his  life,  for  which  no  apology  can  be 
made.  For  though  Antony  and  Csefar  afterwards  acted 
with  more  unbounded  cruelty  in  rewarding  their  foldiers  ; 
though  they  deprived  moft  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Italy  of  their  lands,  and  gave  them  to  thofe  who  had  no 
title  to  thern  ;  yet  they  acled  confidently  with  their  firnV 
principles,  which  was  the  acquifition  of  empire  and  arbi- 
trary power.  But  Brutus  maintained  fuch  a  reputation 
for  virtue,  that  he  was  neither  allowed  to  conquer,  nor 
«ven  tofave  himfelf,  except  on  the  ftricteft.  principles  of 
lionor  and  jullice  ;  more  particularly,  fince  the  death  of 
Caflius,  to  whom,  if  any  act.  of  violence  were  committed, 
it  was  generally  imputed.  However,  as  failors,  when 
their  rudder  is  broken  in  a  florm,  fubftitute  fome  other 
piece  of  wood  in  its  place  ;  and  though  they  cannot  freer 
lo  well  as  before,  do  the  beft  they  can  in  their  neceflity  ; 
ib  Brutus,  at  the  head  of  fo  vaft  an  army,  and  fuch  im- 
portant affairs,  unaflifted  by  any  officer  that  was  equal  to 
the  charge,  was  obliged  to  make  ufe  of  fuch  advifers 
as  he  had  ;  and  he  generally  followed  the  counfel  of 
thofe  who  propofed  any  thing  that  might  bring  Caffius's 
ioldisrs  to  enkr.     For  thefe  were  extremely  untraceable ; 
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infolent  in  the  camp  for  want  of  their  general,  though 
cowardly  in  the  field,  from  the  remembrance  of  their 
defeat. 

The  affairs  of  Caefar  and  Antony  were  not  in  a  much 
better  condition.  Provifions  were  fcarce,  and  the  marfhy 
iituation  of  their  camp  made  them  dread  the  winter. 
They  already  began  to  fear  the  inconveniences  of  it  ;  for 
the  autumnal  rains  had  fallen  heavy  after  the  battle,  and 
their  tents  were  filled  with  mire  and  water  ;  which  from 
the  coldnefs  of  the  weather,  immediately  froze.  In  this 
fituation,  they  received  intelligence  of  their  lofs  at  fea, 
Their  fleet,  which  was  coming  from  Italy  with  a  large 
fupply  of  foldiers,  was  met  by  that  of  Brutus,  and  fo  total- 
ly defeated,  that  the  few  who  efcaped  were  reduced  by 
famine  to  eat  the  fails  and  tackle  of  the  fhips.  It  was  now 
determined,  on  Caefar's  fide,  that  they  ihould  come  to  bat- 
tle, before  Brutus  was  made  acquainted  with  his  fuccefs. 
It  appears  that  the  fight,  both  by  fea  and  land,  was  011 
the  fame  day  ;  but,  by  fome  accident,  rather  than  the 
fault  of  their  officers,  Brutus  knew  nothing  of  his  viclory* 
till  twenty  days  after.  Had  he  been  informed  of  it,  he 
would  never,  certainly,  have  hazarded  a  fecond  battle ; 
for  he  had  provifions  fufficient  for  a  confiderable  length 
of  time,  and  his  army  was  fo  advantageoufly  ported,  that 
it  was  fafe  both  from  the  injuries  of  the  weather  and  the 
incuriions  of  the  enemy.  Befides,  knowing  that  he  was 
wholly  mafter  at  fea,  and  partly  victorious  by  land, 
he  would  have  had  every  thing  imaginable  to  encourage 
him  ;  and  could  not  have  been  urged  to  any  dangerous 
nieafures  by  defpair. 

But  it  feems  that  the  republican  form  of  government 
was  no  longer  to  fiibfift.  in  Rome;  that  it  necefTarily  re- 
quired a  monarchy  \  and  that  Providence,  to  remove  the 
only  man  who  could  oppofe  its  deftined  mafter,  kept  the 
knowledge  of  that  viclory  from  him  till  it  was  too  late* 
And  yet,  how  near  was  he  to  receiving  the  intelligence  ! 
The  very  evening  before  the  engagement,  a  deferter^ 
named  Clodius,  carne  over  from  the  enemy  to  tell  him, 
that  Csefar  was  informed  of  the  lofs  of  his  fleet,  and  that 
this  was  the  reafon  of  his  flattening  the  battle.  The  de  - 
ferter,  however,  was  confidered  either  as  defigning  or  ill- 
informed  ;  his  intelligence  was  difregarded,  and  he  was 
tfet  even  admitted  into  the  prefence  of  Brutus. 
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That  night,  they  fay,  the  fpeclre  appeared  again  to 
Brutus,  and  afFumed  its  former  figure,  but  vanished  with- 
out fpeaking.  Yet  Publius  Volumnius,  a  philofophical 
man,  who  had  borne  arms  with  Brutus  during  the  whole 
war,  makes  no  mention  of  this  prodigy  ;  though  he  fays, 
that  the  firft  flandard  was  covered  with  a  fwarm  of  bees  ; 
and  that  the  arm  of  one  of  the  officers  fweated  oil  of  rofes, 
which  would  not  ceafe  though  they  often  wiped  it  off. 
He  fays  too,  that  immediately  before  the  battle,two  eagles 
fought  in  the  fpace  between  the  two  armies  ;  and  that 
there  was  an  incredible  filence  and  attention  in  the  field, 
till  that  on  the  fide  of  Brutus  was  beaten  and  flew  away. 
The  florv  of  the  Ethiopian  is  well  known,  who  meeting 
the  flandard  bearer  opening  the  gate  of  the  camp,  was 
cut  in  pieces  by  the  foldiers  ;  for  that  they  interpreted  as 
an  ill  omen. 

When  Brutus  had  drawn  up  his  army  in  form  of  battle, 
he  paufed  fometime  before  he  gave  the  word.  While 
he  was  vifiting  the  ranks,  he  had  fufpicions  of  fome,  and 
heard  accufations  of  others.  The  cavalry  he  found  had 
no  ardor  for  the  attack,  but  feemed  waiting  to  fee  what 
the  foot  would  do.  Betides,  Camulatus,  a  foldier  in  the 
higheft  eftimation  for  valor,  rode  clofe  by  Brutus,  and 
went  over  to  the  enemy  in  his  fight.  This  hurt  him  in- 
expreflibly  ;  and  partly  out  of  anger,  partly  from  fear  of 
further  defertion  and  treachery,  he  led  his  forces  againft 
the  enemy  about  three  in  the  afternoon.  Where  he 
fought  in  perfon,  he  was  ftill  fuccefsful.  Recharged 
the  enemy's  left  wing,  and  the  cavalry  following  the  im- 
preflion  which  the  foot  had  made,  it  was  put  to  the  rout, 
But  when  the  other  wing  of  Brutus  was  ordered  to  ad- 
vance, the  inferiority  of  their  numbers  made  them  appre- 
henfive  that  they  fhould  be  furrounded  by  the  enemy. 
For  this  reafon  they  extended  their  ranks  in  order  to  cover 
more  ground  ;  by  which  means  the  centre  of  the  wing 
was  fo  much  weakened,  that  it  could  not  fuftain  the  fhock 
of  the  enemy,  but  fled  at  the  firft  onfet.  After  their  dif- 
perfion,  the  enemy  furrounded  Brutus,  who  did  every 
thing  that  the  braveft  and  moft  expert  general  could  do 
in  his  fituation,  and  whofe  conduct  at  leaft  intitled  him 
to  victory.  But  what,  feemed  an  advantage  in  the  firfr, 
engagement,  proved  a  difadvantage  in  the  fecond.  In 
the  former  battle,  that  wing  of  the  enemy  which  was 
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conquered  was  totally  cut  off;  but  moft  of  the  men  in  the 
conquered  wing  of  Caflius  were  faved.*  This  at  the  time, 
might  appear  an  advantage,  but  it  proved  a  prejudice. 
The  remembrance  of  their  former  defeat,  filled  them  with 
terror  and  confufion,  which  they  fpread  through  the  great- 
eft  part  of  the  army. 

Marcus,  the  fon  of  Cato,  was  (lain  fighting  amidft  the 
braveft  of  the  young  nobility.  He  fcorned  alike  either  to 
fly,  or  to  yield  ;  but,  avowing  who  he  was,  and  afluming 
his  father's  name,  ftill  ufed  his  fword,  till  he  fell  upon  the 
heaps  of  the  flaughtered  enemy.  Many  other  brave  men, 
who  expofed  themfelves  for  the  prefervation  of  Brutus, 
fell  at  the  fame  time. 

Lucilius,  a  man  of  great  worth,  and  his  intimate  friend, 
obferved  fome  barbarian  horfe  riding  full  fpeed  againft 
Brutus  in  particular,  and  was  determined  to  ftop  them, 
though  at  the  hazard  of  his  own  life.  He,  therefore,  told 
them  that  he  was  Brutus  ;  and  they  believed  him,  becaufe 
he  pretended  to  be  afraid  of  Caefar,  and  defired  to  be  con- 
veyed to  Antony.  Exulting  in  their  capture,  and  think- 
ing themfelves  peculiarly  fortunate,they  carried  him  along 
with  them  by  night,  having  pre viou fly  fent  an  account  to 
Antony  of  their  fuccefs;  who  was  infinitely  pleafed 
with  it,  and  came  out  to  them.  Many  others,  likewife, 
when  they  heard  that  Brutus  was  brought  alive,  afTembled 
to  fee  him.  And  fome  pitied  his  misfortunes,whiIe  others 
accufed  him  of  an  inglorious  meannefs,  in  fuffering  ths 
love  of  life  to  betray  him  into  the  hands  of  barbarians. 
When  he  approached,  and  Antony  was  deliberating  in 
what  manner  he  mould  receive  Brutus,  Lucilius  firft  ad- 
drefTed  him,  and,  with  great  intrepidity  laid  :  "  Antony, 
"  be  allured  that  Brutus  neither  is,  nor  will  be  taken  by 
tc  an  enemy.  Forbid  it  heaven,  that  fortune  fhould  have 
*'  fuch  a  triumph  over  virtue  !,  Whether  he  fhall  be  found 
€t  alive  or  dead,  he  will  be  found  in  a  ffate  becoming 
**  Brutus.  I  impofed  on  your  foldiers,  and  am  prepared 
*'  to  fuffer  the  worft  you  can  inflict  upon  me."  Thus 
fpoke  Lucilius,  to  the  no  fmall  aftoni'fhment  of  thofe  that 

*  There  is  no  defect  in  the  original  as  the  former  tranflator  imag- 
ines. He  fuppofed  the  defeat  of  CaiTms's  foldiers  to  be  in  the  prei- 
•nt,  and  not  in  the  forme'r  battle.     This  led  him  into  the  difficulty, 

which  he  increafed  by  tranflating  wA^p  icrxE,    Vittory,   inftead  e£ 
Advantage. 
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were  prefent.  When  Antony,  addrefling  himfelf  to  thofe 
that  brought  him,  faid,  "  I  percieve,  fellow  foldiers,  that 
"  you  are  angry  at  this  iinpofition  of  Lucilius.  But  you 
"  have  really  got  a  better  booty  than  you  intended.  You 
"  fought  an  enemy  ;  but  you  have  brought  me  a  friend/ 
*'  I  know  not  how  I  fhould  have  treated  Brutus,  had  you 
4t  brought  him  alive  ;  but  I  am  fare  that  it  is  better  to 
"  have  fuch  a  man  as  Lucilius  for  a  friend,  than  for  an 
"  enemy."  When  he  faid  this,  he  embraced  Lucilius, 
recommending  him  to  the  care  of  one  of  his  friends  ;  and 
he  ever  after  found  him  faithful  to  his  intereft. 

Brutus,  attended  by  a  few  of  his  officers  and  friends, 
having  palled  a  brook  that  was  overhung  with  clifFs,  and 
fhaded  with  trees,  and  being  overtaken  by  night,  ftopped 
in  a  cavity  under  a  large  rock.  There,  cafting  his  eyes  on 
the  heavens,  which  were  covered  with  ftars,  he  repeated 
two  verfes,  one  of  which  Volumnius  tells  us,  was  this  : 

Forgive  not,  Jove,  the  caufeof  this  diftre  s.* 

The  other,  he  fays,  had  efcaped  his  memory.  Upon 
enumerating  the  feveral  friends  that  had  fallen  before  his 
eyes  in  the  battle,  he  fighed  deeply  at  the  mention  of 
Flavins  andLabeo  ;  the  latter  of  whom  was  his  lieutenant, 
and  the  former  mafter  of  the  band  of  artificers.  In  the 
meanwhile  one  of  his  attendants  being  thurfty,  and  ob- 
ferving  Brutus  in  the  fame  condition,  took  his  helmet, 
and  went  to  the  brook  for  water.  At  the  fame  time  a 
noife  was  heard  on  the  oppofite  bank,  and  Volumnius 
and  Dardanus  the  armor  bearer  went  to  fee  what  it  was. 
In  a  mort  time  they  returned,  and  afked  for  the  water  : 
"  It  is  all  drank  up,"  faid  Brutus,  with  a  fmile  ;  "  but 
"  another  helmet  full  (hall  be  fetched."  The  man  who 
had  brought  the  fidr.  water  was,  therefore,  fent  again  ; 
but  he  was  wounded  by  the  enemy,  and  made  his  efcape 
with  difficulty. 

As  Brutus  fuppcfed  that  he  had  not  loft  many  men  in 
the  battle,  Statilius  undertook  to  make  his  way  through 
the  enemy  (for  there  was  no  other  way)  and  fee  in  what 
condition  their  camp  was.  If  things  were  fafe  there,  he 
was  to  hold  up  a  torch  for  a  fignal,  and  return.  He  got 
fafe  to  the  camp  ;  for  the  torch  was  held  up.  But  a  long 
time  elapfed,  and  he  did  not  return.     <l  If  Statilius  were 

*  Euripides,  Medea. 
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u  alive,"  faid  Brutus,  "  he  would  be  here."    In  his  re- 
turn, he  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands  and  was  flain. 

The  night  was  now  far  fpent  ;  when  Brutus,  leaning 
his  head  towards  his  fervant  Ciitus,  whifpered  fomething 
in  his  ear.  Ciitus  made  no  anfwer,  but  bur  ft  into  tears. 
After  that  he  took  his  armor  bearer  Dardanus  aiide,  and 
faid  fomething  to  him  in  private.  At  lad  addrefling  him- 
felf  to  Volumnius  in  Greek,  he  entreated  him,  in  memory 
of. their  common  fiudies  and  exercifes,  to  put  his  hand  to 
his  fword  and  help  him  to  give  the  thruft.  Volumnius, 
as  well  as  feveral  others,  refufed  ;  and  one  of  them  ob- 
serving that  they  mult  necelfarily  fly  ;  "  We  muft  fly,  in- 
u  deed,"  faid  Brutus,  rifing  hafHly,  "  but  not  with  our 
*'  feet,  but  with  our  hands."  He  then  took  each  of  them 
by  the  hand,  and  fpoke  with  great  appearance  of  cheerful- 
nefs  to  the  following  purpofe.  "  It  is  an  infinite  fatisfaC- 
"  tion  to  me,  that  all  my  friends  have  been  faithful.  If  1 
*€  am  angry  with  Fortune,  it  is  for  the  fake  of  my  coun- 
•'  try.  Myfelf  1  efteem  more  happy  than  the  conquer- 
"  ors  ;  not  only  in  refpecl  of  the  paft,  but  in  my  prefent 
"  fituation.  I  fhall  leave  behind  met  hat  reputation  for 
*'  virtue,  which  they,  with  all  their  wealth  and  power, 
u  will  never  acquire.  For  pofterity  wirf  not  fcruple  to 
"  believe  and  declare,  that  they  were  an  abandoned  fet  of 
"  men,  who  defhoyed  the  virtuous,  for  the  fake  of  that 
"  empire  to  which  they  had  no  right."  After  this  he  en- 
treated them  feverally  to  provide  for  their  own  fafety ;  and 
withdrew  with  only  two  or  three  of  his  moft  intimate 
friends.  *  One  of  thefe  was  Strato,  with  whom  he  firft  be- 
came acquainted,  when  they  ftudied  rhetoric.  This  friend 
he  placed  next  to  himfelf,  and  laying  hold  of  the  hilt  of 
his  fword  with  both  his  hands,  he  fell  upon  the -point,  and 
died.  Some  fay,  that  Strato,  at  the  earneft  requeft  of  Bru- 
tus, turned  aiide  his  head,  and  held  the  fword  ;  upon 
which  he  threw  himfelf  with  fuch  violence,  that,  entering 
at  his  breaft,  it  paired  quite  through  his  body,  and  he  im- 
mediately expired. 

Melfala,  the  friend  of  Brutus,  after  he  was  reconciled 
to  Casfar,  took  occafion  to  recommend  Strato  to  his  favor, 
"  This,"  faid  he  with  tears,  "  is  the  man  who  did  the  laft 
"kind  office  for  my  dpar  Brutus."  C<efar  received  him 
with  kindnefs  ;  and  he  was  one  of  thofe  brave  Greeks  who 
afterwards  attended  him  at  the  battle  of  Aclium.  Of 
Melfala,  it  is  faid,  that  when  Ciefar  obferved  he  had  been 
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no  lefs  zealous  in  his  fervice  at  Actium  tkan  he  had  been 
-againft  him  at  Philippi,  he  anfvvered,  "  I  have  always  tak- 
en the  be  ft  and  jutted  fide."  When  Antony  found  the 
body  of  Brutus,  he  ordered  it  to  be  covered  with  the  rich- 
eft  robe  he  had  ;  and  that  being  ftolen,  he  put  the  thief  to, 
death.  The  afhes  of  Brutus  he  fent  to  his  mother  Servilia. 
With  regard  to  Porcia,  his  wife,  Nicelaus  the  philos- 
opher, and  Valerius  Maximus,*  tell  us,  that  being  pre- 
vented from  the  death  me  wiihed  for,  by  the  conftant  vi- 
gilance of  her  friends,  fhe  fnatched  fome  burning  coals 
from  the  fire,  and  fhut  them  clofe  in  her  mouth,  till  fhe 
was  fuffocated.  Notwithftanding,  there  is  a  letter  from 
Brutus  to  his  friends  ftill  extant,  in  which  he  laments  the 
death  of  Porcia  ;  and  complains  that  their  neglect  of  her 
muft  have  made  her  prefer  death  to  the  continuance  of  her 
illnefs.  So  that  Nieolaus  appears  to  have  been  miftaken 
in  the  time,  at  leaft,  if  this  epiftle  be  authentic  ;  for  it  de- 
fcribes  Porcia's  diftemper,  her  conjugal  affection,  and  the 
jnanner  of  her  death. 


DION  and  BRUTUS, 

COMPARED. 

W  HAT  is  principally  to  be  admired  in  the  lives  of  Di- 
on  and  Brutus,  is  their  rifing  to  fuch  importance  from 
inconfiderable  beginnings.  But  here  Dion  has  the  ad- 
vantage ;  for  in  the  progrefs  of  glory,  lie  had  no  coad- 
jutor ;  w7hereas  Caffius  wrent  hand  in  hand  with  Brutus  $ 
and  though,  in  the  reputation  of  virtue  and  honor,  he 
was  by  no  means  his  equal,  in  military  experience,  refo- 
lution  and  activity,  he  was  not  inferior.  Some  have  im- 
puted to  him  the  origin  of  the  jvhole  enterpriie,  and 
have  afferted,  that  Brutus  would  never,    otherwife,  have 

*  Valerius  Maximus  {peaks  of  her  fortitude  on  this  occafion,  in 
the  higheft  terms.  Tuos  quoque  cajtiffimos  Jgnes.  Portia.  M.  Cato- 
nis  filia  cuncfa  fecula  debita  admiratione  profequentur  :  Qua  cum  a  pud 
Philippos  viBm  et  interentum  virum  tuum  Brutum  ccgnofcere,  quia 
ferrum  non.  dabati.r,  ardentes  ore  Carbones,  haurire  no?i  dubitajli,  mutic- 
brifpiritu  viriltm  patris  exitvm  imitatd.  Sed  nefcio  an  hoc  fortius,  quod 
itk  ufitato.  tit  novo  genere  mortis  abfumpta  es  ! 

Val.  Max.  1.  iv.  c.  6. 
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engaged  in  it.     But  Dion,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  made 
the    whole    military  preparations    himfelf,  engaged  the 
friends  and   afTociates  of  his  deflgn.      He  did  not,  like 
Brutus,  gain  power  and  riches  from  the  war  :  He  employed 
that  wealth  on  which  he  was  to  fubfift  as  an  exile  in  a  for- 
eign country,  in  reftoring  the  liberties  of  his  own.    When 
Brutus  and  Caflius  fled  from  Rome,  and  found  no  afylum 
from  the  purfuit  of  their  enemies,  their  only  refource  was 
war  ;  and  they  took  up  arms  as  much  in  their  own  defence, 
as  in  that  of  the  common  liberty.     Dion,  on  the  contrary, 
was  happier  in  his  banimment,  than  the  tyrant  that  ban- 
iihed  him  ;  and  yet   he  voluntarily  expofed    himfelf  to 
danger  for  the  freedom  of  Sicily.     Befides,  to  deliver  the 
Romans  from  Caefar,  and  the  Syracufans  from  Dionyiius, 
were  enterprifes  of  a  very  different  kind.     Dionyfius  was 
an  avowed  and  eftabli (bed  tyrant  ;  and  Sicily,  with  reafon, 
groaned  beneath  his  yoke.     But  with  refpecl:  to   Caefar, 
though,  whilit  his  imperial  power  was  in  its   infancy,  he 
treated  his  opponents  with  fe verity  ;   yet,  as  foon  as  that 
power  was  confirmed,  the  tyranny  was  rather   a  nominal 
than  real  thing  ;  for  no  tyrannical  action  could  be  laid  to 
his  charge.     Nay,  fuch  was  the  condition  of  Rome,  that 
it  evidently  required  a  matter  ;  and  Caefar  was  no  more 
than  a  f tender  and  fkillful  phyfician,  appointed  by  Provi- 
dence to  heal  the  diftempers  of  the  date.     Ofcourfe  the 
people  lamented  his  death,  and  were  implacably  enraged 
againft  his  aflaflins.  Dion,  on  the  contrary,  was  reproached 
by  the  Syracufans  for  fuffering  Dionyfius   to  efcape,  and 
not  digging  up  the  former  tyrant's  grave. 

With  regard  to  their  military  conducl,  Dion,  as  a  gen- 
eral, was  without  a  fault  ;  he  not  only  made  the  moft  of 
his  own  inftructions,  but,  where  others  failed,  he  happily 
repaired  the  error.  But  it  was  wrong  in  Brutus  to  haz- 
ard a  fecond  battle,  where  ail  was  at  flake.*  And  when 
that  battle  was  loft,  he  had  neither  fagacity  enough  to 
think  of  new  refources,  nor  fpirit,  like  Pompey,  to  contend 
with  fortune,  though  he  .had  itill  reafon  to  rely  on  his 
troops,  and  was  abiolute  matter  at  fea. 

But  what  Brutus  is  chiefly  blamed  for,  was   his  ingrat- 
itude to  Caefar.     He  owed  his  life   to  his  favor,  as  well 

*  This  cent u re  feems  very  unjuft.     The  wavering  difpofition  of 
CaiTms's  troops  obliged  him  to  come  to  a  fecond  engagement. 

Vol.  V.  C  c 
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as  the  lives  of  thofe  prifoners  for  whom  he  interceded. 
He  was  treated  as  his  friend,  and  diftinguifned  with  par- 
ticular marks  of  honor  ;  and  yet  he  imbrued  his  hands 
in  the  blood  of  his  benefactor.  Dion  Hands  clear  of  any 
charge  like  this.  As  a  relation  of  Dionyfius,  he  amTted 
and  was  ufeful  to  him  in  the  administration  ;  in  which 
cafe  his  fervices  were  equal  to  his  honors.  When  he  was 
driven  into  exile,  and  deprived  of  his  wife  and  his  for- 
tune, he  had  every  motive  that  was  juft  and  honorable  to 
fake  up  arms  againft  him. 

Yet  if  this  circumftance  is  confidered  in  another  light, 
Brutus  will  have  the  advantage.  The  greateft  glory  of 
both  confifts  in  their  abhorrence  of  tyrants,  and  their 
criminal  meafures.  This,  in  Brutus,  was  not  blended 
with  any  other  motive.  He  had  no  quarrel  with  Caefar ;  but 
expofed  his  life  for  the  liberty  of  his  country.  Had  not 
Dion  been  injured,  he  had  not  fought.  This  is  clear 
from  Plato's  expifties  ;  where  it  appears,  that  he  was  ban- 
lined  from  the  court  of  Dionyfius,  and  in  confequence  of 
that  banifhment  made  war  upon  him.  For  the  good  of 
the  community,  Brutus,  though  an  enemy  to  Pompey  be- 
came his  friend  ;  and  though  a  friend  to  Caefar,  he  be- 
came his  enemy.  His  enmity  and  his  friendfhip  arofe 
from  the  fame  principle,  which  was  juftice.  But  Dion, 
whiift  in  favor,  employed  his  fervices  for  Dionyfius  ;  and 
it  was  not  till  he  was  difgraced  that  he  armed  againft  him. 
Of  courfe,  his  friends  were  not  quite  fatisfied  with  his  en- 
terprife.  They  were  apprehenfive  that  when  he  had  de- 
ftroyed  the  tyrant,  he  might  feize  the  government  himfelf, 
and  amufe  the  people  with  fome  fofter  title  than  that  of 
tyranny.  On  the  other  hand  the  very  enemies  of  Brutus 
acknowledged  that  he  was  the  only  confpirator,  who  had 
no  other  view  than  that  of  reftoring  the  ancient  form  of 
government. 

Befides,  the  enterprife  againft  Dionyfius  cannot  be 
placed  in  competition  with  that  againft  Caefar.  The  for- 
mer had  rendered  himfelf  contemptible  by  his  low  man- 
ners, his  drunkennefs,  and  debauchery.  But  to  meditate 
the  fail  of  Caefar,  and  not  tremble  at  his  dignity,  his  for- 
tune, or  his  power,  nor  ft  rink  at  that  name  which  (hook 
the  kings  of  India  and  Parthia  on  their  thrones,  and  dif- 
turbed  their  {lumbers  ;  this  mowed  a  fuperiority  of  foul, 
on  which  fear  could  have   no  influence.      Dion  was  n$ 
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fboner  feen  in  Sicily  than  he  was  joined  by  thoufands  ; 
but  the  authority  of  Caeiar  was  fo  formidable  in  Rome, 
that  it  fupported  his  friends  even  after  he  was  dead.  And  h 
a  fimple  boy  rofe  to  the  flrft  eminence  of  power  by  adopt- 
ing his  name  ;  which  ferved  as  a  charm  againff.  the  envy 
and  the  influence  of  Antony.  Should  it  be  objected  that 
Dion  had  the  fharpeft  conflicts  in  expelling  the  tyrant, 
but  that  Caefar  fell  naked  and  unguarded  beneath  the  fword 
of  Brutus,  it  will  argue  at  leait  a  confummate  management 
and  prudence  to  be  able  to  come  at  a  man  of  his  power 
naked  and  unguarded.  Particularly,  when  it  is  confidered 
that  the  blow  was  not  fudden,  nor  the  work  of  one,  or  of 
*  few  men,  but  meditated,  and  communicated  to  manyaf- 
fociates,  of  whom  not  one  deceived  the  leader  ;  for  either 
he  had  the  power  of  diftinguifhing  honeft  men  at  the  firfl 
view,  or  fuch  as  he  chofe,  he  made  honefl  by  the  confi- 
dence he  repofed  in  them.  But  Dion  confided  in  men  of 
bad  principles  ;  fo  that  he  muft  either  have  been  injudi* 
cious  in  his  choice  ;  or,  if  his  people  grew  worfe  after 
their  appointments,  unikillful  in  his  management.  Nei- 
ther of  thefe  can  be  confident  with  the  talents  and  conduct 
of  a  wife  man  ;  and  Plato,  accordingly  bdames  him  in  his 
letters,  for  making  choice  of  fuch  friends,  as  in  the  end, 
Were # his  ruin; 

Dion  found  no  friend  to  revenge  his  death  ;  but  Brutus 
received  an  honorable  interment,  even  from  his  enemy, 
Antony.  And  Casfar  allowed  of  that  public  refpect  which 
was  paid  to  hisf  memory,  as  will  appear  from  the  following 
circumflance  :  A  flatue  of  brafs  had  been  erected  to  him 
at  Milan,  in  Gallia  Cifalpina,  which  was  a  fine  perform- 
ance, and  a  ftriking  li-kenefs.  Caefar,  as  he  paired  through 
the  town,  took  notice  of  it,  and  fummoning  the  magif- 
trates,  in  the  prefence  of  his  attendants,  he  told  them  that 
they  had  broken  the  league,  by  harboring  one  of  his  ene- 
mies. The  magiftrates,  as  may  well  be  fuppofed,  denied 
it  ;  and  flared  at  each  other,  profoundly  ignorant  what 
enemy  he  could  mean.  He  then  turned  towards  the  flat- 
ue, and  knitting  his  brows,  (aid,  "  Is  not  this  my  enemv 
"  that  ftands  here  ?"  The  poor  Milanefe  were  {truck 
dumb  with  aftonimment ;  but  Caefar  told  them,  with  a 
fmile  that  he  was  pleafed  to  find  them  faithful  to  their 
friends  in  adverfity,  and  ordered  that  the  flatue  mould 
continue  where  it  was. 
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ARTAXERXES. 

X  HE  fir/r  Artaxerxes,  who  of  all  the  Perfian  kings  was' 
rnoftdiflinguiihed  for  his  moderation  and  greatnefs  of  mind, 
was  furnamed,  Longimanus,  becaufe  his  right  hand  was 
longer  than  his  left.  He  was  the  fon  of  Xerxes.  The 
fecond  Artaxerxes,  furnamed  Mnemtmf  whofe  life  we 
are  going  to  write,  was  fon  to  the  daughter  of  the  firft. 
For  Darius,  by  his  wife  Paryfatis,  had  four  fons  ;  Artax- 
erxes the  eldeft,  Cyrus  the  fecond,  and  Oftanes  and  Oxa- 
thres  the  two  younger.  Cyrus  was  called  after  the  ancient 
king  of  that  name,  as  he  is  faid  to  have  been  after  the  fun  ; 
for  the  Perfians  call  the  fun  Cyrus,  Artaxerxes  at  firll 
was  named  Arficas,f  though  Dinon  alT'erts  that  his  ori- 
ginal name  was  Oartes.J  But  though  Ctefias  has  filled  his 
books  with  a  number  of  incredible  and  extravagant  fa- 
bles, it  is  not  probable  that  he  fhould  be  ignorant  of  the 
name  of  a  king  at  whofe  court  he  lived,  in  quality  of  phy- 
iician    to  him,  his  wife,  his  mother,  and  his  children. 

Cyrus  frcm  his  infancy  was  of  a  violent  and  impetuous: 
temper  ;  but  Artaxerxes  had  a  native  mildnefs,  fome- 
thing  gentle  and  moderate  in  his  whole  difpofition.  The 
latter  married  a  beautiful  and  virtuous  lady,  by  order  of 
h:s  parents,  and  he  kept  her  when  they  wanted  him  to 
put  her  away.  For  the  king  havmg  put  her  brother  to 
death,$    deligned  that  me    mould  ihare   his  fate.      But 

*  So  called  on  account  of  his  extraordinary  memory. 

+  Or  Arafces. 

X  Or  Oarfes. 

^  Teriteuchmes,  the  brother  of  Statira,  had  been  guilty  of  the 
complicated  crimes  of  adultery,  inceft  and  murder  ;  which raifed 
great  difturbances  in  the  royal  family,  and  ended  in  the  ruin  of  all 
who  were  concerned  in  them.  Statira  was  daughter  to  Hydarnes, 
governor  of  one  of  the  chief  provinces  of  the  empire.  Artaxerxes, 
then  called  Ariaces,  was  charmed  with  her  beauty,  and  married  her. 
At  the  fame  time  Teriteuchmes,  her  brother,  married  Hameftris,one 
of  the  daughters  of  Darius,  and  fifter  to  Arfaces  ;  by  reafon  of  which 
marriage,  he  had  interefl  enough,  on  his  father's  demife,  to  get  him- 
felf  appointed  to  his  government.  But  in  the  mean  time  he  con- 
ceived a  paflion  for  his  own  fifter  Roxana,  no  ways  inferior  in 
beauty  to  Statira  ;  and,  that  he  might  enjoy  her  without  conftraint, 
refohed  to  defpatch  his  wife  Bameftris  and  light  up  the  flames  ef 
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Arficas  applied  to  his  mother,  with  many  tears  and  entrea- 
ties, and,  with  much  difficulty,  prevailed  upon  her,  not 
only  to  fpare  her  life,  but  to  excufe  him  from  divorcing  % 
her.  Yet  his  mother  had  the  greater  affeftion  for  Cyrus, 
and  was  defirous  of  raifing  him  to  the  throne  :  Therefore, 
when  he  was  called, from  his  refidence  on  the  coaft.  in  the 
ficknefs  of  Darius,  he  returned  full  of  hopes,  that  the 
queen's  intereft  had  eftablifhed  him  fucceffor.  Paryfatis 
had,  indeed,  a  fpecious  pretence,  which  the  ancient  Xerx- 
es had  made  ufe  of,  at  the  fuggeftion  of  Demeratus,  that 
ihe  had  brought  Darius  his  fon  Arficas  when  he  was  in  a 
private  ftation,  but  Cyrus  when  he  was  a  king.  However, 
me  could  not  prevail.  Darius  appointed  his  eldeft  fon  his 
fucceflbr,  on  which  cccafion  his  name  was  changed  to  Ar- 
taxerxes.  Cyrus  had  the  government  of  Lydia,  and  was 
to  be  commander  in  chief  on  the  coaft. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Darius,  the  king,  his  fucceffor,  ^ 
went  to  Pafargadae,  in  order  to  be  confecrated,  according 
to  cuftom,  by  the  priefts  of  Perfia.  In  that  city,  there  is 
the  temple  of  a  goddefs,  who  has  the  affairs  of  war  un- 
der her  patronage,  and,  therefore,  may  be  fuppofed  to  be  " 
Minerva.  The  prince  to  be  confecrated  muft  enter  that 
temple,  put  off  his  own  robe  there,  and  take  that  which 
was  worn  by  the  Great  Cyrus  before  he  was  king.  He 
muft  eat  a  cake  of  figs,  chew  feme  turpentine,  and  drink  a 
cup  of  acidulated  milk.  Whether  there  are  any  other 
ceremonies  is  unknown,  except  to  the  perfons  concerned* 
As  Artaxerxes  was  on  the  point  of  going  to  be  confecrat- 
ed, Tiflaphernes  brought  to  him  a  prieft,  who  had  been 
chief  infpector  of  Cyrus's  education  in  his  infancy,  and 

rebellion  in  the  kingdom.  Darius  being  apprifed  of  his  defign, 
engaged  Udiaftes,  an  intimate  friend  of  Teriteuchmes,  to  kill  him, 
and  was  rewarded  by  the  king  with  the  government  of-  his  prov~ 
ince.  Upon  this  fome  commotions  were  raifed  by  the  fon  of  Te- 
riteuchmes ;  but,  the  king's  forces  having  the  fuperiorityj  all  the 
family  of  Hydarnes  were  apprehended,  and  delivered  to  Paryfatis, 
that  Ihc  might  execute  her  revenge  upon  them  for  the  injury  done,- 
or  intended,  to  her  daughter.  That  cruel  princefs  put  them  all  to 
death,  except  Statira,  whom  Che  fpared,  at  the  earnefl  entreaties  of 
her  hufband  Arfaces,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Darius.  But  Arfaces 
was  no  fooner  fettled  uppn  the  throne  than  Statira  prevailed  upon  him 
to  leave  Udiaftes  to  her  correction  ;  and  (he  put  hira  to  a  death  too  - 
cruel  to  be  defcribed.  Paryfatis,  in  return,  poifoned  the  fon  of 
Teriteuchmes-;  and,  not  long  after,  Statira  herfelf,  Cuf.  in  Pvf. - 
S  C    C   2 
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had  inftructed  him  in  the  learning  of  the  Magi  •>  and 
therefore  might  be  fuppofed  to  be  as  much  concerned  as 
any  man  in  Perfia,  at  his  pupil's  not  being  appointedking. 
For  that  reafon  his.accufation  againft  Cyrus  could  not  but 
gain  credit.  He  accufed  him  of  a  defign  to  lie  in  wait  for 
the  king  in  the  temple,  and,  after  he  had  put  off  his  gar- 
merit,  to  fall  upon  him  and  deftroy  him.  Some  affirm, 
that  Cyrus  was  immediately  feized  upon  this  information  ; 
others,  that  he  got  into  the  temple,  and  concealed  himfelt 
there,  but  was  pointed  out  by  the  prieft  ;  in  confequence 
of  which  he  was  to  be  put  to  death  ;  but  his  mother  at 
that  moment,  took  him  in  her  arms,  bound  the  trelTes  of 
her  hair  about  him,  held  his  neck  to  her  own,  and  by  her 
tears  and  entreaties  prevailed  to  have  him  pardoned,  and 
remanded  to  the  fea  coaft.  Nevertheiefs,  he  was  far  from 
being  fatisfied  with  his  government.  Infiead  of  thinking 
of  his  brother's  favor  with  gratitude,  he  remembered  on- 
ly the  indignity  of  chains  ;  and,  in  his  refentment  afpired 
more  than  ever  after  the  fovereignty. 

Some,  indeed,  fay,  that  he  thought  his  allowance  for 
his  table  infufficient,.and  therefore  revolted  from  his  king. 
But  this  is  a  foolifh  pretext.  For  if  he  had  no  other  re- 
fource,  his  mother  would  have  fuppliedhim  with  whatev- 
er he  wanted,  out  of  her  revenues.  Befides,  there  needs 
no  greater  proof  of  his  riches  than  the  number  of  foreign 
troops  that  he  entertained  in  his  fervice,  which  were 
kept  for  him  in  various  parts  by  his  friends  and  retainers. 
For  the  better  to  conceal  his  preparations,  he  did  not  keep 
his  forces  in  a  body,  but  had  his  cmilfaries  in  different 
places,  who  inlifted  foreigners  on  various  pretences. — 
Meanwhile  his  mother,  who  lived  at  court,  made  it  her 
bufmefs  to  remove  the  king's  fufpicions  ;  and  Cyrus  him- 
ielf  always  wrote  in  a  lenient  ftyle  ;  ibmetimes  begging  a 
candid  interpretation,  and  fome times  recriminating  upon 
Tiflaphernes,  as  if  his  contention  had  been  folely  with 
that  grandee.  Add  to  this,  that  the  king  had  a  dilatory 
turn  of  mind,  which  was  natural  to  him,  and  which 
many  took  for  moderation.  At  firft,  indeed,  he  feem- 
ed  entirely  to  imitate  the  mildnefs  of  the  firft  Artax- 
erxes,  w'hofe  name  he  bore,  by  behaving  with  great  affa- 
bility to  all  that  addrefled  him,  and  diftributing  honors 
and  rewards  to  perfons  of  merit  with  a  lavifh  hand.  He 
took  care  that  punifhments  mould  never  be  embittered 
with  infult.     If  he  received  prefents,  he  appeared  as  well 
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y leafed  as  thofe  who  offered  them,  or  rather  as  thofe  who 
received  favors  from  him  ;  and  in  conferring  favors,  lie 
always  kept  a  countenance  of  benignity  and  pleafure. 
There  was  not  any  thing,  however  trifling,  brought  him 
by  way  of  pre  font,  which  he  did  not  receive  kindly.  Even 
when  one  Omifus  brought  him  a  pomegranate  of  uncom- 
mon fize,  he  faid,  "  By  the  light  of  M  it  lira,  this  man,  if 
"  he  were  made  governor  of  a  final  1  city,  would  foonmake 
"  it  a  great  one.5'  When  he  was  once  upon  a  journey,  and 
people  prefented  him  with  a  variety  of  things  by  the  way, 
a  laboring  man,  having  nothing  elfe  to  give  him,  ran  to 
the  river,  and  brought  himfome  water  in  his  hands.  Ar- 
taxerxes  was  fo  much  pleafed  that  he  fent  the  man  a  gold 
cup,  and  a  thoufand  darics.  When  Euclidas  fhe  Lacedae- 
monian, faid  many  infolent  things  to  him,  he  contented 
himfelf  with  ordering  the  captain  of  his  guard  to  give  him 
this  anfwer  :  "  You  may  fay  what  you  pleafe  to  the  king  ; 
fi  but  the  king  would haveyou  to  know,that  he  can  not  011- 
M  ly  fay,  but  do."  One  day  as  he  was  hunting,  Tiribazus 
fhowed  him  a  rent  in  his  robe  ;  upon  which  the  king  faid, 
"  What  lhall  I  do  with  it  r"  "  Put  on  another,  and  give 
"  that  to  me,"  faid  Tiribazus.  "  It  mall  be  fo,"  faid  the 
king  ;  UI  give  it  thee  ;  but  I  charge  thee  not  to  wear  it." 
Tiribazus,  who,  though  not  a  bad  man,  was  giddy  and 
vain,  difregarding  the  reftrietio-n,  foon  put  on  the  robe, 
and  at  the  fame  time  tricked  himfelf  out,  with  feme  gold- 
en ornaments,  fit  only  for  queens.  The  court  expretfed 
great  indignatien ;  becaufe  it  was  a  thing  contrary  to  their 
laws  and  cuftoms  ;  but  the  king  only  laughed  and  faid  to 
him,  "  I  allow  thee  to  wear  the  trinkets  as  a  woman  ;  and 
.**  the  robe  as  a  madman." 

None  had  been  admitted  to  the  king  of  Perfia's  table 
but  his  mother  and  his  wife;  the  former  of  which  fat 
above  him,  and  the  latter  below  him  ;  Artaxerxes,  nev- 
erthelefs,  did  that  honor  to  Oftanes  and  Oxathres,  two 
of  his  young  brothers.  But  what  afforded  the  Perfians 
the  moft  pleafing  fpecfacle,  was  the  queen  Statira  always 
riding  in  her  chariot  with  the  curtains  open,  and  admit- 
ting the  women  ot  the  country  to  approach  and  falute. 
Iier.  Thefe  things  made  his  adminiftration  popular, 
Yet  there  were  fome  turbulent  and  factious  men,  who 
reprefented  that  the  affairs  of  Perfia  required  a  king 
tf  fuch  a  magnificent  fpirit,  fo  able  a  warrior,  and  ie 
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generous  a,  matter  as  Cyrus  was  ;  and  that  the  dignity  of 
fo  great  an  empire  could  not  be  fupported  without  a  prince 
of  high  thoughts  and  noble  ambition.  It  was  not,  there- 
fore, without  a  confidence  in  fome  of  the  Perfians,  as  well  as 
in  the  maritime  provinces,  that  Cyrus  undertook  the  war, 

Hewrotealfo  to  the  Lacedaemonians  for  afliftance ;  prom- 
ifingthat  to  the  foot  he  would  give  horfes,  and  to  the 
horfemen  chariots  ;  that  on  thofe  who  had  farms  he  would 
beftow  villages,  and  on  thofe  who  had  villages  cities.  As 
for  their  pay,  he  aflured  them  it  mould  not  be  counted,  but 
meafured  out  to  them.  At  the  fame  time  he  fpoke  in  very- 
high  terms  of  himfelf,  telling  them  he  had  a  greater  and 
more  princely  heart  than  his  brother  ;  that  he  was  thebeN 
ter  philofopher,  being  inftructed  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
Magi,  and  that  he  could  drink  and  bear  more  wine  than 
his  brother.  Artaxerxes,  he  faid,  was  fo  timorous  and  ef- 
feminate a  man,  that  he  could  not  fit  a  horfe  in  hunting, 
nor  a  chariot  in  time  of  war.  The  Lacedaemonians,  there- 
fore, fent  the  fey  tale  to  Clearchus,  with  orders,  to  ferve 
Cyrus  in  every  thing  he  demanded.* 

Cyrus  began  his  march  againft  the  king,  with  a  nume- 
rous army  of  barbarians, f  and  almoft  thirteen  thoufand 
Greek  mercenaries.  J  He  found  one  pretence  after  anoth- 
er for  having  fuch  an  armament  on  foot ;  but  his  real  de- 
signs did  not  remain  long  undifcovered.  For  Tiflaphernes 
went  in  perfon  to  inform  the  king  of  them. 

This  news  put  the  court  in  great  diforder.  Paryfatis 
was  cenfured  as  the  principal  caufe  of  the  war,  and  her 
friends  were  fufpected  of  a  private  intelligence  with 
Gyrus.       Statira,  in  her  diftrefs  about  the  war,  gave  Pa- 

*  They  took  care  not  to  mention  Artaxerxes,  pretending  not  to 
be  privy  to  the.  defigns  that  were  carrying  on  againft  him.  This 
precaution  they  ufed,  that  in  cafe  Artaxerxes  Should  get  the  better 
©f  his  brother,  they  might  juflify  themfelves  to  him  in  what  they 
had  done.     Xenopk.  de  Expedite  Cyrr,  1.  i. 

+  A  hundred  thoufand  barbaiians. 

J  Clearchus,  the  Lacedaemonian,  commanded  all  the  Peloponne- 
fian  troops,  except  the  Achaeans,  who  were  led  by  Socrates  of  Achaia. 
The  Boeotians  were  under  Prexenes,  a  Theban  ;  and  the  Theffalians 
under  Menon.  The  other  nations  were  commanded  by  Perfian 
generals,  of  whom  Ariacus  was  the  chief.  The  fleet  confifted  of 
thirtyfWe  Chips,  under  Pythagoras,  a  Lacedaemonian  ;  and  twenty- 
five  commanded  by  Tamos,  an  Egyptian,  who  was  admiral  of  the 
whole  fleet.  On  this  occafion,  Proxenes  prefented  Xenophen  to 
Cyrus3  who  gave  him  a  comm.iln.on  arnongft  the  Greek  mercenaries. 
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ryfatis  the  mofl  trouble.      "  Where  is   now,"   flie  cried, 
"  that  faith  which  you  pledged  ?  Where  your  intercef- 
"  fions,  by  which  you  favedthe  man  that  was  confpiring 
"  againft  his  brother  ?  Havethey  not  brought  war  and  all 
(l  its  calamities  upon  us  ?"     Thefe  expostulations  fixed  in 
the  heart  of  Paryfatis   who  was  naturally  vindictive  and 
barbarous  in  her  refentment  and  revenge,  fuch  a  hatred 
of  Statira,  that  (he  contrived  to  take  her  off.  Dinon  writes, 
that  this  cruel  purpofe  was  put  in  execution  during  the 
war  ;  but  Ctefias  affuresus,  it  was  after  it.     And  it  is  not 
probable,    that  he,  who  was  an  eye  witnefs  to  the  tranf- 
actions  of  that  court,  could  either  be  ignorant  of  the  time 
when  the  affaflination  took  place,  or  could  have  any  reafon 
to  mifreprefent  the  date  of  it ;  though  he   often  deviates 
into  fictitious  tales,  and  loves  to  give  us  invention  inftead 
of  truth.     We  (hall,  therefore,  leave  this/tory  to  the  or- 
der of  time  in  which  he  has  placed  it. 

While  Cyrus  was  upon  his  march,  he  had  accounts 
brought  him,  that  the  king  did  not  defign  to  try  the  for- 
tune of  the  field  by  giving  battle  immediately,  but  to  wait 
in  Perfia  till  his  forces  were  affembled  there  from  all  parts 
of  his  kingdom.  And  though  he  had  drawn  a  trench 
acrofs  the  plain  ten  fathom  wide,  as  many  deep,*  and  four 
hundred  furlongs  in  length;  yet  he  fuffered  Cyrus  to  pals 
him,  and  to  march  almoft  to  Babylon,  f  Tiribazus,  we 
are  told,  was  the  flrft  who  ventured  to  remonftrate  to  the 
king,  that  he  ought  not  any  longer  to  avoid  an  action,  nor 
to  abandon  Media,  Babylon,  and  even  Sufa  to  the  enemy, 
atfd  hide  himfelf  in  Perfia  ;  fince  he  had  an  army  infinitely 
greater  than  theirs,  and  ten  thoufand  Satrafce  and  other 
officers,  all  of  them  fuperior  to  thofe  of  Cyrus  both  in 
courage  and  conduct. 

Upon  this,  he  took  a  refolution  to  come  to  action  as 
foon  as  pofiible.  His  fudden  appearance  with  an  army 
of  nine  hundred  thoufand  men,  well  prepared  an  ac- 
coutred, extremely  furprifed  the  rebels,  who,  through 
the  confidence  they  had  in  themleives,  and  contempt  of 

*  Xenophon  lays,  this  trench  was  only  five  fathom  wide,  and 
three  deep  It  muft  be  obferved  that  the  word  'Opyvw  fometimes 
figaffies  zpace  only  3  and  if  it  be  underftood  io  here,  it  will  bring 
Plutarch's  account  more  within  the  bounds  of  probability. 

t  There  was  a  paflage  twenty  feet  wide  left  between  the  trench 
$ad  the  Euphrates?and  Artaxerxes  neglecled  to  defend  it, 
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their  enemv,  were  marching  in  great  confufion,  and  even 
without  their  arms.  So  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty 
that  Cyrus  reduced  them  to  any  order  ;  and  he  could  not 
do  it  at  laft  without  much  noifeand  tumult.  As  the  king 
advanced  in  filence.  and  at  a  flow  pace,  the  good  difcir 
pline  of  his  troops  afforded  an  aftonifhing  fpectacle  to  the 
Greeks,  who  expected  amongft  fuch  a  multitude  nothing 
but  diforderly  fhouts  and  motions,  and  every  other  in- 
ftance  of  diffraction  and  confufion.  He  fhowed  his  judg- 
ment, too,  in  placing  the  ftrongeh:  of  his  armed  chariots 
before  that  part  of  his  phalanx  which  was  oppofite  to  the 
Greeks,  that  by  the  impetuofity  of  their  motion  they 
might  break  the  enemy's  ranks  before  they  came  to  clofe 
combat. 

Many  hiftorians  have  defcribed  this  battle  ;  but  Xeno*. 
phon  has  done  it  with  fuch  life  and  energy,  that  we  do 
not  read  an  account  of  it ;  we  fee  it  ;  and  feel  all  the  dan- 
ger. It  would  be  very  abfurd,  therefore,  to  attempt  any 
thing  after  him,  except  the  mentioning  feme  material  cir- 
eumftances  which  he  has  omitted. 

The  place  where  the  battle  was  fought  is  called  Cu- 
naxa,  and  Is  five  hundred  furlongs  from  Babylon.  A 
little  before  the  action,  Clearchus  advifed  Cyrus  to  poft 
himfelf  behind  the  Macedonians,*  and  not  riik  his 
perfon  ;  upon  which  he  is  reported  to  havefaid,  "  What 
**  advice  is  this,  Clearchus  ?  Would  you  have  me,  at  the 
u  very  time  I  am  aiming  at  a  crown,  to  mow  myfelf  un- 
"  worthy  of  one."  Cyrus,  indeed,  committed  an  error 
in  ruining  into  the  midft  of  the  greateft  danger  without 
care  or  caution  ;  but  Clearchus  was  guilty  of  another  as 
great,  if  not  greater,  in  not  confenting  to  place  his 
Greeks  oppofite  to  the  king,  and  in  getting  the  river  on 
his  right,  to  prevent  his  being  furrounded.  For,  if  fafety 
was  his  principal  object;,  and  he  was  by  all  means  to  avoid 
lofs,  he  ought  to  have  frayed  at  home.  But  to  carry  his 
arms  ten  thoufand  furlongs  from  the  lea,  without  neceflity 
©r  conffraint,  and  folely  with  a  view  to  place  Cyrus  oa 
the  throne  of  Perfia,  and  then  not  to  be  felicitous  for  a 
port  where  he  might  belt  defend  the  prince  whofe  pay  he- 
received,  but.  for  one  in  which  he  might  act  moft  at  eafe 
and  in  the  greater!:  fafety,  was  to  behave  like  a  man,  who, 

*This  is  undoubtedly  the  error  of  fometranfciibcr  ;  and  for  A#4s 
cedsttians  we  Should  read  Lacedaemonians. 
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en  the  fight  of  prefent  danger,  abandons  the  whole  cn- 
terprife,  and  forgets  the  purpoie  of  his  expedition.  For  it 
appears  from  the  courfe  of  the  action,  that  if  the  Greeks 
had  charged  thofe  that  were  ported  about  the  king's  per- 
fon,  they  would  not  have  flood  the  fhock  ;  and  after 
Artaxerxes  had  been  flain,  or  i,utto  flight,  the  conqueror 
muft  have  gained  the  crown  without  further  interruption. 
Therefore,  the  ruins  of  Cyrus's  affairs  and  his  death  is 
much  rather  to  be  afcribed  to  the  caution  of  Clearchus, 
than  to  his  own  rafhnefs.  For,  if  the  king  himfelf  had 
been  to  choofe  a  poft  for  the  Greeks,  where,  they  might 
do  him  the  leaft  prejudice,  he  could  not  have  pitched  up- 
on a  better  than  that  which  was  moft  remote  from  him- 
felf, and  the  troops  about  him.  At  the  diftance  he  was 
from  Clearchus,  he  knew  not  of  the  defeat  of  that  part  of 
his  army  which  was  near  the  river,  and  Cyrus  was  cutoff 
before  he  could  avail  himfelf  of  the  advantages  gained  by 
the  Greeks.  Cyrus,  indeed,  was  fenhble.what  difpofi- 
tion  would  have  been  of  moft  fervice  to  him,  and  for 
that  reafon  ordered  Clearchus  to  charge  in  the  centre  ; 
but  Clearchus  ruined  all,  notwithftanding  his  afTurances 
of  doing  every  thing  for  the  beft.  For  the  Greeks  beat 
the  barbarians  with  eafe,  and  purfued  them  a  confiderable 
way. 

In  the  mean  time,  Cyrus  being  mounted  on  Pafacas,  a 
horfe  of  great  fpirit,  but  at  the  fame  time  headftrong  and 
unruly,  fell  in,  as  Ctefias  tells  us,  with  Artagerfes,  gen- 
eral of  the  Cadufians,  who  met  him  upon  the  gallop,  and 
called  out  to  him  in  thefe  terms  :  "  Moft  unjuft  and  moft 
"  ftupid  of  men,  who  difgraceft  the  name  of  Cyrus,  the 
**  moft  auguft  of  all  names  among  the  Perfians  ;  thou 
"  leaded  thefe  brave*  Greeks  a  vile  way  to  plunder  thy 
€t  country,  and  to  deftroy  thy  brother  and  thy  king,  who 
"  has  many  millions  of  fervants  that  are  better  men  than 
**  thou.  Try  if  he  has  not,  and  here  thou  malt  lofe  thy 
"  head,  before  thou  canft  fee  the  face  of  the  king."  So 
faying,  he  threw  his  javelin  at  him  with  all  his  force;  but 
hiscuirafs  was  of  fuch  excellent  temper,  that  he  was  not 
wounded,  though  the  violence  of  the  blow  fhook  him  in 
his  feat.       Then,  as  Artagerfes  was  turning   his  horfe, 

*  Probably  xfltte$  has  been  emiftake  of  the  transcribers  fornaxy^. 
Then  it  will  be  >tajca?  /xs?  ''E^M^ccq  epp^yj  Kctxnvbhv  uyav.  Thou 
leadcjl  the  vile  Greeks  a  vile  wayy  &c. 
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Cyrus  aimed  a  ftroke  at  him  with  his  fpear,  and  the^poini 
of  it  catered  his  collar  bone,  and  pierced  through  his 
neck.  That  Artagerfes  fell  by  the  hand  of  Cyrus,  almoft 
all  hiftorians  agree.  As  to  the  death  of  Cyrus  himfelt^ 
fince  Xenophon  has  given  a  very  fliort  account  of  it,  be-' 
caufe  he  was  not  on  the  fpot  when  it  happened,  perhaps 
it  may  not  be  amifs  to  give  the  manner  of  it  in  detail,  as 
Dinon  and  Ctefias  have  reprefented  it. 

Dinon  teils  us,  that  Cyrus,   after    he  had  flain  Arta- 
gerfes, charged  the  vanguard  of  Artaxerxes  witffc  great 
fury,  wounded  the  king*s   horfe,   and  difmounted  him. 
Tiribazus    immediately  mounted   him  on  another  horfe* 
and  faid,  "  Sir,  remember  this  day  ;  for  it  deferves  not 
"  to  be  forgotten."      At  the  fecond  attack,  Cyrus  fpur- 
red  his  horfe  againfl  the  king,  and  gave  him  a  wound  :* 
at  the  third,  Arfaxerxes,  in  great  indignation,  faid  to  thofe 
that  were  by,  "It  is  better  to  die  than  to  fuffer  all  this." 
At  the  fame  time  he   advanced  againfl  Cyrus,   who  was 
raflily  advancing  to   meet  a   mower  of  darts.     The  king 
wounded  him  with   his  javelin,  and  others  did  the  fame. 
Thus  fell  Cyrus,  as  fome  fay,  by  the  blow  which  the  king 
gave  him  ;    but  according  to   others,   it  was  a  Carian  fol- 
dierwho  defpatched  him,  and  who  afterwards  for  his  ex- 
ploit, had  the  honor  of  carrying  a  golden  cock  at  the  head 
of  the  army,  on  the  point  of  his  fpear.     For  the  Perfians 
called  the  Carians  cocks,  on    account   of   the  crefis  with 
which  they  adorned  their  helmets. 

Ctefias's  ftory  is  very  long,  but  the  purport  of  it  is 
this  :  When  Cyrus  had  flain  Artagerfes,  he  pufhed  his 
horfe  up  towards  the  king,  and  the  king  advanced  againft 
him  j  both  in  filence.  Ariacus,  one  of  the  friends  of  Cy- 
rus, firft  aimed  a  blow  at  the  king,  but  did  not  wound 
him.  Then  the  king  threw  his  javelin  at  Cyrus,  but 
miffed  him ;  the  weapon,  however,  did  execution  upon 
Tifiaphernes,f  a  man  of  approved  valor,  and  a  faithful 
fervant to  Cyrus.  It  was  now  Cyrus's  turn  to  try  his 
javelin  ,•  it  pierced  the  king's  cuirafs,  and  going  two  fin- 

*  Or,  with  the  violence  of  the  encounter,  beat  the  king  from  his  horfe* 
In  the  original  it  heica^ot;  t&  ivrvjo)  v.a.Ttfoa'hs  rov  ApTci%ip£ni>. 

f  Tifaphernes  is  probably  an  erroneous  reading.  We  know  of  no 
Tiilaphfmes  but  the  grandee  of  that  name,  who  was  a  faithful  fer- 
vant  to  Artaxerxes.     One  of  the  manuicripts  gives  us  Satiphernes, 
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gers  deep  into  his  breaft,  brought  him  from  his  horfe. 
"This  caufed  fuch  diforder  in  his  troops,  that  they  fled. 
But  the  king  recovering,  retired  with  a  few  of  his  men, 
among  whom  was  Ctefias,  to  an  eminence  not  far  off,  and 
there  repofed  himfelf.  In  the  mean  time,  Cyrus's  .horfe, 
grown  more  furious  by  the  action,  carried  him  deep 
•amongfl  the -enemy  ;  and  as  night  was  coming  on,  they 
did  not  know  .him,  and  his  own  men  fought  for  him  in 
vain.  Elated,  however,  with  victory,  and  naturally  dar- 
ing and  impetuous,  he  kept  on,  crying  out  in  the  Perfian 
language  as  he  went,  "Make  way,  ye  flaves,  make  way  !'* 
They  humbled  themfelves,  and  opened  their  ranks  j  but 
his  tiara  happened  to  fall  from  his  head;  and  a  young 
•Perfian,  named  Mithridates,  in  patting,  woundt'd  him  with 
his  lance  in  the  temple  near  his  eye,  without  knowing  who 
he  was.  Such  a  quantity  of  blood  ifTued  from  the  wound, 
that  he  was  feized  with  a  giddinefs,  and  fell  fenfelefs  from 
Jiis  horfe.  The  horfe,  having  loft  his  rider,  wandered 
about  the  field  ;  the  furniture,  too,  was  fallen  off,  and  the 
fervant  of  Mithridates,  who  had  given  him  the  wound, 
took  it  up,  all  ftained  with  blood. 

At  laft  Cyrus,  with  much  difficulty,  began  to  recover 
from  his  fwoon  ;  and  a  few  eunuchs,  who  attended  him, 
endeavored  to  mount  him  ©n  another  horfe,  and  fo  to 
carry  'him  out  of  danger.  But  as  he  was  too  weak  to  ftt 
a  horfe,  he  thought  it  better  to  walk,  and  the  eunuchs 
fupported  him  as  he  went.  His  head  was  ftill  heavy,  and 
he  tottered  at  every  ftep  ;  yet  he  imagined  himfelf  victo- 
rious, becaufe  he  heard  the  fugitives  calling  Cyrus  king, 
and  imploring  mercy. 

-  At  that  inftant,  fome  Caunians  of  mean  condition,  who 
performed  the  moftfervile  offices  for  the  royal  army,  hap- 
pened to  mix  with  the  company  of  Cyrus  as  friends. — 
They  perceived,  however,  though  not  without  difficulty, 
that-  the  clothing  of  his  people  was  red,  whereas  that  given 
by  the  king  their  mafter  was  white.  One  of  thefe  then 
ventured  to  give  Cyrus  a  ftroke  with  his  fpear  behind, 
without  knowing  him  t®  be  the  prince.  The  weapon  hit 
his  ham,  and  cut  the  iinew  ;  upon  which  he  fell,  and  in 
falling  dafhed  his  wounded  temple  againft  a  ftone,  and  di- 
ed upon  the  fpot.  Such  is  Ctefias's  ftory  of  the  death  of 
Cyrus,  which,  like  a^lunt  weapon,  hacks  and  hews  him 
a  Jong  time,  and  can  hardly  kill  him  at  laft, 

Vol.  V.  D  d 
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Soon  after  Cyrus  expired,  an  officer,  who  was  called 
the  King's  Eve,  palled  that  way.  Artafyras,  (for  that  was 
his  name)  knowing  the  eunuchs,  who  were  mourning  over 
the  corpfe,  addreiTed  him  who  appeared  to  be  moft  faith- 
ful to  his  matter,  and  faid,  M  Parifcas,  who  is  that  whom 
**  thou  art  lamenting  fo  much  ?';  "  O  Artafyras  !"  an- 
fwered  the  eunuch,  "  fee  you  not  prince  Cyrus  dead  ?;> 
Artafyras  was  aftonimed  at  the  event ;  however,  he  de- 
fired  the  eunuch  to  compofe  himfelf,  and  take  care  of  the 
corpfe  ;  and  then  lode  at  full  fpeed  to  Artaxerxes,  who 
had  given  up  all  for  Loft,  and  was  ready  to  faint,  both  with 
thirft  and  with  the.anguifh  of  his  wound.  In  thefe  cir- 
cumftances  the  officer  found  him,  and  with  a  joyful  accent 
d  him  in  thefe  words  :  ft  I  have  feen  Cyrus  dead." 
The  king,  at  firft,  was  impatient  to  fee  the  dead  body  him- 
felf, and  commanded  Artafyras  immediately  to  conduct 
him  to  it.  But  finding  all  the  field  full  of  terror  and  dif- 
ftiay,  upon  a  report,  that  the  Greeks,  victorious  in  their 
quarter,  were  purfuing  the  fugitives,  and  putting  all  to 
word,  he  thought  proper  to  fend  out  a  greater  num- 
ber to  reconnoitre  the  place,  which  Artafyras  had  told 
him  of.  Accordingly  thirty  men  went  with  flambeaux  in 
hands.  Still  the  king  was  almoft  dying  with  thirft, 
and  the  eunuch  Satibarzanes  fought  every  place  for  wa- 
ter ;  for  the  field  afforded  none,  and  they  were  at  a  great 
diftance  from  the  camp.  After  much  fearch,  he  found 
one  of  thofe  poor  Caunians  had  about  two  quarts  of  bad 
water  in  a  mean  bottle,  and  he  took  it  and  carried  it  to  the 
king.  After  the  king  had  drank  it  all  up,  the  eunuch 
afked  him  "  If  he  did  not  find  it  a  difagreeable  beverage  V* 
Upon  which  he  fwore  by  all  the  gods,  "  That  he  had  nev- 
"  er  drank  the  moft  delicious  wine,  nor  the  lighted  and 
"  cleared  water,  with  fo  much  pleafure.  I  wifh  only,'* 
continued  he,  "  that  I  could  find  the  man  who  gave  it  thee, 
44  that  I  might  make  him  a  recompenfe.  In  the  mean 
"  time,  i  entreat  the  gods  to  make  him  happy  and  rich." 

While  he  was  fpeaking,  the  thirty  men,  whom  he  had 
fent  out,  returned  in  great  exultation,  and  confirmed  the 
news  of  his  unexpected  good  fortune.  Now,  likewife, 
r umbers  of  his  troops  repaired  to  him  again,  and  dif- 
g  his  fears,  he  defcended  from  the  eminence,  with 
many  torches  carried  before  him.     When  he  came  to  the 

a     body,  according  to  the  law  of  the  Pet-nans,  the  right 
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hand  and  the  head  were  cut  off;  and  having  ordered  the 
head  to  be  brought  to  him,  he  took  it  by  the  hair,  which 
was  long  and  thick,  and  fhowing  it  to  the  fugitives,  and  * 
to  fuch  as  were  ftill  doubtful  of  the  fortune  of  the  day. 
They  were  aftonifhed  at  the  fight,  and  prorlrated  them- 
felves  before  him.  Seventy  thoufand  men  foon  afTembied 
about  him,  and  with  them  he  returned  to  his  camp. — 
Ctefias  tells  us,  he  had  led  four  hundred  thoufand  men 
that  day  into  the  field  ^  but  Dinon  and  Xenophon  make 
that  number  much  greater.  As  to  the  number  of  the 
killed,  Ctefias  fays,  an  account  only  of  nine  thoufand  was 
brought  to  Artaxerxes  ;  whereas  there  appeared  to  Ctefi- 
as himfelf  to  be  no  fewer  than  twenty  thoufand.  That 
article  therefore,  mull  be  left  dubious.  But  nothing  can 
be  a  more  palpable  falfity  than  what  Ctefias  adds,  that  he 
was  fent  ambalTador  to  the  Greeks  in  conjunction  with 
Phayllus,  the  Zacynthian,  and  fame  others.  For  Xeno- 
phon knew  that  Ctefias  was  at  the  Perfian  court  ;  he  men- 
tions him  in  his  works,  and  it  is  plain  that  he  had  met 
with  his  books.  Therefore,  if  he  had  been  joined  in 
commiflion  to  fettle  fuch  important  affairs,  he  would  not 
have  pa(Ted  him  by  unnoticed,  but  would  have  mentioned 
him  with  Phayllus.  Ctefias,  indeed,  was  a  man  of  un- 
bounded vanity,  as  well  as  ftrong  attachment  to  Clearchus  ; 
and  for  that  reafon  always  leaves  a  corner  in  the  ftory  for 
himfelf,  when  he  is  dreiling  out  the  praifes  of  Clearchus 
and  the  Lacedaemonians. 

After  the. battle,  the  king  fent  great  and  valuable  pres- 
ents to  the  fon  of  Artagerfes,  who  was  (lain  by  Cyrus. 
He  rewarded  alfo  Ctefias,  and  others,  in  a  diflinguifhed 
manner  ;  and  having  found  the  Caunian,  who  gave  him 
the  bottle  of  water,  he  raifed  him  from  indigence  and 
obfeurity,  to  riches  and  honors.  There  was  Something 
of  an  analogy  between  his  puniiliments  and  the  crime. 
One  Arbaces,  a  Mede,  in  the  battle  deferted  to  Cyrus, 
and,  after  that  prince  was  killed,  came  back  to  his  col- 
ors. As  he  perceived. that  the  man  had  done  it  rather 
out  of  cowardice  than  any  treafonable  defign,  all  the 
penalty  he  laid  upon  him,  was  to  carry  about  a  naked 
courtezan  upon  his  moulders  a  whole  day  in  the  market- 
place. Another,  be/ide  deferting,  had  given  it  out,  that 
he  had  killed  two  of  the  enemy  ;  and  for  his  punifhment, 
he  only  ordered  his  tongue  to  be  pierced  through  with, 
three  needles., 
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He  fuppofed,  and  he  was  defirous  of  having  it  pafs  upon 
the  world  that  Cyrus  fell  by  his  hand.  This  induced  him 
to  fend  valuable  prefentstoMithridates,  who  gave  him  the 
fifft  wound,  and  to  inirrucl:  the  meflTengers  to  fay,  u  The 
*'  king  does  you  this  honor,  becaufe  you  found  the  fur- 
"  niture  of  Cyrus's  horfe,  and  brought  it  to  him."  And 
v/hen  the  Carian,  who  gave  Cyrus  the  flroke  in  his  ham, 
that  can  fed  his  death,  afked  for  his  reward,  he  ordered 
thofe  who  gave  it  him  to  fay,  "  The  king  beftows  this 
"  upon  you,  becaufe  you  were  the  fecond  perfon  that 
"  brought  him  good  tidings.  For  Artafyras  was  the  firft,. 
"  and  you  the  next. that  brought  him  an  account  of  the 
li  death  of  Cyrus."  Mithridates  went  away  in  filence, 
though  not  without  concern.  But  the  unhappy  Carian 
eould  not  conquer  the  common  difeafe  of  vanity.  Elated 
with  what  he  thought  his  good  fortune,  and  afpiring  to 
things  abov^  his  walk  in  life,  he  would  not  receive  his  re- 
ward for  tidings,  but  angrily  infifted,  and  called  the 
gods  and  men  to  witnefs,  that  he,  and  no  other  man, 
killed  Cyrus  ;  and  that  it  was  not  juit  to  rob  him  of  the 
glory. 

The  king  was  fo  much  incenfed  at  this,  that  he  ordered 
the  man's  head  to  be.  cut  off.  But  his  mother  Paryfatis 
t^Ing  prefent  faid,  "  Let  not  this  villainous  Carian  go  off 
4t  lb  ;  leave  him  to  me,  and  he  fhall  have  the  reward 
Li  which  his  audacious  tongue  deferves."  Accordingly 
the  king  gave  him  up  to  her,  and  (he  delivered  him  to  the 
executioners,  with  orders  to  torture  him  for  ten  days,  and 
then  to  tear  out  his  eyes,  and  pour  molten  brafs  into  his 
fars,  till  he  expired. 

Mithridates  alfo  came  to  a  miferable  end  foon  after, 
through  his  own  folly.  Being  invited  one  evening  to  fup- 
per,  where  both  the  eunuchs  of  the  king,  and  thofe  of  his 
mother  were  prefent,  he  went  in  a  robe  embroidered  with 
gold,  which  he  had  received  from  the  king.  During  the 
entertainment,  Paryfatis's  principal  eunuch  took  occasion 
to  fay,  "  What  a  beautiful  garment  is  this,  Mithridates, 
*'  which  the  king  has  given  you  !  How  handfome  are 
**  thofe  bracelets  and  that  chain  !  How  valuable  your 
"  cimeter  !  He  has  certainly  made  you  not  only  a  great, 
€i  but  a  happy  man."  Mithridates,  who  by  this  time 
was  flu'fhed;  with  wine,  made  anfwer,  "  What  are  thefe 
•-'  things,  Sparamixes  ?  I  deferve  much  greater  marks  of 
<c  honor  than  thefe  for  the  fervices  I  rendered  the.  king 
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u  that  day."  Then  Sparamixes  replied,  with  a  fmile, 
u  I  fpeak  not  in  the  lead  out  of  envy  ;  but  fince,  accord- 
"  ing  to  the  Greek  proverb,  there  is  truth  in  wine,  let  me^ 
"  tell  you  my  mind  freely,  and  aik  you  what  great  matter" 
"  is  it  to  find  a  horfes  furniture  fallen  off,  and  bring  it  to 
the  king."  This  he  faid,  not  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the 
real  irate  of  the  cafe  ;  but  becaufe  he  wanted  to  lay  him 
open,  and  faw.  that  the  wine  had  made  him  talkative,  and- 
taken  him  off  his  guard,  he  ftudied  to  pique  his  vanity. 
Mithridates,  no  longer  mafter  of  himfelf,  faid,  "  You  may 
"  talk  of  what  furniture  and  what  trifles  youpleafe  ;  but 
"  I  tell  you  plainly,  it  was  by  this  hand  that  Cyrus  was 
"  llain.  For  I  did  not  like  Artagerfes,  throw  my  jave- 
"  lin  in  vain,  but  pierced  his  temples  near  the  eye,  and 
"  brought  him  to  the  ground  ;  and  of  that  wound  he 
"  died.5*  The  reft  of  the  company  faw  the  dreadful  fate 
that  would  befal  Mithridates,  and  looked  with  dejected 
eyes  upon  the  ground  ;  but  he  who  gave  the  entertain- 
ment faid,  "Let  us  now  attend  to  our  eating  and  drink- 
"ing;  and,  adoring  the  fortune  of  the  king,  let  fuclr 
"  matters  alone  as  are  too  high  for  us." 

Immediately  after  the* company  broke  up,  the  eunuch 
told  Paryfatis  what  had  been  faid,  and  fhe  informed  the 
king.  Artaxerxes,  like  a  perfon  detected,  and  one  who 
had  16ft  a  victory  out  of  his  hands,  was  enraged  at  this 
difcovery.  For  he  was  defirous  of  making  all  the  barba- 
rians and  Greeks  believe,  that  in  the  feveral  encounters  he 
both  gave  and  received  blows  ;  and  that  though  he  was 
wounded  himfelf,  he  killed  his  adverfary.  He  therefore 
condemned  Mithridates  ta  the  punifhment  of  the  Boat. 
The  manner  of  it  is  this  :  They  take  two  boats,  which 
are  made  to  fit  each  other,  and  extend  the  criminal  in  one 
of  them  in  a  fupine  pofture.  They  then  turn  the  other 
upon  it,  fo  that  the  poor  wretch's  body  is  covered,  and  on- 
ly the  head  and  hands  are  out  at  one  end,  and  the  feet  a> 
the  other.  They  give  him  victuals  daily,  and  if  he  refin- 
es to  eat,  they  compel  him  by  pricking  him  in  the  eyes. 
After  he  has  eaten,  they  make  him  drink  a  mixture  ofe 
honey  and  milk,  which  they  pour  into  his  mouth.  They 
fpread  the  fame,  too,  over  his  face,  and  always  turn  him 
fo  as  to  have  the  fun/ull  in  his  eyes  ;  the  confequence  of 
which  is,  that  his  face  is  covered  with  fWarms  of  files/ 
As  ail  the  neceflTary  evacuations  of  a  man  who  eats  aivd. 

5  D  d  a 
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drinks  are  within  the  boat,the  filthinefs  and  corruption  en- 
gender a  quantity  of  worms,  which  confume  his  flefh,  and 
penetrate  to  his  entrails.  When  they  find  that  the  man  is 
dead,  they  take  off  the  upper  boat,  and  have  the  fpectacle 
of  a  carcafs  whofe  flefh  is  eaten  away,  and  of  numberlefs 
vermin  clinging  to  and  gnawing  the  bowels.  Mithridates 
with  much  difficulty  found  death,  after  he  had  been  con- 
iumed  in  this  manner  for  feventeen  days. 

There  remained  now  no  other  mark  for  the  vengeance 
of  Paryfatis  but  Mefabates,one  of  the  king's  eunuchs,who 
cut  off  Cyrus's  head  and  hand.  As  he  took  care  to  give 
her  no  handle  againft  him,  fhe  laid  this  fc heme  for  his  de- 
struction. She'was  a  woman  of  keen  parts  in  all  refpecls, 
and  in  particular  fhe  played  well  at  dice.  The  king  often 
played  with  her  before  the  war,  and  being  reconciled  to 
her  after  it,  took  the  fame  diverfion  with  her.  She  was 
even  the  confidant  of  his  pleafures,  and  fcrupled  not  to 
*{]]#  him  in  any  thing  of  gallantry. 

Statira  indeed  was  the  object  of  her  hatred,  and  fhe  let 
her  have  a  very  fmall  fhare  of  the  king's  company  ;  for 
lhz  was  determined  to  have  the  principal  intereft  with  him 
herfeif.  One  day  finding  Artaxerxes  wanted  fomething 
to  pafs  away  the  time,  fhe  challenged  him  to  play  for  a 
thcufand  darics,  and  purpofely  managed  her  dice  fo  ill, 
that  fhe  loft.  She  paid  the  money  immediately,  but  pre- 
tended to  be  much  chagrined,  and  called  on  him  to  play 
again  for  an  eunuch.  He  confented  to  the  propofal,  and 
ihey  agreed  each  of  them  to  except  five  of  their  moll 
faithful  eunuchs  ;  the  winner  was  to  have  his  choice  out 
cf  the  reft.  On  thefe  conditions  they  played.  The 
queen,  who  had  the  affair  at  heart,  exerted  ail  her  fkill, 
and  being  favored  befides  by  the  dice,  won  the  eunuch, 
ahd  pitched  upon  Mefabatcs,  who  was  not  of  the  num- 
ber of  die  excepted.  He  was  immediately  deliveied  to 
her,  and  before  the  king  fufpected  any  thing  of  her  in- 
tentions, fat  put  him  in  the  hands  of  the  executioners, 
with  orders  to  flay  him  alive-,  to  fix  his  body  on  three- 
;,  and  to  firetch  out  his  (kin  by  itfelf.  The  king 
was  highly  incenfed,  and  expreiTed  his  refentment  in? 
frruiig  terms  ;  but  fhe  only  faid  in  a  laughing  ironical  way, 
*4  Tiiis  is  pleafant  indeed,  that  you  mud  be  fo  angry  a  • 
*4  bou"  an  old  ufelefc  eunuch,  while  1  fay  not  a  word  o£ 
**  iay  Lis  *f  a.  thouiami  darics."      The  kin0>  ttiQU£k 
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much  concerned  at  the  impofition,  held  his   peace.     But 
Statira,  who  on  other  occafions  openly  cenfured  the  prac- 
tice of  the  queen  mother,  complained  now  of  her  injuftice 
and  cruelty,  in  facrificing  to  Cyrus  the  eunuchs,  and  other/ 
faithful  fervants  of  the  king. 

After  TifTaphernes*  had  deceived  Clearchus  and  the 
other  Grecian  officers,  and,  contrary  to  the  treaty  and  his 
oaths,  put  them'in  chains.  Ctefius  tells  us  that  Clearchus 
made  intereft  with  him  for  the  recovery  of  a  comb.  When 
he  had.  obtained  it,  it  feems  he  was  fo  much  pleafed  with 
the  ufe  of  it,  that  he  took  his  ring  from  his  finger,  and 
gave  it  Ctefias,  tjiat  it  might  appear  as  a  token  of  his  re- 
gard for  him  to  Kb  friends  and  relations  in  Lacedasmon. 
The  device  was  a  dance  of  the  Caryatides.f  He  adds, 
that  whenever  provifions  were  fent  to  Clearchus,  his  fel- 
low priloners  took  moft  of  them  for  themfelves,  and  left 
him  a  very  fmall  fhare  ;  but  that  he  corrected  this  abufe, 
by  procuring  a  larger  quantity  to  be  fent  to  Clearchus, 
and  feparating  the  allowance  of  the  others  from  his.  All 
this  (according  to  our  author)  was  done  with  the  confent, 
and  by  the  favor  of  Paryfatis.  As  he  fent  every  day  a 
gammon  of  bacon  among  the  provifions,  Clearchus  fug- 
gefted  to  him,  that  he  might  eafily  conceal  a  fmall  dagger: 
in  the'flefhy  part,  and  begged  earnefUy  that  he  would  do 
it,  that  his  fate  might  not  be  left  to  the  cruel  difpofition 
of  Artaxerxes  ;  but,  through  fear  of  the  kings  difpleaf- 
lire,  he  refufed  it.  The  king,  however,  at  the  requefi  of 
his  mother,  promifed,  upon  oath  not  to  put  Clearchus  to- 
death  ;  but  afterwards  he  was  perfuaded,  by  Statira,  to- 
deftroyall  the  prifoners,  except  Menon.  On  this  account 
he  tells  us  Paryfatis  plotted  againft  Statira,  and  refolved 
to  take  her  off  by  poifon.  But  it  is  a  great  abfurdity  in, 
Ctefias  to  aflign  fo  difproportionate  a  caufe.     Would  Pa- 

*  TifTaphernes,  by  promifes  which  he  did  not  intend  to  keep, 
drew  Clearchus  to  an  interview  in  his  tent.  He  went  with  four 
principal  officers  and  twenty  captains,  t©  wait  on  tha  Perlian,  who 
put  Clearchus  and  the  four  officers  under  arrefl,  and  ordered  the 
twenty  captains  to  be  cut  in  pieces.  Some  time  after  the  king- 
commanded  Clearchus,  and  all  the  four  officers,  except  Menon, 
to  be  beheaded.     Xenoph.  dc  Exued.  Cyru  1.  ii. 

+  Carya  was  a  town  in  Laconia,  where  there  was  a  temple  of  DU. 
ana,  indeed,  the  whole  town  was  dedicated  to  Diana  and  her 
nymphs.      In  the  court  before  the   temple  flood  a  ftatue  of  Diana 

.Ciryatis,  and  the  Spartan   virgins   kept  a  yearly  feflivat  on  whiek 

*h$y  dan: id  round  it, 
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ryfatis,  for  the  fake  of  Clearcrjus,  undertake  fo  harrid  and 
dangerous  an  enterprife,  as  that  of  poifoning  the  king's 
lawful  wife,  by  whom  he  had  children,  and  an  heir  to  his 
crown.  It  is  clear  enough  that  he  tells  this  fabulous  tale 
to  do  honor  to  the  memory  of  Clearchus.  For  he  adds/ 
that  the  carcafes  of  the  other  officers  were  torn  in  pieces 
by  dogs  and  birds ;  but  that  a  frorm  of  wind  brought  a 
great  heap  of  fand,  and  provided  a  tomb  for  Clearchus. 
Around  this  heap  there  fprang  up  a  number  of  palm  trees, 
which  foon  grew  into  an  admirable  grove,  and  fpread 
their  protecting  fhade  over  the  place  ;  fo  that  the  king 
repented  greatly  of  what  he  had  done,  believing  that  he 
had  deftroyed  a  man  who  was  a  favorite  of  the  gods. 

It  was,  therefore,  only  from  the  hatred  and  jealcufy 
which  Paryfatis  had  entertained  of  Statira  from  the  firft, 
that  (he  embarked  in  fo  cruel  a  defign.  She  faw  that  her 
own  power  with  the  king  depended  only  on  his  reverence 
for  her  as  his  mother;  whereas  that  of  Statira  was  founded 
in  love,  and  confirmed  by  the  greater!  confidence  in  her 
fidelity.  The  point  fhe  had  to  carry  was  great,  and  the 
refolved  to  make  one  defperate  effort.  She  had  a  faithful 
and  favorite  attendant,  named  Gigis,  who,  as  Dinon  tells 
us,  aflifted  in  the  affair  of  the  poifon  ;  but  according  to 
Ctefias,  ihe  was  only  confcious  to  it,  and  that  againft  her 
will.  The  former  calls  the  perfon  who  provided  the 
poifon,  Melan^as  ;  the  latter  Belitaras. 

Thefe  two  princeffes  had,  in  appearance,  forgot  their 
old  fufpicions  and  animoiities,  and  began  to  vifit  and  eat 
at  each  other's  table.  But  they  did  it  with  fo  much  dif- 
truft  and  caution,  as  to  make  ic  a  rule  to  eat  of  the  fame 
difh,  and  even  of  the  fame  fiices.  There  is  a  fmall  bird 
in  Perfia  which  has  no  excrements,  the  interlines  being 
only  filled*with  fat  ;  on  which  account  it  is  fuppofed  to 
live  upon  air  and  dew  ;  the  name  of  it  is  Rhyntaces. — 
Ctefias  writes  that  Paryfatis  divided  one  of  thefe  birds 
with  a  fmall  knife  that  was  poifoned  on  one  fide,  and  tak- 
ing the  wholefomer  part  herfelf,  gave  the  other  to  Stati- 
rai  Dinon,  however,  affirms,  that  it  was  not  Paryfatis, 
but  Melantas,  who  cut  the  bird  in  two,  and  prefented  the 
poifoned  part  to  Statira.  Be  that  as  it  may,  fhe  died  in 
dreadful  agonies  and  convulfions  ;  and  was  not  only  fen- 
fible  herfelf  of  the  caufe,  but  intimated  her  fufpicions  to 
the  king,  who  knew  too  wrell  the  lavage  and  implacable 
temper  of  his  mother  :  He,  therefore,  immediately  made 
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ari  inquifition  into  the  affair.  He  took  her  officers  and 
fervants  that  attended  at  her  table,  and  put  them  to  the 
torture.  But  (he  kept  Gigis  in  her  own  apartment ;  and 
when  the  king  demanded  her,  refufed  to  give  her  up.  At 
3aft  Gigis  begged  of  the  queen  mother  to  let  her  go  in  the 
night  to  her  own  houfe  ;  and  the  king  being  informed  of 
it,  ordered  fome  of  his  guards  to  intercept  her.  Accord- 
ingly fhewas  feized_and  condemned  to  die.  The  laws  of 
Pe'riia  have  provided  thispunifnment  for  poifoners  ;  their 
heads  are  placed  on  a  broad  (lone,  and  then  crumed  with 
another,  till  nothing  ©f  the  figure  remains.  In  that  man- 
ner was  Gigis  executed.  As  for  Paryfatis,  the  king  did 
not  reproach  her  with  her  crime,  nor  punifh  her  any  far- 
ther, than  by  fending  her  to  Babylon  (which  was  the  place 
(he  defired  to  retire  to)  and  declaring  that  he  would  never 
vifit  that  city  while  fhe  lived.  Such  was  the  (late  of  his 
domeftic  affairs. 

He  was  no  lefs  folicitous  to  get  the  Greeks  into  his 
hands,  who  had  followed  Cyrus  into  Afia,  than  he  had 
been  to  conquer  Cyrus  himfelf,  and  to  keep  the  crown. 
But  he  could  not  fucceed.*  For  though  they  had  loft 
Cyrus  their  general,  and  their  own  officers,  yet  they 
forced  their  way,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  very  palace  of 
Artaxerxes,  and  made  it  appear  to  all  the  world  that 
the  Perfians  and  their  king  had  nothing  to  value  them- 
felves  upon  but  wealth,  luxury,  women,  and  that  the  reft 
was  mere  parade  and  orientation.  This  gave  frefh  fpirits 
to  the  Greeks,  and  taught  them  to  defpife  the  barbarians. 
The  Lacedaemonians,  in  particular,  thought  it  would  be 
a  great  difhonor,  if  they  did  not  now  deliver  the  Afiatic 
Greeks  from  fervitude,  and  put  an  end  to  the  infults  of 
the  Perfians.     Their  nrft  attempt  was  under  the  direction 

*  The  Greeks  were  at  a  vail  diflance  from  their  own  country,  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  Perfian  empire,  furrounded  by  a  numerous  ar- 
my fiufhed  with  vi£tory  ;  and  had  no  way  to  return  again  into 
Greece,  but  by  forcing  their  retreat  through  an  immenfe  tracl;  of  the 
enemy's  country.  But  their  valor  and  resolution  mattered  all  thefe 
difficulties,  and,  in  fpiteof  a  powerful  army  which  purfued  and 
harafled  them  all  the  way,  they  made  a  retreat  of  two  thoufand  three 
hundred  and  twentyfive  miles,  through  the  provinces  belonging  to 
the  Perfians,  and  got  4afe  to  the  Greek  cities  on  the  Euxine  Sea. 
Clearchus  had  the  conduct  of  this  march  at  firft  ;  but  he  being  cut 
off  by  the  treachery  of  Tiffaphernes,  Xenophon  was  chofen  in  his 
room  ;  and  to  his  valor  and  wifdom  it  was  chiefly  owing  tj$|  afe 
length  they  got  fafe  into  Greece, 
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of  Thimbro,  and  the  next  under  that  of  Dercyliidas  ;  but 
as  thofe  generals  effected  nothing  of  importance,  the  con- 
duel  of  the  war  was  given  to  Agefilaus.  That  prince  im- 
mediately palTed  into  Afta  with  his  fleet,  and  foon  diftin- 
guifhed  himfelf  by  his  vigorous  operations  ;  for  he  defeat- 
ed TifTaphernes  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  brought  over  fev- 
eral  cities. 

By  thefe  loffes  Artaxerxes  undei  flood  what  was  his  bed 
method  of  making  war.  He,  therefore,  fent  Hermocrates 
the  Rhodian  into  Greece,  with  a  great  quantity  of  gold* 
having  inftrucled  him  to  corrupt  with  it  the  leading  men 
amongft  the  ftates,  and  to  ftir  up  a  Grecian  war  again  ft 
Lac  e  das  mo  n. 

Hermocrates  acquitted  himfelf  fo  well  in  his  commiflion, 
that  the  mod  con fiderable  cities  leagued  againft  Sparta, 
and  there  were  fuch  commotions  inPeloponnefus,  that  the 
magistrates  were  forced  to  recal  Agefilaus  from  Afia.  On 
leaving  that  country  he  is  reported  to  have  faid  to  his 
friends,  " The  king  drives  me  out  of  Afia  with  thirty 
"  thoufand  archers."  For  the  Perfian  money  bore  the 
impredion  of  an  archer. 

Artaxerxes  deprived  the  Lacedaemonians  of  the  domin-* 
ion  of  the  fea,  by  means  of  Conon,  the  Athenian,  who  acted 
in  conjunction  with  Pharnabazus.  For  Conon,  after  he 
had  loft  the  fea  fight  at  ^Egos  Potamos,  took  up  his  abode 
in  Cyprus  ;  not  merely  to  provide  for  his  own  fafety,  but 
to  wait  for  a  change  of  affairs,  as  mariners  wait  for  the  turn 
©f  the  tide.  As  hefaw  that  his  own  plan  wanted  a  refpe^fc- 
able  power  to  carry  it  into  execution,  and  that  thePerfian 
power  required  a  perfon  of  ability  to  conduct  it,  he  wrote 
the  king  an  account  of  the  meafures  he  had  concerted. 
The  meiTenger  was  ordered  to  get  the  letter  delivered  into 
his  hands  by  Zeno  the  Cretan,  who  danced  in  the  revels,  or 
by  Polycritus  the  Mendean,  who  was  his  phyfician  ;  and  in 
cafe  of  their  abfence,  by  Ctefias,  another  phyfician.  The 
letter,  we  are  told,  was  given  to  Ctefias,  and  he  added  to 
it  this  paragraph  u  I  defire  you,  Sir,  to  fend  Ctefias  to  me, 
"for  he  will  be  very  ferviceable  in  thebuiinefs  of  the  navy.'* 
But  Ctefias  affirms,  that  the  king,  without  any  kind  of  fo- 
licitation,  put  him  upon  this  fervice. 

After  Artaxerxes  had  gained,  by  Conon  and  Pharna- 
bazus,; the  battle  off  Cnidus,  which  ftripped  the  Lace- 
daemonians of  the  empire  of  the  fea,  he  drew  al  mo  ft  all 
Greece  into  his  intereft ;  infomuch  that  the  celebrated 
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peace,  called  the  Peace  of  Antalcidas,  was  entirely  of  his 
modelling.  Antalcidas  was  a  Spartan,  the  fon  of  Leon, 
and  fo  ftrongly  attached  to  the  king,  that  he  prevailed  with 
the  Lacedaemonians  to  give  up  to  him  all  the  Greek  cities 
in  Alia,  and  the  iilands  which  are  reckoned  amongft  its 
dependencies,  to  be  held  as  his  tributaries,  in  virtue  of  the 
peace  ;  if  we  can  call  that  a  peace  by  which  Greece  was 
dishonored  and  betrayed  ;  which  indeed  was  fo  vile  a  bar- 
gain, that  the  mod  unfuccefsful  war  could  have  terminated 
in  nothing  more  inglorious. 

Hence  it  was  that  Artaxerxes,  though  according  to  Di- 
non's  account,  he  always  detefted  the  other  Spartans  as  the 
moft  impudent  of  men,  yet  exprelfed  a  great  regard  for 
Antalcidas,  when  he  came  to  his  court.  One  evening  he 
took  a  chaplet  of  flowers  from  his  head,  dipped  it  in  the 
richeft  e(Tences,  and  fent  it  from  his  table  to  Antalcidas. 
All  the  court  was  aflonifhed  at  fuch  a  mark  of  favor.  But 
there  feems  to  have  been  a  propriety  in  making  him  fo  ri- 
diculous a  compliment;*  and  he  was  a  fit  man  to  wear 
fuch  a  crown,  who  could  take  off  Leonidas  and  Callicra- 
tides  in  a  dance  before  the  Perfians.  Somebody  happen- 
ing to  fay  in  the  hearing  of  Agefilaus,  "  Alas,  for  Greece  I 
4i  when  the  Lacedaemonians  are  turning  Perfians,"  he 
corrected  him  and  faid,  "  No  ;  the  Medes  are  rather  turn- 
"  ing  Lacedasmonians."  But  the  wit  of  the  expreffion 
did  not  remove  the  difgrace  of  the  thing.  They  loft  their 
fuperiority  in  Greece  by  the  ill  fought  battle  of  Leuctra, 
as  they  had  before  ioft  their  honor  by  the  vile  conditions 
of  this  peace. 

So  long  as  Sparta  kept  the  lead,  the  king  admitted  An- 
talcidas to  the  privileges  of  hofpitality,  and  called  him  his 
friend.  But  when,  upon  their  defeat  at  Leuctra,  the  Spar- 
tans fent  Agefilaus  into  Egypt,  to  get  a  fupply  of  money, 
and  Antalcidas  went  upon  the  fame  bufinefs  to  the  Perfian 
court,  Artaxerxes  treated  him  with  fo  much  neglect  and 
contempt,  that  between  the  ridicule  he  fuffered  from  his 
enemies,  and  his  fear  of  the  refentment  of  the  eph or?,  he 
reiolved  on  his  return,  to  ftarve  himfelf  to  death.  Ifme- 
nias  the  Theban,  and  Pelopidas,  who  had  lately  won  the 
battle  of  Leuctra,  went  alfo  to  the  court   of  Artaxerxes. 

*  It  was  a  compliment  entirely  out  of  characler  to  a  Lacedaemo- 
nian, who,  as  fuch,  was  fuppoied  to  value  himielf  upon  the  fmi- 
plicity  of  his  manners,  and  on  avoiding  all  approaches  to  luxury. 
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Pelopldas  fubmitted  to  nothing  unworthy  of  his  country  or 
character ;  but  Ifmenias  being  commanded  to  adore  the 
king,  purpofely  let  his  ring  fall  from  his  finger,  and  then, 
by  ftooping  to  take  it  up,  appeared  in  a  pofture  of  adora- 
tion. Timagoras,  the  Athenian,  having  given  the  king* 
fome  fecret  intelligence  in  a  letter  which  he  fent  by  a  fee- 
retary  named  Beluris,  he  was  fo  much  pleafed,  that  he 
made  him  a  prefent  of  ten  thoufand  darks.  The  fame 
Timagoras  wanted  a  fupply  of  cow's  milk,  on  account  of 
a  languishing  diforder,  and  Artaxerxes  ordered  eighty  cows 
for  his  ufe,  which  were  to  follow  him  wherever  he  went. 
He  likewife  fent  him  a  bed  with  the  necefTary  coverlets, 
and  Perfian  fervants  to  make  it^  Jbecaufe  he  thought  the 
Greeks  not  flailed  in  that  art  •  and  he  ordered  him  to  be 
carried  to  the  fea  fide  in  a  litter,  ®n  account  of  his  indif- 
pofition.  To  this  we  may  add  the  allowance  for  his  table 
while  he  was  at  court,  which  was  fo  magnificent,  that 
Oftanes,  the  king's  brother,  one  day  faid  to  him,  **  Tima- 
"  goras,  remember  this  table,  for  it  is  not  fo  fumptuous 
"  for  nothing."  This  was  rather  reproaching  him  with 
his  treafon,  than  calling  for  his  acknowledgments.  And, 
indeed,  Timagoras,  on  his  return,  was  capitally  condemn- 
ed by  the  Athenians  for  taking  bribes. 

Artaxerxes,  in  fome  meafure,  atoned  for  the  eaufes  of 
forrow  he  gave  the  Greeks,  by  doing  one  thing  that  af- 
forded them  great  pleaiure  :  He  put  TifTaphernes,  their 
moft  implacable  enemy  to  death.  This  he  did  partly  at 
the  inftigation  of  Paryfatis,  who  added  other  charges  to 
thofe  alleged  againft  him.  For  he  did  not  long  retain 
his  anger,  but  was  reconciled  to  his  mother,  and  fent 
for  her  to  court  -;  becaufe  he  faw  (he  had  underftanding 
and  fpirit  enough  to  a  (lift  in  governing  the  kingdom,  and 
there  now  remained  no  further  caufe  of  fufpieions  and 
uneaflnefs  between  them.  From  this  time  (he  made  it  a 
rule  to  pleafe  the  king  in  all  her  meafures,  and  not  to  op- 
pofe  any  of  his  inclinations,  by  which  fhe  gained  an  abfo- 
lute  afcendant  over  him.  She  perceived  that  he  had  a 
ftrong  paffion  for  one  of  his  own  daughters,  named  AtofTa. 
He  endeavored,  indeed,  to  conceal  it  on  his  mother's 
account,  and  restrained  it  in  public  ;  though,  according 
to  fome  authors,  he  had  already  a  private  commerce  with 
theprincefs.  Paryfatis  no  fecner  fufpecled  the  intrigue, 
than  fhe  carefTed  her  grand  daughter  more  than  ever  ;  and 
was  continually  praifing  to  Artaxerxes  both  her  beauty 
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and  her  behavior,  in  which  fhe  afTured  him  there  was 
fomething  great  and  worthy  of  a  crown.  At  lad,  fhe  per- 
fuaded  him  to  make  her  his  wife,  without  regarding  the 
laws  and  opinions  of  the  Greeks  :  "  God,"  faidfhe,  "  has 
*  *  made  you  a  law  to  the  Perfians,  and  a  rule  of  right  and 
-l  wrong."  Some  hiftorians,  amongft  whom  is  Heraclides 
of  Cumae,  affirm  that  Artaxerxes  married  not  only  Atofia, 
but  another  of  his  daughters,  named  Ameftris,  of  whom 
we  (hall  fpeak  by  and  by.  His  affection  for  Atofla  was  fo 
ftrong,  that  though  fhe  had  a  leprofy,  which  fpread  itfelf 
over  her  body,  he  was  not  difgufted  at  it  ;  but  he  was 
daily  imploring  Juno  for  her,  and  grafping  the  duft  of  her 
temple  ;  for  he  paid  his  homage  to  no  other  goddefs.  At 
the  fame  time,  by  his  order,  his  great  officers  fent  fo  many 
offerings  to  her  fhrine,  that  the  whole  fpace  between  the 
palace  and  the  temple,  which  was  fixteen  furlongs,  was 
filled  with  gold,  filver,  purple,  and  fine*  horfes. 

He  fent  Pharnabazus  and  Iphicrates  to  make  war  upon 
the  Egyptians  ;  but  the  expedition  mifcarried,  through 
the  difference  w  hich  happened  between  the  generals  he 
employed.  After  this  he  went  in  perfon  again  ft  the  Ca* 
dufians,  with  three  hundred  thoufand  foot,  and  ten  thou- 
fand  horfe.  Their  country  is  rough  and  uneven,  and 
covered  with  perpetual  fogs.  As  it  produces  no  corn  or 
fruits  by  cultivation,  the  inhabitants,  a  fierce  and  warlike 
race  of  men,  live  upon  wild  pears,  apples,  and  other  things 
of  that  kind.  He,  therefore,  infenfibly  fell  into  great  dan- 
ger and  diftrefs  j  for  his  troops  could  find  no  proviiions 
there,  nor  could  they  be  fupplied  from  any  other  place. 
They  were  forced  to  kill  their  beafts  of  burden,  and  eat 
them  ;  and  thofe  became  fo  fcarce,  that  an  afs's  head  was 
fold  for  fixty  drachmas.  The  king's  table  itfelf  was  ill 
fupplied  ;  and  there  remained  only  a  few  hories,  all  the 
reft  having  been  ufed  for  food. 

In  this  extremity,  Tiribazus,  who  often  was  in  high 
favor  on  account  of  his  valor,  and  often  degraded  for 
his  levity,  and  who,  at  this  very  time,  was  in  the  greateft 
difgrace,  faved  the  king  and  his  whole  army  by  the  fol- 
lowing   ftratagem.      The   Cadufians   having  two  kings, 

*  As  horfes  feem  a  ftrange  prefent  to  Juno,  and  are  as  ilrangely 
mixed  with  gold,  filver,  and  purple,  Dacier  conjectures,  that  in- 
Head  of  »7rcro?y,  horfes,  we  fhould  read  ?«&#*,  precious  Jloncs* 

Vol.  V,  E  g 
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each  had  his  feparate  camp.  Upon  this  Tiribazus  formed 
his  fcheme  ;  and,  after  he  had  communicated  it  to  Artax- 
erxes,  went  himfelf  to  one  of  thofe  princes,  and  fent  his 
fon  to  the  other.  Each  impofed  upon  the  king  he  applied 
to,  by  pretending  that  the  other  was  going  to  fend  a  pri- 
vate embafty  to  Artaxerxes,  to  negotiate  a  feparate  alli- 
ance. "  But  if  you  are  wife,"  faid  they,  "  you  will  be 
"  beforehand  with  your  rival,  and  we  will  affift  you  in  the 
ft  whole  affair."  This  argument  had  its  effect  j  and  each, 
perfuaded  that  the  other  was  undermining  him  out  of  en- 
vy, fent  his  ambafTadors  ;  the  one  with  Tiribazus,  and  the 
other  with  his  fon.  As  fome  time  palled  before  they  re- 
turned, Artaxerxes  began  to  fufpect ;  and  there  were 
thofe  who  fuggefted  that  Tiribazus  had  fome  traitorous 
defign.  The  king  was  extremely  dejected,  and  repenting 
of  the  confidence  he  had  repofed  in  him,  gave  ear  to  all 
the  calumnies  of  his  enemies.  But  at  laft  Tiribazus  ar- 
rived, as  did  alfo  his  fon,  with  the  Cadufian  ambafTadors, 
and  peace  was  made  with  both  parties  ;  in  confequence  of 
which  Tiribazus  returned  with  the  king  in  greater  efteem 
and  authority  than  ever.  During  this  expedition,  Artax- 
erxes mowed  that  timidity  and  effeminacy  ought  not  to  be 
afcribed,  as  they  generally  are,  to  the  pomp  and  luxuries 
of  life,  but  to  a  native  meannefs  and  a  depraved  judgment. 
For  neither  the  gold,  the  purple,  nor  the  jewels,  which 
the  king  always  wore,  and  which  were  worth  no  lefs  tflfcn 
twelve  thou  land  talents,  hindered  him  from  bearing  the 
fame  fatigues  and  hardftilps  with  the  meaneft  foldier  in  his 
army,  lie  took  his  quiver  en  his  back,  and  his  buckler 
upon  his  arm,  and  quitting  his  horfe,  would  ofien  march 
foremoft  up  the  moM  craggy  and  difficult  places  ;  info- 
much  that  others  found  thtir  tafk  much  lighter,  when 
they  favv  the  flrength  and  alacrity  with  which  he  proceed- 
ed ;   for  he  marched  above  two  hundred  furlongs  a  day. 

At  laft  he  arrived  at  one  of  his  own  palaces,  where 
there  were  gardens  a;  d  parks  of  great  extent  and  beauty, 
though  the  country  around  it  was  naked  and  barren.  As 
the  weather  was  exceedingly  cold,  lie  permitted  his  men 
to  cut  wood  out  of  his  own  parks,  without  fparing  either 
pine  or  cyprefs  ;  and  when  the  fcld-.crswere  icth  to  touch 
tiees  of  inch  fize  and  beauty,  he  took  an  ax  in  his  own 
hand,  and  laid  it  to  the  fined  tree  amongft  them.  After 
which  they  cut  their;  down  without  fcruple,    and  having 
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made  a  number  of  fires,  paired  the  night  with  great  fatif- 
faclion. 

He  found,  however,  on  his  arrival  at  his  capital,  that 
he  had  loft  many  brave  men,  and  almoft  all  his  horfes  ;  and 
imagining  that  he  was  defpifed  for  his  lofTes,  and  the  ill 
fuccefs  of  the  expedition,  he  became  fufpicious  of  his 
grandees.  Many  of  them  he  put  to  death  in  anger,  and 
more  out  of  fear.  For  fear  is  the  mod  fanguinary  prin- 
cipal a  tyrant  can  acl  from  ;  courage,  on  the  contrary,  i& 
merciful,  mild,  and  unfufpicious.  Thus  the  moft  timo- 
rous animals  are  the  hardeft  to  be  tamed  ;  but  the  more 
generous,  having  lefs  fufpicion,  becaufe  they  have  leis 
fear,  fly  not  xhe  careftes  and  fociety  of  men. 

Artaxerxes  being  now  far  advanced  in  years,  obferved 
his  fons  making  parties  for  the  crown  amongft  his  friends 
and  rhe  reft  of  the  nobility.  The  more  equitable  part  were 
for  his  leaving  it  to  his  elded  fon  Darius, as  he  had  received^ 
it  from  his  father  in  the  fame  right.  But  his  younger  fon 
Ochus,  who  was  an  active  man,  and  of  a  violent  fpirit,  had 
alfo  a  confiderable  intereft  among  the  grandees.  Belldes, 
he  hoped  to  gain  his  father  through  AtofTa  ;  for  he  paid 
his  court  to  her,  and  promifed  to  make  her  the  partner  of 
his  throne  upon  the  death  of  Artaxerxes.  Nay,  it  was  faid 
that  he  had  already  private  familiarities  with  her.  Artax- 
erxes, though  he  was  ignorant  of  this  circumftance,  refolv- 
ed  to  cut  off  the  h@pes  of  Ochus  at  once  ;  left,  following 
the  daring  fieps  of  his  uncle  Cyrus,  he  mould  involve  the 
kingdom  again  in  civil  wars.  He  therfore  declared  Dari- 
us his  fucceifor,  who  was  now  twentyfive*  years  old,  and 
permitted  him  to  wear  the  point  of  his  turbanf  erecl,  as^ 
a  mark  of  royalty. 

As  it  is  cuftomary  in  Perfia  for  the  heir  to  afk  a  favor 
of  him  that  declared  him  fuch,  which  if  poflibie,  is  always 
granted,  Darius  afked  for  Afpafia,  who  had  been  the  fa- 
vorite miftrefs  of  Cyrus,  and  was  now  one  of  the  king's 
concubines.  She  was  a  native  of  Phocea  in  Ionia,  and  her 
parents,  who  were  above  the  condition  of  (laves,  had  giv- 
en her  a  good  education.  One  evening  fhe  was  introduc- 
ed to  Cyrus  at  fupper  with   the   other   women.     They 

*  In  the  printed  text,it  is  fifty  ;  but  one  of  the  manufcripts  give* 
us  7rBuinov  xa,i  sixoaov,  inftead  of  TrEmjKOcrey.  Besides,  Plutarefet 
tails  him  a  young  man  a  little  below. 

i  Citarisi 
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approached  him  without  fcruple,  and  received  his  jokes 
and  care fTes  with  pleafu re  ;  but  Afpafia  flood  by  in  filence ; 
and  when  Cyrus  called  her,  me  refufed  to  go.  Perceiving 
that  the  chamberlains  were  about  to  compel  her,  me  faid, 
"  Whoever  lays  hands  upon  me  mail  repent  it."  Upon 
which  the  company  looked  upon  her  as  an  unpelifhed  crea- 
ture ;  but  Cyrus  was  pleafed,  and  faid,  with  a  fmile,  to 
the  perfon  who  brought  the  women,  "  Do  not  you  fee 
11  that  of  all  you  have  provided,  this  only  has  generous 
"  and  virtuous  fentiments  ?"  From  this  moment  he  at- 
tached himfelf  to  her,  loved  her  moft  of  all  his  concu- 
bines, and  called  her  Afpafia  the  wife.  When  Cyrus  fell 
in  battle,  fhe  was  taken  amongft  the  plunder  of  his  camp. 

Artaxerxes  was  much  concerned  at  his  fon's  requefr. 
For  the  barbarians  are  fo  extremely  jealous  of  their  wom- 
en, that  capital  punifhment  is  inflicted  not  only  on  the 
man  who  fpeaks  to,  or  touches  one  of  the  kings  concu- 
bines, but  on  him  who  approaches  or  paffes  their  chariots 
on  the  road.  And  though,  in  compliance  with  the  dic- 
lates  of  liis  paffion,  he  had  made  Atofla  his  wife  contrary 
to  law,  he  kept  three  hundred  and  fixty  concubines,  all 
women  of  the  greateft  beauty.  However,  when  Darius 
demanded  Afpafia,  he  declared  her  free,  and  faid,  "  She 
"  might  go  with  him  if  fhe  pleafed  ;  but  he  would  do  no 
f1  violence  to  her  inclinations."  Accordingly  Afpafia  was 
fent  for,  and,  contrary  to  the  king's  expectation,* made 
choice  of  Darius.  He  gave  her  up  to  him, indeed, becaufe 
he  was  obliged  to  it  by  the  law  ;  but  he  foon  took  her  a- 
v.  ay,  and  made  her  a  prieftefs  of  Diana  at  Ecbatana,whom 
they  call  Anitis,*  that  fhe  might  pafsthe  remainder  of  her 
life  in  chaftity.  This  he  thought  no  fevere  revenge  upon 
his  fon,  but  a  pleafant  way  of  chaitifing  his  prcfumption. 
But  Darius  highly  refented  the  affront  ;  whether  it  was 
that  the  charms  of  Afpafia  had  made  a  deep  impreflion 
upon  him,  or  whether  he  thought  himfelf  infulted  and 
ridiculed  by  this  proceeding. 

Tiribazus  feeing  how  much  he  was  offended,  endeav- 
ored to  exafperate  him  ftill  more.  This  he  did  from  a 
fellow  feeling  ;  for  he  had  fuffered  an  injury  much  of  the 

*  Paufanias  (ays,  there  was  a  temple  of  Diana  Anaitis  in  Lydia, 
But  Juftin  tells  us,  that  Artaxerxes  made  Afpafia  one  of  the  pricfU 
eifes  of  the  fun. 
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fame  kind.  The  king,  having  feveral  daughters,  promifed 
to  give  Apama  to  Pharnabazus,  Rhodogune  to  Orontes, 
and  Ameftris  to  Tiribazus.  He  kept  his  word  with  the 
two  firft,  but  deceived  Tiribazus  ;  for,  inftead  of  giving 
Ameftris  to  him,  he  married  her  himfelf  ;  promifing,  at  the 
fame  time  that  he  fhould  have  his  youngeft  daughter  AtoiTa. 
But  he  became  enamored  of  her  too,  and  married  her,  as 
we  have  already  mentioned.  This  treatment  extremely 
incenfed  Tiribazus,  who  had,  indeed,  nothing  fteadyinhis 
difpofition  ;  but  was  wild  and  irregular.  One  while  fuc- 
cefsful,  and  upon  a  footing  with  the  greateft  men  in  the 
court,  another  while  unacceptable  to  the  king,  and  finking 
into  difgrace ,  he  bore  no  change  of  fortune  with  propri- 
ety. If  he  was  in  favor,  his  vanity  was  unfupportable  ; 
if  in  difgrace,  inftead  of  being  humble  and  quiet,  he  had- 
recourfe  to  violence  and  ferocity. 

His  converting  with  the  young  prince  was,  therefore, 
adding  flame  to  fire.  "  What  avails  it,"  faid  he,  "to* 
<c  have  the  point  of  your  turban  advanced,  if  you  feek  not 
"  to  advanceyour  authority  ?  Nothing  can  be  more  ab- 
€i  furd  than  your  thinking  yotirfelf  fecure  of  the  fuccef- 
**  fion,  while  your  brother  is  privately  forwarding  his  in- 
t(  tereft  by  means  of  the  women,  and  your  father  is  fo  very 
"  foolifh  and  unfteady.  He  who  could  break  one  of  the 
u  mod  facred  laws  of  the  Perfians,  for  the  fake  of  an  in- 
"  fignificant  Grecian  woman,  is  certainly  not  to  be  de- 
*'  depended  upon  in  more  important  engagements.  The 
"  cafe  is  quite  different  between  you  and  Ochus,  as  to  the 
"  event  of  the  competition  :  If  Ochus  does  not  obtain  the 
"crown,  none  will  hinder  him  from  living  happily  in  a 
**  private  ftation  ;  but  you,  who  have  been  declared  king, 
"  muft  either  reign  or  die."  On  this  occasion  was  vend- 
ed that  obfervation  of  Sophocles  : 

-Swift  in  its  march  — — 


Is  evil  counfel 


The. road  which  leads  us  to  what  we  de/ire  is,  indeed,-/ 
fmooth,  and  of  an  eafy  defcent  ;  and  the  defireo  of  molt 
men  are  vicious,  .becaufe. they  have  never  known  or  tried 
the  injoyments  of  virtue.  The  luftre  of  fuch  aii  imperial 
crown,  and  Darius's  fear  of  his  brother,  furnifhed  Tiri- 
bazus with  oUier  arguments  ;  but  the  godd'efs  of  beauty 
contributed  her  fhare  towards  perfuading  him,  by. putting. 
him  in  mind  of  the  lofs  of  Afpafia*- 
.      Se,  E   e   2 
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He  gave  himfelf  up,  therefore,  entirely  to  Tiribazus, 
and  many  others  foon  entered  into  the  confpiracy.  But 
before  it  could  be  carried  into  execution,  an  eunuch  gave 
the  king  information  of  it,  and  of  all  the  meafures  that 
were  taken  ;  for  he  had  got  perfect  inteligence  that  they 
deligned  to  enter  his  chamber  in  the  night,  and  kill  him 
in  his  bed. 

Artaxerxes  thought  itwould  be  great  imprudence  either 
to  flight  the  information,  and  lay  himfelf  open  to  fuch  dan- 
ger, or  to  credit  it  without  farther  proof.  The  method 
he  took  was  this  :  He  ordered  the  eunuch  to  join  Darius 
and  his  adherents,  and  afllft  at  all  their  councils  ;  and  in  the 
mean  time  broke  a  door  through  the  wall  behind  his  bed, 
which  he  concealed  with  the  tapeftry.  When  the  time 
came,  which  the  eunuch  informed  him  of,  he  placed  him- 
felf upon  his  bed,  and  remained  there  till  he  had  a  fight  of 
the  faces  of  the  confpirators, and  could  perfectly  diftinguifh 
each  of  them.  But  when  he  faw  them  draw  their  fwords, 
and  advance  towards  him,  he  pulled  back  the  tapeftry, 
retreated  into  the  inner  room,  and,  after  he  had  bolted  the 
door,  alarmed  the  palace.  The  aftaflins  feeing  themfelves 
difcovered,  and  their  deflgns  difappointed,  immediately 
took  to  flight,  and  defired  Tiribazus  to  do  the  fame,  be- 
caufe  he  muft  certainly  have  been  obferved.  While  he 
lingered,  the  guards  came  and  laid  hold  of  him  ;  but  he 
killed  many  of  them,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  was 
defpatched  at  laft  by  a  javelin  thrown  at  a  diftance. 

Darius  was  taken,  together  with  his  children,  and 
brought  to  anfwer  for  his  crime  before  the  judges  which 
the  king  appointed.  The  king  did  not  think  proper  to 
aflift  at  the  trial  in  perfon,  but  directed  others  to  lay  the 
charge  againft  his  fon,  and  his  notaries  were  to  take  down 
feparately  the  opinion  of  each  judge.  As  they  all  gave 
it  unanimoufly  for  death,  the  officers  took  Darius,  and 
led  him  into  an  adjacent  prifon.  But  when  the  execu- 
tioner came  with  the  inftrument  in  his  hand  which  is  ufed 
in  beheading  the  capital  convicts,  he  was  feized  with  hor- 
ror at  the  fight  of  Darius,  and  drew  back  towards  the 
door,  as  having  neither  ability  nor  courage  to  lay  violent 
hands  upon  his  king.  But  the  judges  who  flood  at  the 
dcor,  urging  him  to  do  his  office,  with  menaces  of  in- 
flant  punifhment  if  he  did  not  comply,  he  returned,  and 
feizmg  Darius   by  the  hair,  threw  him  on  the  ground, 
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and  cut  off  his  head.  Some  fay  the  caufe  was  tried  in  pref- 
ence  of  the  king,  and  that  Darius,  after  he  was  convicted 
by  indubitable  proofs,  fell  on  his  face  and  begged  for 
mercy,  but  Artaxerxes  rifing  in  great  anger  drew  his 
cimeter,and  purfued  his  ftroke  till  he  laid  him  dead  at  his 
feet.  They  add,  that  after  this  he  returned  to  his  palace, 
and  having  paid  his  devotions  to  the  fun,  faid  to  thofe 
who  aflifted  at  the  ceremony,  "My  Perfians,  you  may  now 
**  return  in  triumph,  and  tell  your  fellow  fubjects,  that 
"  the  great  Oromazes*  has  taken  vengeance  on  thofe 
"  who  formed  the  moft  impious  and  execrable  defigns  a- 
"  gainft  their  fovereign."  Such  was  the  end  of  the  con- 
fpiracy. 

Ochus  now  entertained  very  agreeable  hopes,  and  was 
encouraged  befides  by  Atofla.  But  he  had  ftill  fome  fear 
of  his  remaining  legitimate  brother,  Ariafpes,  and  of  his 
natural  brother  Arfames.  Not  that  Ochus  had  fo  much 
to  apprehend  from  Ariafpes,  merely  becaufe  he  was  older, 
but  the  Perfians  were  defirous  of  having  him  fucceed  to 
the  throne  en  account  of  his  mildnefs,  his  fincerity,  and  his 
humane  difpofition.  As  for  Arfames,  he  had  the  charac- 
ter of  a  wife  prince,  and  was  the  particular  favorite  of  his 
father.  This  was  no  fecret  to  Ochus.  However,  he  plan- 
ned the  deftruction  of  both  thefe  brothers  of  his  ;  and  be- 
ing of  an  artful,  as  well  as  fanguinary  turn,  he  employed 
his  cruelty  againft  Arfames,  and  his  art  againft  Ariafpes. 
To  the  latter  he  privately  fen t  fome  of  the  king's  eunuchs 
and  friends  with  frequent  accounts  of  fevere  and  menacing 
exprefffons  of  his  father's,  as  if  he  had  refolved  to  put  hira 
to  a  cruel  and  ignominious  death.  As  thefe  perfons  came 
daily  to  tell  him  in  confidence,  that  fome  of  thefe  threats 
were  upon  the  point  of  being  put  in  execution,  and  the 
others  would  not  be  long  delayed,  he  was  fo  terrified,  and 
fell  into  fuch  a  melancholy  and  defponding  way,  that  he 
prepared  a  poifonous  draught,  and  drank  it,  to  deliver 
himfelf  from  the  burden  of  life. 

The  king  being  informed  of  the  manner  of  his  death, 
fincerely  lamented  him,  and  had  fome  fufpicion  of  the 
caufe,  but  could  not  examine  into  it  thoroughly  on  account 
of  his  great  age. 

* 
*  The  Perfians  worfaiped  Oromazes  as  the  author  of  Good,,  and 
Arimanius  as  the  author  of  Evil, 
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However,  Arfames  now  became  dearer  to  him  thai* 
ever,  and  it  was  eafy  to  fee  that  the  king  placed  an  entire 
confidence  in  him,  and  communicated  to  him  his  mod  fe- 
cret  thoughts.  Ochus,  therefore,  would  not  defer  his 
enterpriie  longer,  but  employed  Harpates,  the  fon  of  Tiri- 
bazus  to  kill  Arfames,  Artaxerxes,  whom  time  had 
brought  to  the  very  verge  of  life,  when  he  had  this  addi- 
tional ftroke  in  the  fate  of  Arfames,  could  not  make  much 
more  druggie  ;  his  forrow  and  regret  foon  brought  him 
to  the  grave.  He  lived  ninety  four  years,  and  reigned 
fixtytwo.*  He  had  the  character  of  a  prince  who  govern- 
ed with  lenity  ;  and  loved  his  people.  But  perhaps  the 
behavior  of  his  fuccefTor  might  contribute  not  a  little  to 
his  reputation  ;  for  Ochus  was  the  mofl  cruel  and  fan- 
guinary  of  princes. 


ARATUS. 

1  HE  philofopher  Chryfippus,  my  dear  Polycrates,  feems 
to  have  thought  the  ancient  proverb  not  quite  juftifiable, 
and  therefore  he  delivered  it,  not  as  it  really  is,  but  what 
ke  thought  it  mould  be ■ 

Who  but  a  happy  fon  will  praife  his  fire  ? 

Dionyfidorus  the  Trcezenian,  however,  corrects  him,  and 
gives  it  right, 

Who  sut  unhappy  ions  will  praife  their  fires  ? 

He  fays,  the  proverb  was  made  to  filence  thofe  who, 
having  no  merit  of  their  own,  drefs  themfelves  up  in  the 
virtues  of  their  anceftors,  and  are  lavifh  in  their  praifes. 
And  thofe  in  'whom  the  virtues  of  their  fires  /bine  in  con- 
genial beauty,  to  make  ufe  of  Pindar's  expreflion  ;  who, 
like  you,  form  their  conduct  after  the  brightest  patterns  in 
their  families,  may  think  it  a  great  happinefs  to  remem- 
ber the  moft  excellent  of  their  anceftors,  and  often  to 
hear  or  {peak  of  them.  For  they  aflame  not  the  honor  of 
other  men's  virtues  for  want  of  merit  in  their  own,  but 
uniting  their  great  .anions  to  thofe  of  their  progeni- 
tors, they  praife  them  as  the  authors  of  their  defcenf? 
and  the  models  of  their  lives.     For  which  reafon,  when  I 


*  Diodorus  Siculus  fays,  that  he  reigned  only  fortythree years 
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have  written  the  life  of  Aratus,  your  countryman,  and  one 
of  your  anceftors,  I  (hall  fend  it  to  you,  who  reflect  no 
diflionorupon  him  either  in  point  of  reputation  or  power. 
Not  that  I  doubt  your  having  informed  yourfelf  of  his  ac- 
tions from  the  fir  ft  with  all  poflible  care  and exactnefs  ;  but 
I  do  it,  that  your  fons,  Polycrates  and  Pythocles,  may 
form  themfelves  upon  the  great  exemplars,  in  their  own 
family,  fometimes  hearing  and  fometimes  reading  what  it 
becomes  them  well  to  imitate.  For  it  is  the  felf  admirer, 
not  the  admirer  of  virtue,  that  thinks  himfelf  fuperior  to 
others. 

After  the  harmony  of  the  pure  Doric,*  I  mean  the  arif- 
tocracy,  was  broken  in  Sicyon,  and  Seditions  took  place 
through  the  ambition  of  the  demagogues,,  the  city  con- 
tinued a  long  time  in  a  diftempered  Mate.  It  only  changed 
one  tyrant  for  another,  till  Cleon  was  flain,  and  the  ad- 
miniftration  committed  to  Timoclidas  and  Clinias,  per- 
fons  of  the  greatest  reputation  and. authority  amongft  the 
citizens.  The  commonwealth  feemed  to  he  in  fome  de- 
gree reeftahliihed,  when  Timoclidas  died.  Abantidas, 
the  fon  of  Pafeas,  taking  that  opportunity  to  fet  himfelf  up 
tyrant,  killed  Clinias,  and  either  baniihed  or  put  to  death 
his  friends  and  relations.  He  fought  alfo  for  his  fon  Ara- 
tus, who  was  only  feven  years  old,  with  a  design  to  def- 
patch  him.  But,in  the  confufion  that  was  in  his  houfe  when 
his  father  was  flain,the  boy  efcaped  among  thofe  that  fled, 
and  wandered  about  the  city,  in  fear  anddeftitute  of  help, 
till  he  happened  to  enter,  unobferved,  the  houfe  of  a  wom- 
an named  Sofo,  who  was  /liter  to  Abantidas,  and  had 
b.een  married  to  Prophantus,  the  brother  of  Clinias.  As 
fhe  was  a  perfon  of  generous  fentiments,  and  perfuaded 
befides,  that  it  was  by  the  direction  of  fome  deity  that  the 
child  had  taken  refuge  with  her,  fhe  concealed  him  in  one 
of  her  apartments  till  night,  and  then  lent  him  privately  to 
Argos. 

Aratus  having  thus  efcaped  fo  imminent  a  danger,  im- 
mediately conceived  a  violent  and  implacable  hatred  for 
tyrants,  which  increafed  as  he  grew  up.  He  was  educated 
by  the  friends  of  his  family  at  Argos  in  a  liberal  man- 
ner; and  as  he  was  vigorous  and  roburr,  he  took  to.gym- 
naftic  exercifes  and  fucceeded  fo  well,  as  to  gain  the  prize 

*  There  was  a  gravity,  but,  at  the  fame  time,  great  perfe&ion3  in 
&e  Dorian  mafic. 
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in  the  five  feveral  forts.*  Indeed,  in  his  ftatues  there 
is  an  athletic  look  ;  and  amidft  the  ftrong  fenfe  and  majefly 
expreffed  in  his  countenance,  we  may  difcover  fomething 
inconiiflent  with  the  voracity  and  mattock  of  the  wreft- 
lers.f  Hence  perhaps  it  was  that  he  cultivated  his  pow- 
ers of  eloquence  lefs  than  became  a  ftatefman.  He  might 
indeed  be  a  better  fpeaker  than  fome  fuppofe  ;  and  there 
are  thofe  who  judge,  from  his  Commentaries,  that  he  cer- 
tainly was  fo,  though  they  were  haftily  written,  and  at- 
tempted nothing  beyond  common  language. 

Some  time  after  the  efcape  of  Arams,  Dinias  and  Arif- 
totle  the  logician,  formed  a  defign  againft  Abantidas,  and 
they  eafily  found  an  opportunity  to  kill  him,  when  he  at- 
tended, and  fometimes  joined  in,  their  difputations  in  the 
public  halls,  which  they  had  infenfibly  drawn  him  into 
for  that  very  purpofe.  Pafeas,  the  father  of  Abantidas,. 
then  feized  the  fupreme  power,  but  he  vtas  aflaffiiiated  by 
Nicocles,  who  took  his  place,  and  was  the  next  tyrant. — 
We  are  told  that  there  was  a  perfect  likenefs  between  this 
Nicocles  and  Periander,  the  ion  of  Cypfelus  ;  as  Crontes 
the  Pernan,  refenihled  Aicmaeon,  the  fun  of  Amphiaraus, 
and  a  Lacedemonian  youth  the  great  Hector.  Myrtilas, 
informs  us,  that  the  yoang  man  was  crowded  to  death  by 
the  multitudes  who  came  to  fee  him,  when  that  refem'- 
blancc  was  known. 

Nicocles  reigned  four  months,  during  which  time  he  did 
a  thoufand  injuries  to  the  peor 'e,  and  was  near  lofing  the 
city  to  the  ./Etolians,  who  formed  a  fcherne  to  furprife  it. 
Aratus  was  by  this  time  approaching  to  manhood,  and 
great  attention  was  paid  him  on  account  of  his  high  birth, 
and  hisfpirit,  in  which  there  was  nothing  little  or  uncn- 
terprifmg,  and  yet  it  was  under  the  conection  of  a  grav- 
ity a-d  folidity  of  judgment  much  beyond  his  years.— 
The  exiles,  therefore,  confidered  him  as  their  principal 
refource  ;  and  Nicocles  was  not  regardlefs  of  his  motions, 
but  by  his  private  agents  obferved  tlie  meafures  he  was 
taking.  Not  that  he  expected  he  would  embark  in  fo  bold 
and  dangerous  an  enterprife   as  he  did,  but  he  fufpecled 

*  The  five  exercifes  of  the  Pentathlum  (as  we  have  already  ob- 
ferved) were  running,  Leaping,  throwing  the  dart,  boxing  and  w refi- 
ling. 

+  They  ufed  to  break  up  the  ground  writh  the  mattock  by  way 
$f  exercife,  to  improve  their  ftrength. 

Kw^t*  tyjov  a-KccTTdvav  7*  xai  i\y.wi\  t«.to9i  paKoi. 

ThcocriL 
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his  application  to  the  princes  who  were  the  friends  of  his 
father.  Indeed,  Aratus  began  in  that  channel  j  but  when 
he  found  that  Antigonus,  notwithftanding  his  promifes, 
put  hrm  off  from  time  to  time,  and  that  his  hopes  from 
Egypt  and  Ptolemy  were  too  remote,  he  refolved  to  de- 
stroy the  tyrant  without  any  foreign  affiftance. 

The  firft  perfons  to  whom  he  communicated  his  inten- 
tions were  Ariftomachus  and  Ecdelus.  Ariftomachus  was 
an  exile  from  Sicyon,  and  Ecdelus  an  Arcadian  banifhed 
from  Megalopolis.  The  latter  was  a  philofopher,  who  ia 
fpeculation  never  loft  fight  of  practice,  for  he  had  ftudied 
at  Athens  under  Arcefilaus  the  academician.*  As  thefe 
readily  accepted  his  propofa!,he  applied  to  the  other  exiles ; 
a  few  of  whom  joined  him,  becaufe  they  were  aihamed  to 
give  up  fo  promifing  a  hope  ;  but  the  greateft  part  be- 
lieved it  was  only  Aratus's  inexperiencef  that  made  him 
think  of  fo  bold  an  attempt,  and  endeavored  to  prevent  his 
proceeding. 

While  he  was  cenfideringhow  to  feize  fome  poft  in  the 
territories  of  Sicyon,  from  whence  he  might  profecute  hof- 
tilities  againft  the  tyrant,  a  man  of  Sicyon  arrived  at  Ar- 
gos,  who  had  efcaped  out  of  prifon.  He  was  brother  to 
Xenocles,  one  of  the  exiles  ;  .and  being  introduced  by  him 
to  Aratus,  he  informed  him,  that  the  part  cf  the  wall 
which  he  had  got  over,  was  almcft  level  with  the  ground 
on  the  infide,  as  it  joined  upon  a  high  rocky  part  of  the 
city,  and  that  on  the  outfide  it  was  not  fo  high  but  that  it 
might  be  fcaled.  Upon  this  intelligence,  Aratus  fent  two 
of  his  fervants,  Sceuthas  and  Technon,  along  with  Xeno- 
cles,  to  reconnoiter  the  wall  ;  for  he  was  refolved,  if  he 
could  do  it  fecretly,  to  hazard  all  upon  one  great  effort, 
rather  than  lengthen  out  the  war, and  publicly  engage  with 
a  tyrant,  when  he  had  no  refources  but  thofe  oPa  private 
man. 

Xenocles  and  his  companions,  after  they  had  taken  the 
height  of  the  wall,  reported,  at  their  return,  that  it  was 
neither  impracticable  nor  difficult,  but  that  it  was  danger- 
ous to  attempt  it  on  account  of  Tome  dogs  kept  by  a  gar- 
dener, which  were  little  indeed,  but  at  the.  fame  time  ex- 
tremely fierce  and  furious.     Aratus,  however  immediate- 

*  Arcefilaus  was  the  difcipleof  Crantor,  and  had  eftablifhedtke 
*niddlc  a^ad^my. 

t  He  (was  not  yet  twenty  years  old. 
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3y  fet  about  the  work.  It  was  eafy  to  provide  arms  with, 
out  fufpicion  ;  for  almoft  every  body  went  armed,  by  rea- 
ibn  of  the  frequent  roberies  and  the  incurfions  of  one  peo- 
ple into  the  territories  of  another.  And  as  to  the  fcaling 
ladders,  Euphranor,  who  was  one  of  the  exiles,  and  a  car- 
penter by  trade,  made  them  publicly  ;  his  bufinefs  fcreen- 
ing  him  from  fufpicion.  Each  of  his  friends  in  Argos, 
who  had  no  great  number  of  men  that  he  could  command, 
furnifhed  him  with  ten  ;  he  armed  thirty  of  his  own  fer- 
vants,  and  hired  fome  few  fbldiers  of  Xenophilus,  who  was 
chief  captain  of  a  band  of  robbers.  To  the  latter  it  was 
given  out  that  the  defign  of  their  march  to  Sicyon  was  to 
carry  off  the  king's,  ftud  ;  and  feveral  of  them  were  fent  be- 
fore by  different  ways  to  the  tower  oi  Polygnotus,with  or- 
ders to  wait  for  him  there.  Caphefias  was  likewife  fent 
with  four  others  in  a  travelling  drefs.  Thefe  were  to  go 
in  the  evening  to  the  gardener's,  and  pretending  to  be 
travellers,  get  a  lodging  there  ;  after  which  they  were  to 
confine  both  him  and  his  dogs  ;  for  that  part  of  the  wall 
was  not  acceffible  any  other  way.  The  ladders  being  made 
to  take  in  pieces,  were  packed  up  in  corn  c  hefts,  and  fent 
before  in  waggons  prepared  for  that  purpofe. 

In  the  mean  time  fome  of  the  tyrant's  fpies  arrived  at 
Argos,  and- it  was  reported  that  they  wereiikulking  about 
to  watch  the  motions  of  Aratus.  Next  morning,therefore, 
Aratus  appeared  early  with  his  friends  in  the  market  place, 
and  talked  with  them  for  fome  time.  He  then  went  to 
the  Gymnafium,  and  after  he  had  anointed  himfelf,  took 
with  him  fome  young  men  from  the  wreftling  ring  who 
ufed  to  be  of  his  parties  of  pleafure,  and  returned  home. 
In  a  little  time  his  fervants  were  feen  in  the  market  place, 
fome  carrying  chaplets  of  flowers,  fome  buying  flambeaux, 
and  fome  in  difcourfe  with  the  women  who  ufed  to  Zing 
and  play  at  entertainments.  Thefe  manoeuvres  deceived 
the  fpies.  They  laughed  and  faidto  each  other,  "  Cer- 
"  tainly  nothing  can  be  moreMaftardly  than  a  tyrant,  fince 
**  Nicocles,  who  is  mailer  of  fo  ftrong  a  city,  and  armed 
<f  with  fo  much  power,  lives  in  fear  of  a  young  man,  who 
"  waftes  the  pittance  he  has  to  fubfift  on  in  exile,  in  drink- 
"  ing  and  revelling  even  in  the  daytime."  After  thefe 
falfe  reafonings  they  retired. 

Aratus,  Immediately  after  he  had  made  his   meal,   fet 
out  for  the  tower  of  Polygnotus,  and  when  he   had  joined 
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the  foldiers  there,  proceeded  to  Nemea,  where  he  difclofed 
liis  real  intentions  to  his  whole  company.  Having  ex- 
horted them  to  behave  like  brave  men,  and  promifed  them  ' 
great  rewards,  he  gave  propitious  Apollo  for  the  word,  and 
then  led  them  forwards  towards  Sicyon,  governing  his 
march  according  to  the  motion  of  the  moon,  fometimes 
quickening,  and  fometimes  flackening  his  pace,  fo  as  to 
have  the  benefit  of  her  light  by  the  way,  and  to  come  to 
the  garden  by  the  wall  juft  after  me  was  fet.  There 
Capheiias  met  him,  and  informed  him  that  the  dogs  were 
let  out  before  he  arrived,  but  that  he  had  fecured  the  gar- 
dener. Mod  of  the  company  were  greatly  difpirited  at  this 
account,  and  defired  Arattis  to  quit  his  enterprile  ;  but  he 
encouraged  them  by  promifing  to  defift,  if  the  dogs  mould 
prove  very  troublefome.  Then  he  ordered  tliofe  who  car- 
ried the  ladders  to  march  before,  under  the  conduct  of 
Ecdelus  and  Mnafitheus,  and  himfelf  followed  foftly. 
The  dogs  now  began  to  rua  about  and  bark  violently  at 
Ecdelus  and  his  men  ;  neverthelefs  they  approached  the 
wall,  and  planted  their  ladders  fafe.  But  as  the  foremofi 
of  them  were  mounting,  the  officer  who  was  to  be  relieved 
by  the  morning  guard  paflfed  by  that  way  at  the  found  of 
the  bell,  with  many  torches  and  much  noife.  Upon  this, 
the  men  laid  themfelves  clofe  to  the  ladders,  and  efcaped 
the  notice  of  this  watcfrwithout  much  difficulty  ;  but  when 
the  other  which  was  to  relieve  it  came  up,  they  were  in 
the  utmoft  danger.  However,  that  too  palled,  by  without 
obferving  them  ;  after  which,  Mnafitheus  and  Ecdelus 
mounted  the  wall  firft,  and  having  fecured  the  way  both  to 
the  right  and  left,  theyfent  Technon  to  Aratus  to  defire 
Him  to  advance  as  faff  as  pcffible. 

It  was  no  great  diftance  from  the  garden  to  the  wall,  and 
to  a  tower  in  which  was  placed  a  great  hunting  dog  to 
alarm  the  guard.  But  whether  he  was  na:uially  drpwfy, 
or  had  wearied  himfelf  the  day  before,  he  did  not  perceive 
their  entrance.  But  the  gardener's  dogs  awaking  him  by 
barking  below,  he  began  to  growl  ;  and  when  Aratus's 
men  palfed  by  the  tower,  he  barked  out,  fo  that  the  whole 
place  relounded  with  the  noife.  Then  the  fentinel,  who 
kept  watch  oppofite  to  the  tower,  called  aloud  to  the 
huntfman,  and  afked  kirn,  "  whom  the  dog  barked  at  fo 
"  angrily,  or  whether  any  thing  new  had  happened  }" 
T-he  huntfman  anfwered  from  the  tower,  "  That  there 
<l  was  nothing  extraordinary,   and  that  the  dog  was  only 

Vol.  V.  F  -f 
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**  difturbed  at  the  torches  of  the  guards  and  the  rioire  of 
**'  the  bell."  This  encouraged  Aratus's  foldiers  more 
than  any  thing ;  for  they  imagined  that  the  huntfman 
concealed  the  truth  becaufe  he  had  a  feeret  under  (landing 
with  their  leader,  and  that  there  were  many  others  in  the 
town  who  would  promote  the  defign.  But  when  the  reft 
of  their  companions  came  to  fcale  the  wall,  the  danger 
increafed.  It  appeared  to  be  a  long  affair,  becaule  the 
ladders  (hook  and  fvvung  extremely  if  they  did  not  mount 
them  foftly,  and  one  by  one  ;  and  the  time  preffed,  for  the 
cocks  began  to  crow.  The  country  people,  too,  who 
kept  the  market,  were  expecled  to  arrive  every  moment. 
Aratus,  therefore,  flattened  up  himfelf  when  only  forty 
of  his  company  were  upon  the  wall  ;  and  when  a  few 
more  had  joined  him  from  below,  he  put  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  his  men,  and  marched  immediately  to  the  ty- 
rant's palace,  where  the  main  guard  was  kept,  and  where 
the  mercenaries  paiTed  the  night  under  arms.  Coming 
fuddenly  upon  them,  he  took  them  prifoners  without  kill- 
ing one  man  ;  and  then  fent  to  his  friends  in  the  town  to 
invite  them  to  come;aiid  join  him.  They  ran  to  him  from 
all  quarters  ;  and  day  now  appearing,  the  theatre  was 
filled  with  a  crowd  of  people  who  Itood  in  fufpenfe  ;  for 
they  had  only  heard  a  rumor,  and  had  no  cerrainty  of 
what  was  doing,  till  a  herald  came  and  proclaimed  it  in 
thefe  words,  "  Aratus  the  fon  of  Clinias  calls  the  citizens 
"  to  liberty." 

Then  perfuaded  that  the  day  they  had  long  expecled 
was  come,  they  rufhed  in  multitudes  to  the  palace  of  the 
tyrant,  and  fee  fire  to  it.  The  flame  was  fo  ftrong  that  it 
was  feen  as  far  as  Corinth,  and  the  Corinthians  wondering 
what  might  be  the  caufe,  were  upon  the  point  of  going  to 
their  afFirtance.  Nicocles  efcaped  out  of  the  city  by  foine 
fubiei  ranean  conduits  ;  and  the  foldiers  having  helped 
the  Sicyonians  toextinguim  the  fire,  plundered  his  palace. 
Nor  did  Aratus  hinder  them  from  taking  this  booty  ;  but 
the  reii  of  the  wealth  which  the  feveral  tyrants  had  amalT- 
ed,  he  beftowed  upon  the  citizens. 

There  was  not  fo  much  as  one  man  killed  or  wounded 
in  this  action,  either  of  Aratus's  party  or  of  the  enemy  ; 
fortune  fo  conducting  the  enterprife,  as  not  to  fully  it 
with  the  blood  of  one  citizen.  Aiatus  recalled  eighty 
perfons  who  had  been  banifhed  by  Nicocles,  and  of  thofe 
that  had  been  expelled  by  the   former  tyrants  not  left 
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than  five  hundred.  The  latter  had  long  been  forced  to 
wander  from  place  to  place,  forae  of  them  full  fifty  years  ; 
confequently  moft  of  them  returned  in  a  deftitute  condi-* 
tion.  They  were  now,  indeed,  reftored  to  their  ancient 
pofleffions  ;  but  their  going  into  h©ufes  and  lands  Which 
had  found  new  mafters,  laid  Aratus  under  great  difficul- 
ties. Without,  he  faw  Antigomis  envying  the  liberty 
which  the  city  had  recovered,  and  laying  fchemes  to  en- 
•  fiave  it  again,  and  within  he  found  nothing  but  faction 
and  diforder.  He  therefore  judged  it  beft  in  this  critical 
fituation  to  join  it  to  the  Achaean  league.  As  the  people 
of  Sicyon  were  Dorians,  they  had  no  objection  to  feeing 
called  a  part  of  the  Achaean  community,  or  to  their  form 
of  government.*  It  rauft  be  acknowledged,  indeed,  that 
the  Achaeans  at  that  time  were  no  very  great  or  powerful 
people.  Their  towns  were  generally  iniali,  their  lands 
neither  extenfive  nor  fertile  ;  and  they  had  no  harbors  on 
their  coaifs,  the  fea  for  the  moil,  part  entering  the  land 
in  rocky  and  impracticable  creeks.  Yet  none  gave  a 
better  proof  than  this  people,  that  ths  power  cf  Greece  is 
invincible,  while  good  ©rder  and  harmony  prevail  amongfl 
her  members,   and  (he.  has  an  able  general  to  lead  her 

*  The  Dutch  republic  much  refembles  it.  The  Achaeans,  indeed, 
at  firft  had  two  Prators,  whofe  office  it  was  both  to  prefide  in  the 
diet,  and  to  command  the  army  ;  but  it  was  foon  thought advifeable 
to  reduce  them  to  one.  There  is  this  difference,  too,  between  the 
Dutch  Stadth older  and  the  Achaean  Praetor,  that  the  latter  did  not 
continue  .two  years  fucceflively  in  his  employment.  But  in  other 
refpe6ts  there  is  a  finking  iimilarity  between  the  flatcs  of  Holland 
and  thofe  of  the  Achaean  league;  and  if  the  Achasans  could  have 
become  a  maritime  power  like  the  Dutch,  their  power  would  prob- 
ably have  been  much  more  extenfive  and  laftittg  than  it  was. 

All  the  cities  fubjecl  to-  the  Achaean  league  were  governed  by  the 
great  council,  or  general  affembly  of  the  whole  nation,  which  was 
affembled  twice  a  year,  in  the  fpring  and  autumn. .  To  this  affembly 
or  diet, each  ©f  the  confederate  cities  had  a  right  to  fend  a  number  of 
deputies, who  were  elected  in  their  refpeclive  cities  by  a  plurality  of 
voices.  In  thefe  meetings  they  enacled  laws,  difpofed  of  the  vacant 
employments,  declared  war,  made  peace,  concluded  alliances,  and  in 
fhort,  provided  for  all  the  principal  occafions  ©f  the  commonwealth. 

Befide  the  Prator,  they  had  ten  great  officers  called  Demiurgi,  choi- 
cn  by  the  general  affembly  out  of  the  moft  eminent  and  experieneed 
perfons  amongft  the  Hates.  It  was  their  office  to  affift  the  praetor 
with  their  advice.  He  was  to  propofe  nothing  to  the  general  affem*. 
bly,  but  what  had  been  previoufly  approved  by  their  body,  and  in  his 
abfence  the  whole  management  of  civil  affairs  devolved  upon  them, 
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armies.  In  fa&,  thefe  very  Achaeans,  though  but  incon. 
fiderable  in  cornparifon  of  the  Greeks  in  their  flourifh- 
ing  times,  «r,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  not  equalling  in  their 
whole  community  the  firength  of  one  refpectable  city  in 
the  period  we  are  upon,  yet  by  good  counfels  and  unanim- 
ity,', and  by  hearkening  to  any  man  of  fuperior  virtue,  in- 
liead  of  envying  his  merit,  not  only  kept  themfelves  free 
a  nidfi  fo  many  powerful  ftates  and  tyrants,  but  faved  great 
part  of  Greece,  or  refcued  it  from  chains. 

As  to  his  character,  Aratus  had  fomething  very  popular 
in  his  behavior  ;  he  had  a  native  greatnefs  of  mind,  and 
was  more  attentive  to  the  public  intereft  than  to  his  own. 
He  was  an  implacable  enemy  to  tyrants  ;  but  with  refpect 
to  others,  he  made  the  good  of  his  country  the  fole  rule 
of  his  friendfhip  or  oppofition.  So  that  he  feems  rather 
to  have  been  a  mild  and  moderate  enemy,  than  a  zealous 
friend  ;  his  regards  or  aversions  to  particular  men  varying 
as  the  occasions  of  the  commonwealth  dictated.  In  fliort, 
nations  and  great  communities  with  one  voice  reechoed 
the  declaration  of  the  anemblies  and  theatres,  that  Aratus 
loved  none  but  good  men.*  With  regard  to  open  wars 
and  pitched  battles,  he  was  indeed  diffident  and  timorous  ; 
but  in  gaining  a  point  by  ftratagem,  in  furprifing  cities 
and  tyrants,  there  could  not  be  an  abler  man. 

To  this  caufe  we  muft  affign  it,  that  after  he  had  exert- 
ed great  courage  and  fucceeded  in  enterprifes  that  were 
looked  upon  as  defperate  ;  through  too  much  fear  and 
caution  he  gave  up  others  that  were  more  practicable,  and 
not  of  lefs  importance.  For,  as  amongft  animals  there 
are  fome  that  can  fee  very  clearly  in  the  night,  and  yet  are 

*  OjU.0J>0t»C  tSrtiV  Kdi  XQ'.UMiUq  KCt.iVV,  X.3U  CME^iX  X.CH  SsaTf  & 

f/£v  afpxvw  0tfUs*TO?,  wg  ahvoq  a>.7\  "f"  i  Tiov  nahat  cpu?-/;q.      The 

former  t ran  11  ator  has  given  us  a  good  fentiment,  but  the  original 
will  not  bear  it.  "Of  all  thole  things  which  are  efteemtd  moft  ex- 
t;  cellent,  none  gave  hi ni  fo  great  delight  as  concord  between  na- 
<;  tions,  aflbciations  of  cities,  and  unanimity  in  public  aflemblies." 
He  feems  to  have  read  atoy  without  the  u  that  follows.  In  that 
cafe,  indeed,  it  would  be  capable  of  his  conilruftion  ;  but  we  have 
no  authority  for  fuck  an  omiffion,  We  will  not  fay,  however,  that 
his  conjecture  is  wrong,  or  that  a^/te  has  not  been  changed  into 
aM^r,  ;  for  it  certainly  was  Aratus' s  principal  objecl  to  alibciato 
cities  in  one  community,  and  promote  harmony  amenguSthe  Greeks, 

f  One  of  the  man ufcripts ogives  us  dhte  J. 
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aext  to  blind  in  the  day  time,  the  drynefs  of  the  eye,  and 
the  fubtlety  of  its  humors,  not  fufFering  them  to  bear  the 
light  ;  fo  there  is  in  man  a  kind  of  courage  and  under-* 
Handing,  which  is  eafily  difconcerted  in  open  dangers  and 
encounters,  and  yet  relumes  a  happy  boldnefs  in  fecret  en- 
terprifes.  The  reafon  of  this  inequality  in  men,  of  parts 
otherwife  excellent,  is  their  wanting  the  advantages  of 
philofophy.  "Virtue  is  in  them  the  product  of  nature,  un- 
affifted  by  fcience,  like  the  fruits  of  the  foreft,  which  come 
without  the  leaft  cultivation. #  Of  this  there  are  many 
examples  to  be  found. 

After  Aratus  had  engaged  himfelf  and  his  city  in  the 
Achaean  league,  he  ferved  in  the  cavalry,  and  the  generals 
highly  efteemed  him  for  his  ready  obedience.  For  though 
he  had  contributed  fo  much  to  the  common  caufe  by  his 
name  and  by  the  forces  of  Sicyon,  yet  the  Achaean  com- 
mander, whether  of  Dima,  or  Tritta,  or  fome  more  in- 
confiderable  town,  found  him  always  as 'tractable  as  the 
meaneft  foldier. 

When  the  king  of  Egypt  made  him  a  prefent  of  twenty- 
five  talents,  he  received  .it  indeed,  but  laid  out  the  whole 
upon  his  fellowcitizens  ;  relieving  the  neceffitous  with 
part  of  it,  and  ranfoming  'fuch  as  were  prifoners  with  the 
reft.  -. 

But  the  exiles  whom  Aratus  had  recalled,  would  not 
be  fatisfied  with  any  thing  lef's  than  the  reftitution  of 
their  eftates,  and  gave  the  prefent  pofTefTors  fo  much 
trouble,  that  the  city  was  in  danger  of  being  ruined  by 
feditioh.  In  this  extremity  he  faw  no  refuurce  except  in 
the  generofity  of  Ptolemy,  and  therefore  determined  to 
take  a  voyage  to  Egypt,  and  apply  to  him  for  as  much 
money  as  would  reconcile  all  parties.  Accordingly  he 
fet  fail  for  Methone  above  the  promontory  of  Malea, 
in  hopes  of  taking  the  -  fhorteft  palfage.  But  a  contrary 
wind  fprang  up,  and  the  leas  ran  fo  high,  that  the  pilot, 
unable  to  bear  up  againft  them,  changed  his  courie,  and 
with  much  difficulty  got  into  Adria,f   a  town  which  was 

*  This'  character  of  Aratus  is  perfectly  agreeable  to  what  Poly- 
bius  has  given, us  in  bis  fourth  book.  Two  great  mailers  will  draw 
with  equal  excellence,  though  their  manner  rrruft  be  difierent. 

■f  Palmerius  conjectures  that  we  fhould  reac,  Andria,  which  he 
fuppofes  to  be  a  town  in  the  iiland  of  Andros,  He  confirms  it  with 
this  argument,  that  Aratus  is  faid  to  have  palled  from  hence  to 
Eubcea,  which  is  oppoute  to  that  iiland-, 

5,  p  f  2.    . 
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in  the  enemy's  hands  ;  for  Antigonus  had  a  garrifon  there. 
To  avoid  this  imminent  danger  he  landed,  and,  with  only- 
one  friend  named  Timanthes,  making  his  way  as  far  as  pof~ 
iible  from  the  fea,  fought  for  fhelter  in  a  place  well  covered 
with  wood,  in  which  he  and  his  companion  fpent  a  very 
difagreeable  night.  Soon  after  he  ha4  left  the  fhip,  the 
governor  of  the  fort  came  and  inquired  for  him  ;  but  he 
was  deceived  by  Aratus's  fervants,  who  were  inftructed  to 
fay  he  had  made  off  in  another  veiTel  to  Eubcea.  How- 
ever, he  detained  the  fhip  and  fervants  as  lawful  prize. 
Aratus  fpent  fome  days  in  this  diflrefsful  fituation,  where 
one  while  he  looked  out  to  reconnoitre  the  coaft,  and 
another  while  kept  himfelf  concealed  ;  but  at  laft  by 
good  fortune  a  Roman  fhip  happened  to  put  in  near  the 
place  of  his  retreat.  The  fhip  was  bound  for  Syria,  and 
Aratus  prevailed  upon  the  matter  to  land  him  in  Caria. 
But  he  had  equal  dangers  to  combat  at  fea  in  this  as  in 
his  former  paflages.  And  when  he  was  in  Caria,  he  had. 
a  voyage  to  take  to  Egypt,  which  he  found  a  very  long 
one.  Upon  his  arrival,  however,  he  was  immediately  ad- 
mitted to  audience  by  the  king,  who  had  long  been  in- 
clined to  ferve  him  on  account  of  the  paintings  which 
he  ufed  to  compliment  him  with  from  Greece.  For 
Aratus,  who  had  a  tafte  for  thefe  things,  was  always  col- 
Jecling  for  him  the  pieces  of  the  bed  mailers,  particularly 
thofe  of  Pamphilus  and  Melanthus.*  For  Sicyon  was 
tamed  for  the  cultivation  of  the  arts,  particularly  the'art 
of  painting;  and  it  was  believed  that  there  only  the  an- 
cient elegance  was  preierved  without  the  leafl  corruption. 
Hence  it  was,  that  the  great  Apelles,  at  a  time  v/hen  he- 
was  much  admired,  went  to  Sicyon,  and  gave  the  painters 
a  talent,  not  (o  much  for  any  improvement  he  expected, 
as  for  the  reputation  of  having  been  of  their  fchool.  In 
confequence  of  which,  Aratus,  when  he  reftored  Sicyon 
to  liberty,  and  deitroyed  the  portraits  of  the  tyrants,  hesi- 
tated a  long  time  en  coming  to  that  of  Ariftratus  ;  for  it 
was  the  united  work  of  the  difciples  of  Melanthus,  who 
had  represented  him  Handing  in  a  chariot  of  victory,  and 

•-o  of  the  mo&  celebrated  painters  of  all   antiquity.      Pam- 

,:.  beeii  brought  sp  under  ELipompus,  and  was  the  mafkr- 

^pelies  and  Melanthus.     The  capital  pieces  of  Pamphilus  were, 

*?  Bratherhopdls  &  Battle,  the  Victory  of  the  Athenians,  and  Ulyjfes  in  his 

\  taking  ledve  of  Calylfo.     Puny  tells  us,   that  the  whole  wealtV 

•i  a  city  could  ic^rce  purchase  one  of  the  pieces  o;  Melanthus. 
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iffepencil  of  Apelles  had  contributed  to  the  performance, 
as  we  are  informed  by  Polemo  the  geographer. 

The  piece  was  fo  admirable  that  Aratus  could  not 
avoid  feeling  the  art  that  was  difplayed  in  it  ;  but  his 
hatred  of  tyrants  foon  overruled  that  feeling,  and  he  or- 
dered it  to  be  defaced.  Nealces  the  painter,*  who  was 
honored  with  his  friendship,  is  faid  to  have  implored 
him  with  tears  to  fpare  that  piece  ;  and  when  he  found 
him  inflexible,  faid,  **  Aratus,  continue  your  war  with 
*<  tyrants,  but  not  with  every  thing  that  belongs  to  them. 
"  Spare  at  leaft  the  chariot  and  the  victory,  and  I  fhall 
tc  foon  make  Ariftratus  vanifh."  Aratus  gave  his  content, 
and  Nealces  defaced  the  figure  of  Ariftratus,  but  did  not 
venture  to  put  any  thing  in  its  place  except  a  palm  tree, 
We  are  told,  however,  that  there  was  ftill  a  dim  ap- 
pearance of  the  feet  of  Ariftratus  at  the  bottom  of  the 
chariot. 

This  tafte  for  painting  had  already  recommended  Ara- 
tus to  Ptolemy,  and  his  converfation  gained  fo  much 
farther  upon  him,  that  he  made  him  a  prefent  of  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  talents  for  the  city  ;  forty  of  which  he  fent 
with  him  on  his  return  to  Peloponnefos,  and  he  remitted 
the  reft  in  the  feveral  portions  and  at  the  times  that  he 
had  fixed.  It  was  a  glorious  thing  to  apply  fo  much  mon- 
ey to  the  ufe  of  his  fellow  citizens,  at  a  time  when  it  was 
common  to  fee  generals  and  demagogues,  for  much  fmal- 
ler  fums  which  they  received  of  the  kings,  to  opprefs, 
enflave,  and  betray  to  them  the  cities  where  they  were, 
born.'  But  it  was  ftill  more  glorious,  by  this  money  to 
reconcile  the  poor  to  the  rich>?  to  fecure  the  common- 
wealth, and  eftablifh  harmony  amongft  all  ranks  of 
people. 

Ris  moderation  in  the  exercife  of  the  great  power  hs, 
was  vefted  with  was  truly  admirable.  For,  being  ap- 
pointed fole  arbitrator  .o£  the  claims  of  the  exiles,  he  re- 
fufed  to  a  61  alone,,  and  joined  fifteen  of  the  citizens  in  the 
commiilion  ;  with  whofe  afliftance,  after  much  labor  and 
attention,  he  eftablifhed  peace  and  friendfhip  amongft  the 

*  Nealces  was  a  painter  of  great  reputation.  One  of  his  pieces^ 
was  the  naval  fight  between  the  Egyptians  and  the  Perfians.  As 
the  aftion  was  upon  th'e  Nile,  whole  color  is  like  that  of  the  fea,  he, 
diftinguifhed  it  by  afymbol  He  drew  an  ais  drinking  on  the  fliore,, 
4£Q  a  crocodile  in  the  a 61.  to  fpring  upon  him,    Plin,  1,  xxxv,  c,  rV 
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people.  ^Befide'  the  honors  which  the  whole  community 
conferred  on  him  for  thefe  fervices,  the  exiles  in  par- 
ticular erected  his  "flattie  in  brafs,  and  put  upon  it  this  in- 
fcription  : 

Far  as  the  pillars  which  Alcides  rear'd, 

Thy  counfels  and  thy  deeds  in  arms  for  Greece 

The  tongue  of  Fame  has  told.     But  we,  Aratus, 

We  wanderers  whom  thou  haft  reftor'd  to  Sicyon, 

Will  nng  thy  juftice  ;  place  thy  pleafmg  form, 

As  a  benignant  power  with  gods  that  fave.' 

For  thou  haft  given  that  dear  equality, 

And  all  the  laws  which  favoring  heaven  might  give. 

Aratus,  after  fuch  important  fervices,  was  placed  above 
envy  amongfl  his  people.  But  king  Antigonus,  uneafy 
at  the  progrefs  he  made,  was  determined  either  to  gain  him, 
or  to  make  him  obnoxious  to  Ptolemy.  He  therefore 
gave  him  extraordinary  marks  of  his  regard,  though  he 
wanted  no  fuch  advances.  Amongfl  others  this  was  one  : 
On  occafion  of  a  facrifice  which  he  offered  at  Corinth,  he 
fent  portions  of  it  to  Aratus  at  Sicyon  ;  and  at  the  feaft 
which  enfued,  he  faid  in  full  aflembly,  "  I  at  firfl  looked 
"  upon  this  young  Sicyonian  only  as  a  man  of  a  liberal 
"  and  patriotic  fpirit,  but  now  I  find  that  he  is  alfo  a 
fl  good  judge  of  the  characters  and  affairs  of  princes. 
H  At  firfl  he  overlooked  us  for  the  fake  of  foreign  hopes, 
"  and  the  admiration  he  had  conceived  from  ftories  of  the 
*'  wealth,  the  elephants,  fleets,  and  the  fplendid  court  of 
"  Egypt  ;  but  Fince  he  has  been  upon  the  fpot,  and  ittvi- 
"  that  all  this  pomp  is  merely  a  theatrical  thing,  he  is 
u  come  over  entirely  to  us.  I  have  received  him  to  my 
n  bofom,  and  am  determned  to  employ  him  in  all  my 
f*  affairs.  I  defire,  therefore,  ycu  will  all  confider  him 
*'  as  a  friend."  The  envious  and  malevolent,  took  oc- 
cafion from  this  fpeech  to  lay  heavy  charges  againft  Ara- 
tus in  their  letters  to  Ptcierny,  infomuch  that  the  king 
fent  one  of  his  agents  to  tax  him  with  his  infidelity. 
Thus,  like  paflionate  levers,  the  candidates  for  the  firfl* 
favors  of  kings  dilpute  them  with  the  uimofl  envy  and 
malignity. 

After  Aratus  was  firfl  chofen  general  of  the  Achaean' 
league,  he  ravaged  Locris,  which  lies  on  the  other  fide 
of  ihe  Gulph  of  Corinth  j  and  committed  the  fame  fp oil 
in  the  territories   of  Calydon.     It  was   his  intention  tc 
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atfift  the  Roeotians  with  ten  thoufand  men,  but  he  came  toa 
late  ;  they  were  already  defeated  by  the  iEtoiians  in  an 
action  near  Chseronea,*  in  which  Aboeocritus  their  gene- 
ral, and  a  thoufand  of  their  men,  were  (lain . 

The  year  following,  f  Aral  us,  being  elected  general 
again,  undertook  that  celebrated  enterprise  of  recovering 
the  citadel  of  Corinth  ;  in  which  he  confulted  not  only 
the  benefit  of  Sicyon  and  Achaia,  but  of  Greece  in  gene- 
ral ;  for  fuch  would  be  the  expulfion of  the  Macedonian 
garrifon,  which  was  nothing  better  than  a  tyrant's  yoke. 
As  Chares,  the  Athenian  general,  upon  a  battle  which  he 
won  of  the  king  of  Perfia's  lieutenants,  wrote  to  the 
people,  that  he  had  gained  a  victory  which  was  Mer  to 
that  of  Marathon  ;  fo  we  may  juftly  call  this  exploit  of 
Aratus  filter  to  that  of  Pelopidas  theTheban,  andThrafy- 
bulus  the  Athenian,  when  they  killed  the  tyrants.  There 
is,  indeed,  this  difference,  that  Aratt?s?s  enterprife  was 
not  againit  Greeks,  but  againft  a  foreign  power,  which 
is  a  difference  much  to  his  honor.  For  the  Ifthmus  of 
Corinth,  which  feparates  the  two  feas,  joins  our  continent 
to  that  of  Peloponnefus  ;  and  when  there  is  a  good  gar- 
rifon in  the  citadel  of  -Corinth,  which  (lands  on  a  high 
hill  in  the  middle,  at  an  equal  diftanee  from  the  two  con- 
tinents, it  cuts  off  the  communication  with  thofe  within 
the  Iiinmus,  fo  that  there  can  be  no  paffage  for  troops, 
nor  any  kind  of  comrnerce  either  by  fea  or  land.  In 
inert,  he  that  is  poifeffed  of  it,  is  mafler  of  all  Greece, 
The  younger  Philip  of  Macedon,  .therefore,  was  not  jett- 
ing, but  fpoke  a  ferious  truth,  when  he  called  the  city  of 
Corinth  the  Fetters  of  Greece.  Hence  the  place  was  al- 
-  ways  .much  contended  for,  particularly  by  kings  and 
princes. 

Antigonus's  paffion  for  it  was  not  lefs  than  that  of  love 
in  its  greater!:  madnefs  ;  and  it  was  the  chief  object  of 
hi-s  cares  to  find  a  method  of  taking  it  by  furprife,  when 
the  hopes  of  fucceeding  by  open    force    failed.     When 

*  We  mud  take  caretodiftinguifh  this  battle  of  Chaeronea,  from 
that  great  action  in  which  Philip  of  Macedon  beat  the  Thcbans  and. 
Athenians,  and  which  happened  fixty.fix  years  before  Aratus  was 
born. 

+  Polybius,  who  w.rote  from  Aratus's  Commentaries,  tells  us9 
there  were  eight  years  between  Aratus's  -frrft  prastorlhip,  and  his  &-->' 
©ond,  in  which  he  took  Acrocorinth, 
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Alexander,  who  was  mafler  of  the  citadel,  died  of  poifoR, 
that  is  faid  to  have  been  given  him  though  Antigonus's- 
means,    his  wife    Nicasa,    into  whofe  hands  it  then  felt 
guarded  it  with  great  care.     But  Antigonus,  hoping  to 
gain  it  by  means  of  his  fon  Demetrius,  fent  him  to  make*, 
her  an  offer  of  his  hand.     It  was  a  flattering  profpect  to  a 
woman  fomewhat  advanced  in  years,  to  have  fuch  a  young 
prince  for  her  hufband.     Accordingly  Antigonus  caught 
her  by  this  bait.     However,  me  did   not   give   up  the  ci-  - 
tadel,  but  guarded  it  with  the  fame  attention  as  before.  . 
Antigonus  pretending  to  take  no  notice,  celebrated  the 
marriage  with  facriflces  and  (bows,  and  fpent  whole  days 
in  featting  the  people,  as  if  his  mind  had  been  entirely 
taken  up  with  mirth  and  plea  fu  re.-     One  day,  when  Amoe- 
beus  was  to  fing  in  the  theatre,  he  conducted  Nicaea  in 
perfon  on  her  way  to  the  entertainment  in  a  litter  fet  out 
■with  royal  ornaments.     She  was  elated  with  the  honor, 
and  had  not  the  leaft  thought  of  what  was  to  enfue.     But 
when  they  came  to  the  point  which  bore  towards  the  cita- 
del, he  ordered  the  men  that  bore  the  litter  to  proceed  to 
the  theatre  ;  and  bidding  farewell  to   Amcebeus  and  the 
wedding,  he  walked  up  to  the  fort,  much  fatter  than  could 
have  been  expected  from  a  man  of  his  years.     Finding 
the  gate  barred,  he  knocked  with  his  ftaflf,  and  commanded 
the  guard  to  open  it.     Surprifed  at  the  fight  of  him,  they 
complied,  and  thus  he  became  matter  of  the  place.     He 
was  net  able  to  contain  his  joy  on  that  occafion  j  he  drank 
and  revelled  in  the  open  ftreets,  and  in  the  market  place, 
attended  with  female  muficians,  and  crowned  with  flowers. 
When  we  fee  a  man  of  his  age,  who  had  experienced  fuch 
changes  of  fortune,  carouie  and  indulge  his  transports, 
embracing  and  faluting  every  one  he  meets,    we  mutt  ac- 
knowledge that  unexpected  joy  raifes  greater  tumults  in 
an  unbalanced  mind,  and  overiets  it  fooner,  than  either 
fear  or  forrow. 

Antigonus  having  in  this  manner  made  hirafelf  matter 
of  the  citadel,  garr.fonedrt  with  men  in  whom  he  placed 
the  greater!  confidence, and  made  the  philofopher  Perfasu.s 
governor.  Whilft  Alexander  was  living,  Aratus  had  caft 
his  eye  upon  it,  as  an  excellent  acquihtion  for  his  coun- 
try ;  but  the  Achaeans  admitting  Alexander  into  the 
league,  he  did  not  profecute  his  defign.  Afterwards, 
however,  a  new  occafion  prefented  itfelf.  There  were  in  « 
Corinth  four  brothers,  natives  of  Syria,  one  of  which^ 
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learned  Diodes,  ferved  as  a  foldier  in  the  garifon.  The 
other  three  having  ftolen  fome  of  the  king's  money,  re- 
tired to  Sicyon,  where  they  applied  to  one  ^Egiasa  banker, 
whom  Aratus  ufed  to  employ.  Part  of  this  gold  they  im- 
mediately difpofed  of  to  him,  and  Erginus  one  of  the 
three,  at  feveral  viuts,  privately  changed  the  reft.  Thus 
an  acquaintance  was  formed  between  him  and  JEgms, 
who  one  day  drew  him  into  difcourfe  about  the  gatrifon. 
Erginus  toid  him,  that  as  he  often  went  up  to  viilt  his 
brother,  he  had  ob ferved  on  thefteepeft  fide  a  fmall  wind- 
ing path  cut  in  the  rock,  and  leading  to  a  part  of  the 
wall  much  lower  than  the  reft.  Upon  this,  ^gi  as  fa  id 
with  an  air  of  raillery,  u  Why  will  you,  my  good  friend, 
"  purloin  the  king's  treafures  for  fo  inconfiderable  afum 
V  when  you  might  raife  yourfelves  to  opulence  by  one 
u  hour's  fervice  ?  Do  not  you  know  that  if  yuu  are  taken, 
"  you  will  as  certainly  be  put  to  death  for  this  trifling 
*'  theft,  as  if  you  had  betrayed  the  citadel  ?"  Erginus 
laughed  at  the  hint,  and  promifed  to  found  his  brother 
Diodes  upon  the  fubjed  ;  for  he  could  not,  he  laid,  place 
much  confidence  in  the  o^her  two. 

A  few  days  after  this  he  "returned,  and  had  an  interview 
with  Aratus,  at  which  it  was  agreed  that  he  mould  con- 
dud  him  to  a  part  of  the  wall  that  was  not  above  fifteen 
feet  high,  and  that  both  he  and  his  brother  Diodes  fhould 
affift  him  in  the  reft  of  the  enterprife.  Aratus,  on  his 
part,  promifed  to  give  them  fixty  talents,  if  he  fucceeded  ; 
and  in  cafe  they  failed,  and  yet  returned  all  fafe  to  Sicyon, 
he  engaged  that  each  of  them  (houid  have  a  houfe  and 
one  talent.  As  it  was  neceffary  that  the  fixty  talents 
mould  bedepoiked  in  the  hands  of  ^Egias  for  the  fatif- 
fadion  of  Erginus,  and  Aratus  neither  had  fuch  a  fum, 
nor  chofe  to  borrow  it,  becaufe  that  might  create  fome 
fufpicion  of  his  intentions,  he  took  mo  ft  of  his  plate  and 
his  wife's  jewels,  and  pledged  them  with  ^gias  for  the 
money.  Such  was  the  greatnefs  of  his  foul,  fuch  his 
paftion  for  high  achievements,  that  knowing  that  Pho- 
cion  and  Epaminondas  were  accounted  the  juried  and  mod: 
excellent  of  all  the  Greeks,  for  refilling  great  prefents, 
and  not  facrificing  virtue  to  money,  he  afcended  a  ftep 
higher.  He  privately  gave  money,  he  embarked  his  eftate 
in  an  enterprife,  where  he  alone  was  to  expofe  himfelf 
for  the  many,  who  were  not  even  apprifed  of  his  intentions 
in  their    favor.     Who    then*  can  fufficiently  admire  his 
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magnanimity  ?  Who  is  there,  even  in  our  days,  that  is  not 
fired  with  an  ambition  to  imitate  the  man  who  purchafed 
fo  much  danger  at  fo  great  an  expenfe,  who  pledged  the 
snoft  valuable  of  his  goods  for  the  fake  of  being  introduced 
by  night  amongit  enemies,  where  he  was  to  fight  for  his< 
life,  without  any  other  equivalent  than  the  hope  of  per- 
forming a  great  action  ? 

This  undertaking,  which  was  dangerous  enough  in  it- 
felf,  became  more  fo  by  miftake  which  they  committed 
iii  the  beginning.     Technon,  one  of  Aratus's  fervants,  of 
whom  we  have  already  fpoken,  was  fent  before  to  Diodes, 
that  they  might  reconnoitre  the  wall  together.      He  had 
never  feen  Diocles,  but  he  thought  he  mould  eafily  know 
him  by  the  marks  which  Erginus  had  given,  which  were 
curled  hair,  a  fwarthy  complexion,  and  want  of  beard.  He 
went,  therefore  to  the  place   appointed,  and  fat  down  be- 
fore the  city  at  a  point  called  Omis,  to  wait   for  Erginus 
and  his  brother  Diocles.   In  the  mean  time  Dionyfius  their 
eldeft  brother,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  affair,    happened 
to  come  up.     He  greatly  refembled  Diocles  ;  and    Tech- 
non, ftruck  with  his  appearance,  which  anfwered  the  de- 
fcription,  afked  him  if  he  had  any  connexion  with  Erginus. 
Hefaid  he  was  his  brother  ;  upon  which,  Technon,  tho- 
roughly perfuaded  that  he  was  fpeaking  to  Diocles,  with- 
out afking  his  name,  or  waiting  for  any  token,  gave  him 
his  hand,  mentioned  to  him  the  circumffances  of  the  ap- 
pointment \vith  Erginus,  and  afked  him  many  cue/lions 
about  it.     Dionyfius  availed  hfmfelf  very  artfully  of  the 
miftake,  agreed  to  every  point,  and  returning  towards  the 
city,  held  him  in  difcourfe  without  giving  him  the  leafr. 
caufe  of  fafpicion.     They  were  now  near  the  town,  and 
he  was  on  the  point  of  feizing  Technon,  when,  by  good 
fortune  Erginus  met  them,  and  perceiving  how  much  his 
friend  was  impofedupon,  and  the  great  danger  he  was  in, 
beckoned  to  him  to  make  his  efcape.     Accordingly  they 
both  fled,  and  got  fafe  to  Aratus.     However,  Aratus  did 
not  give  up  his  hopes,  but  immediately  fent  Erginus  to 
Dionyfius,  to  offer  him   money,  and   entreat  him  to  be 
filent ;  in  which  he  fucceeded  fo  well,  that  he  brought 
Dionyfius,  along  with  him  to  Aratus.  When  they  had  him 
in  their  hands,  they  did  not  think  it  fafe  to  part  with  him  ,* 
they  bound  and  let  a  guard  en  him  in  a  fmall  apartment, 
and  then  prepared  for  their  principal  defign. 
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"When  every  thing  was  ready,  Aratus  ordered  his  troops 
Xo  pafs  the  night  under  arms  ;  and  taking  with  him  four 
hundred  picked  men,  few  of  whom  knew  the  bufmefs  they^ 
were  going  about,  he  led  them  to  the  gates  of  the  city* 
near  the  temple  of  Juno.  It  was  then  about  the  middle 
of  fummer,  the  moon  at  the  full,  and  the  night  without 
the  leaft  cloud.  As  their  arms  glittered  with  the  reflection 
of  the  moon,,  they  were  afraid  that  circunnftance  would 
difcover  them  to  the  watch.  The  foremoft  of  them  were 
now  near  the  walls,  when  clouds  arofe  from  the  fea,  and 
covered  the  city  and  its  environs.  The  men  fat  down  and 
took  off  their  (hoes,  that  they  might  make  the  lefs  noife, 
and  mount  the  ladders  without  danger  of  flipping.  But 
Erginus  took  wkh  him  feven  young  men  in  the  habit  of 
travellers,  and  getting  unobferved  to  the  gate,  killed  the 
keeper,  and  the  guard  that  were  with  him.  At  the  fame 
time  the  ladders  were  applied  to  the  walls  and  Aratus, 
with  a  hundred  men,  got  over  with  the  utmoft  expedition. 
The  reft  he  commanded  to  fallow  in  the  beir.  manner  they 
could,  and  having  immediately  drawn  up  his  ladders,  he 
marched  at  the  head  of  his  party  through  the  town  to- 
wards the  citadel,  confident  of  fuccefs,  becaufe  he  was 
not  difcovered. 

As  they  advanced,  they  met  four  of  the  watch,  with  a 
light,'  which  gave  Aratus  a  full  and  timely  view  of  them, 
while  he  and  his  company  could  not  be  feen  by  them,  be- 
caufe the  moon  was  itill  overclouded.     He  therefore  re- 
tired under  forne    ruined    walls,  and  lay  in  ambuih  for 
them. .   Three  out  of  the  four  were  killed  ;  but  the  other, 
after  he  had  received  a  cut  upon  his  head,  ran  off,  crying, 
."*:*   That  the  enemy  was  in  the  city,"     A  little  after,  the 
trumpets  founded,    and  the  whole  town  was  in   motion  on 
the  alarm.     The  ftreets  were  filled  with  people  running 
up  and  down,  and  fo  many  lights  were  brought  out,  both 
in  -the  lower  town  and  in  the  citadel,  that  the  whole  Was 
illuminated,  and  a  confufed  noife  was  heard  from  every 
quarter.    Aratus  went  on,  notwithstanding,  and  attempted 
the  way  up  the  rock.     He  proceeded  in  a  flow  and  diffi- 
cult manner  at  firft,  becaufe  he  had  loft  the  path  which 
lay  deep  beneath  the  craggy  parts  of  the  rock,  and  led  to 
the  wall  by  a  great  variety  of   windings  and    turnings. 
But  at  that  moment  the  moon,  as  it  were  by  miracle,  is 
iaid  to  have  difperfed  the  clouds,  and  thrown  a  light  on 
the  moft  obfeure  part  of  the  path,  which  continued  til! 
Vol.  V.  G  v 
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he  reached  the  v.- all  at  the  place  he  wanted.     Then  the 
clouds  gathered  afrefh,  and  fbe  hid  her  face  again. 

In  the  meantime  the  three  hundred  men  whom  i\ratus 
had  left  by,  the  temple  of  Juno,  had  entered  the  city,  which 
they  found  all  in  an  alarm,  and  full  of  lights.  As  they 
could  not  find  the  way  Aratus  had  taken,  nor  trace  him 
in  the  lead,  they  fcreened  themfelves  under  the  fhady  fide 
of  a  high  rock,  and  waited  there  in  great  peiplexity  and 
difcrefs.  By  this  time  Aratus  was  engaged  with  the  enemy 
on  the  ramparts  of  the  citadel,  and  they  could  diftinguifh 
the  cries  of  combatants  ;  but  as  the  noife  was  echoed  by 
the  neighboring  mountains,  it  was  uncertain  from  whence 
it  firft  came.  WhihTthey  were  in  doubt  what  w  ay  to  turn, 
ArcheJaus,  who  commanded  the  king's  forces,  took  a  con- 
querable corps,  and  began  to  afcend  the  hill  with  loud 
fhouts,  and  trumpets  founding,  in  order  to  attack  Aratus's 
rear.  He  patted  the  party  of  the  three  hundred  with- 
out perceiving  them  ;  but  be  was  no  fconer  gone  by 
than  they  role,  as  from  an  ambufcade,  fell  upon  him,  and 
killing  the  firfl  they  attacked,  fo  terrified  the  reft,  and  even 
Archelaus  himfelf,  that  they  turned  their  backs,  and  were 
pursued  till  they  entirely  difperfed. 

When  the  party  wras  thus  victorious,  Erginus  came  to 
them  from  their  friends  above,  to  inform  them  that  Aratus 
was  engaged  with  the  enemy,  who  defended  themfelves 
with  great  vigor,  that  the  wall  itfelf  was  difputed,  and 
that  their  general  wanted  immediate  affiftance.  They 
bade  him  lead  them  to  the  place  that  moment  ;  and  as 
they  afcended,  they  difcovered  themfelves  by  their  fhouts. 
Thus  their  friend?,  were  encouraged,  and  the  reflection  of 
the  full  moon  upon  their  arms,  made  their  numbers  ap- 
pear greater  to  their  enemies,  on  account  of  the  length 
of  the  irath.  In  the  echoes  of  the  night,  too,  the  fhouts 
feerhedtp  come  from  a  much  larger  party.  At  laft  they 
joined  Aratus,  and  with  an  united  effort  beat  off  the  ene- 
my, and  took  pcfl  upon  the  wall.  At  break  of  cay  the 
citadel  was  their  own,  and  the  firft  rays  of  the  fun  did  ho- 
nor to  their  victory.  At  the  fame  time  the  reft  of  Ara- 
tus's forces  arrived  fromSicyon  :  TI  e  Corinthians  readily 
opened  their -ates  to  them,  and  allified  in  taking  the  king's 
fcl  d i  e r s  p  ri  fo  a e  rs . 

When  he  thought  his  victory  complete,  he  went  down 
from  the  citadel  to  the  theatre;  an  innumerable  multi- 
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tude  crowding  to  fee  him,  and  to  hear  the  fpeecli  that  he 
would  make  to  the  Corinthians.  After  he  had  difpefed 
the  Achaeans  on  each  fide  of  the  avenues  to  the  theatre^ 
he  came  from  behind  the  icenes,  and  made  his  appearance 
in  his  armor.  But  he  was  fo  much  changed  by  labor 
and  watching,  that  the  joy  and  elevation  which  hisfuccefs 
might  have  infpi red,  was  weighed  down  by  the  extreme 
fatigue  of  his-fpirits.  On  his  appearance,  the  people  im- 
mediatly  began  to  exprefs  their  highfenfe  of  his  fervices  ; 
upon  which,  he  took  his  fpear  in  his  right  hand,  and  lean- 
ing his  "body  and  one  knee  a  little  agaimt  it,  remained  a 
longtime  in  that  poilure  blent,  to  ieceive  their  plaudits 
and  acclamations,  their  praifes  of  his  virtue,  and  compli- 
ments on  his  good  fortune. 

After  their  fi-rft  tran (ports  were  ever,  and  he  perceived 
that  he  could  be  heard,  he  fummoned  the  lirength  he  had 
left,  and  made  a  fpeech  in  the  name  of  the  Achaeans,  iliit- 
able  to  the  great- event,  perfuaded  the  Corinthians  to  join 
the  league,  and  delivered  to  them  the  keys  of  their  city, 
which  they  had  not  been  makers  of  trace  the  times  of 
Philip.  As  to  the  generals  of  Antigonus,  lie  fet  Arche- 
1-ms,  who  was  his  prisoner,  free  ;  but  he  put  Theophraf- 
tus  to  death,  becaufe  he  refufed  to  leave  Corinth.  Per- 
faeus,  on  the  taking  of  the  citadel,  made  his  elcape  to 
Cenchreae.  Some  time  after,  when  lie  was  amufing  him- 
f elf  with  difputations  in  philcfcphy,  and  feme  peiio.n  ad- 
vanced this  pofition,  "  None  but  the  wile  man  is  fit  to  be 
li  a  general. "  '?  It  is  true,  "  faid  lie,  "  and  the  gods  knew 
i(  it,  that  this  maxim  of  Zeno's  once  pleated  me  more 
'•'than  all  the  reit  ;  but  I  have  changed  my  opinion, 
*(  fince  I  was  better  taught  by  the  young  Sicyonian." 
This  circumllance  concerning  Periceus  we  have  from  many 
hiftarians. 

Aratus  immediately  feized  the  Her<eum9  or  temple  cf 
Juno,  and  the  harbor,  of.  Lechaeum,  in  which  he  took 
twentyfive  of  the  king's  fhips.  He  took  alfo  five  hundred 
horfes,  and  four  hundred  Syrians,  whom  he  fold.  The 
Achaeans  put  a  garrifon  of  four  hundred  men  in  the  citadel 
cf  Corinth,  winch  was  ftrengthened  with  fifty  dogs  and  as 
many  men  to  keep  them. 

The  Romans  were  great  admirers  of  Philopcemen,  and 
called  him  the  lajl  of  the  Greeks  ;  not  allowing  that  there 
was  any  great  man  among!!  that  people  alter  him.  But, 
in  nw  opinion, ,  this  exploit  of  Aratus  is  the  lait  which 
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the  Greeks  have  to  boaft  of.  Indeed,  whether  we  confide* 
the  boldnefs  of  the  enterprife,  or  the  good  fortune  which 
attended  it,  it  equal's  the  greateft  upon  record.  The  fame 
appears  from  its  immediate  confequences  ;  the  Megaren-, 
fians  revolted  from  Antigonus,  and  joined  Aratus  ;  the 
Trcezenians  and  Epidaurians,  too,  ranged  themfelves  on 
the  fide  of  the  Achasans. 

In  his  firft  expedition  beyond  the  bounds  of  Pelopon- 
»efus,  Aratus  overran  Attica,  and  paffing  into  Salami s, 
ravaged  that  ifland  ;  fo  that  the  Achaean  forces  thought 
themfelves  efcaped  as  it  were,  out  of  prifon,  and  followed 
him  wherever  he  pleafed.  On  this  occafion  he  fet  the 
Athenian  prifoners  "free  without  ranfom,  by  which  he 
fowed  amongft  them  the  firft  feeds  of  defection  from  the 
Macedonians.  He  brought  Ptolemy  likcwife  into  the 
Achaean  league,  by  procuring  him  the  direction  of  the 
war  both  by  fea  and  land.  Such  was  his  influence  over 
the  Aehaeaos,  that,  as  the  laws  did  not  allow  him  to  be 
general  two  years  together,  they  appointed  him  every 
other  year  ;  and  in  aclion,  as  well  as  rounfel,  he  had  al- 
ways in  efFect  the  chief  command.  For  they  favv  it  was 
not  wealth,  or  glory,  or  the  friendship  of  kings,  or  the 
advantage  of  his  own  country,  or  any  thing  elfe,  that  he 
preferred  to  the  promotion  of  the  Achaean  power.  He 
thought  that  cities  in  their  fingle  capacity  were  weak,  and 
that  they  could  not  provide  for  their  defence  without  unit- 
ing and  binding  themfelves  together  for  the  common  good . 
As  the  members  of  the  body  cannot  be  nourifhed,  or  live, 
but  by  their  connexion  with  each  other,  and  when  fepa- 
rated  pine  and  decay  ;  fo  cities  perilh  when  they  break  off 
from  the  community  to  which  they  belonged  ;  and,  on  the 
contrary7,  gather  ftrength  and  power,  by  becoming  parts 
of  feme  great  body,  and  enjoying  the  fruits  of  the  wifdom 
©f  the  whole.* 

*  We  mall  here  give  the  reader  an  account  of  fome  laws,  by  which 
the  Achaean  Hates  were  governed,  i.  An  extraordinary  affembly  was 
not  to  be  fumrnoned  at  the  requefl  of  foreign  ambaiTadors,  unleis 
they  firft  notified,  in  writing,  to  the  Prator  and  Demiurgic  the  fub- 
jeft.  of  their  exnbaffy.  2.  No  city,  fubject  to  th«  league,  was  to  fend 
any  embafTy  to  a  foreign  prince  orftate,  without  the  confent  and  ap- 
probation of  tha  general  diet.  3.  No  member  of  the  aiTembly  was  to 
acceot  of  prefents  from  foreign  princes,  under  any  pretence  wha*- 
i'oever.  4.  No  prince,  ftate,  or  city,  was  to  be  admitted  into  the 
league,  without  the  confent  of  the  whole  alliance.  5.  The  general 
affecibly  was  not  to  fit  above  three  days. 


Observing,  therefore,  that  all  the  braveft  people  in  lilz 
neighborhood  lived  according  to  their  own  Urns,  it  gave 
him  pain  to  fee  the  Argives  in  flavery,  and  he  took  mea- 
furcs  for  destroying  their  tyrant  Ariiromachus.*  Befities, 
he  was  ambitions  for  refforing  Argos  to  its  liberty,  as  a  re- 
ward for  the  education  it  had  afforded  him,  and  to  unite  it 
to  the  Achaean  league.  Without  much  difficulty  he  found 
them  hardy  enough  to  undertake  the  commifTion,  at  the 
head  of  whom  was  iEfchylusand  Charimenes  the  diviner  ; 
but  they  had  no  fwcrds  ;  for  ihey  were  forbidden  to  keep 
arms,  and  the  tyrant  had  laid  great  penalties  on  f'uch  as 
mould  be  found  to  have  any  in^their  pofleflion.  To  fup- 
ply  this  defect,  Aratus  provided  feveral  daggers  for  them 
at  Corinth,  and  having  fowed  them  up  in  the  pack  Saddles 
of  horfes  that  were  to  carry  Tome  ordinary  wares,  they  were 
by  that  ftratagem conveyed  to  Argos.  f  In  the  mean  time 
Charimenes  taking  in  another  of  his  friends  as  a  partner, 
./Efchylus  and  his  allocates  were  fo  much  provoked,  that 
they  cart  him  off,  and  determined  to  do  the  bufinefs  by 
themfelves.  But  Charimenes  perceiving  their  inteinion,in 
refentment  of  the  ilightl  informed  the  tyrant  of  their  pur- 
pofe,  when  they  were  fet  out  to  put  it  in  execution.  Upon 
which  they  fled  with  precipitation,  and  moil  ct  them  efcaped  . 
to  Corinth.. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  Ariftornachus  was  c!e~ 
fpatched  by  one  of  his  own  Servants  ;  but  before  any  mea- 
sures could  be  taken  to  guard  again  ft  tyranny,  Arinippus 
took  the  reins,  and  proved  a  worfe  tyrant  than  the  former. 
Arattfs,  indeed,  marched  immediately  to  Argos  with  all 
the  Achaeansthat  were  able  to  bear  arms,  in  order  to  fup- 
port  the  citizens,  w  horn  he  doubted  not  to  find  ready  to  af- 
i'ert  their  liberty.  But  they  had  been  long  accuiromed  to 
the  yoke,  and  were  willing  to  be  {laves  ;  infornuch  that  not 
one  of  them  joined  him,  and  he  returned  with  the  inconve- 
nience of  bringing  a  charge  upon  the  Acha?ans,  'hat  they 
had  committed  acts  of  boftility  in  time  of  full  peace.  For 
they  v.  ere  fummoned  tp  aniwer  lor  ihis  injutiice  before  the 
Mantineans.'. 

Arams  did  not  appear  at  the  trial,  and  Arifl'ppus  being 
the  prolecutor,  got  a  line  of  thirty  mina  laid  upon  the 

*  This  Ariftomachus  muftnotbe  confounded  with  liinwhowss 
thrown  into  the  igaat  Ccuchreis.   Between  them  reigned  Ari&ippus. 
t  Pol ybius  places  this  attempt  for  the  relief  of  Argos   under   the 
Second  Ariftomachus.     Vid.  Polyb,  lib.  ii. 
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Achasans.  As  that  tyrant  both  hated  and  feared  Aratusv 
he  meditated  his  death,  and  Antigonus  entered  into  the 
fcheme.  They  had  their  emiffaries  in  almoft  every  quar- 
ter, watching  their  opportunity.  But  the  fureft  guard 
for  a  prince,  or  other  chief  is  the  fincere  affection  of  his 
people.  For  when  the  commons  and  the  nobility,  inftead 
of  fearing  their  chief  magiftrate,  fear  for  him,  he-  fees  with 
many  eyes,  and  hears  with  many  ears.  And  here  I  can- 
not but  leave  a  little  the  thread  of  my  ftory,  to  deferibe 
that  manner  of  life  which  Ariftippus  was  under  aueceflity 
of  leading  if  he  chofe  to  keep  in  his  hands  that  defpotifm 
that  ftate  of  an  arbitrary  fovereign,  which  is  commonly 
fo  much  envied',  and  admired  as  the  higheft  pitch  of  hap- 
pinefs. 

This  tyrant,  who  had  Antigonus  for  his  ally,  who  kept 
fo  large  a  bodyguard,  and  had  not  left  one  of  his  enemies 
alive  in  the  city,  would  not  fuffer  his  guards  to  do  duty  in. 
the  palace,  but  only  in  the  veftibule  and  porticos  about  it. 
When  flipper  wasover,he  fent  away  all  his  fervants,  barred 
the  door  of  the  hall  himfelf,  and  with  his  miftrefs  crept 
though  a  trap  door  into  a  fmall  chamber  above.  Upon 
that  door  he  placed  his  bed,  and  flept  there  as  a  perfon  in 
his  anxious  ftate  of  mind  may  be  fuppofed  to  deep.  The 
ladder  by  which  he  went  up,  his  miftrefs's  mother  took 
away,  and  fecured  in  another  room  till  morning  when  fhe 
brought  it  again,  and  called  up  this  v/onderful  prince,  who 
crept  like  a  reptile  out  of  his  hole.  Whereas  Aratus,  who 
acquired  a  lafting  command,  not  by  force  of  arms,  but  by 
virtue,  and  in  a  way  agreeable  to  the  laws  ;  who  made  his 
appearance  without  fear  in  a  plain  veft  and  cloak,  and  al- 
ways flowed  himfelf  an  enemy  to  tyrants,  left  an  illuftrious 
pofterity  among  the  Greeks,  which  flourishes  at  this  day. 
But  of  thofe  who  have  feized  caftles,  who  have  maintained 
guards,  who  have  fenced  themfelves  with  arms,  and  gates, 
and  barricadoes,  how  few  can  we  reckon  up  that  have  not, 
like  timorous  hares,  died  a  violent  death  ;  and  not  one  of 
them  has  left  a  family,  or  even  a  monument  to  preferve 
his  memory  with  honor. 

Aratus  made  many  attempts,  both  private  and  open, 
to  pull  down  Ariftippus,  and  refcue  Argos  out  of  his 
hands,  but  he  always  mifcarried.  Once  he  applied  his 
fcaUng  ladders,  and  afcended  the  wall  with  a  fmall  party, 
in  fpite  of  the  extreme  danger  that  threatened  him.     He- 
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tren  fucceeded  fo  far  as  to  kill  the  guards  that  came  t® 
oppofe  him  ;  but  when  day  appeared,  and  the  tyrant  at- 
tacked him  on  all  fides,  the  people  of  Argos,  as  ifhc* 
had  not  been  fighting  for  their  liberty,  and  they  were 
only  prefiding  at  the  Nemean  games,  fat  very  impartial 
fpectators  of  the  action,  without  making  the  leaf!  motion 
to  aflift.  Aratus  defended  himfelf  with  great  courage^ 
and  though  he  had  his  thigh  run  through  with  a  fpear, 
maintained  his  poft  all  day  againft  fuch  fuperior  numbers. 
Would  .his  ftrength  have  permitted  him  to  continue  the 
combat  in  the  night  too,  he  muft  have  carried  his  point ; 
for  the  tyrant  now  thought  of  nothing  but  making  his 
efcape,  and  had  already  fent  moft  of  his  treafure  on  board 
his  fhips.  However,  as  no  one  gave  Aratus  intelligence 
of  this  circumftance,  as  his  water  failed,  and  his  wound 
disqualified  him  from  any  further  efforts,  he  called  off  his 
men  and  retired. 

He  now  defp aired  of  fucceeding  by  way  offurprife, 
and  therefore  openly  entered  the  territories  of  Argos  with 
his  army,  and  committed  great  devaftations.  He  fought 
a  pitched  battle  with  Ariftippus.near  the  river  Chares3 
and  on  that  occasion  he  was  cenfured  for  deferting  the 
action,  and  letting  the  victory  flip  out  of  his  hands..  For 
one  part  of  his  army  had  clearly  the  advantage,  and  was 
advancing  f aft  in  the  purfuit,  when  he,  without  being 
overpowered  where  he  acted  in  perfon,  merely  out  of  fear 
and  diffidence,  retired  in  great  diforder  to  his  camp.  His 
men,  on  their  return  from  the  purfuit,  expreffed  their 
indignation  at  being  prevented  from  e reeling  the  trophy, 
after  they  had  put  the  enemy  to  flight,  and  killed  many 
more  men  than  they  had  loft.  Aratus,  wounded  with 
thefe  reproaches,  determined  to  riik  a  fecond  battle  for 
the  trophy.  Accordingly,  after  his  men  had  refted  one 
day,  he  drew  them  out  the  next.  But  finding  that  the 
enemy's  numbers  were  increafed,  amd  that  their  troops 
were  in  much  higher  fpirits  than  before,  he  durft  not  ven- 
ture upon  an  action,  but  retreated,  after  having  obtained 
a  truce  to  carry  off  the  dead.  However,  by  his  engaging 
manners,  and  his  abilities  in  the  adminiftration,  he  obvi- 
ated the  confequences  of  this  error,  and  added  the  city 
of  Cleonae  to  the  Achaean  league.  In  Cleonse  he  caufect 
the  Nemean  games  to  be  celebrated  ;  for  he  thought  that 
dry  had  the  be  ft  and.  moit  ancient  claim  to  them,     Tfegr 
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people  of  Argos  likewife  exhibited  them  :  and  on  this  oc- 
cafion  the  freedom  and  fecurity  which  had  been  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  champions,  were  firft  violated.  The  Achseans 
considered,  as  enemies  all  that  had  repaired  to  the  games  at 
Argos,  and  having  feized  them  as  they  pa  fled  through 
their  territories,  fold  them  for  flaves.  So  violent  and  im- 
placable was  their  general's  hatred  of  tyrants. 

Not  long  after,  Aratus  had  intelligence  that  Ariftippus 
had  a  defign  upon  Cleo.nse,  but  that  he  was  afraid  of  him, 
becaufe  he  then  refided  at  Corinth,  which  was  very  near 
Cleonse.  In  this  cafe  he  a(Tenibled  his  forces  by  procla- 
mation, and  having  ordered  them  to  take  provificns  for 
feveral  days,  marched  to  Cenchreae.  By  this  manoeuvre 
he  hoped  to  bring  Ariftippus  agamft  Cleonae,  as  fuppofing 
him  at  a  diftance  ;  and  it  had  its  effect.  The  tyrant  im- 
med'aiely  fet  out  from  Argos  with  his  army.  But  it  was 
no  (boner  dark,  than  Aratus  returned  from  Cenchreae  to 
Corinth,  and  having  placed  guards  in  all  the  roads,  led 
on  the  Achaeans,  who.  followed  him  in  fuch  good  order, 
and  with  fo  much  celerity  and  pleasure,  that  they  not  only 
made  their  march,  but  entered  Cleonae  that  night,  and  put 
themfelves  in  order  of  battle  ;  nor  did  Ariftippus  gain  t*he 
leaft  knowledge  of  this  movement. 

Next  morning  at  break  of  day  the  gates  were  opened^ 
the  trumpet  founded,  and  Aratus  advancing  a"  full  fpeed, 
and  with  all  the  alarm  ot  war,  fell  upon  the  enemy,  and 
icon  routed  them.  Then  he  went  upon  the  purfuit,  par- 
ticularly that  way  which  he  imagined  Ariftippus  might 
take;  for  the  ccuntiy  had  feveral  outlets.  The  pwrfuit 
was  continued  as  far  as  Mycenae,  and  the  tyrant,  as  Dinias 
tells  us,  v  as  overtaken  and  killed  by  a  Cretan  named  Tra- 
gifcus  ;  and  of  his  army  there  were  above  fifteen  hundred 
gain.  Aratus,  though  he  had  gained  this  important  vic- 
tory without  the  lofs  cf  one  man,  could  aoc  make  hintfelf 
mafter  cf  Argos,  nor  deliver  ii  from  flavery  ;  for  Agias 
and  young  Ar  iftomach.it  s  entered  it  with  the  king  of  1 
ed-jivs  troops,  and  held  it  in  fubjection. 

This  ?.  -lion  file  need,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  calumny  of 
the  enemy,  and  put  a  flop  to  the  irdo'ent  fcoifs  of  thole, 
who,  to  flatter  .he  tymafcs,  had  not  fcrupled  ts  fay,  that 
whenever  the  Achaean  general  prepared  rbr  batnc  ; 
bowels  loft  their  retentive  faculty  ;  that  when  the  trum- 
pet founded, this  eyes  grevr  dim,  and  his  read  giddy  ; 
and  that  when  he  had  given  the  word,  he  ufed  to  afk  his 
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lieutenants,  and  other  officers,  what  farther  need  there 
could  be  of  him,  fince  the  die  was  caff:,  and  whether  he 
might  not  retire,  and  wait  the  event  of  the  day  at  fome  dif- 
tance.  Thefe  reports  had  prevailed  fo  much,  that  the  phi- 
lofophers,  in  their  inquiries  in  the  fchools,  whether  the 
palpitation  of  the  heart  and  change  ofcclor  on  the  appear- 
ance of  danger,  were  arguments  of  cowardice,  or  only  of 
fome  natural  defecl,  fome  coldnefs  in  the  constitution  ? 
ufed  always  to  quote  Aratus  as  an  excellent  general, who  yeS 
was  always  fubjeel  to  thefe  emotions  on  occafion  ofa  battle. 
After  he  had  deftroyed  ArifHppus,  he  fought  means  to 
depofe  Ly (lades  the  Megalopolitan,  who  had  aifumed  th* 
fiipreme  power  in  his  native  city.  This  man  had  fomething 
generous  in  his  nature,  and  was  not  infenfiblc  to  true  hon- 
or.  He  had  not,  like  mod  other  tyrants,  committed  this 
injuflice  out  of  a  love  of  licentious  pleafure,  or  from  a  mo- 
tive of  avarice;  but,  incited,  when  very  young,  by  a  paffion 
for  glory,  and  unadvifedly  believing  the  falfe  and  vain  ac- 
counts of  thewondrous  happinefs  of  arbitrary  power,hehad 
made  it  his  buiinefs  to  ulurp  it.  However,  he  foon  felt  it  a 
heavy  burden  ;  and  being  atoncedehrous  to  gain  the  hap- 
pinefs which  Aratus  enjoyed,  and  to  deliver  hirnfelf  from 
the  fear  of  his  intriguing  fpirir,  he  formed  the  nobleft  refo- 
lution  that  can  be  conceived,  which  was  firft  to  deliver  hirn- 
felf fqorn,  the  hatred,  the  fears,  and  the  guards  that  encom- 
paffed  hiai,  and  then  to  beftow  the  greater!  blefnng  on  his 
country.  In  confequence  hereof,  he  fent  for  Aratus,  laid 
down  the  authority  he  had  affurrjed,  and  joined  the  city  to 
the  Achaean  league.  The  Acfeceans,  charmed  with  his  no- 
ble fpirit,  thought  it  not  too  great  a  compliment  to  elect 
him  general .  Ke  was  no  fooner  appointed,  than  he  discov- 
ered an  ambition  to  raife  his  name  above  that  of  Aratus, 
and  was  by  that  means  led  to  feyeral  unneceffary  attempts, 
particularly  to  declare  war  againft  the  Lacedemonians* 
Aratus  endeavored  to  preventTit,  but  his  opposition  was 
thought  to  proceed  from  envy.  Lyfiades  was  chofen  gen- 
eral a  fecond  time,  though  Aratus  exerted  all  his  interefl 
to  get  that  appointment  for  another;  for,  as  we  have 
already  obferved,  he  had  the  command  hirnfelf  only 
every  other  year.  Lyfiades  was  fortunate  enough  to  gain 
that  commiflion  a  third  time,  enjoying  it  alternately 
with  Aratus.  But  af  lafl  avowing  hirnfelf  his  enemy, 
m^  often  acGufing  him  t*  the  Ach^ans  in  full  council* 
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1  that  people  cad  him  off.  For  he  appeared  with  only  as 
affumed  character  to  contend  acainil  real  and  fincere  vir- 
tue. ^Ef'op  tells  Us,  "  That  the  cuckoo  one  day  afked 
*'  the  little  birds  why  they  avoided  her  I  and  they  anf  wer- 
"  ed,  It  was  becaufe  they  feared  fhe  would  at  laft  prove  < 
<f  a  hawfc."  In  like  manner  it  happened  toLyfiades. 
It  was  fufpecled  that,  as  he  had  been  once  a  tyrant,  his 
laying  down  his  -power  was  not  quite  a  voluntary  thing, 
and  that  he  would  be  glad  to  take  the  ftrft  opportunity  to 
i  efu rae  it. 

Aratus  acquired  new  glory  in  the  war  with  the  JEto- 
lians.  The  Achaean s  preflTed  him  to  engage  them  on  the 
confines  of  M.egara  ;  and  Agis,  king  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, who  attended  with  an  army,  ;:■  ned  his  iniiances  to 
theirs  ;  but  he  would  net  content.  They  reproached  him 
with  want  of  fpirit,  with  cowardice  ;  they  tried  what  the 
weapons  of  ridcule  could  do  ;  but  he  bore  all  their  attacks 
with  padence,  and  would  net  facriftce  the  real  good  oi "the./ 
community  to  the  fear  of'feeming  difgraee.  Upon  this 
principle  he  -VirTei  ed  the  /Stolians  to  pais  Mount  Gerarha, 
and  to  enter  Peloponnefus  without  the  lead  refjftancs. — 
But  when  he  foa  ->d  thai  in  their  march  they  had  feized 
Peliene,  he  was  no  longer  the  fame  man.  Without  the 
leaild  airing  till  all  his  forces  were  afTem- 

bled,  he  advanced  with  thefe  he  had  at  hand  againft  the 
enemy,  who  were  much  weakened  by  their  late  acquisition^ 
for  it  had  occasioned  the  utmoft  diforder  and  mi;  rule.—- 
They  had  no  fovrrfer  entered  the  city,  titan  the  private  men 
difperfed  them/elves  in  the  houfes,  and  began  to  fcramble 
and  fight  for  the  booty,  while  the  generals  and  other  offi- 
cers feized  the  wives  rmd  daughters  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  each  put  his  helmet  on  the  head  of  his  prize,  as  a  mark 
to  whom  the  belonged,  and  to  prevent  her  coming  into 
th^:  hands  of  another. 

While  they  were  thus  employed,  news  was  brought  that 
Aratus  was  at  hand,  and  ready  to  fall  upon  them.  The 
Coniternation  was  fuch  as  might  be  expected  among  ft  men 
in  extreme  diforder.  Before  they  were  all  a pp riled  of 
their  danger,  Chcfe  that  were  about  the  gates  and  in  the 
fuburbs  had  jfkirmiflied  a  few  moments  with  the  Achaeans, 
and  were  put  to  flight.  And  the  precipitation  with  which 
they  (ted,  greatiy  diftreffed  thofe  who  had  arTembled  to 
fupport  them.  During  this  confufion,  one  of  the  cap- 
liyes,  daughter  to  Epigethes,  a  perfon  of  great  eminence 
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in  Pellene,  who  was  remarkable  for  her  beauty  and  ma-  - 
jeftic  mien,  was  feated  in  the  temple  of  Diana,  where  the 
officer  whole  prize  fhe  was  had  placed  her,  after  having 
put  his  helmet,  which  was  adorned  with  three  plumes  of 
feathers,  en  her  head.  'Thus  lady,  hearing  the  noife  and 
tumult,  ran  out  fuddenly  to  fee  what  was  the  caufe.  As 
ihe  ftood  at  the  door  of  the  temple,  and  looked  down  up- 
on the  combatants,  with  the  helmet  ftill  u[  on  her  head, 
fhe  appealed  to  the  citizens  a  figure  more  than  human, 
and  the  enemy  took  her  for  a  deity  ;  which  (truck  the  lat- 
ter wiih  inch  terror  and  afbni foment,  that  they  were  no 
longer  able  to  ufe  their  arms. 

The  Peiieneans  tell  us,  that  the  ftatue  of  the  godcefs 
ftands  commonly  untouched,  and  that  when  the  prieftsfs 
moves  it  out  of  the  temple,  in  order  to  carry  it  in  pro- 
ceflion,  none  dare  look  it  in  ihe  face,  but,  on  the  contra- 
ry, they  turn  away  their  eyes  with  great  care;  for  it  is 
not  only  a terrible  and  dangerous  fight  to-mankind,  but 
its  look  renders  the  trees  barren,  and  blafts  the  fruits  where 
it  panes.  They  add,  that  the  prieftefs  carried  it  out  on 
this  occafion,  and  always  turning  the  face  directly  towards 
the  ./Etolians,  filled  them  "with  horror,  and  deprived  them 
of  their  fenfes.  But  Aratus,  in  his  commentaries,  makes 
no  mention  of  any  inch  circumftance  ;  he  only  fays,  that 
he  pui-the  ^Etolians  ro  flight,  and  entering  the  town  with 
the  fug i Lives,  diflodged  them  by  dint  ofdword,  and  killed 
fevtn  hundred.  This  adtion  was  one- of  the  molt  celebrat- 
ed in  hiftory  :  Timanihes  the  painter  gave  a  very  lively 
and  excellent  "representation  of  it. 

However,  as  many  powerful  ffates  were  combining 
unit  the  Achseans,  Aratus  battened  to  make  peace  with 
the  ^Etolians,  which  he  not  only  effected  with  the  afllfl:- 
ance  of  Panta^eon,  one  of  the  molt  powerful  men  aniongrf. 
them,  "but  likewiie  entered  into  an  alliance  effennve  and 
defenfive.  lie  had  a  fircng  defire  to  reftore  Athens  to  its 
liberty,  and  expofed  himfelf  to  the  fevered  ceniuies  of 
the  Achaeans,  by  attempting  to  furprife  the  Piraeus,  while 
there  was  a  truce  fubdftihg  between  them  and  the  Mace- 
donians. Aratus,  indeed,  in  his  Commentaries,  denies  thb 
fad,  and  lays  the  blame  upon  Ergious,  with  whom  he 
took  the  citadel  of  Corinth.  .  He  fays,  ij  was  the  peculiar 
fcheme  of  Ergimis,  t'o  attempt  that  port  \  that,  his  lad- 
der breaking,  he  mifcarried,  and  was  purfued  ;  and  that 
to  fave   himieif,   he  often  called  upon  Aratus,  as  if  pre- 
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fent ;  by  which  artifice  he  deceived  the  enemy,  and  efca'p* 
ed.  But  this  defence  of  his,  wants  probability  to  fupport 
it.  It  is  not  likely  that  Erginus,  a  private  man,  a  Syrian* 
would  have  formed  a  defign  of  fuch  confequence,  without 
having  Aratus  at  the  head  of  it,  to  fupply  him  with  troops 
and  to  point  out  the  opportunity  for  the  attack.  Nay, 
Aratus  proved  the  fame  againft  himfelf,  by  making  not 
only  two  or  three,  bur  many  more  attempts  upon  the  Pi- 
raeus. Like  a  perfon  violently  in  love,  his  mifcarriage  did 
not  prevail  upon  him  to  defifl  ;  for,  as  his  hopes  were  dif- 
appointed  only  by  the  failure  perhaps  of  a  fingle  circum- 
ftance,  and  he  was  always  within  a  little  of  fucceeding,  he 
ftill  encouraged  himfelf  to  go  on.  In  one  repuife,  as  he 
fled  over  the  fields  of  Thiraiium,  he  broke  his  leg  ;  and  the 
cure  could  not  be  effected,  without  feveral  inciiions  ;  fo 
that,  for  fome  time  after,  when  he  was  called  to  action,  he 
was  carried  into  the  field  in  a  litter. 

Afrer  the  death -of  Antigcnus,  and  Demetrius's  accef- 
fion  to  the  throne,  Aratus  was  more  intent  than  ever  on 
delivering  Athens  from  the  yoke,  and  conceived  an  utter 
contempt  for  the  Macedonians.  He  was,  however,  de- 
feated in  a  battle  near  Phylacia,  by  Bithys  the  new  king's 
general  ;  and  a  itrong  report  being  fpread  on  one  fide 
that  he  was  taken  prifoner,  and  on  another,  that  he  was 
dead,  Diogenes,  who  commanded  in  the  Piraeus,  wrote  a 
letter  to  Corinth,  infilling  "  That  the  Achaeans  fhould 
"  evacuate  the  place,  fince  Aratus  was  no  more."  Ara- 
tus happened  to  be  at  Corinth  when  the  letter  arrived, 
and  the  mefTengers  finding  that  their  bufinefs  occafioned 
much  laughter,  and  fatirical  difcourfe,  retired  in  great 
confufion.  The  king  of  Macedon  himfelf,  too,  fent  a  fhip 
with  orders  •"  That  Aratus  mould  be  brought  to  him  in 
u  chains." 

The  Athenians  exceeding  themfelves  in  flattery  to  the 
Macedonians,  wore  chaplets  of  flowers,  upon  the  firft  re- 
port of  Aratus's  death.  Incenfed  ac  this  treatment,  he 
immediately  marched  cut  againlf  them  ;  and  proceeded 
as  far  as  the  Academy.  But  they  implored  him  to  {-/are 
them,  and  he  returned  without  doing  them  the  leaft 
injury.  This  made  the  Athenians  fenfble  of  his  virtue  ; 
and,  as  upon  the  death  of  Demetrius  they  were  deter- 
mined  to  make  an  attempt  for  liberty,  they  called  him  in 
t»  their  affiftance*     Though   he  was  not  general  of  the 
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Achaeans  that  year,  and  was  fo  much  indifpofed  befides, 
by  long  ficknefs,  as  to  be  forced  to  keep  his  bed,  yet  he 
caufed  himfelf  to  be  carried  in  a  litter,  to  render  them 
his  beft  fervices.  Accordingly  he  prevailed  upon  Dio* 
genes,  who  commanded  the  garrifon,  to  give  up  the 
Piraeus,  Munychia,  Salamis,  and  Sunium  to  the  Athe- 
nians for  the  confideration  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  talents, 
twenty  of  which  Aratus  himfelf  furnifhed.  Upon  this, 
the  ^Bginetse*  and  Hermionians  joined  the  Achaeans,  and 
great  part  of  Arcadia  paid  contributions  to  the  league, 
The  Macedonians  now  found  employment  enough  for  their 
arms  nearer  home,  and  the  Achaeans  numbering  the^Eto- 
lians  amongft  their  allies,  found  a  great  addition  to  their 
power. 

Aratus  ftill  proceeded  upon  his  old  principles,  and  i* 
his  uneafinefs  to  fee  tyranny  eftablifhed  in  a  city  fo  near 
him  as  that  of  Argos,  fent  his  agents  to  Ariftomachus,  to 
reprefent  "  How  advantageous  a  thing  it  would  be  for  him 
"  to  reftore  that  city  to  liberty,  and  join  it  to  the  Achaean 
€i  league  ;  how  noble  to  follow  the  example  of  Lyfiades, 
"  and  command  fo  great  a  people  with  reputation  and  hon- 
"  or,  as  the  general  of  their  choice,  rather  than  one  city 
"  as  a  tyrant,  expofed  to  perpetual  danger  and  hatred." 
Ariftomachus  liftened  to  their  fuggeftions,  and  defired  Ara- 
tus to  fend  him  fifty  talents  to  pay  off  his  troops.  The 
money  was  granted  agreeably  to  his  requeft ;  but  Lyfiades, 
whofe  commiflion  as  general  was  not  expired,  and  who  was 
ambitious  to  have  this  negotiation  pafs  with  the  Achaeans 
for  his  work,  took  an  opportunity,  while  the  money  was 
providing,  to  accufe  Aratus  to  Ariftomachus,  as  a  perfon 
,  that  had  an  implacable  averfion  to  tyrants,  and  to  advife 
him  rather  to  put  the  bulinefs  into  his  hands.  Ariftoma- 
chus believed  thefe  fuggeftions,  and  Lyfiades  had  the  hon- 
or of  introducing  him  to  the  league.  But  on  this  occafion 
efpecially,  the  Achaean  council  -mowed  their  affection  and 
fidelity  to  Aratus  :  For,  upon  his  fpeaking  againft  Arifto- 
machus, they  rejected  him  with  marks  of  refentment.  Af- 
terwards, when  Aratus  was  prevailed  upon  to  manage  the 
affair,  they  readily  accepted  the  propefal,  and  palTed  a  de- 
cree, by  which  the  Argives  and  Phliafians  were  admitted 
into  the  league.  The  year  following,  too,  Ariftomachus 
was  appointed  general. 

Ariftomachus  finding  himfelf  efteemed  by  the  Achaeans, 
was  delirous  of  carrying  his  arms  into  Laconia,  for  whick 
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purpofe  he  fent  for  Aratus  from  Athens.  Ar-atus  ma 
anfwer,  that  he  utterly  difapproved  the  expedition,  not 
choofmg  that  the  Achaeans  mould  engage  with  Cleomenes,  * 
whofe  fpirit  and  power  kept  growing  in  proportion  to  the 
dangers  he  had  to  encounter.  Ariftomachus,  however, 
was  bent  upon  the  enterprife,  and  Aratus  yielding  to  his 
felicitations,  returned  to  a  Mi  ft  him  in  the  war.  Cleomenes 
offered  him  battle  at  Palantium,  but  Aratus  prevented  him 
from  accepting  the  challenge.  Hereupon,  Lyfiades  ac- 
cufed  Aratus  to  the  Achaeans,  and  the  year  following  de- 
clared himfelf  his  competitor  for  the  command  ;  but  Ara- 
tus had  the  majority  of  votes,  and  was  for  the  twelfth 
time  declared  general. 

This  year  he  was  defeated  by  Cleomenes  at  Mount  Ly- 
caeum  ;  and,  in  his  flight,  being  forced  to  wander  about 
in  the  night,  he  was  fuppofed  to  be  killed.  This  was  the 
fecend  time  that  a  report  of  his  death. fpread  over  Greece. 
He  faved  himfelf,  however  ;  and  having  collected  the  fcat- 
tered  remains  of  his  forces,  w7as  not  fatisfled  with  retiring 
unmolefted  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  availed  himfelf  in  thebeft 
manner  of  his  opportunity  ;  and  when  none  expected,  or 
even  thought  of  fuch  a  manoeuvre,  fell  fuddenly  upon  the 
Mantineans,  who  were  allies  to  Cleomenes,  took  their  city, 
iecured  it  with  a  garrifon,  and  declared  all  the  ftrangers 
he  found  there  free  of  the  city.  In  fhort,  he  acquired  that 
for  the  Achaeans  when. beaten,  which  they  could  not  eafily 
have  gained  when  victorious. 

The  Lacedaemonians  again  entering  the  territories  of 
Megalopolis,  he  marched  to  relieve  that  city.  Cleomenes 
endeavored  to  bring  him  to  an  engagement,  but  he  declin- 
ed it,  though  the  Megalopolitans  preffed  him  much  to 
leave  the  matter  to  the  deciiion  of  the  fword.  For,  be- 
sides that  he  was  never  very  fit  for  difputes  in  the  open 
field,  he  was  now  inferior  in  numbers  ;  and  at  a  time  of 
life  when  his  fpirits  began  to  fail,  and  his  ambition  was 
fubdued,  he  would  have  had  to  do  with  a  young  man  of 
the  mod  adventurous  courage.  He  thought,  too,  that,  if 
Cleomenes,  by  his  boldnefs,  fought  to  acquire  glory,  it 
became  hirny  by  his  caution,  to  keep  that  which  he  had. 

*  Some  authors  write,  that  Cleomenes,  at  the  irrigation  of  the 
jEtolians,  had  built  a  fortrefs  in  the  territory  of  the  Megalopoiitans, 
called  Ath&nlum  ;  which  the  Achaeans  considered  as  an  open  rup- 
tuie,  and  therefore  declared,  in  a  general  afTcmbly,  that  the  Lacedse- 
mionians  fhould  be  coafideredas  enemies. 
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One  day  the  light  infantry  fkirmimed  with  the  Spartans, 
find  having  driven  them  to  their  camp,  entered  it  with 
them,  and  began  to  plunder.  Aratus  even  then  wouldL 
Hot  lead  on  the  main  body,  but  kept  his  men  on  the  other 
fide  of  a  defile  that  lay  between,  and  would  not  fuflfer  them 
to  pafs.  Lyfiades,  incenfed  at  this  order,  and  reproach- 
ing  him  with  cowardice,  called  upon  the  cavalry  to  fup- 
port  the  party  which  was  in  purfuit  of  the  enemy,  and  not 
to  betray  the  viclory,  nor  to  defert  a  man  who  was  going 
to  hazard  all  for  his  country. .  Many  of  the  bell:  men  in 
the  army  followed  him.  to  the  charge,  which  was  fo  vigo- 
rous, that  he  put  the  right  wing  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
to  flight.  Butr  in  the  ardor  of  his  courage,  and  his. 
ambition  for  honor,  he  went  inconiiderateiy  upon  the 
purfuit,  till  he  fell  into  an  intricate  way,  obftructed  with 
trees,  and  interfecled  with  large  ditches.  Cleomenes  at- 
tacked him  in  this  ground,  and  (lew  him,  after  he  had 
maintained  the  molt  glorious  of  all  combats,  the  combat 
for  his  people,  almoir  at  their  own  doors.  The  reft  of 
the  cavalry  fled,  and  turning  back  upon  the  main  bodyr 
put  the  infantry  in  difonder,  fo  that  the  rout  became  gen- 
eral. 

This  lofs  was  principally  afcribed  to  Aratus,  for  he  was 
thought  to  have  abandoned  Lyfiades  to  his  fate.  The 
Achaean s,  therefore,  retired  in  great  anger,  and  obliged 
him  to  follow  them  to  ^Egium.  There  it  was  decreed  in 
full  council,  that  he  mould  be  fupplied  with  no  more  mon- 
ey, nor  have  any  mercenaries  maintained  ;  and  that  if  he 
would  go  to  war,  he  muff  find  refources  for  it  himfelf . — 
.Thus  ignominioufly  treated,  he  was  inclined  to  give  up 
the  feal,  and  refign  his  command  immediately  ;  but  upon 
more  mature  confideration,  he  thought  it  better  to  bear 
the  affront  with  patience.  Soon  after  this,  he  led  the 
Achaean s  to  Orchomenus,  where  he  gave  battle  to  Megif- 
tonus,  father  in  law  to  Cleomenes,  killed  three  hundred 
of  his  men,  and  took  him  prifoncr. 

It  had  been  cufromary  with  him  to  take  the  command 
every  other  year  ;  but  when  his  turn  came,  and  he  was 
called  upon  to  refu'me  it,  he  abfolutely  refufed,  and  Ti- 
moxenus  was  appointed  general.  The  reafon  commonly 
given  for  his  rejecting  that  commifTion,  was  his  refen-t- 
ment  againrt  the  people  for  the  late  dishonor  they  had 
done  him  ;  but  the  real  caufe  was  the  bad  pofture  of  the 
Achaean  affairs.     Cleomenes  no  longer  advanced  by  in* 
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fenfible  fteps  ;  he  had  no  meafurcs  now  to  keep  with  the 
rnagiftrates  at  home,  .nor  any  thing  to  fear  from  their  op- 
position ;  for  he  had  put  the  Ephori  to  death,  diltributed 
the  lands  in  equal  portions,  and  admitted  many  ftrangers 
citizens  of  Sparta.  After  he  had  made  himfelf  abfolute 
matter  by  thefe  means  at  home,  he  marched  into  Achaia, 
and  infifted  upon  being  appointed  general  of  the  league. 
Aratus,  therefore,  is  highly  blamed,  when  affairs  were 
in  fuch  a  tempeftuous  ftate,  for  giving  up  the  helm  to 
another  pilot,  when  he  ought  rather  to  have  taken  it  by 
force  to  fave  the  community  from  finking.  Or,  if  he- 
thought  the  Achaean  power  beyond  the  poflibility  of  be- 
ing retrieved,  he  fhould  have  yielded  to  Cleomenes,  and 
not  have  brought  Peloponnefus  into  a  Hate  of  barbarifm 
again  with  Macedonian  garrifons,  nor  filled  the  citadel  of 
Corinth  with  Illyrian  and  Gaulifh  arms.  For  this  was 
making  thofe  men  to  whom  he  had  fhown  himfelf  Supe- 
rior, both  in  his  military  and  political  capacity,  and 
whom  he  vilified  £b  much  in  his  Commentaries,  matters 
of  his  cities,  under  the  fofter,  but  falie  name  of  allies. 
It  may  be  (aid,  perhaps,  that  Cleomenes  wanted  juftice, 
and  was  tyrannically  inclined  j  let  us  grant  it  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  yet  he  was  a  defcendant  of  the  Heraclidae,  and  his 
country  was  Sparta,  the  meaner!  citizens  of  which  fhould 
have  been  preferred  as  general  of  the  league  to  the  firh:  of 
the  Macedonians,  at  leaft  by  thofe  who  fet  any  value  on 
the  dignity  of  Greece.  Befides,  Cleomenes  alked  for  the 
command  among  the  Achaeans,*  only  to  make  their  ci- 
ties happy  in  his  fervices,  in  return  for  the  honor  of  the 
title  ;  whereas  Antigonus,  though  declared  commander 
in  chief  both  by  fea  and  land,  would  not  accept  the  com- 
xniffion  till  he  was  paid  with  the  citadel  of  Corinth  ;  in 
which  he  perfectly  refembied  JEfop's  hunter  ;f  for  he 
would  not  ride  the  Achaeans,  though  they  offered  their 
backs,  and  though  by  embafiies  and  decrees  they  courted 
him  to  do  it,  till  he  had  firft  bridled  them  by  his  garri- 

•  *  Perhaps  Aratus  was  apprehenfive  that  Cleomenes  would  en- 
deavor to  make  himfelf  abfolute  amongft  the  Achaeafcs,  2s  he  was  al. 
ready  in  Lacedaemon.  There  wasa  poflibility,  however,  of  his  be- 
having with  honor  as  general  of  the  Achaeans  ;  whereas,  from  An- 
tigonus nothing  eould  be  expected  but  chains. 

+  Horace  gives  us  this  fable  of  flop's  ;  but.  before  AL  fop,  the 
poet  Stefichorus  is  faid  to  have  applied  it  to  the  Himerians,  whes 
they  were  going  to  raife  a  guard  for  Phalaris. 
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ion,  and  by  the  hoftages  which  they  were   obliged   to  de- 
liver to  him. 

It  is  true,  Aratus  labors  to  juftify  himfelf  by  the  ne~ 
cetfity  of  affairs.  But  Polybius  allures  us,  that,  Jong  be- 
fore that  neceflity  exifted,  he  had  been  afraid  of  the  dar- 
ing fpirit  of  Cleomenes,  and  had  not  only  treated  with 
Antigonus  in  private,  but  drawn  in  the  Megalopolitans  to 
propofe  it  to  the  general  aifembiy  of  the  Achaeans,  that 
Antigonus  mould  be  invited  to  their  affiftance.  For,  when- 
ever Cleomenes  renewed  his  depredations,  the  Megalopol- 
itans were  the  firft  that  fufFered  by  them.  Phylarchus 
gives  the  fame  account  ;  but  we  mould  not  have  afforded 
him  much  credit,  if  he  had  not  been  Supported  by  the  tes- 
timony of  Polybius  ;  for  fuch  is  his  fondnefs  for  Cleome- 
nes, that  he  cannot  fpeak  of  him  but  in  an  enthuflaftic 
manner  ;  and,  as  if  he  was  pleading  a  caufe,  rather  than 
writing  a  hiftory,  he  perpetually  difparages  the  one,  and. 
vindicates  the  other. 

The  Achaeans  having  loft  Mantinea,  which  Cleomenes- 
now  took  a  fecond  time,  and  being  moreover,  defeated  in 
a  great  battle  at  Hecatombceum,  were  ftruck  with  fuclv 
terror,  that  they  immediately  invited  Cleomenes  to  Argos, " 
with  a  promife  of  making  him  general.  But  Aratus  no 
fooner  perceived  that  he_  was  on  his  march,  and  had 
brought  his  army  as  far  as  Lerma,  than  his  fears  prevail- 
ed, and  he  fent  ambafladors  to  deiire  him  to  come  to  the 
Achaeans  as  friends  and  allies,  with  three  hundred  men 
only.  They  were  to  add,  that  if  he  had  any  diftruft  of  the 
Achaeans,  they  would  give  him  hoftages.  Cleomenes  to  I'd 
them,  they  did  but  infult  and  mock  him  with  fuch  a  mef- 
fage,  and  returning  immediately,  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Achaean  council,  full  of  complaints  and  inveftives  againfi 
Aratus.  Aratus  wrote  .another  againft  Cleomenes  in  the 
fame ftyle  ;  and  they  proceeded  to  fuch  grofs  abufe,  as  not 
to  fpare  even  the  characters  of  their  wives  and  families. 

Upon  this,  Cleomenes  fent  a  herald  to  declare  war 
againft  the  Achaeans  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  the  city  of 
Sicyon  was  near  being  betrayed  to  him.  Bifappointed  of 
his  expectation  there,  he  turned  againft  Pellene,  diflodged. 
the  Achaean  garrifbn,  and  fecured  the  town  for  himfelf... 
A  little  after  this,  he  took  Pheneum  and  Penteleum ;  and 
it  was  not  long  before  the  people  of  Argos  adopted  his 
intereft,  and  the  Phliafians  received  his  garrifbn.  So* 
that  fcarce  any  thing  remained  firm  to   the  Achaean's  o§ 
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the  dominions  they  had  acquired ;  Aratus  faw  nothing  but 
confufion  about  him  ;  all  Peloponnefus  was  in  a  tottering 
condition  ;  and  the  cities  every  where  excited,  by  inno- 
vators, to  revolt.  Indeed,  none  were  quiet  or  fatisfied 
with  their  prefect  circumftances.  Even  anion gft  the  Si- 
cyonians  and  Corinthians  many  were  found  to  have  acor- 
refpondence  with  Cleomenes,  having  been  longdiiaffecled 
to  the  adminiftration  and  the  public  utility,  becaufe  they 
wanted  to  get  the  power  into  their  own  hands.  Aratus 
was  inverted  with  full  authority  to  punifh  the  delinquents. 
The  corrupt  members  of  Sicyon  he  cut  off ;  but,  by  feek- 
ing  for  fuch  in  Corinth,  in  order  to  put  them  to  death,  he 
cxafperated  the  people,  already  fick  of  the  fame  difrem- 
per,  and  weary  of  the  Achaean  government.*  On  this 
occafion  they  affembled  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  and  fent 
for  Aratus,  being  determined  either  to  kill  him,  or  take 
him  prifoner,  before  they  proceeded  to  an  open  revolt. 
He  came  leading  his  horfe,  as  if  he  had  not  the  leaft 
fnifrrufr.  or  fufpicion.  When  they  faw  him  at  the  gate,  a 
number  of  them  rofe  up,  and  loaded  him  with  reproaches. 
But  he,  with  a  compofed  countenance  and  mild  addrefs 
bade  them  fit  down  again,  and  not  be  (landing  in  the  way, 
and  making  fuch  a  disorderly  noife,  prevent  other  citi- 
zens who  were  at  the  door  from  entering.  At  the  fame 
time  that  he  faid  this,  he  drew  back  ftep  by  ftep,  as  if  he 
was  feeking  fomebody  to  take  his  horfe.  Thus  he  got 
out  of  the  crowd,  and  continued  to  talk,  without  the 
leaft  appearance  of  confufion,  to  fuch  of  the  Corinthians 
as  he  met,  and  defired  them  to  go  to  the  temple,  till  he 
infenfibly  approached  the  citadel.  He  then  mounted  his 
horfe,  and  without  flopping  any  longer  at  the  fort,  than  to 
give  his  orders  to  Cleopater  the  governor  to  keep  a  ftricl: 
guard  upon  it,  he  rode  off  to  Sicyon,  followed  by  no 
mere  than  thirty  foldiers,  tor  the  reft  had  left  him  and 
difperfed. 

The  Corinthians,  foon  apprifed  of  his  flight,  went  in 
purfuit  of  him  ;  but  failing  in  their  defign,  they  fent  for 
Cleomenes,  and  put  the  city  into  his  hands.  He  did 
not,  however,  think  this  advantage  equal  to  his  lofs  in 
their  fuffering  Aratus  to  efcape.  As  foon  as  the  inhab- 
itants of  that  diftrict  on    the   coafl  called  Acle  had  fur- 

*  What    wonder,    when    they  faw   Aratus  unfaithful  to  his  firft 
principles,  and  going  to   bring  them  again  under  the  Macedonian 
y®ke  ? 
# 
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rendered  their  towns,  he  (hut  up  the  citadel  with  a  wall  of 
circumvallation,  and  a  pallifadoed  intrenchment.* 

In  the  mean  time  many  of  the  Achaeans  .  1  j-o  Ara- 

tus  at  Sicyon,  and  a  general  aflYmbly  was  held,  in 
he  was  chofen  commander  in  chief,  with  an  unlimit  L 
commidion.  He  now  firft  took  a  guard,  and  it  was  c< 
.  edof  his  fellow  citizens.  He  lad  conducted  the  Achaean 
^adminiftration  three  and  thirty  years  ;  he  had  beer,  the 
firtl  man  in  Greece,  both  in  power  and  reputation  ;  but  lie 
now  found  himfelf  abandoned,  indigent,  perfecuted  with- 
out any  thing  but  one  plank  to  triift  to  in  che  florin  that 
had  uVpwrecked  his  country.  For  the  ^Etolians  refufed 
him  the  affirtance  which  he  requefted,  and  the  city  of  A- 
thens,  though  well  inclined  to  ferve  him,  was  prevented 
by  Euclides  and  Micion.  , 

Aratus  had  a  houfe  and  valuable  effects  at  Corinth.— 
Cleomenes  would  not  touch  any  *-hing  that  belonged  to 
him,  but  lent  for  his  friends  and  agents,  and  charged 
them  to  take  the  utmoft  care  of  his  affairs,  as  remember- 
ing that  they  mult  give  an  account  to  Aratus.  To  Aratus 
himfelf  he  privatelv  fent  Tripylis,  and  afterwards  his 
father  in  law  Megiltonps,  with  great  offers,  and  among 
the  red  a  penfion  of  twelve  talents,  which  was  double  the 
yearly  allowance  he  had  from  Ptolemy.  For  this,  he  de- 
/ired'to  be  appointed  general  of  the  Achaeans,  and  to  be 
joined  with  him  in  the  care  of  the  citadel  of  Corinth, 
Aratus  anfwered,  "  That  he  did  not  now  govern  affairs, 
"  but  they  governed  him."  As  there  appeared  an  infin- 
cerity  in  this  anfwer,  Cleomenes  entered  the  territories  of 
Sicyon,  and  committed  great  devaftations.  He  likewife 
.  blocked  up  the  city  for  three  months  together  \  all  which 
time  Aratus  was  debating  with  himfelf  whether  he  fhould 
furrender  the  citadel  to  Antigbnns  ;  for  lie  would  not 
fend  him  fuccors  on  any  other  condition. 

-Before  he  could  take  his  refoiution,  the  Achaeans  met 
in  council  at  iEgium,  and  called  him  to  attend  it.  As 
the  town  was  inverted  by  Cleomenes,  it  was  dangerous  to 
pafs.  The  citizens  entreated  him  not  to  go,  and  declared 
they  would  not  fuffer  him  to  expofe  himfelf  to  an  enemy 
who  was  watching  for  his  prey.  The  matrons  and  their 
children,  too,  hung  upon  him,  and  wept  for  him  as  for  a 
common  parent  and  proteclor.     He  confoled  them,  how- 
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ever,  as  well  as  he  could,  and  rode  down  to  the  Tea,  tak- 
ing with  him  ten  of  his  friends,  and  his  fon,  who  was 
now  approaching  to  manhood.  Finding  fome  veffels  at 
anchor,  he  went  on  board,  and  arrived  fafe  at  ^gium. 
There  he  held  an  affembiy,  in  which  it  was  decreed  thai 
Antigonus  mould  be  called  inr  and  the  citadel  furrendered 
to  him.  Aratus  fent  his  own  fon  amongft  the  other  hof- 
tages  ;  which  the  Corinthians  fo  much  refented,  that  they 
plundered  his  goods,  and  made  a  prefent  of  his  houfe  to 
Cleomenes. 

As  Antigonus  was  now  approaching  with  his  armyv 
which  confided  of  twenty  thoufand  foot,  all  Macedonians,, 
and  of  fourteen  hundred  horfe,  Aratus  went  with  the  Achae- 
an magiftrates  by  fea,#  and  without  being  difcovered  by 
the  enemy,  met  him  at  Pegae  ;  though  he  placed  no  great 
confidence  in  Antigonus,  and  diftrulled  the  Macedonians. 
For  he  knew  that  his  greatnefs  had  been  owing  to  the 
mifchiefs  he  had  done  them,  and  that  he  had  firit  rifen  to 
the  direction  of  affairs  in  confequence  of  his  hatred  to  old 
Antigonus.  But  feeing  an  indifpenfable  neceillty  before 
him,  fuch  an  occafion  as  thofe  who  feemed  to  command 
are  forced  to  obey,  he  faced  the  danger.  When  Antigo- 
nus was  told  that  Aratus  was  come  in  perfon,  he  gave  the 
reft  a  common  welcome,  but  received  him  in  the  mofr 
honorable  manner  ;  and  finding  him  upon  trial  to  be  a 
man  of  probity  and  prudence,  took  him  into  his  mofr.  inti- 
mate friendihlp.  For  Aratus  was  not  only  ferviceabic  to 
the  king  in  great  affairs,  but  in  the  hours  of  leifure  his 
molt  agreeable  companion.  Antigonus,  therefore,  though 
young,  perceiving  in  him  fuch  a  temper,  and  fuch  other 
qualities  as  fitted  him  for  a  prince's  friendmip,  preferred 
him  not  only  to  the  red  of  the  Achaeans,  but  even  to  the 
Macedonians  that  were  about  him,  and  continued  to  em- 
ploy him  in  every  affair  of  confequence.  Thus  the  thing 
which  the  gods  announced  by  the  entrails  of  one  of  the  vic- 
tims, was  accomplished.  For  it  is  faid,  that  when  Aratus 
was  facrincingnct  long  before,  there  appeared  in  the  liver 
two  gall  bladders  enclofed  in  the  fame  caul  ;  upon  which, 
the  diviner  declared,  that  two  enemies,  who  appeared  the 
rnoft  irreconcilable,  would  feon  be  united  in  the  ftricleft 
friendfhip.  Aratus  then  took  little  notice  of  the  faying, 
for  he  never  put  much  faith  in  victims,   nor  indeed  in 

*  The  magiftrates  called  Demiurgi.     See  an  account  of  tbeznkf- 

fore. 
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predictions  from  any  thing  elfe,  but  ufed  to  depend  upon 
his  reafon-  Some  time  after,  however,  when  the  war  went 
on  fuccefs fully,  Anti genus  made  an  entertainment  at  Co-.* 
rinth,  at  which,  though  there  was  a  numerous  company, 
he  placed  Aratus  next  above  him.  They  had  not  fat  long 
before  Antigonus  called  for  a  cloak.  At  the  fame  time  he 
afked  Aratus, ."  Whether  he  did  not  think  it  very  cold  ?" 
and  he  anfwered,  "  It  was  extremely  cold.  "  The  king 
then  defired  him  to  fit  nearer,  and  the  fervants  who  brought 
the  cloak,  put  it  over  the  moulders  of  both.  This  putting 
Aratus  in  mind  of  the  victim,  he  informed  the  king  both 
of  the  iign  and  the  prediction.  But  this  happened  long 
after  the  time  that  we  are  upon. 

While  they  were  at  Pegs,  they  took  oaths  of  mutual 
fidelity,  and  then  marched  againfr.  the  enemy.  There 
were  feveral  actions  under  the  walls  of  Corinth,  in  which 
Cleomenes  had  fortified  himfelf  flrongly,  and  the  Corin- 
thians defended  the  place  with  great  vigor. 

In  the  mean  time,  Ariitotle,  a  ciiizen  of  Argos,  and 
friend  of  Aratus,  lent  an  agent  to  him  privately,  with 
an  offer  of  bringing  tharcity  to  declare  for  him  if  he  wouid 
go  thither  in  perfon  wkfe.  fome  troops.  Aratus  having 
x  acquainted  Antigonus  with  this  fcherne,  embarked  fifteen 
hundred  men,  and  failed  immediately  with  them  from  the 
Ifthmus  to  Epidaurus.  But  the  people  of  Argos,  without 
waiting  for  his  arrival,  had  attacked  the  troops  of  Cleo- 
menes, and  (hut  them  up  in  the  citadel.  Cleomenes  hav- 
ing notice  of  this,  and  fearing  that  the  enemy,  if  they 
were  in  pcfTe'dion  of  Argos,  might  cut  off  his  retreat  to 
Lacedasmon,  left  his  port:  before  the  citadel  of  Corinth 
the  fame  night,  and  marched  to  the  fuccor  of  his  men. 
He  reached  it.  before  Aratus,  and  gained  fome  advantage 
over  the  enemy  ;  but  Aratus  arriving  foon  after,  and  the* 
king  appearing  with  his  army,  Cleomene3  retired  to 
Man  tinea. 

Upon  this,  all  the  cities  joined  the  Achasans  again, 
Antigonus  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  citadel  of  Corinth  ; 
and  the  Argives  having  appointed  Aratus  their  general, 
he  perfuaded  them  to  give  Antigonus  the  eftates  of  th« 
late  tyrants  and  all  the  traitors.  That  people  put  Ari- 
itomachus  to  the  torture  at  Cenchreae,*    and   afterwards 

*  Plutarch  feems  here  to  have  followed  Phylarchus.  Polybius 
.tells,  us  that  Ariftomachus  deferved  greater  puniftinaents   than  h& 
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drowned  him  in  the  fea.  Aratus  was  much  centered  on 
this  occafion,  for  permitting  a  man  to  fufFer  unjuftly, 
who  was  not  of  a  bad  character,  with  whom  he  formerly 
had  connexions,  and  who,  at  his  perfuafion,  had  abdi- 
cated the  tepreme  power,  and  brought  Argos  to  unite 
itfelfto  the  Achaean  league.  There  were  other  charges 
againft  Aratus,  namely,  that,  at  his-  inftigation,  the 
Achaeans  had  given  the  city  of  Corinth  to  Antigonus,  as 
if  it  had  been  no  more  than  an  ordinary  village  ;  that  they 
had  fuffered  him  to  pillage  Orchomenus,  and  place  in  it 
a  Macedonian  garrifon  ;  that  they  had  made  a  decree -that 
their  community  mould  not  [end  a  letter  or  zn  embaffy 
to  any  other  king  without  the  confenl  of  Antigonus  ; 
that  they  were  forced  to  maintain  and  pay  the  Macedo- 
nians j  and  that  they  had  facrifices,  libations*  and  games, 
in  honor  of  Antigonus,  the  fellowcitizens  of  Aratus 
fe;ting  the  example,  and  receiving  Antigonus  into  their 
city,  on  which  occafion  Aratus  entertained  him  in  his 
houfe.  For  ail  thefe  things  they  blamed  Aratus,  not 
confidering  that  when  he  had  once  put  the  reins  in  the 
hands  of  that  prince,  he  was  neceffarily  carried  along 
with  the  tide  of  regal  power  ;  no  longer  mailer  of  any 
thing  but  his  tongue,  and  it,  was  i  bus  to  ufe  that 

with  freedom.  For  he  was  vifibly  concerned  at  many 
circumftances  of  the  king's  conduct,  particularly  with 
refpecl  to  the  ftatues.  Antigonus  erected  anew  thole  of 
the  tyrants  which  Aratus  had  pulled  down,  and  demolifhed 
thofe  he  had  fet  up  in  memory  of  the  brave  men  that  fur- 
prifed  the  citadel  of  Corinth.  That  of  Aratus  only  was 
fpared,  notwithstanding  his  interceffion  for  the  reft.  In 
the  affair  of  Mantinea,*  too,  the  behavior  of  the 
Achaeans  was  not  fui table  to  the  Grecian  humanity  ;  for 
having  conquered  it  by  means  of  Antigonus,  they  put  the 

fuffered,  not  only  for  his  extreme  cruelty  when  tyrant  of  Argos,  but 
alio  for  his  abandoning  the  Achaeans  in  their  diftrefs,  and  declaring 
for  their  enemies. 

*  The  Mantineans  had  applied  to  the  Achaeans  for  a  garrifon  to 
defend  tkem  againft  the  Lacedaemonians.  In  compliance  with  theior 
requeit,  the  Achaeans  fent  them  three  hundred  of  their  own  citizens, 
and  two  hundred  mercenaries,  But  the  Mantineans  foon  after 
changing  their  minds,  in  the  mo  it  perfidious  manner  maffacred  that 
garrifon.  They  deierved,  therefore,  all  that  they  are  here  faid  to 
have  fuffered  ;  but  Polvbius  makes  no  mention  of  the  principal  in-* 
habitants  being  put  to  death  ;  he  only  fays,  tkeir  goods  were  glus.» 
icred,  and  fame  of  the  people  fold  for  flaves. 
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principal  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  fvvord  ;  Tome  of  the 
reft  they  fold,  or  lent  in  fetters  to  Macedonia  ;  and  they 
.  made  flaves  of  the  women  and  children.  Of  the  money 
thus  raifed,  they  divided  a  third  part  amongft  themfelves, v 
and  gave  the  reft  to  the  Macedonians.  But  this  had  its 
£xcufe  in  the  law  of  reprifals.  For,  however  fhocking  it 
may  appear  for  men  to  facrifice  to  their  anger  thofe  of 
their  own  nation  and  kindred,  yet  in  neceffity,  as  Simonides 
fays,  it  feems  rather  a  proper  alleviation,  than  a  hardship, 
to  give  relief  to  a  mind  inflamed  and  aching  with  refent- 
ment.  But  as  to  what  Aratus  did  afterwards  with  reipect 
to  Mantinea,  it  is  impoffible  to  juftify  him  upon  a  plea 
either  of  propriety  or  neceffity.  For  Antigonus  having 
made  a  prefent  of  that  city  to  the  Argives,  they  refolved 
to  repeople  it,  and  appointed  Aratus  to  fee  it  done  ;  in 
virtue  of  which  comrniffion,  as  well  as  that  of  general,  he 
decreed  that  it  fhould  no  more  be  called  Mantinea,  but 
Antigonea,  which  name  it  flill  bears.  Thus,  by  his  means 
Mantinea,  the  amiable  Mantineay  as  Homer  calls  it,  was  no 
more  ;  and  in  the  place  of  it  we  have  a  city  which  took  its 
name  from  the  man  who  ruined  its  inhabitants. 

Some  time  after  this,  Cleomenes  being  overthrown  in 
a  great  battle  near  Sellafia,*  quitted  Sparta,  and  failed 
to  Egypt.  As  for  Antigonus,  after  the  kindeft  and  mod 
honorable  behavior  to  Aratus,  he  returned  to  Mace- 
donia. In  his  ficknefs  there,  which  happened  foon  after 
his  arrival,  he  fent.  Philip,  then  very  young,  but  already 
declared  his  fuccelfor,  into  Peloponnefus  ;  having  -firft 
..inirru-cred  him  above  all  things  to  give  attention  to  Aratus, 
and  through  him  to  treat  -with  the  cities,  and  make  him- 
self known  to  the  Achaeans.     Aratus  received  him  with 

*  Cleomenes  had  intrenched  himfelf  fo  ftronglyneSr  SeJlafia,  in  a 
narrow  pais  between  the  mountains  Eva  and  Olympus,  that  Antigo- 
nus .did  not  think  proper  to  attack  him  there.  It  is  not  eaiy  to  com- 
prehend what  could  induce  Cleomenes  to  comeout  of  thefe  iritrench- 
"ments,  and  rifk  a  pitched  battle.  His  troops  were  not  fo  numerous 
as  the  enemy's  by  one  third  ;  and  he  was  {applied  with  all  forts  of 
provifions  from  Sparta  :  What  then  could  make  him  hazard  a  battle, 
the  event  of  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  Lace'daemon  ?  Polybius, 
indeed,  feems  to  infmuate  the  caufe  of  this  proceeding  ;  for  he  tells 
us,  that  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  who  had  promifed  to  aflifl:  him  in 
this  war,acquainted  him  that  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  make  good 
'his  engagements.  And  as  Cleomenes  didnotchoofe  to  try  the  other 
alternative,  that  of  fuing  to  Antigonus. for  a  peace,  heri&edall  upoa 
the  event  of  that  day. 
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great  honor,  and  managed  him  fo  well,  that  he  returned 
to  Macedonia  full  of  fentiments  of  refpeci  for  his  friend, 
and  in  the  moft  favorable  difpoiition  for  the  interefts  of 
Greece. 

After  the  death  of  Antigonus,  the  .ZEtolians  defpifed  the 
inactivity  of  the  Acbseans  ;  for,  accuftomed  to  the  pro- 
tection of  foreign  arms,  and  fheltering  themfelves  under 
the  Macedonian  power,  they  funk  into  a  Hate  of  idlenefs 
and  diforder.  This  gave  the  iEtolians  room  to  attempt  a 
footing  in  Peloponnefus.  By  the  way  they  made  fome 
booty  in  the  country  about  Patrse  and  Dyme,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  MefTene,  and  laidwafte  its  territories.  Aratus 
was  incenfed  at  this  infolence,  but  he  perceived  that  Ti- 
moxenus,  whowas  then  general,  took  flow  and  dilatory 
meafures,  becaufe  his  year  was  almoft  expired.  There- 
fore, as  he  was  to  fucceed  to  the  command,  he  anticipated 
his  commiffion  by  five  days,  for  the  fake  of  affixing  the 
MefTenians.  He  aflTembled  the  Achaeans,  but  they  had 
now  neither  exercife  nor  courage  to  enable  them  to  main- 
tain the  combat,  andconfequenily  he  was  beaten  in  a  battle 
which  he  fought  at  Caphyas.  Being  accufed  of  having 
.ventured  too  much  on  thisoccafion,*  be  became  afterwards 
fo  cold,  and  fo  far  abandoned  his  hopes  for  the  public,  as 
to  neglect  the  opportunities  which  the  yEtolians  gave  him, 
and  fufrered  them  to  roam  about  Peloponnefus,  in  a  baccha- 
nalian manner,  committing  all  the  exceiTes  that  infolence 
could  fuggeM. 

*  Aratus  was  accufed  in  the  afTembly,  nrlt,  of  having  taken  the 
command  upon  him  before  his  time.  In  the  next  place,  he  was  blamed 
for  having  ciifmiiTed  the  Achaean  troops ,  while  the  ^E  to  Hans  were 
ftill  in  heart  of  Peloponnefus.  The  third  article  againft  him  war 
his  venturing  a  battle  with  fo  few  troops,  when  heEiighthave  made, 
with  great  eafe,  a  fafe  retreat  to  the  neighboring  towns,  and  theie 
reinforced  his  army.  Thelafl  and  heavieil  charge  againft  himwas, 
that  after  he  had  refolved  to  give  the  enemy  battle,  he  did  not,  in  the 
whole  action,  take  one  fiep  that  became  a  general  of  any  experience. 
For  he  fent  cavalry  and  ligbtarmed  foot  to  attack  the  enemy's 
rear,  after  their  froryt  had  gained  the  advantage  ;  whereas  he  ought 
to  have  encountered  the  front  at  firft  with  the  advantage  of  having 
them  on  the  declivity  yin  which  cafe  his  heavyarmed  infantry  would 
have  dose  him  great  iervice.  However,  he  endeavored  to  prove  that 
the  lofs  of  the  battle  was  not  his  fault  ;  adding,  thst  if  he  had  been 
■wanting  in  any  of  the  duties  cfanable  general,  be  afked  pardon  ;  and 
hoped,  that,  in  regard  of  his  paf  ■:  Cervices,  they  wo  uld  not  cenfure  hirn 
with  rigor.  This  fuhmifTion  of  bis  changed  the  minds  of  the  whoU 
affembly,  and  the  people  began  to  vent  their  rage  upon  his  accufers. 
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The  Achseans  were  now  obliged  to  ft  retch  out  their 
'hands  again  towards  Macedonia,  and  brought  Philip  to 
interfere"  in  the  affairs  of  Greece.  They  knew  the  regard*" 
he  had  for  Aratus,  and  the  confidence  he  placed  in  him, 
and  hoped  on  that  account  to  find  him  tractable  and  eafy 
in  all  their  affairs,  _  But  the  king  now  firft  began  to  liftea 
to  Apelles,  Megalacus,  and  other  courtiers,  who  endeav- 
ored to  darken  the  character  of  Aratus,  and  prevailed 
upon  him  to  fupport  the  contrary  party,  by  which  means 
Eperatuawas  elected  general  of  the  Ach'seans.  Eperatus, 
however,  foon  fell  into  the  greateft  contempt  amongii  them, 
and  as  Aratus  would  not  give  any  attention  to  their  con-* 
cerns,  nothing  went  well.  Philip  finding  that  he  had  com- 
mitted a  capital  error,  turned  again  to  Aratus,  and  gave 
himfeif  up  entirely  to  his  direction.  As  his  affairs  now 
profpered,  find  his  power  and  reputation  grew  under  the' 
culture  of  Aratus,  he  depended  entirely  on  him  for  the 
farther  increafe  of  both.  Indeed,  it  was  evident  to  all  the 
world  that  Aratus  had  excellent  talents,  not  only  for  guid- 
ing a  commonwealth,  but  a  kingdom  too*  For  there  ap- 
peared a  tincture  of  his  principles  and  manners  in  all  the 
conduct  of  this  young  prince.  Thus  the  moderation  with 
which  he  treated  the  Spartans,*  after  they  had  offended 
him,  his  engaging  behavior  to  the  Cretans,  by  which  he 
gained  the  whole  ifiand  in  a  few  days,  and  the  glorious  fuc- 
cefs.of  his  expedition  ag-ainft  the  JEtolians,  gained  Philip 
the  honor  of  knowing  how  to  follow  good  counfel,  and 
Aratus  that  of  being  able  to  give  it. 

On  this  account  the  courtiers  envied  him  full  more  ; 
and  as  they  found  that- their  private  engines  of  calumny 
availed  nothing,  they  began  to  try  open  battery,  reviling 
-and  infulting  him  at  table  with  the  utraoft  effrontery  and 
loweft  abufe.  Nay,  once  they  threw  floncs  at  him,  as 
he  was  retiring  from  fupperto'his  tent.     Philip,  incenfed 

*  The  Spartans  had  killed  one  of  their  cphcri ,  and  fome  others  of 
their  citizens  who  were  in  the  intereft  of  Philip  :  and  fome  of  hid 
counfellors  advised  him  to  revenge  the  affront  with  rigor.  But  he 
kid,  that,  as  the  Spartans  now  belonged  to  the  Achaean  league,  they 
were  accountable  to  it ;  and  that  it  ill  became  him  to  treat  them  with' 
Ceverity,  who  were  his  allies,  when  his  predeceflor  had  extended 
his  clemency  to  them,  though  enemies. 
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at  fuch  outrage,  fined  them  twenty  talents,  and,  upon 
their  proceeding  to  difturb  and  embroil  his  affairs,  put 
them  to  death. 

But  afterwards  he  was  carried  fo  high  by  the  flow  of 
profperity,  as  to  difcover  many  diforderly  paffions.  The 
native  badnefs  of  his  difpofition  broke  though  the  veil  he 
had  put  over  it,  and  by  degrees  his  real  character  appear- 
ed. In  the  firft  place  he  greatly  injured  young  Aratus  by 
corrupting  his  wife  ;  and  the  commerce  was  a  long  time 
fecret,  becaufe  he  lived  under  his  roof,  were  he  had  been 
received  under  the  fanction  of  hofpitality.  In  the  next 
place,  he  difcovered  a  ftrong  averfion  to  commonwealths, 
and  to  the  cities  that  were  under  rhat  form  of  government. 
It  was  eafy  to  be  feen,  too,  that  he  wanted  to  make  off 
Aratus.  The  nrfH'uipicion  of  his  intentions  arofe  from 
his  behavior  with  refpecl:  to  the  Menem ans.  There  were 
two  factions  amongir.  them  which  had  raifed  a  fedition  in 
the  city.  Aratus  went  to  reconcile  them  ;  but  Philip  get- 
ting to  the  place  a  day  before  him,  added  flings  to  their 
mutual  refentments.  On  the  one  hand,  he  called  the  ma- 
gistrates privately,  and  afked  them  whether  they  had  not 
laws  to  reftrain  the  rabble  ?  and  on  the  other  he  afked  the 
demagogues  whether  they  had  not  hands  to  defend  them 
-again  tt  tyrants  ?  The  magiftrates,  thus  encouraged,  at- 
tacked the  chiefs  of  the  people,  and  they  in  their  turn  came 
with  fuperior  numbers,  and  Killed  the  magistrates,  with  near 
two  hundred  more  of  their  party. 

After-Philip  had  engaged  in  thefe  deteftable  practices, 
which  exafperated  the  MefFenians  (till  more  againfi  each 
other-  Aratus,  when  he  arrived,  made  no  fecret  of  his  re-, 
fentment,  nor  did  he  reftrain  his  fbn  in  the  ievere  and  dis- 
paraging things  he  faid  to  Philip.  The  young  man  had 
once  a  particular  attachment  to  Philip,  which  in  thofe  days 
they  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  love  ;  but,  on  this  occa- 
fion,  he  fcrupled  not  to  tell  him,  "  That  after  fuch  a  bafe 
(i  action,  inilead  of  appearing  agreeable,  he  was  the  mofr. 
"  deformed  of  human  kind." 

Philip  made  no  anfwer,  though  anger  evidently  was 
working  in  his  bofom,  and  he  often  muttered  to  himielf 
while  tne  other  was  ipeaking.  However,  he  pretended 
to  bear  it  with  great  calmnefs,  and  affecting  to  appear 
the  man  of  fubdued  temper  and  refined  manners,  gave 
the  elder  Aratus  his  hand,  and  took  him  from  the  theatre 
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to  the  caftle  of  Ithomc,*  under  pretence  of  facrifking  to 
Jupiter  and  vifiting  the  place.  This  fort,  which  is  as 
tfrong  as  the  citadel  of  Corinth,  were  it  garrifoned,.woul<l 
greatly  annoy  the  neighboring  country,  and  be  almoft 
impregnable.  After  Philip  had  offered  hisiacrifke  there, 
and  the  diviner  came  to  mow  him  the  entrails  of  the  ox, 
he  took  them  in  both  hands,  and  mowed  them  to  Aratus 
and  Demetrius  of  Phariae,  fometimes  turning  them  to  one, 
.and  fometimes  to  the  other,  and  afking  them,  "  What 
"  they  faw  in  the  entrails  of  the  victim  j  whether  they 
"  warned  him  to  keep  this  citadel,  or  to  reflore  it  to  the 
"  Meffenians  ?"  Demetrius  fmjled  and  faid,  "If  you 
"  have  the  foul  of  a  diviner,  you  will  rejtore  it  ;  but, 
"if  that  of  a  king,  you  will  hold  the  bull  by  both  his 
fi  horns."  By  which  he  hinted  that  he  muii  have  Pelo- 
ponnefus  entirely  in  fubjeelion,  if  he  added  Ithome  to  the 
citadel  of  Corinth.  Aratus  was  a  long  time  filent,  but 
upon  Philip's  prelling  him  to  declare  his  opinion,  he  faid, 
€i  There  are  many  mountains  of  great  (Irength  in  Crete,, 
"  many  catties  in  Boeotia  and  Phocis  in  lofty  iituations, 
"  and  many  impregnable  places  in  Acarnania,  both  onthe 
"  coaft  and  within  land*  You  have  feized  none  of  thefe, 
"  and  yet  they  all  pay  you  a  voluntary  obedience.  Rob- 
"  ber.s,  indeed,,  take  to  rocks  and  precipices  for  fecurity  ; 
"  but  for  aking  there  is  no  fuch  fortrefs  as  honor  and 
"  humanity.  Thefe  are  the  things  that  have  opened  to- 
"  you  the  Cretan  fea,  thefe  have  unbarred  the  gates  of 
"  Peloponnefus*.  In  fhort,  by  thefe  -it  is  that*  at  fo  early 
"a  period  in  life,  you  are  become  general  of  the  one,, 
"  and  fovereign  of  the  other."  Whilft  he  was  yet  f peak- 
ing, Philip  returned  the  entrails  to  the  diviner,  and  tak- 
ing Aratus  by  the  hand,  drew  him  along,  and  faid, 
&<  Come  on  then,  let  us  go  as  we  came  ;"  intimating  that 
he  had  overruled  him,  and  deprived  him  of  fuch  an  acqui- 
sition as  the  city  would  have  been. 

From  this  time  Aratus  began  to  withdraw  from  court, 
and  by  degrees  to  give  up  all  correfpondence  with  Philip. 
Ke  refufed  alfo  to  accompany  him  in  his  expedition  into 
Epirus,  though  applied  to  for  that  purpofe  ;  choofing  t$ 
flay  at  home,   left  he  .mould  mare  in  the  difrepute  of  hi$ 

*  In  the  printed  text  it  is  Itkomata,  which  agrees  with  the  name 
this  fort  has  in  Polybius  ;  but  one  of  the  irianufcripts  gives  *3 
ithomc  ^  which  is  the  name  Strabo  gives  it. 
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'actions.  But,  after  Philip  had  loft  his  ifeet  with  great  difV 
grace  in  the  Roman  war,  and  nothing  fueceeded  to  his 
wifhji  ^*e  returned  to  Peloponnefas,  and  tried  once  more 
what  art  could  do  toimpofe  upon  the  MeiTenians.  When 
he  found  that  his  defigns  were  discovered,  he  had  recourfe 
to  open  hoililities,  and  ravaged  their  country.  Aratus  then 
faw  all  his  meannefs,  and  broke  with  him  entirely.  By 
this  time,  too,  he  perceived  that  he  had  dishonored  his 
foirs  bed  ;  but  though  the  injury  lay  heavy  en  him,  he- 
concealed  it  from  his  fon,  became  he  could  only  inform 
him  that  he  was  ahufed  without  being  able  to  help  him  to 
the  means  of  revenge.  There  feemed  to  be  a  great  and 
unnatural  change  in  Philip,  who,  of  a  mild  and  fober  young 
prince,  became  a  libidinous  and  cruel  tyrant ;  but  in  fact: 
it  was  not  a  change  of  difpontion,  it  was  only  discovering, 
in  a  time  of  full  fecurity,  the  vices  which  his  fears  hadL 
concealed.  That  his  regard  for  Aratus  had  originally  a 
great  mixture  of  fear  and  reverence,  appeared  even  in  the 
method  he  took  to  deflroy  him.  For  though  he  was  very 
defiroiis  of  e  »t  cruel  purpofe,  becaufe  he  neither 

looked  upon  hjmieif  as  an  abfolute  prince,  or  a  king,  or 
even  a  freeman,  while  Aratus  lived,  yet  he  would  not  at- 
tempt any  thing  againft  him  in  the  way  of  open  force,  but. 
defifed   Phaurion,  one  of  his  friend  cnerals,  to  take 

him  on  in  a  private  manner,  in  his  ab  fence-.  At  the  fame 
time  he  recommended" pcifon.  That  ofricer  acccr 
having  formed  an  acquaintance  with  him,  gave  him  a 
dofe,  not  of  a  fharp  or  violent  kind,  but  fuch  a  one  as 
caufes  lingering  heats  and  a  -flight  cough,  and  gradually 
brings  the  body  to  decay,  Aratus  was  not  ignorant  of  the 
ea.ufe  of  his  disorder,  but  knowing  that  it  availed  nothing 
to  difcover  it  to  the  world,  he  bore  it  quietly  and  in 
iilence,  as  if  it  had  been  an  ordinary  diftemper.  Indeed, 
"when  one  of  his  friends  came  to  vifit  him  in  his  chamber, 
and  expreiled  his  furprife  at  feeing  him  fpit  blood,  he 
iaid,  "  Such,  Ceuhalon,  are  the  fruits  of  royal  friend- 
"  fhip." 

Thus  died  Aratus  at  ^g'um,  after  he  had  been  {even^ 
teen  times  general  cf  the  Ach:eans.  That  people  were 
defirou-s  of  having  him  buried  there,  and  would  have 
thought  it  an  honor  to  give  him  a  magnificent  funeral, 
and  a  -monument  worthy  of  his  life  and  character.  But 
the  Sicyonians  confidered  it  as  a  misfortune  to  have  him 
interred  any  where  but  amongft  them,  and  therefore  per- 
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Aiaded  the  Achasans  to  leave  the  difpofal  of  the  body  en* 
tirely  to  them.  As  there  was  an  ancient  law  that  had  been 
obferved  with  religious  rare,  againft  burying  any  perfipn 
within  their  walls,  and  they  were  afraid  to  tranfgrefs  it  on 
this  occafion,  theyfent  to  inquire  of  the  prieftefs  of  Apol- 
lo at  Delphi,  and  ftie  returned  this  anfwer  : 

Seek  you  what  funeral  honors  you  fhall  pay 
To  your  departed  prince,  the  fmall  reward 
For  liberty  rcftor'd,  and  glory  won  ? 
-Bid  Sicyon,  fearlels,  rear  the  facred  tomb. 
For  the  vile  tongue  that  dares  with  impious  breath 
Offend  Aratus,  blafts  the  face  of  Nature, 
Pours  horror  on  the  earth,  and  feas  and  flues. 

This  oracle  gave  great  joy  to  all  the  Achaeans,  particu- 
larly the  people  of  Sicyon.  They  changed  the  day  of 
mourning  into  a  feftival,  and  adorning  themfelves  with 
garlands  and  white  robes,  brought  the  corpfe  with  fongs 
and  dances  from  JEghim  to  Sicyon.  There  they  felecled 
the  moll  confpicuous  ground,  and  interred  him  as  the* 
founder  and  deliverer-  of  their  city;  The  place  is  Mill 
called  Aratium;  and  there  they  offer  two  yearly  facrifices "; 
the  one  on  the  fifth  of  the  month  Daefius  (the  Athenians 
call-  it  Anthefterion*)  which  was  the  day  he  delivered  the 
eity  from  the  yoke  of  tyrants,  and  on  which  account  they 
call  the  feftival  Soteria  ;  the  other  on  his  birth  day.  The 
frrft  facrifice was  offered  by  the  prieft  of  Jupiter  the  Pre- 
fer<ver,  and  the  fecOnd  by  the  fon  of  Aratus,  who,  on 
that  occafion,  wore  a  girdle,f  not  entirely  white,  but 
half  purple.  The  mufic  was  fung  to  the  harp  by  the  choir 
that  belonged  to  the  theatre.  The  proceflion  was  led  up 
by  the  mailer  of  the  Gymnajium,  at  the  head  of  the  boys 
aa4  young  men  ;  the  fenate  followed,  crowned  with  flow- 
ers, and  fuch  of  the  other  citizens  as  chofe  to  attend. — 
Some  fmall  marks  of  the  ceremonies  obferved  on  thofe 
days  ftill  remain,  but  the  greateft  part  is  worn  out  by  time 
and  other  circumftances. 

Such  was  the  life  and  character  that  hifrory  has  given 
us  of  the  elder  Aratus.  And  as  to  the  younger,  Philip, 
who  was  naturally  wicked  and  delighted  to  add  infolence 
to  cruelty,  gave  him  potions,  not  of  the   deadly  kind;  but 

*  February. 

+  ETpoftos/  fignines  alfo  zjillct, 
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fuch  as  deprived  him  of  his  reafcn  ;  infomuch  that  he  took 
up  inclinations  that  were  (hocking  and  monftrous,  and  de- 
lighted in  things  that"  not  only  difhonored,  but  deflroyed 
him.  Death,  therefore,  which  took  him  in  the  flower  of 
his  age,  was  confidered,  not  as  a  misfortune,  but  a  deliv- 
erance. The  vengeance,  however,  of  Jupite^  the  pat- 
ron of  hospitality  and  friendfhip,  vifited  Philip  for  his 
breach  of  both,  and  purfued  him  through  life.  For  he 
was  beaten  by  the  Romans,  and  forced  to  yield  himfelf  to 
their  difcretion.  In  coniequence  cf  which,  he  was  ftripped 
of  all  the  provinces  he  had  conquered,  gave  up  all  his  mips, 
except  five,  obliged  himfelf  to  pay  a  thoufand  talents,  and 
deliver  his  ion  as  a  holiage.  He  even  held  Macedonia 
and  its  dependencies  only  at  the  mercy  of  the  conquerors. 
Amidft  all  thefe  misfortunes,  he  was  poiFelTed  only  of  one 
bleiling,  a  fon  of  fuperior  virtue,  and  him  he  put  to  death, 
in  his  envy  and  jealoufy  of  the  honors  the  Romans  paid 
him.  He  left  his  crown  to  his  other  fon  Perfeus,  who  was 
believed  not  to  be  his,  but  a  fuppcfititious  child,  born  of  a 
fempftr efs  named  Gnathsenium.  It  was  over  him  that  Pan- 
lus  iEfuilius  triumphed,  and  in  him  ended  the  royal  race 
©f  Antigonus  ;  whereas  the  pofteriry  of  Aratus  remained 
cd  our  days,  and  dill  continues  in  Sicvon  and  Peliene. 
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IpHICRATES,  the  Athenian  general,  thought  that  a 
foldier  of  fortune  mould  have  an  attachment  both  to 
money  and  pleasure,  that  his  paffions  might  put  him  upon 
fighting  with  more  boldnefs  for  a  fupply.  But  mod  others 
are  of  opinion,  that  the  main  body  of  an  army,  like  the, 
healthy  natural  body,  mould  have  no  motion  of  its  own, 
but  be  entirely  guided  by  the  head.  Hence  Pauius  JEmi- 
lius,  when  he  found  his  army  in  Macedonia  talkative,  bufy, 
and  ready  to  direct  their  general,  is  faid  to  have  given  or- 
ders, "  That  each  mould  keep  his  hand  fit  for  action,  and 
*'  his  fword  (harp,  and  leave  the  reft  to  him."  And  Plato 
perceiving  that  the  belt  general  cannot  undertake  any 
thing  with  fuccefs,  unlefs  his  troops  are  fober,  and  per- 
fectly .united  to  fupport  him,  concluded,  that  to  know  how 
to  obey,  required  as  generous  a  difpontion,  and  as  rational 
an  education,  as  to  know  how  to  command  ;  for  thefe  advan-. 
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t*ges  would  correal:  the  violence  and  impetuofity  of  the 
fbldier  with  the  mildnefs  and  humanity  of  the  philofopheh 
Amongft  other  fatal  examples,  what  happened amongft  the  ■ 
Romans  after  the  death  of  Nero,  is  fuffieient  to  mow,  that 
nothing  is  more  dreadful  than  an  undifciplined  army  actu- 
ated only  by  the  impulfe  of  their  own  ferocity.  Demades 
feeing  the  wild  and  violent  motions  of  the  Macedonian  ar- 
my after  the  death  of  Alexander,  compared  it  to  the  Cy- 
clops,* after  his. eye  was  put  out.  But  the  Roman  empire 
more  refembled  the  extravagant  pafTions  and  ravings  of 
the  Titans,  which  the  poets  tell  us  of,  when  it  was  torn  in- 
pieces  by  rebellion,  and  turned  its  arms  againftitfelf  ;  not 
fo  much  through  the  ambition  of  the  emperors,  as  the  ava- 
rice and  licentioufnefs  of  the  foldlers,  who  drove  out  one 
emperor  by  another,  f 

Dionyfius  the  Sicilian,  fpeaking  of  Alexander  of  Pherae? 
who  reigned  in  Thefialy  only  ten  months,  and  then  was 
fiain,  called  him,  in  derifion  of  the  fuddenchange,  a  the- 
atrical tyrant.  But  the  palace  of  the  Caefars  received 
four  emperors  in  a  lefs  fpace  of  time,  one  entering,  and 
another  making  his  exit,  as  if  they  had  only  been  acting  a 
part  upon  a  ftage.  The  Romans,  indeed,  had  one  con- 
folation  amidft  their  misfortunes,  that  they  needed  no  oth- 
er revenge  upon  the  authors  of  them,  than  to  fee  them 
deftroy  each  other  ;  and  with  the  greateft  juftice  of  all  fell 
the  firit,  who  corrupted  the  army,  and  taught  them  to  ex- 
pect fo  much  upon  the  change  of  emperor  ;  thus  dishon- 
oring a  glorious  action  by  mercenary  confiderations,  and 
turning  the  revolt  from  Nero  into  treafon.  For  Nymphi- 
dius  Sabinus,  who,  as  we  obferved  before,;};  was  joined  in 
commiiTion  with  Tigellinus,  as  captain  of  the  praetorian 
cohorts,  after  Nero's  affairs  were  in  a  defperate  flate,  and 
it  was  plain  that  he  intended  to  retire  into  Egypt,  per- 
fuaded  the  army,  as  if  Nero  had  already  abdicated,  to, de- 
clare Gaiba  emperor,  promifing  every  fbldier  of  the,  prae- 
torian cohorts  feven  thoufand  five  hundred  drachmas 9 
and  the  troops  that  were  quartered  in  the  provinces  twelve 
hundred  and  fifty  drachmas  a  man  ;  a  fum  which  it  was 
impodible  to  collecl:  without  doing  infinitely  more  naifchief 
to  the  empire  than  Nero  had  done  in  his  whole  reign,. 

*  Polyphemus, 

•f  In  the  original  it  is,  as  one  nail  is  driven  out  by  another^ 

1  Xxjl  the  life  of  Nejr^  which  Is  Ioi'l> 
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This  proved  the  immediate  ruin  of  Nero,  and  foon  after 
deftroyed  Galba  himfelf.  They  deferted  Nero  in  hope* 
©f  receiving  the  money,  and  defpatched  Galba  becaufe  they- 
did  not  receive  it.  Afterwards  they  fought  for  another 
who  might  pay  them  that  fum,  but  they  ruined  themfelve*, 
by  their  rebellions  and  treafons,  without  gaining  what  they 
had  been  made  to  expecl.  To  give  a  complete  and  exacl 
account  of  the  affairs  of  thofe  times,  belongs  to  the  pro- 
feffed  hi  (fori  an.  It  is,  however,  in  ray  province  to  lay 
before  the  reader  the  moft  remarkable  circumftances  ia 
the  lives  of  the  Caefars. 

It  is  an  acknowledged  truth,  that  Sulpitius  Galba  was 
the  richeft  private  man  that  ever  rofe  to  the  imperial  dig- 
nity. But  though  his  extraction  was  of  the  nobleft,  from 
the  Family  of  the  S'ervii,  yet  he  thought  it  a  greater  hon- 
or to  be  related  to  Qmnrus  Catulus  Capitolinus,  who 
was  the  firft  man  in  his  time  for  virtue  and  reputation, 
though  he  voluntarily  left  to  others  the  preeminence  in 
power.  He  was  aifo  related  to  Li  via  the  wife  of  AuguftuSi, 
and  it  was  by  her  intereft  that  he  was  raifed  from- the 
office  he  had  in  the  palace  to  the  dignity  of  conful.  It 
is  faid  that  he  acquitted  him  of  hiscommiflion  in  Germany 
with  honor  ;  and  that  -  he  gained  more  reputation  than 
moft  commanders,  during  his  proconfulate  in  Africa.  But 
his  fimple  parfimonious  way  of  Jiving  palled  for  avarice  in 
an  emperor  ;  and  the. pride  he  took  in  economy  and  ftrict 
temperance  was  out  of  character. 

He  was  fent  governor  into  Spain  by  Nero,  before  that 
emperor  had  learned  to  fear  fuch  of  the  citizens  as  had 
great  authority  in  Rome.  Befides,  the  mildneis  of  his  tem- 
per, and  his  advanced  time  of  life,  promifed  a  cautious 
and  prudent  conducl.  The  emperor's  receivers,*  a  moft 
abandoned  fet  of  men>  haraffed  the  provinces  in  the 
moft  cruel  manner.  Galba  could  not  aflifl;  them  againft 
their  perfecutors,  but  his  concern  for  their  misfortunes, 
which  appeared  not  lefs  ihan  if  he  had  been  a  fufferer 
himfelf,  atforded  them  fome  correlation,  even  while  they 
were  condemned  and  fold  for  flaves.  Many  fongs  were 
made  upon  Nero,  and  fu ng  every  where  ;  and  as  Galba 
did  not  endeavor  to  fupprefs  them,  or  join  the  receivers 
of  the  revenues  in  their  refentment,   that  was  a  circum- 

*  EqrtT^BTToi,  procuratores  ;  they  had  full  powers  to  colleclthe- 
revenues,  and  fcrupled  no  a£b  of  oppreiTion  in  the  courfe  of  theii 
proceedings. 
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nee  which  endeared  him  ftrll  mere  to  the  natives.  IV. . 
by  this  time  he  had  contra6ied  a  friendfhip  with  them, 
having  long  been  their  governor.  He  had  borne  t] 
commiflion  eight  years,  when  Junius  Vindex,  who  com- 
manded in  Gaul,  revolted  a-gainft  Nero.  It  is  laid,  ttiat, 
before  this  rebellion  broke  out,  Galba  had  intimations  c: 
it  in  letters  from  Vindex  ;  but  he  neither  countenanced 
nor  difcovered  it,  as  the  governors  of  other  provinces  did, 
who  fent  the  letters  they  had  received  to  Nero,  and  by: 
that  means  ruined  the  pi  eject,  as  far  as  was*  in  their  pow- 
er. Yet  thole  fame  governors  afterwards  joining  in  the- 
con  fpi  racy  again  ft  their  prince,  fhowed  that  they  could 
betray  not  only  Vindex,  but  themielves. 

But  after  Vindex  had  openly  commenced  hofliiities,  he 
wrote  to  Galba,  defiring  him  "  To  accept  the  imperial 
<£  dignity,  and  give  a  head  to  the  ftrong  Gallic  body  which 
u  fo  much  warned  one  ;  which  had  no  lefs  than  a  hun- 
11  dred  thoufand  men  in  arms,  and  was  able  to  raife  a 
*'  much  greater  number." 

Galba  then  called  a  council  of  his  friends.  Some  cf 
them  advifed  him  to  wait  and  fee  what  motions  there 
might  be  in  Rome,  or  inclinations  for  a  change.  But 
Titus  Viniu.s,  captain  of  one  of  the  praetorian  cohorts, 
faid,  ,fi  What  room  is  there,-  Galba,  for  deliberation? 
*'  To  inquire  whether  we  mall  continue  faithful  to  Nero, 
"  is  to  have  revolted  already.  There  is  no  medium.  We 
€i  mud:  either  accept  the  friendfhip  of  Vindex,  as  if  Nero 
u  was  our  declared  enemy,  or  accufe  and  light  Vindex, 
(c  becaufe  lie  dellres  that  the  R:  mans  mould  have  Galba 
*'  for  their  emperor,  rather  then  Nero  for  their  tyrant.** 
Upon  this,  G&ljya,  by  an  edict,  fixed  a  day  for  enfran- 
chifing  all  who  mould  prefent  themfelves.  The  report  of 
this  foon  drew  together  a  multitude  of  people  who  were 
deSrous  of  a  change,  and  he  had  no  looner  mounted  the 
tribunal,  than,  with  one  voice  they  declared  him  emperor, 
He  did  not  immediately  accept  the  title,  but  accufed  Nero, 
cf  great  crimes,  and  lamented  the  fate  of  many  Romans, 
of  great  diftinction,  whom  he  had  barbaroully  rfain  :  Af- 
ter which  he  declared,  -"  That  he  would  ferve  his  country 
61  with  his  beft  abilities,  not  as  Coefar  or  emperor,  but  as 
Ci  lieutenant  to  the  fenate  and  peopleof  Rome."  * 

*  Bio  Caflius  informs  us,  that  this  declaration  was  made  nins 
months  and  thirteen  days  before  Galba's  death,  and  consequently  qr 
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That  it  was  a  juft  and  rational  fcheme  which  Vindejc 
adopted  in  calling  Galba  to  the  empire,  there  needs  no 
better  proof  than  Nero  himfelf.  For  though  he  pretend- 
ed to  look  upon  the  commotions  in  Gaul  as  nothing,  yet 
when  he  received  the  news  of  Galba's  revolt,  which  he^ 
happened  to  dfr  juft  after  he  had  bathed,  and  was  fat  down 
to  fupper,  in  his  madnefs  he  overturned  the  table.  How- 
ever, when  the  fenate  had  declared  Galba  an  enemy  to  his 
country,  he  affected  to  defpfe  the  danger,  and,  attempt- 
ing to  be  merry  upon  it,  faid  to  his  friends,  "  I  have  long 
"  wanted  a  pretence  to  raife  money,  and  this  will  furnifh 
"  me  with  an  excellent  one.  The  Gauls,  when  I  have 
€l  conquered  them,  will  be  a  fine  booty,  and,  in  the  mean 
"  time,  I  will  feize  the  eflate  of  Galba,  l\ nee  he  is  a  de- 
V  Glared  enemy,  and  difpofe  of  it  as  I  think  fit."  Accord- 
ingly he  gave  directions  that  Galba's  efrae mould  be  fold  ; 
which  Galba  no  fooner  heard  of,  than  he  expofed  to  fa'e 
all  that  belonged  to  Nero  in.  Spain,  and  more  readily  found 
pu  j  chafers. 

The  revolt  from  Nero  foon  became  general  ;  and"  the 
governors  of  provinces  declared  for  Galba  :  Only  Ciedku 
Macer  in  Africa,  and  Virginius  Rufus  in  Germany,  ftood 
out,  and  acted  for  themfelves,  but  upon  different  motives. 
Clodius  being  confeious  to  himfelf  of  much  rapine,  and 
many  murders,  to  which  his  avarice  and  cruelty  had 
prompted  him,  was  in  a  fluctuating  ftate,  and  could  not 
take  his  resolution  either  to  afiume  or  reject  the  imperial 
title.  And  Virginius,  who  commanded  fonie  of  the  belt 
legions  in  the  empire,  and  had  been  often  preffed  by  thera 
to  take  the  title  of  emperor,  declared,  "  That  he  would 
•'  neither  take  it  himfelf,  nor  fuffer  it  to  be  given  to  any 
"  other  but  the  perfon  whom  the  fenate  mould  name." 

Galba  was  not  a  little  alarmed  at  this  at  firft.  But  af- 
ter the  forces  of  Virginius  and  Vindex  had  overpowered 
them,  like  charioteers  no  longer  able  to  guide  the  reins, 
and  forced  them  to  fight,  Vindex  loft  twenty  thoufand 
Gauls  in  the  battle,  and  then  defpaiched  himfelf.  A  re- 
port was  then  current,  that  the  victorious  army,  in  con- 
fequence  of  fo  great  an  advantage,  would  infift  that  Vir- 
ginius mould  accept  the  imperial  dignity,  and  that,  if  he 
refufed  it,   they  would  turn   again  to   Nero.     This  put 

the  third  of  April ;  for  he  was  afTajGTmated  on  the  fifteenth  of  J««~. 
*,ary}  in  tlae  following  year. 
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tar-alba  in  a  great  confteration,  and  he  wrote  letters  t* 
Virginius,  exhorting  him  to  acl:  in  concert  with  him,  for 
preferving  the  empire  and  liberty  of  the  Romans.  After 
which,  Ikj retired  with  his  friends  to  Colonia,  a  city  inK 
Spain, and  there  fpent  feme  time,  rather  in  repenting  of 
what  he  had' done,  and  wifhing  for  the  life  of  eafe  and  lei- 
sure, to  which  he  had  fo  long  been  accyftomed,  than  taking 
any  of  the  neceflary  freps  for  his  promotion. 
.  It  was  now  the  beginning  of  funimer,  when,  one  even- 
ing, a  little  before  night,  one  of  Galba's  freedmen,  a  native 
of  Sicily,  arrived  in  feven  days  from  Rome.  Being  told  that 
Galba  was  retired  to  reft,  he  ran  up  to  his  chamber,  and 
having  opened  it,  in  fpite  of  the  refinance  of  the  cham- 
berlains, informed  him,  "  That  as  Nero  did  not  appear, 
"  though  he  was  living  at  that  time,  the  army  firfi,  and 
<c  then  the  people  and  fen  ate  of  Rome,  had  declared 
4i  Galba  emperor  ;  and,  not  long  after,  news  was  brought 
"  that  Nero  was  dead.  He  added,  that  he  was  not  fatis- 
€i  fled  with  the  report,  but  went  and  law  the  dead  body 
"  of  the  tyrant,  before  he  would  fet  out."  Galba  was 
greatly  elevated  by  this  intelligence  ;  and  he  encouraged 
the  multitudes  that  foon  attended  at  the  door  by  commu- 
nicating it  to  them,  though  the  expedition  with  which  it 
was  brought,  appeared  incredible.  But,  two  days  after, 
Titus  Vinius,  with  many  others,  arrived  from  the  camp, 
and  brought  an  account  of  ail  the  proceedings  of  the  fen- 
ate.  Vinius*  was  promoted  to  an  honorable  employ- 
ment ;  while  the  freedman  had  his  name  changed  from 
Icelus*  to  Marcianus,  was  honored  with  the  privilege  of 
wearing  the  gold  ring,  and  had  more  attention  paid  hint 
than  any  of  the  other  freedmen. 

Mean  time,  at  Rome,  Nymphidius  Sabinus  got  the 
-admi-niftration  into  his  hands,  not  by  flow  and  inlenfible 
fleps,  but  with  the  greater!  celerity.  Ke  knew  that 
Gaiba,  on  account  of  his  great  age,  being  now  feven ty- 
three,  was  fcarce  able  to  make  the  journey  to  Rome, 
though  carried  in  a  litter.  Befides,  the  forces  there  had 
long  been  inclined  to   ferve  him,  and  now  they  depenaed 

*  Vinius  was  of  a  praetorian  family,  and- had  behaved  with  honor 
as  governor  of  Gallia  'Narbonenfis  ;  but  v.' hen  he  became  the  fa- 
Torite  and  fir  ft  minifter  of  the  emperor  of  Rome,  he  ioon  made  his 
mafter  obnoxious  to  the  people,  and  ruined  himielf.  The  truth  is, 
he  was  naturally  of  a  bad  diipoution,  and  a  man  of  no  principles. 
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•m  only,  eonfidering  him  ss  their  benefactor,  en 
count  of  the  large  gratoity  he  had  promised,  and  Galba  a$ 
ir  debtor.     He  therefore  ixu 3  sly  commanded   his 

league Tigellimis  tog've  up  hisfword.  He  rn^de  great 
entertainments,  at  which  he  received  perfon?  of  t 
dignity,  andfuchas  had  commanded  armies  ancprewnces  ; 
he  gave  the  invitation  in  the  name  of  Galba.  Pie  like- 
wife  inftrucled  many  of  thefcldiers  to  fugged  it  to  the  prae- 
torian cohorts,  that  they  mould  fend  a  meiTage  to  Galba5 
demanding  that  Nymphidius  mould  be  alv/ays  their  cap- 
tain, and  without  a  colleague.  The  readinefs  the  fenate 
ex p relied  to  add  to   his   honor  and  authority,  in  calling 

a  their  benefactor,' in  going  daily  to  pay  their  refpects 
at  his  gate,  and  oefiring  that  he  would  take  upon  him  to 
propefe  and  confirm  every  decree,  brought  him  to  a  much 
higher  pitch  of  infolence  ;  inibrnueh,  that,  in  a  little  time, 
he  became  not  only  obnoxious,  but  formidable  10  the  very 
perrons  that  paid  their  court  to  him.  When  the  confuls 
had  charged  the  public  menengers  with  the  decrees  to  be 
carried  to  the  emperor,  and  had  feaied  the  i  :  nts  with 

their  feat ,in  order  that  the  magidrates  0  \  ns  through 

which  they  were  to  pais,  feeing  their  a  .  might  fur- 

niih  them  with  carriages  at  every  different  ft  age,  for  the 
greater  expedition,  he  relented  it, that  they  ran  nctmade  uie 
of  his  feal,  and  employed  his  men  to  carry  the  despatches. 
It  is  faid  that  he  even  had  it  under  confi deration,  whether 
he  ihculd  not  puniih  the  ccniuis  ;  but  upon  their  ap-. 
gizing,  and  begging  pardon  for  the  affront,  he  was  ap- 
pealed. To  ingratiate  himfelfwith  the  people,  he  did  not 
hinder  them  from  despatching,  by  torture,  fuch  of  Nero's, 
creatures  as  fell  into  the  i.  A  gladiator,  named  Spi- 

cillus,  was  put  under  the  ftatues  of  Nero,  and  dragged  a- 
bout  with  them  in  Xhzforv.m  till  he  died  :  Apomus,  one 
of  the  in  formers,  was  extended  on  the  ground,  and  wag- 
gons, loaded  with  denes,  c riven  over  him  :  They  tore 
many  others  in  pieces,  and  fame  who  were  entirely  inno- 
cent; So  that  Maui  ileus,  who  had  not  only  the  character 
of  one  of  the  bed  men  in  Rome,  but  really  deferved  ir> 
faid  one  day  to  the  fenate,  "  He  was  afraid  they  fhould 
"  foon  regret  the  lefs  of  Nero.*' 

Nymphidius,  thus  advancing  la  iKis  hopes,  was  not   at 
all  difp'ea'fed  at  being  called  the  ion  of  Caius  Ccefar,  v 
-reigned  after    Tiberius.      It  feems  that  prince,   in   his 
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youth,  had  fome  commerce  with  his  mother,  who  was 
daughter  of  Califtus,  one  of  Caefar's  freedmen,  by  afemp- 
frrefs,  and  who  was  not  wanting  in  perfonal  charms-. 
But  it  is  evident  that  the  connexion  Caius  had  with  her„ 
was  after  the  birth  of  Nymphidius  ;  and  it  was  believed 
that  he  was  the  fon  of  Martianus  the  gladiator,  whom 
Nymphidia  fell  in  love  with,  on  account  of  his  reputation 
in  his  way  ;  befides,  his  refemblance  to  the  gladiator  gave 
a  fanclion  to  that  opinion.  Be  that  as  it  may,  he  ac- 
knowledged himfelf  the  ion  of  Nymphidia,  and  yet  in- 
fined  that  he  was  the  only  perfon  who  depofed  Nero.  Not 
content  with  the  honors  and  emoluments  he  enjoyed   on 

that  account,  *  *  *  '*  *  ■  *  *  * 
##■########* 
#        *#         #        #        %         #        #        # '  •"  ""  #      #       m 

he  afpired  to  the  imperial  feat,  and  had  his  engines  pri- 
vately at  work  in  Rome,  in  which  he  employed  his  friends, 
with  fome  intriguing  women,  and  fome  men  of  confular 
rank.  He  fent  alfo  Gellianus,  one  of  his  friends,  into 
Spain,  to  act  as  a  fpy  upon  Galba. 

After  the  death  of  .Nero,  all  things  went  for  Galba 
according  to  his  wifn  ;  only  the  uncertainty  what  part 
Virginins  Rufus  would' act,  gave  him  fome  uneafinefs. 
Virginius  commanded  a  powerful  army,  which  had  al- 
ready conquered  Vindex  ;  and  he  held  in  fubjeCtion  a 
very  considerable  part  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  for  he  was 
-matter  not  only  of  Germany,  but  Gaul,  which  was  in 
great  agitations,  and  ripe  for  a  revolt.  Galba,  there- 
fore, was  apprehensive  that  he  would  liften  to  thefe  who 
offered  him  the  imperial  purple.  -  Indeed,  there  was  not  an 
officer  of  greater  name  or  reputation  than  Virginius,  nor 
one  who  had  more  weight  in  the  affairs  of-thofe  times  ; 
for  he  had  delivered  the  empire  both  from  tyranny  and 
from  a  Gallic  war.  He  abode,  however,  by  his  firft  refb- 
lution,  and  referved  the  appointment  of  emperor  for  the 
fenate.  After  Nero's  death  was  certainly  known,  the 
troops  again  preffed  hard  upon  Virginius,  and  one  of  the 
tribunes  drew  his  fword  in  the  pavilion,  and  bade  him 
receive  either  fovereign  power  or  the  fteel ;  but  the  menace* 
■had  no  effect.  At  lali,  after  Fabius  Valens,  who  com. 
manded  one  legion,  had  taken  the  oadi  of  fidelity  to 
Galba,  and  letters  arrived  from  Rome  with  an  account  of 
the  ienate's  decree,  he  perfuaded  his  army,  though  with 
great  difficulty*  to  acknowledge  Galba.  The  new  empe*. 
Vol.  V.  K  k     '  v    _ 
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rcr  haying  fent  Flaccus  Hordecnius  as  his  fucccffor,  he 
received  him  in  that  quality,  and  delivered  up  his  forces 
to  him.  He  then  went  to  meet  Galba,  who  was  on  his 
journey  to  Rome,  and  attended  him  thither,  without  find- 
ing any  marks  either  of  his  favor  or  refentment.  The 
reafon  of  this  was,  that  Gaiba,  on  the  one  hand,  confid- 
ered  him  in  too  refpeclable  a  light  to  offer  him  any  in- 
jury ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  emperor's  friends,  par- 
ticularly Titus  Vinius,  were  jealous  of  the  progrefs  he 
might  make  in  his  favor,  .But  that  officer  was  not  aware, 
that,  while  he  was  preventing  his  promotion,  he  was  co- 
operating withrr.s  good  genius,  in  withdrawing  him  from 
the  wars  and  calamities  in  which  other  generals  were  en- 
gaged, and  bringing  him  to  a  life  of  tranquillit)  full  of 
day?  and  peace. 

The  ambaiTadors  which  the  fenate  fent   to  Galba,  met 
him  at  Narbon,  a  city   of  Gaul.     There  they  made   their 
compliments,  and  advifed  him  to  fhow  himfelf  as  foon  as 
poffible  to  the  people  of  Rome,  who  were  very  defirous  to 
fee  him,     He  gave  them  a  kind  reception,  and  entertained 
them  in  an  agreeable  manner.     But  though   Nymphid;us 
had  fent  him  rich  veflels,  and  other   furniture   fuitabie  to 
a  great  prince,  which  he  had  taken  out  of  Nero's  palace, 
he  made  ufe  of  none  of  "it  ;  every  thing  was  ferved  up   in 
dimes  of  his  own.     This  was  a  circumirancethat  did   him. 
honor,  for  it   mowed  him  a  man   of  fuperior  fentiments, 
and  entirely  above   vanity.     Titus  Vinius,  however,  foon 
endeavored   to   convince  him,  that   thefe  fuperior  fenti- 
raents,  this  modefty  and  fimplicity  of  manners,  betrayed 
an  ambition  for' popular  ,  pplaule,  which  real  greatnefs  of 
mind  difdains  ;*  by  which  argument  he   prevailed  with 
him  to  ufe  Nero's  riches,  and  (how  all  the  imperial  mag- 
nificence at  his  entertainments.     Thus  the  old  man  made 
it  appear  that  in  time  he  would  be  entirely  governed  by 
Vinius. 

No  man  had  a  greater  pa  {Hon  for  money  than  Vinius  ; 
nor  was  any  man  more   addicted  to   women.     While  he 

*  In  the  text  it  is  nai  yiuwornTX.  y.7.yct>.ny,  cfujoc^^^ctv  eunnwm 

As  it  is  difficult  to  make  ienieof  this,  Du  Soul  ingenioufly  propoles 

to  read  noa    AKOM'FOTHTA  METAAHN    «7r«4*erav  glvtw, 

which  would  be  in  English,  and  a  rujiicity  which  thinks itfetfunwor- 

of  any  thing  great.     We  may  be  willing  to  make  feverai  conjee- 

res  of  this  kind,  for  the  text,  in  this  life,  is  extremely  corrupt. 
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was  yet  very  young",  and  making  his  firft  campaign  under 
Calviiius  Sabinus,  he  brought  the  wife  of  his  general,  an 
abandoned  proftitute,  one  night  into  the  camp  in  a  foK- 
dier's  habit,  and  lay  with  her  in  that  part  of  it  which  the 
Romans  call  the  Principia.  For  this,  Caius  Caefar  put 
him  in  prifon  ;  but  he  was  releafed  upon  the  death  of  that 
prince.  Afterwards,  happening  to  flip  with  Claudius 
Caefar,  he  ftole  a  filverciip;  1  he  emperor  being  inform- 
ed of  it,  invited  him  the  following  evening,  but  ordered 
the  attendants  to  ferve  him  with  nothing  but  earthen 
veiTels.  This  moderation  of  the  emperer  feemed  to  fhoW 
that  the  theft  was  deferving  only  of  ridicule,  and  not  fe- 
rious  refentment  :  But  what  he  did  afterwards,  when  he 
had  Galba  and  his  revenues  at  command,  ferved  partly 
as  the  caufe,  and  partly  as  the  pretence,  for  many  events 
of  the  moil  tragical  kind. 

Nymphidius,  upon  the 'return  of  Gellianus,  whom  he 
had  fent  as  a  fpy  upon  Galba,  Was  informed  that  Corne- 
lius Laco  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  guards 
and  of  the  palace,  and  that  all  the  power  would  be  in  the 
hands  of  Vinius.  This  difrreiFed  him  exceedingly,  as  he 
had  no  opportunity  to  attend  the  emperor,  or  fpeak  to 
him  in  private  ;  for  his  intentions  were  fufpected,  and  all 
were  on  their  guard.  In  this  perplexity,  he  aiTembled 
the  officers  of  the  praetorian  cohorts,  and  told  them,  that 
*'  Galba  was  indeed  an  old  man  of  mild  and  moderate 
*(  fentiments  ;  but  that,  ihftead  of  ruing  his  own  judg- 
*'  ment,  he  was  entirely  direcled,  by  Vinius  and  Laco, 
€C  who  made  a  bad  ufe  of  their  power.  It  is  our  bufinefs, 
*'  therefore,"  continued  he,  "  before  they  infenfiblyeitab- 
*l  lifh  themfelves,  and  become  fole  mailers,  as  Tigel- 
**  linus  was,  to  fendambafTadors  to  the  emperor  in  the 
"  name  of  all  the  troops,  and  reprefent  to  him,  that  if  he 
*'- removes  thofe  two  counfellors  from  his  perfon,  he  will 
"  find  a  much  more  agreeable  reception  amongft  the  Ro- 
"  mans."  Nymphidius  perceiving  that  his  officers  did 
not  approve  the  propdfal,  but  thought  it  abfurd  and  pre- 
pofterous  to  dictate  the  choice  of  ■  friends  to  an  emperor 
of  his  age,  as  they  might  have  done  to  a  boy  who  now 
firfr.  tafted  power,  he  adopted  another  fcheme.  In  hopes 
of  intimidating  Galba,  he  pretended  fometimes  in  his 
letters,  that  there  were  difcontents,  and  dangers  of  an  in- 
surrection in  Rome  ;  fometimes,  that  Clodius  Macer  had 
Uid.  an  embargo  in  Africa  on  the  cornfhips.     One  while 
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he  faid,  the  German  legions  were  in  motion,  and  another 
while,  that  there  was  the  fame  rebellious  difpofiticn 
amongfl  thole  in  Syria  and  Judea.  But  as  Galba  did 
not  give  much  attention  or  eredit  to  his  advices,  he  re- 
folved  to  ufurp  the  imperial  title  himfelf  before  he  arriv- 
ed ;  though  Clodius  Celfus,  the  Antiochian,  a  fenfible  man, 
and  one  of  his  beft  friends,  did  all  in  his  power  to  difTuade 
him  ,*  and  told  him  plainly,  he  did  not  believe  there 
was  one  family  in  Rome  that  would  give  him  the  title  of 
Caefar.  Many  others,  however,  made  a  jeft  of  Galba; 
and  Mithridates  of  Pontus,  in  particular,  making  merry 
with  his  bald  head  and  wrinkled  face,  faid,  "  The  Ro- 
<c  mans  think  him  iomething  extraordinary  while  he  is  at 
*'  a  diftance,  but  as  foon  as  he  arrives,  they  will  con- 
*'  /ider  it  a  difgrace  to  the  times  to  have  ever  called  him 
"  Ccefar." 

It  was  refolved,  therefore,  that  Nymphidius  mould  be 
conducted  tG  the  camp  at  midnight,  and  proclaimed  em- 
peror. But  Antonius  Honoratus,  the  firfr  tribune,  af- 
fembled  in  the  evening-  the  troops  under  his  command,  and 
blamed  both  himfelf  and  them,  for  changing  fo  often  in  io. 
fhorr  a  time,  not  in  pursuance  of  the  dictates  of  reafon,  or  . 
for  making  a  better  choice,  butbecaufe  fome  demon  pufh- 
ed  them  on  from  one  treafon  to  another.  "  The  crimes  of 
**  Nero,  indeed, s>  fa;d  he,  "  may  juftify  our  firft.  mea- 
%l  fures.  But  has  Galba  murdered  his  own  mother,  or  his 
*'  wife  ?  Or  has  he  made  you  a/hamed  of  your  emperor 
€i  by  appearing  as  a  fiddler  or  an  actor  on  a  flage  ?  Yet 
*'  not  even  tliefe  things  brought  us  to  abandon  Nero  ;  but 
"  Nymphidius  firft  perfuaded  us  that  he  had  abandoned 
il  us,  and  was  fled  into  Egypt.  Shall  we  then  facrifice 
"  Galba  after  Nero;  and  when  we  have  deftroyed  the 
€t  relation  of  Livia,  as  well  as  the  fon  of  Agrippina,  kt 
*(  the  fon  of  Nymphrdia  on  the  imperial  throne  ?  Or  ra- 
*c  ther,  after  having  taken  vengeance  on  adeteftable  tyrant 
66  in  Nero,  fhall  we  not  mow  ourfelves  good  and  faithful 
«'  guards  to  Galba  ?" 

Upon  this  fpeech  of  the  tribune,  all  his  men  acceded 
to  the  propofal.  They  applied  alfo  to  their  fellow  fol- 
diers,  and  prevailed  upon  mod  of  them  to  return  to  their 
allegiance.  At  the  fame  time  a  loud  fhout  was  heard  in 
the  camp  ;  and  Nymphidius  either  believing  (which  is 
the  account  that  fome  give  us)  that  the  troops  were  call- 
ing him  in- order  to  proclaim  him  emperor,  or  elfe  hafleiv*. 
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ing  to  appcafe  the  infurrection,  and  fix  fuch  as  he  found 
wavering,  went  with  lights  to  the  camp  ;  having  in  his 
hand  a  fpeech  compofed  for  him  by  Cingonius  VarrO, 
which  he  had  committed  to  memory,  in  order  to  pronounce 
it  to  rhe  army.  But  feeing  the  gates  (hut,  and  a  number 
of  men  in  arms  upon  the  wal),  his  confidence  abated. 
However,  advancing  nearer,  he  afked  them,  "  What  they 
**  intended  to  do,  and  by  whofe  command  they  were  under 
u  arms  ?"  They  anfwered,  one  and  all,  "  That  they  ac- 
u  knowledgedno  other  emperor  but  Galba."  Then  pre- 
tending to  enter  into  their  opinion, *-he  applauded,  their  fi- 
delity, and  ordered  thofe  that  accompanied  him  to  follow 
his  example.  The  guard  opening  the  gate,  and  fuffering 
him  to  enter  with  a  few  of  hrs  people,  a  javelin  was  thrown 
at  him,  which  Septimius,  who  went  before,  received  upon 
his  fhield.  But,  others,  drawing  their  fwords,  he  fled, 
and  was  purfued  into  afoldier's  hur,where  they  defpatched 
him.  His  body  was  dragged  to  the  middle  of  the  camp, 
where  they  enciofed  it  with  pales,  and  expofed  it  to  public 
view  the  next  day. 

Nymphidius  being  thus  taken  eff,  Galba  was  no  fooner 
informed  of  it,  than  he  ordered  fuch  of  his  accomplices 
as  had  not  already  defpatched  themfeives,  to  be  put  to 
death.  Amongft  thefe  was  Cingonius  who  competed  the 
oration,  and  Mithrjdates  of  Pontus.  In  this  the  emperor 
did  not  proceed  according  to  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of 
the  Romans  ;  nor  was  it  indeed  a  popular  meafure  to 
inflict  capital  punifhment  upon  perfons  of  eminence, 
without  any  form  of  trial,  though  they  might  deferve 
death.  For  the  Romans,  deceived,  as  it  ufually  happens, 
by  the  firft  reports,  now  expected  another  kind  of  govern- 
ment. But  what  afflicted  them  motr,  was,  the  order  he 
fent  for  the  execution  of  Petronius  Turpilianus,  a  man  of 
confular  dignity,  merely  becaufe  he  had  been  faithful, 
to  Nero.  There  was  feme  pretence  for  taking  off  Macer 
m  Africa,  by  means  of  Trebonianus,  and  Fonteius  in 
Germany  by  Valens,  foecaufe  they  were  inarms,  and  had 
forces  that  he  might  be  afraid  of.  But  there  was  no  rea= 
ion  why  Turpillanus,  a  defenceless  old  man,  mould  not  * 
.have  a  hearing,  at  leaft  under  a  prince  who  mould  have 
preferved  in  his  actions  the  moderation  he  fo  much  af- 
fected. Such  complaints  there  were  againft  Galba  on  thu 
fubject. 

.5  k  k  a  ■ 
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When  he  was  about  five  and  twenty  furlongs  from  the 
city,  he  found  the  way  ftopt  by  a  diforderly  parcel  of  fea- 
rnen,  who  gathered  about  him  on  all  fides.*  Thefe  were 
perfbns  whom  Nero  had  formed  into  a  legion,  that  they 
might  acl:  as  foldiers.  They  now  met  him  on  the  roai 
to  have  their  eftabliihment  confirmed,  and  crowded  the 
emperor  fo  much,  that  he  could  neither  be  feen  nor  heard 
by  thofe  who  came  to  wait  on  him  ;  for  they  infifted,  in  a 
clamorous  manner,  on  having  legionary  colors  and  quar- 
ters afligned  them.  Galba  put  them  off  to  another  time  ; 
but  they  confidered  that  as  a  denial  ;  and  fome  of  them 
even  drew  their  f words  ;  upon  which  he  ordered  the  caval- 
ry to  fall  upon  tliem. '  They  made  no  refinance,  but  fled 
with  the  utmoft  precipitation,  and  many  of  them  were 
killed  in  their  flight.  It  was  confidered  as  an  inaufpicious 
circumflance  for  Galba  to  enter  the  city  arnidft  fo  much 
blood  and  daughter'.  And  thofe  who  de foiled  him  before 
as  weak  and  inactive  through  age,  now  looked  upon  him 
as  an  object  of  fear  and  horror. 

Befides,  while  he  endeavored  to  reform  the  extrava- 
gance and  profufion  With  which  money  u fed  to  be  given 
away  by  Nero,  he  miffed  the  mark  of  propriety.  When 
Canus,  a  celebrated  performer  on  the  flute,  played  to  him 
one  evening  at  court,  after  exprefling  the  highefl  fatis- 
factionat  the  excellence  of  his  mufic,  he  ordered  his  purfe 
to  be  brought,  and  taking  out  a  few  pieces  of  gold,i* 
gave  them  to  Canus,  telling  him  at  the  fame  time,  that 
this  was  a  gratuity  out  of  his  own,  not  the  public  money. 
As  for  the  money  which  Nero  had  given  to  perfons  that 
pleafed  him  on  the  ftage,  or  in  the  Palaftra,  he  infifted. 
with  great  rigor  that  it  mould  be  all  returned,  except  a 
tenth  part.  And  as  perfons  of  fuch  dilfolute  lives,  who 
mind  nothing  but  a  provifion  for  the  day,  could  produce 
very  little,  he  caufed  inquiry  to  be  made  for  all  who  had 
bought  any  thing  of  them,  or  received  prefents,  and  ob- 
liged them  to  refund,      This  aifair  extending  to   great 

"*  Dio  Camus  tells  us  (lib.  lxiv,)  that  feven  thoufand  of  the  dif- 
srmed  multitude  were  cut  to  pieces  on  the  fpot :  and  others  were 
committed  to  prilon,  where  they  lay  till  the  death  of  Galba. 

f  Suetonius  fays,  Galba  gave  him  five  denarii.  But  at  that  time 
there  were  denarii  of  gold.  That  write*  adds,  that  when  his  table, 
upon  any  extraordinary  occafion,  was  more  fplendidiy  fervedthan, 
ufual,  he  could' not  forbear  fighing,  and  exprefllng  his  diilatisfao 
lion  in  a  manner  inc.onfifteat  with  common  decency* 
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numbers  of  people,  and  feeming  to  have  no  end,  it  re- 
flected difgrace  upon  the  emperor,  and  brought  the  pub- 
lic envy  and  hatred  on  Vinius,  becaufe  he  made  the  em- 
peror fordid  and  mean  to  others,  while  he  pillaged  thfc 
treamry  himfelf  in  the  moll  infatiable  maimer,  and  took 
and  fold  whatever  he  thought  proper. 
In  fliort,  as.i  eiiod  lays, 

Spare  not^he  full  cafk,  nor,  when  mallow  ftreams 
Declare  the  bottom  near,  withdraw  your  hand. 

So  Vinius  feeing  Galba  old  and  infirm,  drank  freely  of  the 
favors  of  fortune,  as  only  beginning,  and  yet,  at  the  fame 
time,  drawing  to  an  end.* 

But  the  aged  emperor  was  greatly  injured  by  Vinius, 
not  only  through  his  neglect  or  m.ifap  plication  of  things 
committed  to  his  truft,  but  by  his  condemning  or  defeat- 
ing the  mod  faluatary  intentions  of  his  maMer.  This  was 
the  cafe -with  refpect.  to  puni  filing  Nero's  mini fters.  Some 
bad  ones,  it  is  true,  were  put  to  death,  amongft  whom 
were  Elius,  Polyclems,  Petinus,  and  Patrobius.  The 
people  exprefTed  their  joy  by  loud  plaudits,  when  thefe 
were  led  through  the  ferum  to  the  place  of  execution,  anct 
called  it  a  glorious  and  holy  proceffion..  But  both  gods 
and  men,  they  faid,  demanded  thepunifhment  of  Tigelli- 
rius,*  who  fuggefled  the  very  worfl  meaiures,  and  taught 
Nero  all  his  tyranny.  That  'worthy  minifter,  however, 
had  fecured  himfelf  by  great  prefents  to  Vinius,  whicll 
were  only  earnefts  of  ftill  greater.  Turpilianus,  though 
obnoxious  only  becaufe  he  had  hot  betrayed  or  hated  his 
matter,  on  account  of  his  bad  qualities,  and  though  guilty 
of  no  remarkable  crime,  was,  -notwithftanding,  put  to 
death  ;  while  the  man  who  had  made  Nero  unfit  to  live, 
and,  after  he  had  made  him  fuch,  deferted  and  betrayed 
him,  lived  and  fLourifhed  ;  a  proof  that  there  was  nothing 
wrhich  Vinius  would  not  fell,  and  that  no  man  had  reafon 
to  defpair  who  had  money.  For  there  was  no  fight  which 
the  people  of  Rome  fo  paiTionately  longed  for,  as  that  of 
Tigellinus  carried  to  execution  ;  and  in  the  theatre  and 

*  Thus,  in  the  court  of  Galba  appeared  all  the  extortions  of  Ne- 
ro's reign:  They  were  equally  grievous  (lays  Tacitus)  but  not 
equally  excufed,  in  a 'prince  of  Galba's  years  -arid  experience.  Ha 
had  himfelf  the  greateft  integrity  of  heart ;  but  as  the  rapacity  and 
other  exceffes  of  his  roiniilers  were  imputed  to  him,  he  was  no  lefo 
hated  than  if  he  had  committed  diem  himfelf, 
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the  circus  they  continually  demanded  it,  till  at  laft  the 
emperor  checked  them  by  an  edict,  importing  that  li- 
gellimis  was  in  a  deep  confutnption,  which  would  deftroy 
him  ere  long,  and  that  their  fovereign  entreated  them  nos 
to  turn  his  government  into  a  tyranny  by  needlefs  acts  olf 
fever  ity. 

The  people  were  highly  difpleafed  ;  but  the  mifcreants 
only  laughed  at  them.  Tigellinus  offered  facrihce  in  ac- 
knowledgment to  the  gods  for  his  recovery,  and  provided 
a  great  entertainment ;  and  Vinius  rofe  from  the  emperor's 
table  to  go  and  caroufe  with  TigeHinus,  accompanied  by 
his  daughter,  who  was  a  widow.  Tigellinus  drank  to  her, 
and  faid,  "  I  will  make  this  cup  worth  two  hundred  and 
"  fifty  ihou&n'l*  drachmas  to  you."  At  the  fame  time  he 
ordered  his  chief  rniftrefs  to  take  off  her  own  necklace  and 
gave  it  her.  This  was  laid  to  be  worth  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thoufand  more. 

From  this  time  the  moft  moderate  of  Galba's  pro- 
ceedings were  mifreprefeated.*  For  inftance,  his  lenity 
to  the  Gauls,  who  had  confpired  with  Vindex,  did  not 
cfcape  cenfure.  For  it  was  believed  that  they  had  not 
gained  a  remiffron  of  tribute  and  the  freedom  of  Rome 
from  the  emperor's  indulgence,  but  that  they  purchafed 
them  of  Vinius.  Hence  the  people  had  a  general  averiion 
to  Galba's  adtnihift ration.  As  for  the  fokhers,  though, 
they  did  not  receive  what  had  been  promifed  them,  they 
let  it  pafs,  hoping,  that,  if  they  had  not  that  gratuity, 
they  mould  cerrainly  have  as  much  as  Nero  had  given 
them.  But  when  they  began  to  murmur,  and  their  com- 
plaints were  brought  to  Galba,  he  faid,  what  well  became 
a  great  prince,  "  That  it  was  his  cuiiom  to  chOofe,  not 
"-to  buy  his  -foldlers."  This  faying,  however,,  being 
reported  to  the  troops,  filled  them  with  the  moft  deadly' 
and  irreconcileable  hatred  to  Galba.  For  it  feemed  tor 
them  that  he  not  only  wanted  to  deprive  them  of  the  gra- 
tuity himfelf,  but  to  fet  a  precedent  for  future  empe- 
rors. 

*  Though  the  reft  of  Galba's  conduct  was  not  b'isme!efs,yet  (ac- 
cording to  Suetonius  and  Zonaras)  he  kept  the  foidiers  to  their  du- 
ty ;  he  punifhed  with  the -utmoft  ieverity   thoie  who,  by  their  falie* 
accusations  had  oceafioned  the  death  of  innocent  pcrfons  ;  he  de— ■ 
livered  up  to  punifhment  fuch  (laves  as  had  borne  witneis   againfti 
th:ir  mailers  ;  and  he  recalled  thoie  who  had  been  banifhed  by  N&i 
m  under  pretence  of  tteafoa. 
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The  difaflfection  to  the  government  that  prevailed  ir* 
Rome  was  as  yet  kept  fecret  in  foine  meafure,  partly  be- 
caufe  fome  remaining  reverence  for  the  preience  of  the; 
emperor  prevented  the  flame  of  fedition  from  breaking* 
out,  and  partly  for  want  of  an  open  occafion  to  attempt  a 
change.  But  the  troops  which  had  ferved  under  Virginius^ 
and  were  now  commanded  by  Fiaccus  in  Germany,  think- 
ing they  deferved  great  things  for  the  battle  which  they 
fought  with  Vindex,  and  finding  that  they  obtained  no- 
thing, began  to  behave  in  a  very  refraclory  manner,  an$ 
could  hot  be  appeafed  by,  their  officers.  Their  general 
bimfelf  they  utterly  defpifed,  as  v.7 ell  on  account  of  his  in- 
activity (for  he  had  the  gout  in  a' violent  manner)  as  his 
want  of  experience  in  military  affairs.  One  day,  at  fome 
public  games  when  the  tribunes  and  centurions,  according 
to  cuflom,  made  vows  for  the  happinefs  of  the  emperor, 
the  common  foldiers  murmured  ;  and  when  the  6ffi< 
repeated  their  good  withes,  they  anfwered,  "  If  he  is 
worthy." 

The  legions  that  were  under  the  command  of  Ti 
mis,  behayed  with  equaj  infolen.ee;  of  which  Galba's  a* 
gents  wrote  him  an  account,      He  was  no  five 

that  it  was  not  only  his  age,  but  his  want  of  children,  t'Lat 
brought  him  into  contempt  ;  and  therefore  he  formed  a 
defign  to  adopt  fome  young  man  of  noble  birth,  and  declare 
him  his  fuccefTor.  Marcus  Otho  was  of  a  family  by  no 
means  obfeure,  .  but,  at  the  fame  time,  lie  was  more  re- 
markable from  his  infancy  for  luxury  and  love  of  plea 
than  rhoft  of  the  Roman  youth.  And*,  as  Hojpaer  often 
calls  Paris,  the  bujband  of  the  beauteous  Helen,  became  he 
had  nothing  etfe  to  dHi  Otho  was  noted  in 

Rome  as  the  huiband  of  a.    This  he  lady  whom, 

Nero  j^U  in  love  with  while  me  was  wife  to  Crifpiiuis; 
but  retaining  as  yet  feme  refpect  for  his  own  wiie,  and 
feme  •  everence  for  his  moi  her*,  lie  p r.vateh  employed  Otho 
%b  folici t  her.     ForOtho's  had  recommended 

him  to  Nei  ierai  an<  n,  and  he  had  an  a~ 

rreeable  way  of  rallying  him  u  bat  he  called  his  av- 

arice and  fordid  manner  of  jivin 

are  told,  that  o:\€  day  when  Nero  was  perfuming 
himfelf  with  a  vei;y  rich  eflence,  he  fprinkled  a  little  of 
it  upon  Otho.     Otho  u  sror  the  day  follow- 

ing, when   fuddenly  gold   .  opened  on  all 

fides  of  the  apartment,  and  e_s  for  them 
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in  as  much  plenty  as  if  it  had  been  water.  He  applied  ?:>- 
Poppasa  according  to  Nero's  defire,  and-firfi:  feduced  her 
for  I.im,  with  the  flattering  idea  of  having  an  emperor  for 
her  lover  :  After  which  he  perfuaded  her  to  Ieaj/e  her  huf- 
band.  But  when  he  took  her  home  as  his  own  wife,  he 
was  not  fo  happy  in  having  her,  as  miserable  in  the  thought 
of  maring  her  with  another.  And  Poppaea  is  faid  not  to 
have  been  difpleafed  with  this  jeaioufy  ;  for,  it  feems,  fhc 
refufed  to  admit  Nero  when  Otho  was  abfent  ;  whether  it 
was  that  fne  iiudied  to  keep  Nero's  .  ;  from  cloying, 

or  whether  (as  feme  fay)  fife  did  not  chooie  to  receive  the 
emperor  as  a  hufband,  but,  in  her  wanton  way,  took 
more  pleafure  in  having  him  approach  her  as  a  ^aliant. 
Otho's  life,  therefore,  was  in  great  dai  ;  of 

that  marriage;  and  it  is  aftonifhing,  that  the  tnan  who 
could  facrifice  his.  wife  and  iliter  for  the  fake  of  Poppara, 
fhould  afterwards  ip-are  Otho. 

But  Oiho  had  a  friend  in  Seneca  ;  and  it  was  he  who 
perfuaded  Nero  to  fend  him  our  governor  of  Lufitania, 
upon  the  borders  of  the  ocean.  Otho  made  himfelf  agree- 
able to  the  inhabitants  by  Ills  lenity  ;  for  he  knew  that 
this  command  was  giren  him  only  as  a  more  honorable 
exile.*  Upon  Galea's  revolt,  he  was  the  firft  governor 
of  a  province  that  came  over  to  him,  and  he  carried  with 
him  all  the  gold  and  hlver  veiTels  he  had,  to  be  melted 
dowrn  and  coined  for  his  ufe.  lie  like*  ife  prefented  him 
with  fuch  of  his  fervac  new  beft  how  to  wait  upon 

an  emperor.     Ke   :  1  to  him,  indeed,  in  all  refpec^s 

with  great  fidelity  ;  and  it  appeared  from  the  fpecimen  he 
gavej  that  there   was   no   department  in  the  government 
for  which  he  had  not  talents.    He  accompanied  him  in  his 
whole  journey,  and  wls  many  days  in  the   fame  carriage, 
with  him  ;  during  all  which  time   he  loft  no   opportunity 
to  pay  his  court   to  Vinius,  either  by  ahlduities   or  pref- 
ents  ;  and  as  he   always  took  care  to  leave  him  the  firfL 
place,  he  was   feciire  by  his  means  of  having  the  fecond. 
Befides  that  there  was    nothing  invidious    in  this  ftation, 
he  recommended  himfelf  by  granting  his  favors  and  fer- 
vices  without  reward,  and  by  his    general   affability  and  ; 
poiitenefs.     He  took  moft  pleafure  in  ferving  the...  officers 

•  On  this  occafion  the  following  difllch  was  made  ; 

Cur  Otho  mentito  fit  quseritisexul  honore  • 
thxoris  xnschus  cseperat  e^fe  lii», 
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of  the  army,  and  obtained  governments  for  many  of  them, 
partly  by  applications  to  the  emperor,  and  partly  to  Vinius 
and  his  freed  men,  Icelus  and  Afiaticus,  for  theie  had  the 
chief  influence  at  court. 

Whenever  Galba  vifited  him,  he  complimented  the 
company  of  guards  that  was  upon  duty  with  a  piece  of 
gold  for  each  man  ;  thus  praclifing  upon  and  gaining  the 
foldiers,  while  he  feemed  only  to  be  doing  honor  to  their 
mailer.  When  Galba  was  deliberating  on  the  choice  of 
a  fucceflbr,  Vinius  propofed  Otho.  Nor -was  this  a  difin- 
terefted  overture,  for  Otho  had  promii'ed  to  marry  Vi- 
nius's  daughter,  after  Galba  had  adoped  him,  and  ap- 
pointed him  his  fucceflbr.  But  Galba  always  mewed  that 
he  preferred  the  good  of  the  public  to  any  private  confid- 
erations  ;  and  in  this  cafe  he  fought  not  for  the  man  who 
might  be  mo  ft  agreeable  to  himfelf,  but  one  who  pro- 
miled  to  be  the  greateft  bleiTmg  to  the  Romans.  Indeed 
it  can  hardly  be  iuppofed  that  he  would  have  appointed 
Otho  heir  even  to  his  private  patrimony,  when  he  knew 
how  expenfive  and  profufe  he  was,  and  that  he  was  loaded 
with  a  debt  of  five  millions  of  drachmas.  He  therefore 
gave  Vinius  a  patient  hearing,  without  returning  him  any 
anfwer,  and  put  off  the  affair  to  another  time.  However, 
as  he  declared  himfelf  conful,  and  chofe  Vinius  for  his  col- 
league, it  was  iuppofed  that  he  would  appoint  a  fucceifor 
at  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  and  the  foldiers  wiihed 
that  Otho  might  be  the  man. 

But*  while  Galba  delayed  the  appointment,  and  con- 
tinued deliberating,  the  army  mutinied  in  Germany. 
All  the  troops  thoughout  the  empire  hated  Galba,  be- 
caufe  they  had  not  received  the  promifed  donations,  but 
thofein  Germany  had  a  particular  apology  for  their  aver- 
fion.  They  alleged,  "  That  Virginius  Rufus,  their  gen- 
u  era),  had  been  removed  with  ignominy,  and  that  the 
itr  Gauls,  who  had  fought  againfi  them,  were  the  only 
si  people  that  were  rewarded  ;  whilff.  all  who  had  not 
"  joined  Vindex  were  punifhed,  and  Galba,  as  if  he  had 
"  obligations  to  none  but  him  for  the  imperial  diadem^ 
"  honored  his  memory  with  facrifices  and  public  liba- 
'"  tions." 

Such  ff  eeches  as  this  were  common  in  the  camp,  when 
the  calends  of  January  were  at  hand,  and  Flaccus  aflem- 
bled  the  foldiers,  that  they  might  cake  the  cuitomary  oath 
of  fealty  to  the  emperor.     But,   inflead  of  that,  they 
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overturned  and  broke  to  pieces  the  ftatues  of  Galba,  and 
liaving  taken  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  fenate  and  peo- 
ple of  Rome,  they  retired  to  their  tents.  Their  officers 
were  now  as  apprehennve  of  anarchy  as  rebellion,  and 
the  following  fpeech  is  faid  to  have  been  made  on  the  oc- 
cafion  :  "  What  are  we  doing,  my  fellow  foldiers  ?  We 
Ci  neither  appoint  another  emperor,  nor  keep  our  alle- 
€i  glance  to  the  prefent,  as  if  we  had  renounced  not  only 
*<  Galba,  but  every  other  foyereign,  and  all  manner  of 
€<  obedience.  It  is  true,  Hordeonius  Flaccus  is  no  more 
<(  than  the  fhadow  of  Galba.  Let  us  quit  him.  But  at 
gt  the  diftance  of  one  day's  march  only,  there  is  Vitellius, 
€i  who  commands  in"  the  lower  Germany,  whofe  father 
*c  was  cenfor,  and  thrice  conful,  and  in  a  manner  col* 
"  league  to  the  emperor  Claudius.  And  though  his  po- 
4i  vcrty  be  a  circumitance  for  which  fome  people  may 
*c  defpife  him,  it  is  a  flrong  proof  of  his  probity  and 
%t  greatnefs  of  mind.  Let  us  go  and  declare  him  emperor, 
cc  and  mow  the  world  that  we  knew  how  to  choofe  a  per- 
**  fon  for  that  high  dignity  better  than  the  Spaniards  and 
**  Lufitariians." 

Some  approved,  and  others  rejected  this  motion.  One 
of  the  flandard  bearers,  however,  marched  oif  privately 
and  carried  the  news  to  Vitellius  that  night.  He  found 
him  at  table,  for  he  was  giving  a* great  entertainment  to  his 
officers.  The  news  Icon  fpread  though  the  army,  and  Fa- 
foius  Valens,  who  commanded  one  of  the  legions,  went  next 
day  at  the  head  of  a  coniiderable  party  of  horfe,  and  fa- 
luted  Vitellius  emperor.  For  fome  days  before  he  leemed 
to  dread  the  weight  of  fovereign  power,  and  totally  to  de- 
cline it  ;  but  now  being  fortified  with  the  indulgences  of 
the  table,  to  which  he  had  fat  down  at  midday,  he  went 
but,  and  accepted  the  title  of  Germanicus,  which  the  army 
conferred  upon  him,  though  he  refilled  that  of  Caefar. 
Soon  after,  Flaccus's  troops  forgot  the  republican  oaths 
they  had  taken  to  the  fenate  and  people,  and  fvvore  alle- 
giance to  Vitellius.  Thus  Vitellius  was  proclaimed  em- 
peror in  Germany. 

As  foon  as  Galba  was  informed  o':\Yiq  infurrecYion  there 
he  refolved  without  further  delay,  to  proceed  to  the 
-adoption.  He  knew  fome  of  his  friends  were  for  Dola- 
belia,  and  a  ftill  greater  number  for  Otho  ;  but  without 
being  guided  by  the  judgment  of  either  party.  01  making 
the  leait  mention  of  his  defign,  he  fent  fuddenly  for  1 
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the  fon  of  CrafTus  and  Scribonia,  who  were  put  to  de?.lh 
by  Nero  ;  a  young  man  formed  by  nature  for  every  vir- 
tue, and  difiinguifhed  for  his  modefty  and  fobriety  of  man- 
ners. In  purfuance  of  his  intentions,  he  went  down  with 
him  to  the  camp,  to  give  him  the  title  of  C  35  far,  and  de- 
clare him  his  fucceifor.  But  he  was  no  fooner  out  of  his 
palace,  than  very  inaufpicious  prefages  appeared.  And 
in  the  camp,  when  he  delivered  a  fpeech  to  the  army, 
reading  fome  parts,  and  pronouncing  others,  from  mem- 
ory, the  many  claps  of  thunder  and  flames  of  lightning, 
the  violent  rain  that  fell,  and  the  darknefs  that  covered 
both  the  camp  and  the  city,  plainly  announced  that  the 
gods  did  not  admit  of  the  adoption,  and  that  the  iliue 
would  be  unfortunate.  The  countenances  of  the  foldiers, 
too,  were  black  and  lowering,  becaufe  there  was  no  dona- 
tion even  on  that  occafion.* 

As  to  Pifo,  ail  that  were  prefent  could  not  but  wonder, 
that,  fo  far  as  they  could  conjecture  from  his  voice  and 
look,  he  was  not  difconcerted  with  fo  great  an  honor, 
though  he  did  not  receive  it  without  fenfibility.f  On 
the  contrary,  in  Otho'.s  countenance  there  appeared  ftrong 
marks  of  refentment,  and  of  the  impatience  with  which 
he  bore  the  difappointment  of  his  hopes.  For  his  failing 
of  that  honor  which  he  had  been  thought  worthy  to 
afpire  to,  and  which  he  lately  believed  himfelf  very  near 
attaining,  feemed  a  proef  of  Galba^s  hatred  and  ill  in- 
tentions to  him.  He  was  not,  therefore,  without  ap- 
prehenfions  of  what  might  befal  him  afterwards  ;  and 
dreading  Galba,  execrating  Pifo,  and  full  of  indignation 
again  ft  Vinius,  he  retired  with  this  confufion  of  paifions 
in  his  heart.  But  the  Chaldaeans  and  other  diviners, 
whom  he  had  always  about  hirn,  would  not-fuffer  him  en- 
tirely to  give  up  his  hopes  or  abandon  his  defign.  In  par- 
ticular, he  relied  on  Ptolemy,  becaufe  he  had  formerly* 
predicted,  that  he  mould  not  fall  by  the  hand  of  Nero, 
but  furvive  him,  and  live  to  afcend  the  imperial  throne. 
For,  as  the  former  part  of  the  prophecy  proved  true,  he 
thought  he  had  no  reafon  to  defpair  of  the  latter.     None, 

*  Tacitus  tells  us,  that  a  little  exertion  of  liberality  would  have 
gained  the  army  ;  and  that  Galba  fuflered  by  an  unfeafonable  atten- 
tion to  the  purity  of  ancient  times. 

+  !>ee  an  excellent  fpeech  which  Tacitus  afcribes  to  Galba  on  this 
■'  occafion. 

Vol.V.  Li, 
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however,  exafperated  him  more  againft  Gaiba  than  throfe 
v;ho  condoled  with  him  in  private,  and  pretended  that  he 
Jiad  been  treated  with  great  ingratitude.  Beiides,  there 
was  a  number  of  people  that  had  flourifhed  under  Tigel- 
linus  and  Nymphidius,  and  now  lived  in  poverty  and  dif- 
grace,  who,  to  recommend  themfelves  to  Otho,  ex  pre  fled 
great  indignation  at  the  flight  he  had  fuffered,  and  urged 
him  to  revenge  it.  Amongft  thefe  were  Veturius,  who 
was  optiOf  or  centurion's  deputy,  and  Baibius,  who  was 
tefferariiis,  or  one  of  thofe  that  carry  the  word  from  the 
tribunes  to  the  centurions.*  Onomaitus,  one  of  Otho's 
freedmen,  joined  them,  and  went  from  troop  to  troop,  cor- 
rupting feme  with -money,  and  others  with  promiies.  In- 
deed, they  were  corrupt  enough  already,  and  wanted  only 
an  opportunity  to  put  their  defigns  in  execution.  If  they 
had  not  been  extremely  difafrected,  they  could  not  have 
been  prepared  fer  a  revolt  in  fo  fhort  a  fpace  of  time  as 
that  of  four  days,  which  was  all  that  palled  between  the 
adoption  and  the  affaffination  ;  for  Pifo  and  Gaiba  were 
both  flain  the  ilxth  day  after,  which  was  the  fifteenth  of 
January.  Early  in  the  morning  Gaiba  facrificed  in  the  pal- 
ace, in  prefence  of  his  friends.  Umbricius,  the  diviner,  no 
fooner  took  the  entrails  in  his  hands,  than  he  declared  not 
in  enigmatical  exprefiions,  but  plainly,  that  there  were  figns 
of  great  troubles,  and  of  treafon  that  threatened  immedi- 
ate danger  to  the  emperor.  Thus  Otho  was  alrnoft  delivered 
up  to  Gaiba  by  the  hand  of  the  gods ;  for  he  (rood  behind  the 
emperor,  liftening  with  great  attention  to  the  obfervations 
made  by  Umbricius.  Thefe  put  him  in  gi  eatconfufion,  and 
his  fears  were  diicovered  by  his  charge  of  color,  when  his 

*  The  way  of  fettlng  the  nightly  guard  was  by  a  teffcra^  or  tally, 
with  a  particular  inicrip'tion,  given  from  one  centurion  to  another 
.quite  through  the  anny,  till  it  came  again  to  the  tribune  who  firll 
delivered  it. 

The  text  in  this  place  is  corrupt.  Lipfius  rightly  obferves,that, 
inftead  of  h'.ayysbtov  and  tf*  GTrT'/ipfv,  we  fhouid  read  hayyebwt 
and  GiQZTVfvir.  Then  it  will  run  thus  :  cijco  yap  xmKhitai  ot 
Mccyyzt.uv  xxi  o^TTTVjecov  v7TV)pEenxq  TfAyv-Tr^.  But  even  then  Plu-  j 
tarch  will  not have  given  a  deicrip'.ion  of  the  principal  ofiices  o:  the 
opiio  and  the  tejferarms.  MeiTengers,  it  is  true,  they  were;  but  fpies 
only  occafionaky.  It  is  neceiTary,  however,  to  ti annate  the  tex* 
thus  amended,  ct  leait  in  a  note — Sq  they  an  called  who  perform  tks 
ojjku  ofmcjfcngers  and  fpies  % 
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jdman  Oiiomaftus  came  and  told  him  that  the  architects 
were  come,  and  waited  for  him  at  his  houfe.  This  was 
the  figrial  for  Otho's  meeting  the  foldiers.  He  pre- 
tended, therefore,  that  he  had  bought  an  old  houfe  which 
thefe  architects  were  to  examine,  and  going  down  by  what 
is  called  Tiberius's  palace,  went  to  that  part  of  the  forum 
where  ftands  the  gilded  pillar  which  terminates  all  the 
great  roads  in  Italy.*4 

The  foldiers  who  received  him,  and  fainted  him  empe- 
ror, are  laid  not  to  have  been  more  than  twentythree.  So 
that,  though  he  had  nothing  of  that  daftardly  fpirit  which 
the  delicacy  of  his  constitution,  and  the  effeminacy  of  his 
life,  feemed  to  declare;  but,  on  the  contrary, was  firm 
and  refolute  in  time  of  danger  ;  yet,  on  this  occaiion,  he 
was  intimidated,  and  wanted  to  retire.  But  the  foldiers 
would  not  fuffer  it,  They  furrounded  the  chairf  witli 
drawn  fwords,  and  inilfted  on  its  proceeding  to  the  camp.  , 
Mean  time  Oth )  defired  the  bearers  to  make  hafte,  often 
declaring  that  he  was  a  loft  man.  There  were  fome  who 
overheard  him,  and  they  rather  wondered  at  the  hardineis 
of  the  attempt  with  fo  fmall  a  party,  than  difcnrbed  them- 
felves  about  the  confequences.  As  he  was  carried  through 
the  forum,  about  the  fame  number  as  the  firft  joined  him> 
and  others  afterwards  by  three  or  four  at  a  time.  The 
whole  party  then  faluted  him  Caefar*  and  conducted  him 
to  the  camp,  flourifning  their  fwords  before  him.  Marti- 
alis,  the  tribune  who  kept  guard  that  day,  knowing  noth- 
ing (as  they  tell  us)  of  the, conspiracy,  was  furprifed  and 
terrified  at  fo  unexpected  a  fight,  and  fuffered  them  to 
enter.  When  Otho  was  within  the  camp,  he  met  with 
no  refinance,  for  the  confpirators  gathered  about  fuch  as 
were  ftrangers  to  the  defign,  and  made  it  their  bufinefs  to 
explain  it  to  them  ;  upon  which  they  joined  them  by  one 
or  two  at  a  time,  at  firft  out  of  fear,  and  afterwards  out  of 
choice. 

The  news  was  immediately  carried  to  Galba,  while  the 
diviner  yet  attended,  and  had  the  entrails  in  his  hands  ; 
fo  that  they  who  had  been  mo  ft  incredulous  in  matters 

*  This  pillar  was  fet-up  by  Auguflus  when  he  took  the  highways 
under  his  inlpe&ion,  and  had  the  diilances  of  places  from  Rome 
marked  upon  it.    ' 

i  Suetonius  fays,  he  got  into  a  woman's  fecUn,  in  order  to  be 
the  better  concealed, 
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of  divination,  asd  even  held  it  in  contempt  before,  were 
aftonifhed  at  the  divine  interpoiition  in  the  accompli fnment 
of  this  prefage.  People  of  all  forts  now  crowding  from 
the  forum  to  the  palace,  Vinius  and  Laco,  v/ith  fome  of 
the  emperor's  freedmen,  ft  cod  before  him  with  drawn 
fwords  to  defend  him.  Pifo  went  out  to  (peak  to  the  life- 
guards, and  Marias  Celfus,  a  man  of  great  courage  and 
honor,  was  fent  to  fecure  the  Illyrian  legion,  which  lay 
in  Vipfanius's  portico. 

GaLba  was  inclined  to  go  out  to  the  people.  Vinius 
endeavored  to  diftuade  him  from  it ;  but  Ceiius  and  Laco 
encouraged  him  to  "go,  and  expreffed  themielves'withfonie 
i'harpneis  againft  Vinius,  Mean  time  a  ftrong  report  pre- 
vailed that  Otho  was  (lain  in  the  camp  ;  foon  after  which, 
Julius  Atticus,  a  foldier  of  fome  note  amongit  the  guards, 
came  up,  and  crying;  he  was  the  man  that  had  killed 
Ccefar's  enemy,  made  his  way  through  the  crowd,  and 
fhowed  his  bloody  fword  to  Galba.  The  emperor  iixing 
his  eye  upon  him,- faid,  "  Who  gave  you  orders?"  He 
anfwered,   *(  ce,  and  the  oath  I  had  taken  ;" 

and  the  p  eir  approbation  in  loud  plau- 

dits.    Galba  ent   out  In  a  fedan  chair,  with  a  de- 

iign  to  facriflce  to  Jupiter,  and  fhow  hhnfelf  to  the  peo- 
ple. But  he  had  no  fooner  entered  the  forum,  than  the 
rumor  changed  like  the  wind,  and  news  met  him,  that 
Otho  was  mailer  of  the  camp.  On  this  occafion,  as  it  was 
natural  amongft  a  multitude  of  people,  fome  called  out  to 
him  to  advance,  and  fome  to  retire  ;  fome  to  take  cour- 
age, and  feme  to  be  cautious.  His  chair  was  toiled  back- 
ward and  forward,  as  in  a  temped-,  and  ready  to  be  over- 
fet,  when  there  appeared  firft  a  party  of  horfe,  and  then 
another  of  foot,  iiluing  from  the  Bafilica  of  Paulus,  and 
crying  out,  "  Away  v/ith  this  private  man  !"  Numbers 
were  then  running  about,  not  to  feparate  by  flight,  but 
to  poflefs  themf  elves  of  the  porticos  and  eminences  about 
the  forum,  as  it  were  to  enjoy  fome  public  fpeclacle.— 
Atiiius  Virgilio  beat  down  one  of  Galba's  ftatues,  which 
ferved  as  a  fignal  for  hoftilities,  and  they  attacked  the. 
chair  on  all  fides  with  javelins.  As  thofe  did  not 
defpatch  him,  they  advanced  fword  in  hand.  In  this 
time  of  trial  none  flood  up  in  his  defence  but  one  man, 
who,  indeed,  amongft  lb  many  millions,  was  the  only 
sue   that  did  honor   to  the  Roman  empire,     Tnis  wa& 
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Sempronius  Denfus,*  a  centurion,  who,  without  any  par- 
ticular obligations  to  Galba,  and  only  from  a  regard  to 
honor  and  the  law,  flood  forth  to  defend  the  chair.  Firfl 
of  all  he  lifted  up  the  vine  branch  with  which  the  centu- 
rions chaftife  fuch  as  deferve  ftripes,  and  then  called  out 
to  the  foldiers  who  were  prefling  on,  and  commanded  them 
to  fpare  the  emperor.  They  fell  upon  him  notwithstand- 
ing, and  he  -drew  his  fword  and  fought  a  long  time,  till 
he  received  a  ffroke  in  the  ham,  which  brought  him  to  the 
ground. 

The  chair  was  overturned  at  what  is  called  the  Curtian 
Lake,  and  Galba  tumbling  out  of  it,  they  ran  to  defpatch 
him.  At  the  fame  time  he  prefented  his  throat,  and  faid, 
"  Strike,  if  it  be  for  the  good  of  Rome."  He  received 
many  ftrokes  upon  his  arms  and  legs,  for  he  had  a  coat  of 
mail  upon  his  body.  According  to  moft  accounts,  it  was 
Qimurius,  a  fcldier  of  the  fifteenth  legion  that  defpatched 
him  ;  though  fome  fay  it  was  Terentius,  fome  Arcadius,f- 
and  others  Fabius  Fabulus.  They  add,  that  when  Fabius 
had  cut  ofrhis  head,  he  wrapt  it  up  in  the  fkirt  of  his  gar- 
ment, becaufe  it  was  fq  bald  that  he  could  take  no  hold  of 
it.  His  aflbciates,  however,  would  not  fuffer  him  to  con- 
ceal it,  but  infifted  that  'he  mould  let  the  world  fee  what 
an  exploit  he  had  performed-;  he  therefore  fixed  it  upon 
the  point  of  his  fpear,  and  fwinging  about  the  head  of  a 
venerable  old  man,  and  a  mild  prince,  who  was  both  Pon- 
tifex  Maxim  us.  and.  conful,  he  ran  on  (like  the  Bacchanals 
with  the  head  of  Pentheus)  brandifning  his  fpear  that  was 
dyed'with  the  blood  that  trickled  from  it. 

When  the  head  was  prefented  to  Otho,  he  cried  out, 
"  This  is  nothing,  my  fellow  foldiers  ;  fhow  me  the  head 
tc  of  Pifo.3'7  It  was  brought  not  long  after;  for  that 
young  prince  being  wounded,  and  purfuedby  one  Marcus, 
was  killed  by  him  at  the.  gates  of  the  temple  of  Vefta. 
Vinius  aifo  was  put  to  the  fword,  though  he  declared  him- 
felf  an  accomplice  in  the  -con fpi racy,  and  protefted  that 
it  was  againft  Otho's,  orders  that  he  fufTered.     However:, 

*  In  the  Greek  text  it  is  Indijirus  ;  but  that  text  (as  wc  obferved 
before)  in  the  life  of  Galba.  is  extremely  corrupt,  We  have  therefore 
given  Denfus  from  Tacitus  ;  as  Virgiiio,  inftead  of  Sercclio,  above. 

+  In  Tacitus,  Lecanius,  .That  Kiftorian  makes  no  mention .  u£ 
Fabius. 
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they  cut  off  his  head,  and  that  of  Laco,  and  carrying  them 
to  Otho,  demanded  their  reward  :  For,  as  Archilochus 
fays  : 

We  bring  feven  warriors  only  to  your  tent, 
Yet  thoufands  of  us  kill'd  them. 

So  in  this  cafe  many  who  had  no  mare  in  the  action,  bathed 
their  hands  and  fwords  in  the  blood,  and  mowing  them  to 
Otho,  petitioned  for  their  reward.  It  appeared  afterwards 
from  the  petitions  given  in,  that  the  number  of  them  was 
a  hundred  and  twenty;  and  Viteliius  having  fearched  them 
cut,  put  them  all  to  death.  Marius  Celfus  alfo  coming  to 
the  camp,  many  accufed  him  of  having  exhorted  the  fol- 
diers  to  fiand  by  Galba,  and  the.  bulk  of  the  army  infifted 
that  he  mould  fuifer.  But  Otho  being  defirous  to  fave 
him,  and  yet  afraid  of  contradicting  them,  told  them, 
*<  He  did  not  choofe  to  have  hirn  executed  fo  foon,  be- 
*'  caufe  he  had  feveral  important  queftions  to  put  to  him." 
He  ordered  him,  therefore  to  be  kept  in  chains,  and  de- 
livered him  to  perfons  in  whom  he  could  bed  confide. 

The  fenate  was  immediately  affembled  j  and  as  if  they 
were  become  different  men,  or  had  other  gods  to  fwear 
by,  they  took  the  oath  to  Otho,  which  he  had  before  taken 
to  Galba,  but  had  not  kept ;  and  they  gave  him  the  titles 
of  Csefar  and  Auguftus,  while  the  bodies  of  thofe  that 
had  been  beheaded  lay  in  their  coniular  robes  in  the 
forum.  As  for  the  heads,  the  foldiers,  after  they  had  no 
farther  ufe  for  them,  fold  that  of  Vinius  to  his  daughter 
for  twro  thoufand  five  hundred  drachmas.  Pirn's  was  given 
to  his  wrife  Verania,  at  her  requeft  \*  and  Galba's  to  the 
fervants  of  Patrobius  and  Viteliius, f  vvho,  after  they  had 
treated  it  with  the  utmoft  infolence  and  outrage,  threw  it 
into  a.  place  called  SeJlertinm^X  where  the  bodies  of  thofe 
are  cart  that  are  put  to  death  by  the  emperors.  Galba's 
corpfe  was  carried  away  by  Keividius  Prifcus,  with  Otho's 
permiilion,  and  buried  in  the  night  by  his  freedman  Ar« 
gius. 

*  Tacitus,  (lib.  i.)fays.  :he  purchafed  it. 

+  Galba  had  put  Patrobius  to  death  ;  but  we  know  not  why  the 
Servants  of  Viteliius  mould  defi re  to  treat  Galba's  remains  with  any 
indignity. 

J  Lipfius  lays,  it  was  fo  called  quafi  JemiUrtium,  as  being  tw©. 
:miles  and  a  half  from,  the  city. 
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Such  is  the  hiftory  of  Galba  ;  a  man,  who,  in  the  points 
of  family  and  fortune,  diftinclly  confidered,  was  exceeded 
by  few  of  the  Romans,  and  who,  in  the  union  of  both 
was  fu  peri  or  to  all.  He  had  lived,  too,  in  great  honor, 
and  with  the  beft  reputation,  under  five  emperors  ;  and  it 
was  rather  by  his  character  than  by  force  of  arms  that  he 
depofed  Nero.  As  to  the  reft  who  to  of  pi  red  againft  the 
tyrant,  foine  of- them  were  thought  unworthy  of  the  im- 
perial diadem,  by  the  people,  and  others  thought  them- 
felves  unworthy.  But  Galba  was  invited  to  accept  it,  and 
only  followed  the  fenfe  of  thofe  who  called  him  to  that 
high  dignity..  Nay,  when  he  gave  the  fanclion  of  his 
name  to  Vindex,  that  which  before  was  called  rebellion, 
was  confidered  only  as  a  civil  war,  becaufe  a  man  of 
princely  talents  was  then  at  the  head  of  it.  So  that  he  did 
not  fo  much  want  the  empire,  as  the  empire  wanted  him  ; 
and  with  thefe  principles  he  attempted  to  govern  a  people 
corrupted  by  Tigellinus  and  Nymphidius,  as  Scipio,  Fa- 
bricius,  and  Camillus,  governed  the  Romans  of  their 
times.  Notwithstanding  his  great  age,  he  mowed  him- 
felf  a  chief  worthy  of. ancient  Rome  through  all  the  mil- 
itary department.  But,  in  the  civil  adminiftration,  he 
delivered  himfelf  up  to' Viaius,  to  Laco,  and  to  his  enfram- 
chifed  flaves,  who  fold  every  thing,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  Nero  had  left  all  to  his  infatiabie  vermine.  The  confe- 
quence  of  this  was,  that  no  man  regretted  him  as  an  em- 
peror, though  almoft  all  were  moved  with  pity  at  his  mif~ 
arable  fate. 
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J.  HE  new  emperor  went  early  in  the  morning  to  the 
capitol,  and  facriftced  ;  after  which  he  ordered  Marin  s- 
Celfus  to  be  brought  before  him.  He  received  that,  officer 
with  great  marks  of  his  regard,  and  defired  him  rather 
to  forget  the  caufe  of  his  confinement,  than  to  remember 
his  releafe.  Celfus  neither  mewed  any  meannefs  in  his 
acknowledgments,  nor  any  want  of  gratitude.  He  faid^. 
6<  The.  very  charge  brought  again  ft  him,  bore  witnefs  te* 
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"'his  character ;  fince  he  was  accufed  only  of  having1 
"  been  faithful  to  Galba,  from  whom  he  had  never  re- 
"  ceived  any  perfonaloh  ligations."  All  who  were  pref* 
ent  at  the  audience  admired  both  the  emperor  andCelfus, 
and  the  foldiers  in  particular  freftified  their  approbation.* 
Otho  made  a  mild  and  gracious  fpeech  to  the  fenate.-  The 
remaining  time  of  his  confulfhip  he  divided  with  Vergin- 
ius  Rufus,  and  he  left  thofe  who  had  been  appointed  to 
that  dignity  by  Nero  and  Galba  to  enjoy  it  in  their  courfe. 
Such  as  were  refpectable  for  their  age  and  character,  he 
promoted  to  the  priefthood  ;  and  to  thofe  fenators  who 
had  been  banifhed  by  Nero,  and  recalled  by  Galba,  he 
reftored  all  their  gpods*  and  eftates  that  he  found  unfold. 
So  that  the  firft  and  beft  of  the  citizens,  who  had  before 
not  confidered  him  as  a  man,  but  dreaded  him  as  a  fury  or 
destroying  demon  that  had  fuddenly  feezed  the  feat  of  gov- 
ernment, now  entertained  more  pleafing  hopes  from  fo 
promifmg  a  beginning. 

But  nothmg  gave  the  people  in  general  fo  high  a 
pleafure,f  or  contributed  fomuch  to  gain  him  their  affec- 
tions, as  his  punifliing  Tigellinus.  It  is  true  he  had 
long  fuffered  under  tfie  fear  of  punifhment,  which  the 
Romans  demanded  as  a  public  debt,  and  under  a  compli- 
cation of  incurable  diitempers.  Thefe,  together  with 
his  infamous  connections  with  the  worn:  of  proftitutes,  in- 
to which  his  paflions  drew,  him,  though  aim  oft  in  the  arms 
of  dearh,  were  confidered  by  the  thinking  part  of  man- 
kind as  the  great-eft  of  pumfnments,  andworfe  than  many 
deaths.  Yet  it  was  a  pain  to  the  common  people,  th&t 
he  fhould  fee  the  light  of  the  fun,  after  fo  many  excelkri 
men  had  been  deprived  of  it  through  his  means.  He  wf.s 
then  at  his  counrry  houfe  near  SinueiTa,  and  had  vef:>":3 
at  anchor,  ready  to  carry  him  en  cccafion  to  fome  diftant 
country.     Otho  fent  to  him  there  ;  and  he  firfi:  attempted 

*  Otho  exempted  the  foldiers  from  the  fees  which  they  had  paid 
the  centurions  for  furloughs  and  other  immunities  ;  but  at  the  iame 
time  prom; led  to  fatisfy  the  ceiiturkms.  en  all  reasonable  occ 
out  of  his  own  revenue.  In  confequence  of  thefe  furloughs  the 
fourth  part  of  a  legion  wasoftea  ablent.  and  the  troops  became  diily 
more  and  more  corrupted. 

+  In  the  dole  of  the  day  on  which  he  was  inaugurated,  he  put 
iaco  sum  Iccluc  to  deellu. 
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(O  bribe  the  mefTenger  with  large  fums  to  fuffer  him  to  ef- 
cape.      When  he  found  that  did  not  take  effect,  he  gave 
him  the  money  notwithftanding  ;  and  defining  only  to  be  * 
indulged  a  few  moments  till  lie   had  fhaved  himfelf,   he 
took  the  razor  and  cut  his  own  throat. 

Befides  this  juir  fatisfaclion  that  Otho  gave  the  people, 
it  was  a  mod  agreeable  circumflance  thar  he  remembered 
none  of  his  private  quarrels.  To  gratify  the  populace,  he 
furrered  them  alio  at  firft  to  give  him  in  the  theatres  the 
name  of -Nero,  and  he  made  no  oppofition  to  thofe  who 
erected  publicly  the  fiat  lies  of  that  emperor.  Nay,  Clau- 
dius* Ruftis  tells  us,  that  in  the  letters  with  which  the 
couriers  were  fent  to  Spain,  he  joined  the  name  of  Nero 
to  that  of  Otho.  But  perceiving  that  the  nobility  were 
offended,  he  made  nfe  of  it  no  more. 

After  his  government  was  thus  eflablifhed,  the  praetorian 
cohorts  gave  him  no  frnall  trouble,  by  exhorting  him  to 
beware  of  many  perfons  of  rank,  and  to  forbid  them  the 
court  ;  whether  it  was  that  their  affection  made  them 
really  apprehenf-ve  for  him,  or  whether  it  was  only  a  co- 
lor for  raifmg  commotions  and  wars.  One  day  the  em- 
peror himfelf  had  fent  CrLfpinus  orders  to  bring  the  fev-. 
enteenth  cohort  from  Oft:  a,  and  in  order  to  do  it  without 
interruption,  that  officer  began  to  prepare  for  it  as  foon 
as  it  grew  dark,  and  to  pack  up  the  arms  in  waggons. 
Upon  which,  fome  of  the  mofh  turbulent  cried  out,  that 
Crifpinus  was  come  with  no  good  intention,  that  the  fen- 
ate  had  .fome- defi'gn  again  ft  the  government,  and  that  the 
arms  he  was  going  to  carry,  were  to  be  made  ufe  of  againft 
Casfar,  not  for  him.  This  notion  foon  fp read,  and  ex- 
afperated  numbers  ;  fome  laid  hold  on  the  waggons, while 
others  killed  two  centurions  who  endeavored  to  quell  the 
mutiny,  and  Crifpnus  himfelf.  Then  the  whole  party 
armed,  and  exhorting  each  other  to  go  to  the  emperor's., 
adiftance,  they  marched  ftraight  to  &or<tftt  Being  in- 
formed there  that  eighty  fenators  fupped  with  him  that 
evening,  they  haftened  'to  the  palace,  fayinj,  Then  was 
the  time  to  crufli  all  Csefar's  enemies  at  once.-  The  city 
was  greatly  alarmed,  expecting  to  be  plundered  immedi- 

*  This  writer,  who  w*as  a  man  of  confular  dignity,  and  fucceed- 
ed  Galba  in  the  government  of  Spain,  was  not  called  Clam 
Lluvius  Rufus, 
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ately.  The  palace,  too,  was  in  the -utmoft  confufion,  anH 
Otho  himfelf  in  unfpeakable  diftrefs.  For  he  was  under 
fear  and  concern  for  the  fenators,  while  they  were  afraid 
of  him  ;  and  he  faw  they  kept  their  eyes  fixed  upon  him  in 
filence  and  extreme  eonfternation  ;  fome  having  even 
brought  their  wives  w  i  th  them  to  flipper.  He  therefore  or- 
dered the  principal  officers  of  the  guards  to  go  and  fpeak  to 
the  foldiers  and  endeavor  to  appeafe  them,  and  at  the  fame 
time  feat  out  his  guefts  at  another  door,  They  had  fcarce 
made  their  efcape  when  the  foldiers  rufhed  into  the  room, 
and  afked  what  was  become  of  theememies  of  Caefar.  The 
emperor  then  ruing  from  his  couch,  ufed  many  arguments 
to  fatisfy  them,"  and  by  entreaties  and  tears  at  laft  pre- 
vailed upon  them  with  much  difficulty  to  de/iff. 

Next  day,  having  prefented  the  foldiers  with  twelve 
hundred  and  fifty 'drachmas  a  man,  he  entered  tiie  camp-. 
On  this  occauon  he  commended  the  troops  as  in  general 
well  affected  to  his  government,  but  at  the  fame  time  he 
told  them  there  were  fome  defigping  men  amongft  them, 
who  by  their  cabals  brought  his  moderation  and  their  fi- 
delity both  into  queflion  ;  thefe,  he  faid,  defet  ved  their  re- 
fentment,  and  lie  hoped  they  would  affift  him  in  punlhV 
ing  them.  They  applauded  his  fpeech,  and  defired  him 
to  chaflife  whatever  perfons  he  thought  proper  ,-  but  he 
pitched  upon  two  only  for  capital  punimment,  whom  no 
man  could  poffibly  regret,  and  then  returned  to  his  pal- 
ace. 

Thofe  who  had  conceived  an  affection  for  Otho  and 
placed  a  confidence  in  him,  admired  this  change  in  his 
conduct.  But  others  thought  it  was  no  more  than  a  piece 
of  policy  which  the  times  neceffarily  required,  and  that 
he  affumed  a  popular  behavior  on  account  of  the  im- 
pending war.  For  now  he -had  undoubted  intelligence 
that  Vitellius  had  taken  the  title  of  emperor  and  all  the 
enfigns  of  fupreme  power,  and  couriers  daily  arrived  with 
news  of  continual  additions  to  his  party.  Other  meffen- 
gers  alfo  arrived  with  accounts  that  the  forces  in  Pan- 
nonia,  Dalmatia,  and  Myfia,  with  their  generals,  had  de- 
clared for  Otho.  And  a  few  days  after,  he  received 
obliging  letters  from  "Mucianus  and  Vefpafian,  who  both 
commanded  numerous  armies,  the  cne  in  Syria;  and  the 
ather  in  Judea.. 
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"Elated  with  this  intelligence,  he  wrote  to  Vitellius,  ad- 
'Vifing.  him  not  to  afpire  to  things  above  his  rank,  and  prom- 
ised," in  cafe  he  defined,  to  fupply  him  liberally  with 
money,  and  give  him  a  city  in  which  he  might  fpend  his 
days  in  pleafureand  repofe.  Vitellius  at  firif  gave  him 
an  anfwer,  in  which  ridicule  was  tempered  with  civility. 
But  afterwards,  being  both  thoroughly  exafperated,  they 
wrote  to  each  other  in  a  flyle  of  the  bitterer!  invective. 
Not  that  their  mutual  reproaches  were  groundlefs,  but 
It  was  abfurd  for  the  one  to  infuit  the  other  with  what 
might  with  equal  juftice  be  objected  to  both.  For  their 
charges  corilifted  of  prodigaiiiy,  effeminacy,  incapacity 
for  war,  their  former  poverty,  and  immenfe  debts  ;  fuch 
articles,  that  it  is  hard  to  fay  which  of  them  had  the  ad- 
vantage. 

As  to  the  (lories  of  prodigies  and  apparitions  at  that 
time,  many  of  them  were  founded  upon  vague  reports, 
that  could  not  be  traced  to  their  author.  But  in  the  capitol 
there  was  a  victory  mounted  upon  a  chariot,  and  numbers 
of  people  faw  her  let  the  reins  fall  cut  of  her  hands,  as  if 
fhe  had  loft  the  power  to  hold  them.  And  in  the  ifland 
of  the  Tiber,  the  ftatue  of  Julius  Caefar  turned  from  weft 
to  eaft,  without  either  earthquake  or  whirlwind  to  move  it. 
A  eircumitance  which  is  faid  likewife  to  have  happened, 
when'Vefpafian  openly  took  upon  him  the  direction  of  af- 
fairs. The  inundation  of  the  Tiber  too,  was  confidered 
by  the  populace  as  a  bad  omen.  It  was  at  a  time,  in- 
deed, when  rivers  ufuaily  overflow  their  banks  ;  but  the 
Mood  never  rofe To  high  before,  nor  was  fo  ruinous  in  its 
effects  ;  for  now  it  laid  great  part  of  the  city  underwater, 
particularly  the  corn  market,  and  cauied  a  famine  which 
continued  for  fome  days. 

About  this  time  news  was  brought  that  Cecina  and 
Valens,  who  acted  for  Vitellius,  had  ieized  the  paifes  of 
the  Alps.  And  in  Rome,  Dolabelia,  w^ho  was  of  an 
illuftrious  family,  was  fufpected  by  the  guards  of  fome 
difloyal  defign.  Otho  either  fearing  him,  or  fome  other 
whom  he  could  influence,  fent  him.  to  Aquinum,  with 
afiurances  of  friendly  treatment.  When  the  emperor 
came  to  felect  the  officers  thaf  were  to  attend  him  oh 
his  march,  he  appointed  Lucius,  the  brother  of  Vi.ellius, 
to  be  of  the  number,  without  either  promoting  or  low- 
ering him  in  point  of    rank.      He  took  alio   particular 
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care  of  the  mother  and  wife  of  Vitellius,  and  endeavorej 
to  put  them  in  a  iliuation  where  they  had  nothing  to  fear. 
The  government  of  Rome  he  gave  to  Flavius  Sabinus, 
the  brother  of  Vefpafi-an  ;  either  with  an  intention  to  do 
honor  to  Nero  (for  he  had  formerly  given  him  that 
appointment,  and  Gaiba  had  deprived  hirn  of  it)  or 
elfe  to  (hew  his  affection  to  Vefpafian,  by  promoting  his 
brother. 

Otho  h'mfelf  flopped  at  Brixillum,  a  town  in  Italy, 
near  the  Po?  and  ordered  the  army  to  march  on,  under 
the  conduct  of  his  lieutenants,  Marius  Ceifus,  Suetonius 
Paulinus,  Gall  us  and  Spurina,  officers  of  great  reputa- 
tion. But  rhey  could  not  lurfue  the  plan  of  operations 
they  had  termed,  by  reafon  of  the  obfhnacy  and  disor- 
derly behavior  of  the  foidiers,  who  declared  that  they 
had  made  the  emperor,  and  they  would  be  commanded 
by  him  only.  The  enemy's  troops  were  not  under  much 
better  difcipline  ;  they,  too,  were  refractory  and  difobe- 
dient  to  their  officers,  and  on  the  fame  account.  Yet 
they  had  ken  fervice,  and  were  accuifomed  to  fatigue  ; 
whereas  Otho'. 3  men  had  been  ufed  to  idlenefs,  and  their 
maimer  of  living  was  quite  different  from  that  in  the 
field.  Indeed,  they  had"  fpent  mcit  of  their  time  at  pub- 
lic fpectacies  and  the  entertainments  of  the  theatre,  and 
were  come  to  that  degree  of  infolence,  that  they  did  not 
pretend  to  be  unable  to  perform  the  fervices  they  were 
ordered  upon,  but  affected  to  be  above  them.  Spurina, 
who  attempted  to  ufe  compulfion,  was  in  danger  of  being1 
killed  by  them.  They  fpared  no  manner  of  abufe,  calling 
him  traitor,  and  telling  him  that  it  was  he  who  ruined 
the  affairs  of  Caefar,  and  purpofely  miffed  the  fairert  op- 
portunities. Some  of  them  came  in  the  night  intoxicated 
with  liquor  to  his  tent,  and  demanded  their  difcharge, 
"  For  they  had  to  go,"  they  faid,  "  to  Caefar,  to  ac- 
t(  cufe  him." 

The  caufe,  however,  and  Spurina  with  it,  received 
fome  benefit  from  the  infult  which  thefe  troops  met  with 
at  Placentia.  Thole  of  Vitellius  came  up  to  the  walls, 
and  ridiculed  Otho's  men  who  were  appointed  to  defend 
them  ;  calling  them  players  and  dancers,  fit  only  to  at- 
tend the  Pythian  and  Olympic  games  ;  fellows  who  knew 
nothing  of  war,  who  had  not  even  mace  one  campaign* 
who  were  fwoln   up  with  pride,  merely  becauie   tl.ey  had 
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eut  off  the  head  of  a  poor  unarmed  old  man  (meaning 
Galba  ;)  wretches  that  durft  not  look  men  in  the  face,  or 
ftand  any  thing  like  a  fair  and  open  battle.  They  were 
fo  cut  with  thefe  reproaches,  and  fo  defirous  of  revenge, 
that  they  threw  themfelves  at  Spurina's  feet,  and  begged 
of  him  to  command  and  employ  them  on  whatever  fervice 
he  thought  proper,  alluring  him  that  there  was  neither 
danger  nor  tabor  which  they  would  decline.  After  this, 
the  enemy  made  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the  town,  and 
plied  their  battering  engines  with  all  their  force  ;  but 
Spurina's  men  repulfed  them  with  great  flaughter,  and  by 
that  means  kept  poueffion  of  one  of  the  molt  refpectable 
and  moft  flourifhing  towns  in  Italy. 

It  muft  be  obferved  of  Otho's  officers  in  general,  that, 
they  were  more  obliging  in  their  behavior,  both  to  cities 
and  private  perfons  than  thofe  of  Vitellius.  Cecina,  one 
of  the  latter,  had  nothing  popular  either  in  his  addrefs  or 
his  figure.  He  was  of  a  gigantic  fize,  and  moft  uncouth 
appearance  ;  for  he  wore  breeches  and  long  fleeves,  in  the 
manner  of  the  Gauls,  even  while  his  ftandard  was  Ro- 
man, and  whilft  he  gave  his  infl  ructions  to  Roman  offi- 
cers. His  wife  followed  him  on  horfeback,  in  a  rich  drefs, 
and  was  attended  by  a  felect  party  of  cavalry.  Fabius 
Valens,  the  other  general,  had  a  paffion  for  money,  which 
Avas  not  to  be  fatisfied  by  any  plunder  from  the  enemy,  of 
exactions  and  contributions  from  the  allies.  Infomuch, 
that'  he  was  believed  to  proceed  more  flowly  for  the  fake 
of  collecting  gold  as  he  went,  and  therefore  was  not  up  at 
the  firft  action.  -Some,  indeed,  accufe  Cecina  of  flatten- 
ing to  give  battle  before  the  arrival  of  Valens,  in  order 
that  the  victory  might  be  all  his  own  ;  and  befide  other 
lefs  faults,  they  charged  him  not  only  with  attacking  at  an 
unfeafonable  time,  but  with  not  maintaining  the  combat  fo 
gallantly  as  he  ought  to  have  done  ;  all  which  errors 
nearly  ruined  the  affairs  of  his  party. 

Cecina,  after  his  repulfe  at  Placentia,  marched  againil 
Cremona,  another  rich  and  great  city.  In  the  mean  time, 
Annius  Gallus,  who  was  going  to  join  Spurina  at  Pla- 
centia, had  intelligence  by  the  way  that  he  was  victori  - 
ous,  and  that  the  fiege  was  raifed.  But  being  informed 
at  the  fame  time  that  Cremona  was  in  danger,  he  led  his 
forces  thither,  and  encamped  very  near  the  enemy.     Af« 
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terwards  other  officers  brought  in  reinforcements.*  C«* 
cina  polled  a  ftrong  body  of  infantry  under  cover  of  fome 
trees  and  thickets  ;  after  which,  he  ordered  his  cavalry 
to  advance,  and  if  the  enemy  attacked  them,  to  give 
way  by  degrees,  and  retire,  till  they  had  drawn  them  into 
the  ambufcade.  But  Celfus  being  informed  of  his  inten- 
tion by  fome  deferters,  advanced  with  his  beft  cavalry 
againft  Cecina's  troops  ;  and,  upon  their  retreating,  he 
purfued  with  fo  much  caution,  that  he  furrounded  the 
corps  that  lay  in  ambufh.  Having  thus  put  them  in  con- 
fuiion,  he  called  the  legions  from  the  camp  ;  and  it  ap- 
pears, that  if  they  had  -come  up  in  time  to  fupport  the 
horfe,  Cecina's  whole  army  would  have  been  cut  in  pieces. 
But,  as  Paulinus  advanced  very  flowly,+  he  was  cenfured 
for  having  ufed  more  precaution  than  became  a  general  of 
his  character.  Nay,  the  foldiers  accufed  him  of  treachery, 
and  endeavored  to  incenfe  Otho  againft  him,  infilling 
that  the  victor/  was  in  their  hands,  and  that  if  it  was 
not  complete,  it  was  owing  entirely  to  the  mifmanage- 
ment  of  their  generals.  Otho  did  not  fo  much  believe 
thefe  representations,  as  he  was  willing  to  appear  not  to 
difbelieve  them.  He  therefore  fent  his  brother  Titianus 
to  the  army,  with  Proculus  the  captain  of  his  guard  ; 
Titianus  had  the  command  in  appearance,  and  Prcculus 
in  reality.  Celfus  and  Paulinus  had  the  title  of  friends 
and  counfellors,  but  not  the  lead  authority  in  the  direction 
of  affairs. 

The  enemy,  too,  were  not  without  their  diffatisfaclions 
and  diforder,  particularly  amongft  the  forces  of  Valens. 
For  when  they  were  informed  of  what  happened  at  the 
ambufcade,  they  expreffed  their  indignation  that  their 
general  did  not  put  it  in  their  power  to  be  there,  that 
they  might  have  ufed  their  endeavors  to  lave  fo  many 
brave  men  who  perifhed  in  that  aclion.     They  were  even 

■*  JLksitcc  y.at  rm  aXhuv  sy.a,?o$  sSojjDei  ru  $-£2T^w.  Dacier 
takes  no  notice  of  this  paifage,  though  a  material  one  both  in  the 
place  where  it  Rands,  and  with  regard  to  the  connexion  too. 

t  Tacitus  tells  us,  that  Paulinus  was  naturally  flow  and  irrefo- 
lute.  On  this  occaiion  he  charges  him  with  two  errors.  The  nrii 
was,  that,  inflead  of  advancing  immediately  to  the  charge,  and  fup- 
porting  his  cavalry,  he  trifled  away  the  time  in  filling  up  the  trench- 
res  ;  the  fecond,  that  he  did  not  avail  him  felt"  of  the  diiorder  of  the 
pnemyj  but  founded  much  too  early  a  retreat. 
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inclined  to  defpatch  him  ;  but  having  pacified  them  with1 
much  difficulty,  he  decamped  and  joined  Cecina. 

In  the  mean  time  Otho  came  to  the  camp  at  BedriaGiim, 
a  fmall  town  near  Cremona,  and  there  held  a  council  of 
war.  Proculus  and  Titianus  were  of  opinion,  "  That  he 
"  ought  to  give  battle,  while  the  army  retained  thofe  high 
"  fpirits  with  which  the  late  victory  had  infpired  them, 
il  and  not  fuffer  that  ardor  to  cool,  nor  wait  till  Vitellius 
"  came  in  perfon  from  Gaul."  But  Paulinus  was  againft 
it.  "The  ememy,"  faid  he,  "have  received  all  their 
"  troops,  and  have  no  farther  preparations  to  make  for  the 
st  combat  ;  whereas  Otho  will  have  from  My (ia  and  Pan- 
"  nonia  forces  as  numerous  as  thofe  he  has  already,  if  he 
"  will  wait  his  own  opportunity,  infTead  of  giving  one  to 
"  the  enemy.  And  certainly  the  army  he  now  has,  if 
"  with  their  fmall  numbers  they  have  fo  much  ardor,  will 
"  not  fight  with  lefs  but  greater  fpirit  when  they  fee  thcif* 
"  numbers  fo  much  increafed.  Befides,  the  gaining  of 
<c  time  makes  for  us,  becaufe  we  have  everything  in 
"  abundance,  but  delays  muft  greatly  diftrefs  Cecina  and 
a  his  colleague  for  neceflTaries,  becauie  they  lie  in  an  ene- 
u  my's  country." 

Marius  Celfus  fupported  the  opinion  of  Paulinus,  An- 
rrius  GaHus  could  not  attend,  becaufe  he  had  received 
fome  hurt  by  a  fall  from  his  horfe,  and  was  under  cure, 
Otho  therefore  wrote  to  him,  and  Galius  advifed  him  not 
to  precipitate  matters,  but  to  wait  for  the  army  from 
Myiia,  which  was  already  on  the  way.  Ocho,  however, 
would  not  be  guided  by  thefe  counfels,  and  the  opinion 
of  thofe  prevailed  who  were  for  hazarding  a  battle  im- 
mediately. Different  reafons  are,  indeed,  alleged  for 
this  refolution.  The  rnoft  probable  is,  -that  the  praeto- 
rian cohorts,  which  compofed  the  emperor's  guards,  now 
coming  to  tafte  what  real  war  was,  longed  to  be  once  more 
at  a  diftance  from  it,  to  return  to  the  eafe,  the  company 
and  public  diverfions  of  Rome  ;  and  therefore  they  could  I 
not  be  reftrained  in  their  eagernefs  for  a  battle,  for  they 
imagined  that  they  could  overpower  the  enemy  at  the  firft 
charge.  Befides,  Otho  feems  to  have  been  no  longer 
able  to  fupport  himfelf  in  a  (tare  of  fufpenfe  ;  fuch  an 
averfion  to  the  thoughts  of  danger  had  his  diflipation  and 
effeminacy  given  him  !  Overburdened  then  by  his  cares, 
he  haftened  to  free  himfelf  from  their  weight  \  he  covered- 
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his  eyes,  and  leaped  down  the  precipice  ;  he  committed 
all  at  once  to  fortune.  Such  is  the  account  given,  of  the 
matter  by  the  orator  Secundus,  who  was  Otho's  fecre- 
fcuy. 

Others  fay,  that  the  two  parties  were  much  inclined  to 
lay  down  their  arms,  and  unite  in  choofing  an  emperor 
out  of  the  bed:  generals  they  had  ;  or,  if  they  could  not 
agree  upon  it,  to  leave  the  election  to  the  fen  ate.  Nor  is 
it  improbable,  as  the  two  who  were  called  emperors  were 
neither  of  them  men  of  reputation,  that  the  experienced 
and  prudent  part  of  the  ioldiers  mould  form  fuch  a  de- 
fjgn.  For  they  could  not  but  reflect  how  unhappy  and 
dreadful  a  thing  it  would  be  to  plunge  themfelves  into  the 
fame  calamities  which  the  Romans  could  not  bring  upon 
each  other  without  aching  hearts  in  the  quarrels  of  Svlia. 
and  Marius,  of  C&far  and  Pompey  ;.  and  for  what  ?  But 
to  provide  an  empire  to  minifter  to  the  infatiable  appetite 
and  the  drimkennefs  of  Vitellius,  or  to  the  luxury  and 
debaucheries  of  Otho.  Thefe  confiderations  are  fuppofed 
to  have  induced  Celfus  to  endeavor  to  gain  time,  in  hopes 
that  matters  might  be  compromifed  without  the  fword  ; 
while  Otho,  out  of  fear  of  fuch  an  agreement,  hardened 
the  battle. 

In  the  mean  time  he  returned  to  Brixillum,*  which 
certainly  was  an  additional  error  ;  for  by  that  ftep  he  de*. 
prived  the  combatants,  of  the  reverence  and  emulation 
which  his  prefence  might  have  infpired,  and  took  a  con- 
Jiderable  limb  from  the  body  of  the  army,  I  mean  fome 
of  the  bed  and  molt  active  men,  both  horfe  and  foot,  for 
bis  body  guard.  There  happened  about  that  time  a  ren- 
counter upon  the  Po,  while  Cecina's  troops  endeavored 
to  lay  a  bridge  over  that  river,  and  Otho's  to  prevent  it. 
The  latter  finding  their  other  efforts  ineffectual,  put  a  quan- 
tity of  torches  well  covered  with  brimftone  and  pitch  into 
fome  boats,  which  were  carried  by  the  wind  and  current 
upon  the  enemy's  work.  Firft  fmoke,  and  afterwards  a 
bright  flame  arofe  j  upon   which  Cecina's   men   were   fo 

*  It  was  debated  in  council,  whether  the  emperor  {hould  be  pre-, 
fen t  in  the  action  or  not.  Marius  Celfus  and  Paul inus  durft  not 
vote  for  it,  left  they  mould  feem  inclined  to  expofe  his  peribn.  He. 
therefore  retired  to  Brixillum,  which  was  a  chcuraftance  that,  coc- 
Iributed  not  a  little  to  his  ruin. 
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terrified  that  they  leaped  into  the  river,overfet  their  boats, 
and  were  entirely  expofed  to  their  enemies,  who  laughed 
at  their  awkward  diftrefs. 

The  German  troops,  however,  beat  Otho's  gladiators 
in  a  little  ifland  of  the  Po,  and  killed  a  confiderable  num- 
ber of  them.  Otlio's  army  that  was  in  Bedriacum,  re- 
fenting  this  affront,  infifted  on  being  led  out  to  battle. 
Accordingly  Proculus  marched,  and  pitched  his  camp  at 
the  diftance  of  fifty  furlongs  from  Bedriacum.  But  he 
chofe  his  ground  in  a  veryunfkilful  manner.  For,  though 
it.  was  in  the  fpring  feafon,  and  the  country  afforded 
many  fprings  and  rivulets,  his  army  was  diftrefTed  for 
water.  Next  day,  Proculus  was  for  marching  againft  the 
enemy,  who  lay  not  lefs  than  a  hundred  furlongs  off.  Bui 
Paulinus  would  not  agree  to  it.  He  faid,  they  ought  to 
keep  the  poft  they  had  taken,  rather  than  fatigue  them- 
i  elves  firft,  and  then  immediately  engage  an  enemy,  whcf 
could  arm  and  put  themfelves  in  order  of  battle  at  their 
leifure,  while  they  were  making  fuch  a  march  with  all  the 
encumbrance  of  baggage  and  fervants.  The  generals  dis- 
puted the  point,  till  a  Numidian  horfeman  came  with  let- 
ters from  Otho,  ordering  them  to  make  no  longer  delay, 
but  proceed  to  the  attack  without  lofing  a  moment's  time, 
They  then  decamped  of  courfe,  and  went  to  feek  the  ene- 
my. The  news  of  their  approach  threw  Cecina  into 
great  confufion  ;  and  immediately  quitting  his  works  and 
poft  upon  the  river,  he  repaired  to  the  camp,  where  he 
found  moft  of  the  foldiers  armed,  and  the  word  already 
given  by  Valens.  . 

During  the  time  that  the   infantry  were  forming,  the 
beft  of  the  cavalry  were  directed  to  fkirmifh.  At  that  mo- 
ment a  report  was  fpread,  from  what  caufe  we  cannot  tell, 
amongft  Otho's  van,  thatVitellius's  officers  were  coming 
over  to  their  party.      As    foon,  therefore,  as    they  ap-  - 
proached,  they  faluted  them  in  a  friendly  manner,  call- 
ing them  fellow  foldiers.     But  inflead  of  receiving  the 
appellation,   they  anfwered    with  a   furious   and    hcflile 
fhout.     The  confequence  was,  that  the  perfons  who  made 
the  compliment  were  difpirited,  and    the  reft    fufpected 
them  of    treafon.     This  was  the  firft  thing  that  difcon-  • 
ce.rted  Otho's  troops,  for  by  this  time  the   enemy   had  . 
charged.     Befide's,  they  could  preferve  no  order  ;  the  in- 
termixture of  the  baggage,  and  the  nature  of  the  ground  i 
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preventing  any  regular  movement.  For  the  ground  was 
ib  full  of  ditches  and  other  inequalities,  that  they,  were 
forced  to  break  their  ranks  and  wheel  about  to  avoid  them^ 
and  could  only  fight  in  fmall  parties.  There  were  but  two 
legions,  one  of  Vitellius's  called  the  de<vourer>  and  one  of 
Otho's  called  the  fuecorer,  which  could  difentangle  them- 
felves  from  the  defiles  and  gain  the  open  plain.  Thefe 
engaged  in  a  regular  battle,  and  fought  a  long  time. 
Otho's  men  were  vigorous  and  brave,  but  they  had  not 
feen  fo  much  as  one  action  before  this  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
thofe  of  Vitellius  had  much  experience  in  the  field,  but? 
they  were  old,  and  their  ftrength  decaying. 

Otho's  legion  coming  on  with  great  fury,  mowed  down 
the  fir  ft  ranks,  and  took  the  eagle.  The  enemy,  filled 
with  fhame  and  refentment,  advanced  to  chaftife  them, 
flew  Orphid:us,  who  commanded  the  legion,  and  tookfev- 
eral  ftandards.  Againft  the  gladiators,  who  had  the  repu- 
tation of  being  brave  fellows,  and  excellent  at  clofe  fight- 
ing, Alphenus  Varus  brought  up  the  Batavians,  who  came 
from  an  iiland  formed  by  the  Rhine,  and  are  the  beft  ca- 
valry in  Germany.  A  few  of  the  gladiators  made  head 
againft  them,  but  the  greateft  part  fled  to  the  river,  and 
falling  in  with  fome  of  the  enemy's  infantry  that  was 
polled  there,  were  all  cut  in  pieces.  But  none  behaved  fo 
ill  that  day  as  the  praetorian  bands.  They  did  not  even 
wait  to  receive  the  enemy's  charge,  and  in  their  flight. 
they  broke  through  the  troops  that  as  yet  flood  their 
ground,  and  put  them  in  diforder.  Nevertheless,  many 
of  Otho's  men  were  irrefiPrible  in  the  quarter  where  they 
fought,  and  opened  away  through  the  victorious  enemy  to 
their  camp.  But  Prcculus  and  Paulinus  took  another  way  3 , 
for  thev  dreaded  the  foldiers,  who  already  blamed  their 
generals  for  the  lofs  of  the  day. 

Annius  Galltis  received  into  the  city  all  the  fcattered 
parties,  and  endeavored  to  encourage  them  by  afflirances 
that  the  advantage  upon  the  whole  was  equal,  and  that. 
their  troops  had  the  fuperiority  in  many  parts  of  the  field. 
But  Marius  Celfus  aiTembled  the  principal  officers,  and 
deiired  them  to  confider  of  meafures  that  might  fave  their 
country.  "  After  fuch  an  expenfe  of  Roman  blood,"  faid 
he,  "  Otho  himfelf,  if  he  has  a  patriotic  principle,  would 
u  not  tempt  'Fortune  any  more  ;  fince  Cato  and  Scipio,. 
u  in    refuting    to  fubmit  to  Csefar  after  th^   battle   01 
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u  Pliarfalia,  are  accufed  of  having  unneceflarily  facrificed 
"  the  lives  of  fo  many  brave  men  in  Africa,  notvvithftand- 
"  ing  that  they  fought  for  the  liberties  of  their  country. 
**  Fortune,  indeed,  is  capricious,  and  all  men  are  liable  to, 
"  fuffer  by  her  inconftancy  ;  yet  good  men  have  one  ad- 
"  vantage  which  (he  cannot  deprive  them  of,  and  that  is, 
"  to  avail  themfelves  of  their  reafon  in  whatever  may  be- 
*'  fai  them."  Thefe  arguments  prevailed  with  the  of- 
ficers, and  on  founding  the  private  men  they  found  them 
defirous  of  peace.  Titianus  himfelfwas  of  opinion  that 
they  ought  to  fend  ambaffadors  to  treat  for  a  coalition. 
In  purfuance  of  which,  Celfus  and  Gallus  were  charged 
with  a  commiflion  to  Cecina  and  Valens.  As  they  were 
upon  the  road  they  met  fome  centurions,  who  informed 
them  that  Vitellius's  army  was  advancing  to  Bedriacum, 
and  that  they  were  fen t  before  by  their  generals  with  pro- 
pofals  for  an  accommodation.  Celfus  and  Gallus  com-* 
mended  their  defign,  and  defired  them  to  go  back  with 
them  to  meet  Cecina. 

When  they  approached  that  general's  army,  Celfus  was 
in  great  danger.  For  the  cavalry  that  were  beaten  in  the 
affair  of  the  ambufcade,  happened  to  be  in  the  van  ;  and. 
they  no  fooner  faw  Celfus,  than  they  advanced  with  loud, 
fhouts  againfthirn.  The  centurions,  however,  put  them- 
felves before  him,  and  the  other  officers  called  out  to  them; 
to  do  him  no  violence.  Cecina  himfelf,  when  he  was  in- 
formed of  the  tumult,  rode  up  and  quelled  it,  and  after; 
he  had  made  his  compliments  to  Celfus  in  a  very  obliging 
manner,  accompanied  him  to  Bedriacum. 

In  the  mean  time,  Titianus  repenting  that  he  had  fent 
the  ainbaiTadorSj  placed  the  moft  refolute  of  the  foldiers 
again  upon  the  walls,  and  exhorted  the  red  to  be  affixing, 
But  when  Cecina. rode  up  and  offered  his  hand,  not  a  man 
of  them  could  refill:  him.  Some  faluted  his  men  from  the. 
walls,  and  others  opened  the  gates ;  after  which  they  went 
out  and  mixed  with  the  troops  that  were  coming  up.  In- 
ftead  of  acts  of  hoftility,  there  was  nothing  but  mutual. 
careiTes  and  other  demonstrations  of.friendfhip  ;  in  confe- 
quence  of  wm'ch,  they  all  took  the  oath  to  Vitellius,  and 
ranged  themfelves  under  his  banner. 

This  is  the  account  whlchmoft  of  thofe  that  were  in  the 
battle  g've  of  i't  ->  but  at  the  fame  time  they  confefs  that 
tley.  did^not  know  all  the  particulars,  becaufe  of  thecon- 
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fufed  manner  in  which  they  fought  and  the  inequality  of 
the  ground.  Long  after,  when  I  was  palling  over  the 
field  of  battle,  Meftrius  Floras,  aperfon  of  confular  dig- 
nity, (bowed  me  an  old  man,  who  in  his  youth  had  ferved 
under  Otho  with  others  of  the  fame  age  with  himfelf,  not 
from  inclination,  but  by  conftraint.*  He  told  me  alfo, 
that  on  vifiting  the  field,  after  the  battle,  he  faw  a  large 
pile  of  dead  bodies  as  high  as  the  head  of  a  man  ;  and 
upon  inquiring  into  the  reafon,  he  could  neither  difcover 
it  himfelf,  nor  get  any  information  about  it.  It  was  no 
wonder  that  there  was  a  great  carnage  in  cafe  of  a  general 
rout,  becaufe  in  a  civil  war  they  make  no  prifoners  ;  for 
fuch  captives  would  be  of.  no  advantage  to  the  conquerors  ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  affign  a  reafon  why  the  carcaffes  mould 
be  piled  up  in  that  manner. 

An  uncertain  rumor  (as  it  commonly  happens)  was 
fir  ft  brought  to  Otho,  and  afterwards  fome  of  the  wounded 

*  From  this  pafTage  Dacicr -would  infer  that  the  life  of  Otho  was 
not -written  by  Plutarch.  He  fays,  aperfon.  who  ferved  a  young  ma* 
under  Otho,  could  not  be  old  at  the  time  when  Plutarch  can  be  fup- 
poled  to  have  vifited  that  field  of  battle.  His  argument  is  this  : 
That  battle  was  fought  in  the  year  of  Chrift  fixtynine  :  Plutarch 
returned  from  Italy  to  Chaeronea  about  the  end  of  Domitian-s  reign,, 
in  the  year  of  Chrift  ninety  three  or  ninety  four,  and  never  left  his 
native  city  any  more.  As  this  retreat  of  Plutarch's  was  only 
twentyfour  or  twentyfive  years  after  the  battle  of  Bedriacum,  he 
concludes  that  a  perfon  who  fought  in  that  battle  a  young  man, 
could  not  poflibly  be  old  when  Plutarch  made  the  tour  of  Italy ;  and 
therefore  conjectures  that  this,  as  well  as  the  life  of  Galba,  muft 
have  been  written  by  a  ion  of  Plutarch. 

But  we  think  no  argument,  in  a  matter  of  fuch  importance,  ought 
to  be  adduced  from- a  paffage  manifeftly  corrupt.  For  inftcad  of 
9VTM  nuKctiQVf  we  muft  either  read  hot,  ovra,  grafcaiej,.  or  vo»  cz 
Trahcuov  hoce  to  make  either  Greek  or  fenfe  of  it. 

Lamprias,  in  the  Catalogue,  afcribes  thefe  two  lives  to  his  father. 
Nor  do  we  fee  fuch  a  diinmilarity  to  Plutarch's  other  writings, 
either  in  the  ftyle  or  manner,  as  warrants  us  to  conclude  that  they 
are  not  of  his  hand. 

Henry  Stevens  did  not,  indeed,  take  them  into  his  edition,  be- 
caufe he  found  them  amongft  the  opufcula  ;  and,  as  fome  of  the 
cfmfcula  were  fnppofed  to  be  fpurious,  he  believed  too  haftily  that 
thefe  were  of  the  number. 

We  think  the  lofs  of  Plutarch's  other  lives  of  the  Emperors  a 
real  lofs  to  the  world,  and  mould  have  been  glad  if  they  had  come 
down  to  us",  even  in  the  fame  imperfect  condition,  as  to  the  text,, 
as.ihofe  of  Galba  and  Otho,  . . 
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fame  and  allured  him  that  the  battle  was  loft.  On  this 
occafion  it  was  nothing  extraordinary  that  his  friends 
ftrove  to  encourage  him  and  keep  him  from  defponding  ; 
but  the  attachment  of  the  foldiers  to  him  exceeds  all  belief. 
None  of  themleft  him,  or  went  over  tothe  enemy,  orcon- 
fulted  his  own  fafety,  even  when  their  chief  defpaired  of 
his.  On  the  contrary,  they  crowded  his  gates  ;  they  called 
him  emperor  ;  they  lefc  no  form  of  application  untried;* 
they  killed  his  hands,  they  fell  at  his  feet ;  and  with  groans 
and  tears  entreated  him  not  to  forfake  them*  nor  give  them 
up  to  their  enemies,  but  to  employ  their  hearts  and  hands 
to  the  laft  moment  of  their  lives.  They  all  joined  in  this 
requeft  ;  and  one  of  the  private  men  drawing  his  fword* 
thus  add  re  fled  h-imfelf  to  Otho  :  "Know,  Cae  far,  what 
M  your  foldiers  are  ready  to  do  for  you,"  and  immedi- 
ately plunged  the  fleel  into  his  heart, 

Otho  was  not  moved  at  this  affecting  fcene,  but  with  a' 
cheerful  and  fteady  countenance  looking  round  upon  the 
company,  he  fpoke  as  follows  :  "  This  day,  my  fellow 
**  foldiers,  I  confider  as  a  more  happy  one,  than  that  on 
€i  which  you  made  me  emperor,  when  I  fee  you  thus  dif- 
"  pofed,  and  am  fo  great  in  your  opinion.  But  deprive 
**  me  not  of  a  ftill  greater  happinefs,  that  of  laying  down 
",my  life  with  honor  for.fo  many  generous  Romans. 
i(  If  I  am  worthy  of  the  Roman  empire,  I  ought  to  fried 
*',my  blood  for  my  country.  I  know  the  victory  my  ad- 
u  verfaries  have  gained  is  by  no  means  decisive.  1  have 
"  intelligence  that  my  army  from  Myfia  is  at  the  diftance 
**  of  but  few  days  march  ;  Aha,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  are 
"  pouring  their  legions  upon  the  Adriatic  f the  forces  in 
<*  Judea  declare  for  us  ;  the  fen  ate  is  with  us  ;  and  the 
cl  very  wives  and  children  of  our  enemies  are  fo  many 
".pledges  in  our  hands.  But  we  are  not  fighting  for 
**  Italy  with  Hannibal  or  Pyrrhus  or  the  Cimbrians  ;  our 
'"  difpute  is  with  the  Romans ;  and  whatever  party  prevails 
tc  whether  we  conquer  or  are  conquered,  our  country 
"  muff,  fuffer.  Under  the  victor's  joy  (he  bleeds.  Be- 
"  lieve,  then,  my  friends,  that  I  can  die  with  greater  glo- 
"  ry  than  reign.     For  I  know  no  benefit  that  Rome  can 

*  Inftead  of  tymno  rponreux,  which  has  nothing  to  do  here,  one. 
of  the  commentators  propofes  to  read  tyiVQWQ  itavroM)  which  i$  % 
common  phrafewith  Plutarch, 
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ci  reap  from  my  victory,  equal  to  what  I  fhall  confer  upo* 
c<  her  by  facrificing  myfelf  for  peace  and  unanimity,  and 
(i  to  prevent  Italy  from  beholding  fuch  another  day  as 
"  this  !" 

After  he  had  made  this  fpeech,  and  mowed  himfelf  im- 
moveable to  thofe  who  attempted  to  alter  his  refolution, 
he  defired  his  friends,  and  fuch  fenators  as  were  prefent, 
to  leave  him,  and  provide  for  their  own  fafety.  To  thofe 
that  were  abfent  he  fent  the  fame  commands,  and  fignifi- 
ed  his  pleafure  to  the  cities  by  letters,  that  they  mould 
receive  them  honorably,  and  fupply  them  with  good  con- 
voys, 

He  then  called  his  nephew  Cocceius,*  who  was  yet- 
very  young,  and  bade  him  compofe  himfelf,  and  not  fear 
Vitellius.  <CI  have  taken  the  fame  care,?y  fa'd  he,  "  of 
M  his  mother,  his  wife  and  children,  as  if  they  had  been 
"my  own.  And  for  the  fame  reafon,  I  mean  for  your 
u  fake,  I  deferred  the  adoption  which  I  intended  you. 
"  For  I  thought  proper  to  wait  the  ifTue  of  this  war,  that 
S(  you  might  reign  with  me  if  I  conquered,  and  not  fall 
"  with  me  if  I  was  overcome.  The  laft  thing,  my  fon,  I 
"  have  to  recommend  to  you,  is,  neither  entirely  to  for- 
u  get,  nor  yet  to  remember  too  well  that  you  had  an  em- 
"  peror  for  your  uncle. :? 

A  moment  after,  he  heard  a  great  noife  and  tumult  at 
his  gate.  The foldiers  feeing  the  fenators  retiring,  threat- 
ened to  kill  them  if  they  moved  a  ftep  farther  or  abandon- 
ed the  emperor.  Otho,  in  great  concern  for  them,  mowed 
himfelf  again  at  the  door,  but  no  longer  with  a  mild  and 
fupplicating  air  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  caft  fuch  a  ftern  and 
angry  look  upon  the  moft  turbulent  part  of  them,,  that  they, 
withdrew  in  great  fear  and  confufion. 

In  the  evening  he  was  thirfty,  and  drank  a  little  water. 
Then  he  had  two  fwords  brought  him,  and  having  exam- 
ined the  points  of  both  a  long  time,  he  fent  away  the  one, 
and  put  the  other  under  his  arm.  After  this,  he  called  his 
Servants,  and  with  many  expreilions  of  kindnefs  gave  them 
money.  Not  that  he  chofe  to  be  lavifh  of  what  .would 
foon  be  another's ;  for  he  gave  to  forne  more,  and  to  fome 
lefs,  proportioning  his  bounty  to  their  merit,  and  paying  a 
itfift  regard  to  propriety. 

*  Tacitus  and  Suetonius  caji  nim  Cocceianjis^ 
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When  he  had  difmifTed  them,  he  dedicated  the  remain- 
der of  the  night  to  repofe,  and  flept  fo  found,  that  his 
chamberlains  heard  him  at  the  door.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing he  called  his  freedman,  who  aflifted  him  in  the  care  of 
the  fenators,  and  ordered  him  to  make  the  proper  inquiries 
about  them.  The  anfwer  he  brought,  was,  that  they  were 
gone  and  had  been  provided  with  every  thing  they  de- 
fired.  Upon  which  he  faid,  "  Go  you,  then,  and  fhow 
"  yourfelf  t®  the  foldiers,  that  they  may  not  imagine  you 
%i  have  afliiledme  in  defpatching  myfelf,  and  put  you  to 
"  fome  cruel  death  for  it." 

As  foon  as  the  freedman  was  gone  out,  he  fixed  the  hilt 
of  his  fword  upon  the  ground,  and  holding  it  with  both 
hands,  fell  upon  it  with  fo  much  force,  that  he  expired 
with  one  groan.  The  fervants  who  waited  without  heard 
the  groan,  and  bufr.  into  a  loud  lamentation,  which  was 
echoed  through  the  camp  and  the  city.  The  foldiers  ran 
to  the  gates  with  the  moft  pitiable  wailings  and  moft  un- 
feigned grief,  reproaching  themfelves  for  not  guarding 
their  emperor,  and  preventing  his  dying  for  them.  Not 
one  of  them  would  leave  him  to  provide  for  himfelf, 
though  the  enemy  was  approaching.  They  attired  the 
body  in  a  magnificent  manner,  and  prepared  a  funeral  pile ; 
after  which  they  attended  the  procefTion  in  their  armour, 
and  happy  was  the  man  that  could  come  to  fupport  his 
■bier.  Some  kneeled  and  kiffed  his  wound,  fome  grafped 
his  hand,  and  others  proftrated  themfelves  on  the  ground, 
and  adored  him  at  a  diflance.  Nay,  there  were  fome 
who-threw  their  torches  upon  the  pile,  and  then  flew  them* 
felves.  Not  that*{|pry  had  received  any  extraordinary  fa- 
vors from  the  deeeafed,  or  were  afraid  of  fullering  under 
the  hands  of  the  conqueror  ;  but  it  feems  that  no  king  or 
tyrant  was  ever  fo  paffionately  fond  of  governing,  as  they 
were  of  being  gowned  by  Otho.  Nor  did  their  affection 
ceafe  with  his  death  ;  it  furvived  the  grave,  and  termi- 
nated in  the  hatred  and  deftruCtion  of  V^teiiius.  Of  that 
we  ihall  give  an  account  in  its  proper  place. 

After  they  had  interred  the  remains  o/Otho,  they  erect- 
ed a  monument  over  them,  which,  neither  by  its  fize  nor 
any  pomp  of  epitaph,  could  excite  the  leaft  envy.  I  have 
feen  it  at  Brixilium  ;  it  was  very  modeft,  and  the  infcrip- 
tion  only  thus--: 
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TO  THE  MEMORY  OF 

MARCUS    OTHO. 

OTHO  died  at  the  age  of  thirty  feven,  having  reignecl 
only  three  months.  Thofe  who  find  fault  with  his  life, 
are  not  more  refpeclable  either  for  their  numbers  or  for 
their  rank,  than  thofe  wrho  applaud  his  death.  For, 
though  his  life  was  not  much  better  than  that  of  Nero,  yet 
Ills  death  was  nobler. 

The  foldiers  were  extremely  ineenfed  againft  Pollio,  one 
of  the  principal  officers  of  the  guards,  for  perfuading 
them  to  take  the  oath  immediately  to  Vitellius  ;  and  being 
informed  that  there  were  ftill  fome  fenators  on  thefpot, 
they  let  the  others  pafs,  but  foliclted  Verginius  Rufus  in  a 
very  troubiefcme  manner.  They  went  in  arms  to  his 
houfe,  and  infilled  that  he  mould  take  the  imperial  title,  or 
at  leaft  be  their  mediator  with  the  conqueror.  But  he 
who  had  refufed  to  accept  that  title  from  them  when  they 
were  victorious,  thought  it  would  be  the  grea'eft  madnefs 
to  embrace  it  after  they  were  beaten.  And  he  was  afra'd 
of  applying  to  the  Germans  in  their  behalf,  becaufe  he  had 
obliged  that  people  to  do  many  things  contrary  tu  their  in- 
clinations. He  therefore  went  out  privately  at  another 
door.  When  the  foldiers  found  that  he  had  left  them, 
they  took  the  oath  to  Vitellius,  andliaving  obtained  their 
pardon,  were  enrolled  among  the  troops  of  Cecina. 
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